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In  bringing  out  an  American  edition  of  this  work,  the  publishers 
frere  desirous  not  only  to  furnish  a  valuable  work  for  general  readers, 
Init  also  to  make  it  in  point  of  size  and  price  as  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  public  instruction  as  they  believed  it  to  be  in  intrinsic  merit. 
In  complying  with  their  request  to  revise  the  work  with  this  view,  the 
present  editor  has  made  a  few  slight  curtailments — ^principally  in  the 
first  part  of  the  volume  of  Ancient  History — which  could  be  made  with- 
out suppressing  or  in  any  way  distorting  or  impairing  any  material  fact 
or  statement. 

In  the  English  edition,  all  that  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  amounts  to  two  or  three  pages,  interspersed  in  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  place  of  these  meager  notices,  the  present 
editor  has  appended  to  the  volume  of  Modem  History  a  distinct  and 
special  chapter,  giving  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  its  proportion- 
ate place  in  general  history,  and  to  which  it  is  certainly  entitled  in  a 
work  designed  for  public  instruction  in  this  country.  He  trusts  that 
this  sketch  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fair  and  clear  view  of  the  leading 
OTents  of  our  history. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  American  edition  of  Guizot's  History  of 
European  Cirilization,  the  present  editor  took  occasion  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  study  of  history  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  our  higher  institutions :  in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  the 
extremely  difficult  question,  "  How  best  to  employ  the  very  limited  time 
allotted  to  history  in  the  usual  course  of  public  instruction  ?"  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  (which  it 
is  the  woik  of  years  to  gain)  can  never  be  acquired  in  the  time  allowed ; 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  a  aucceaaful  be* 
ginning,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  history,  than  in  the  other  studies 
included  in  the  usual  public  course.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  most 
useful  employment  of  the  little  time  allowed  so  perplexing  a  problem. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  editor  arrived  was,  that  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  communicating  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  in  this  time, 
thus  much  should  be  attempted :  1 .  The  study  of  some  judicious  work 
of  general  history ;  2.  The  study  of  some  good  specimen  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  method  of  generalizing  and 
reflecting  upon  the  facts  of  history  ;  and  3.  The  thorough  investigation 
of  some  small  portion  of  special  history.  The  editor  recommended  the 
work  of  Guizot,  referred  to  above,  as  a  good  specimen  of  philosophical 
reflection  upon  history ;  and  he  knows  no  work  on  general  history  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  than  the  present. 

O.  0*  xi« 

Nkw  Tobk,  DMumhtr  11,  1844. 
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The  use  of  history  is  not  to  load  the  memory  with  facts,  but  to  store 
the  mind  with  principles — to  collect  from  the  experience  of  past  ages 
rules  for  our  conduct  as  indiyiduale  and  as  members  of  society.  Every 
historical  work,  therefore,  professes  to  give  only  a  selection  of  events ; 
and  the  writer's  choice  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  history :  the 
general  historian  directs  attention  to  the  occurrences  that  have  changed 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires,  the 
causes  that  led  to  them,  and  the  consequences  by  which  they  were  fol- 
lowed. The  special  historian  confines  his  attention  to  one  class  of 
facts,  specified  in  the  title  of  his  work :  thus  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
writes  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  the  military  historian  confines 
his  narrative  to  wars  and  battles ;  and  the  commercial  historian  devotes 
his  attention  exclusively  to  trade. 

But  even  general  histories  may,  in  some  degree,  be  regarded  as 
special ;  their  object  may  be  called  "  political,"  that  is,  they  profess  to 
describe  the  destinies  of  nations,  both  in  their  external  relations  witb 
foreign  states,  and  in  their  internal  affairs.  Under  the  first  head  are 
comprised  wars,  treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  and  commercial  inter- 
coprse;  under  the  second,  governments,  institutions,  and  manners. 
Soch  a  history  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  history  of  civilization ; 
for  it  will  describe  the  progress  of  social  improvement,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  mind.  These  essential  parts  of  civilization  must 
not  be  confounded;  for  we  shall  have  more  than  once  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  social  system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relations  between 
the  different  parts  of  socie^,  may  display  great  wisdom  and  justice, 
while  men,  in  their  individual  capacity,  continue  the  slaves  of  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

A  distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  narrative  and  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  history :  in  the  former  are  included  the  actions  of  kings  and 
rulers,  the  accounts  of  wars  and  treaties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  ; 
in  the  latter  are  comprehended  descriptions  of  the  political  and  religious 
institutions,  the  organization  of  society,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  the 
state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  the  morals,  the  habits,  and  the  prevailing 
prejudices  in  any  age  or  nation ;  and  the  facts  thus  ascertained  by  phi- 
losophy, are  shown  to  be  the  causes  of  the  events  detailed  in  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  possible  to  go  back  a  step  further,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
of  these  institutions  and  manners  in  the  succession  of  opinions,  and 
gradual  development  of  the  human  intellect.  But  unassisted  reason 
can  go  no  further ;  the  law  fixed  by  Providence  for  the  succession  of 
opinions  and  development  of  mind,  can  only  be  known  to  its  omniscient 
Author,  but  that  such  a  law  exists,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  by  the  frequent  instances  of  unconscious  agents  working  out 
the  great  designs  of  God. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  unite  the  philosophy  with 
the  narrative  of  history,  to  combine  events  with  their  causes,  and  direct 
occasionally  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
both  in  its  effect  on  society  and  on  individuals.  Sacred  history — the 
account  of  the  direct  operations  of  the  Divine  agency  on  his  chosen 
servants  and  chosen  people — ^is  necessarily  excluded  from  a  political 
history ;  but  the  general  course  of  Providence  displayed  in  the  moral 
government  of  his  creatures  is  an  essential  element  of  our  plan :  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  principle  of  unity  that  binds  together  its  several  parts. 

The  necessary  companions  of  history  are  chronology  and  geography ; 
they  determine  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  each  event  oc- 
curred. The  difficulties  of  chronology  arise  both  from  the  imperfection 
of  records,  and  from  varieties  in  the  mode  of  computation  :  the  former 
tan  not  be  remedied ;  but,  to  prevent  the  mistakes  which  may  arise 
from  this  cause,  uncertain  dates  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk : 
the  second  source  of  confusion  is  removed  by  using  throughoiit  solar 
years  for  a  measure  of  time,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  as  an  era  from 
which  to  reckon. 

Instead  of  constructing  a  general  system  of  ancient  geography,  it 
has  seemed  better  to  prefix  a  geographical  outline  of  the  history  of 
each  separate  country,  and  to  combine  with  it  some  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  its  most  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position,  climate,  and  fertility  of  a 
country,  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  character,  condition,  and 
desfiny  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  considera- 
tion of  their  history. 


*n»  amngement  of  tbis  irork  is  bodt  ehrondogical  and  geographi- 
cal ;  A6  luatory  of  oadi  coontiy  is  giren  aepaistelyy  bntihe  states  are 
•nangeA  ia  ilie  order  of  ^it  atuuning  a  coDunanding  inflneneo  in  the 
woild.  To  ihis  there  ane  two  ejtceplioiis^-'Egypt,  vliieh  is  placed 
finty  ott  aoeeimt  of  its  being  tb^  earliest  organized  gotemment  of 
wliich  we  haTe  any  anthentio  record ;  and'  In£a,  wliich  is  placed  last, 
because  it  exercised  no  maiked  iaflnenee  over  the  most  remaxkable 
nations  of  ancient  times. 

The  liisloiy  of  Greece  in  this  tolume  has  a  less  orderly  appearaaee 
ten  in  moot  similar  works,  becanso  it  contains  not  merely  the  histories 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  to  which  most  writers  confine  their  attentiim, 
h«t  also  teas  of  te  miMnr  states,  &e  islands  and  the  colonies.  A 
chapter  has  been  added  on-&e  colonial  policy  of  the  6reeks«>Hi  subject 
of  great  importance  in  itself,  sad  pecnliarly  interesting  to  a  commer- 
cni  ceimtiy. 

To  the  Roman  history  there  is  prefixed  a  brief  account  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  before  the  era  usnally  assigned  for  the 
Ibimdation  of  Rome.  In  the  eariier  period  of  &e  republic,  notibe  is 
taken  tvf  the  reasonable  doubts  tet  hare  been  raised  respecting  the 
anflienticity  of  the  common  narratire ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  skepticism,  whidi  is  at  least  as  bad  as  an  excess  of 
cjodidi^. 

In  the  chapter  on  India,  attention  has  bsen  directed  to  the  ancxem 
rootes  of  trade  between  that  countiy  and  eastern  Europe :  many  of 
these  subsist  to  the  present  day ;  projects  have  been  formed  for  reopen- 
ing  others ;  some  account  of  them  consequently  appears  necessary, 
for  illustrating  both  ancient  commerce  and  modem  policy. 

In  a  general  summary,  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  ayoid  dryness  of  details ;  notes  have  therefore  been  added, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes,  that  may 
serve  both  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  to  place  important  traits  of  charac- 
ter, national  and  individual,  in  a  clearer  light. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  take  some  notice  of  the  mythology, 
as  well  as  the  real  history,  of  nations ;  for  though  mythic  traditions 
may  in  many  or  in  most  instances  have  had  no  foundation,  yet  they 
should  not  be  whoQy  neglected  by  the  historian,  for  they  had  a  share 
in  fimning,  and  they  help  to  illustrate,  the  character  of  the  nation  by 
which  they  were  once  believed.  At  the  same  time,  care  haa  been 
taken  to  aeparate  these  traditions  from  the  authenticated  narrative,  and 
to  discriminate  between  those  that  have,  and  those  that  hare  not,  some 
probable  fimndation  in  fact. 


vn 
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Political' reflections  and  mond  inferenoee  from  the  nanatire  hare,  in 
general,  been  avoided :  the  inatroctire  lefaon*  of  iifitfiiry  are,  for  the 
most  part,,  found  on  the  surface,  and  may  beet  be  collected  by  the  stu- 
denta  themselves.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  pr;6Judge  questions  for  the 
mind ;  the  chief  business  of  those  who  write  for  the  young  should  be 
to  make  them  think,  not  to  tfainkfor  them. 

The  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations  to  the  works 
of  Professor  Heeren,  whose  volumes  on  thePoliHcit  InUrecurse^  and 
TrtnU  of  Ancient  NoHpnSt  should  form,  ppirt  of  every  lustoricsl  library ; 
he  has  also  borrowed  very  copiously  from  the  valuable  essays  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Memoirs  rf  the  Frensch  Academy  of  InecripHons;  Us 
particular  obligations  in  the  several  chapters  need  not  be  specified, 
most  of  them  being  mentioned  in  the  noteft. 

The  design  of  this  introduction  is  merely  to  explain  the  plan  g{  the 
work ;  some  few  suggestions,  however,  may  be  added  on  the  opode 
of  using  it.  Students  should  compare  the  geographical  chapters  with 
maps,  and  fix  in  their  minds  the  most  characteristic  natural  features  of 
the  country  whose  history  they  are  about  to  commence.  One  division 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  another  is  begun  ^  and  when  the 
whole  is  gone  through,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  exercise  to 
synchronize  the  events  in  the  history  of  one  countiy  with  the  events  in 
the  history  of  another ;  for  instance,  to  trace  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  at  the  tunq  of.  the  battie  of  Arb^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EGYPT- 

Sbctioit  l.^^Ghograjphieal  Outiine. 


EoTPT  is  the  country  in  wluch  we  first  find  a  goyerament  and  polit- 
ical institutions  established.  Civilization  eyeiywhere  seems  to  have 
commenced  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  associations,  on  the  banks 
of  rirers ;  and  the  Nile  invites  men  to  tillage  more  forcibly  than  any 
other.  Egypt  itself  has  been  called,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  "  the 
GiA  of  the  Nile,"  and  its  annual  inundations  have  had  a  vast  influence 
over  the  lives  and  customs,  the  religion  and  science,  indeed,  the  entire 
social  existence  of  the  people.  It  appears  that  civilization  advanced 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  river :  and  we  shall  therefore  com- 
mence our  examination  of  the  land,  at  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt. 

The  Nile  enters  Egypt  near  the  city  of  Sy6ne,  below  the  cataracts, 
and  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  about  nine  miles  in  breadth,  to 
Chem^mis,  where  the  valley  begins  to  widen.  At  Cercas4Srus,  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  stream  divides,  and  encloses  a  triangular 
piece  of  country,  called  tiie  Delta.  The  narrow  valley  from  Syene  to 
Chem'mis  was  called  Upper  Egypt ;  the  widpr  valley.  Middle  Egypt ; 
and  the  Delta,  Lower  Egypt. 

Rain  seldom  falls  in  Lower  Egypt,  almost  never  in  the  upper 
regions  :  the  fertility  of  the  country,  tnerefore,  depends  on  the  aiuuial 
overflowings  of  the  river.  These  inundations  are  caused  by  the  heavy 
rains,  that  faU  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  from  May  to  September.  The  rivers 
of  that  country  pour  their  waters  into  the  Nile,  which  begins  to  rise 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Early  in  August,  the  river  overflows  its 
banks,  giving  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea. 
Toward  the  beginning  of  October,  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  are  confined  to  the  proper  channel  of  the  nrex. 
The  fertility  of  Egypt  extends  as  far  as  this  inundation  reacheSi  ci  can 
be  oontiniied  by  aSificial  means. 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  mountainous  range 
qf  country,  extending  to  the  Red  sea,  suited,  in  some  districts,  for  pas- 
turage, but  unfit  for  agriculture;  abounding,  however,  in  those  rich 
quarries  of  marble  and  building  stone,  that  formed  the  inexhaustible 
magazines  for  the  architectural  wonders  of  Egypt. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  the  valley  is  bounded  by  a  stony 
ridge  covered  with  sand,  which  slopes  on  its  remote  side,  into  the 
Great  Desert.  This  ridge  protects  the  vaUey  from  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  whioh  would  otherwise  deeobfie  the  whole  eountry.^ 

Upp#v  Egypt  coAtaios  far  the  most  numerous  and  interestiltg  monu- 
ments. Near  the  cataracts,  are  the  islands  of  Phils  and  Elephantine, 
containing  the  proudest  edifices  of  'antiquity ;  lower  down,  the  city  of 
Apollo ;  tiken  Thebes,  filling  the  whole  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
NUe  with  enormows  temples,  more  like  mountains  dum  human  edifices, 
colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  with  the  Catacombs,  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river ;  and  lastly,  Dendera,  with 
the  celebrated  Zodiac  sculptured  on  its  mighty  temple. 

Middle  Egypt  is  a  wider  v§Jley.  It  contains  the  lake  Moeris,  an 
immense  reservoir,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  and  afibrding  such 
facilities  for  regulating  the  irrigation  of  the  country,  that  this  was  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Egypt.  The  labyrinth,  so  renowned  in  antiquity, 
was  near  Arsinoe.  Bek>w  Arsinoe  was  Memphie,  the  capital  of  Middle 
Egypt. '  This  was  the  city  of  the  Pharaohs  who  received  the  family 
of  Israel.  There  are  now  but  slight  remains  of  its  temples  and 
palaces :  the  neighboring  momtains  are,  however,  filled  with  catacombs 
similar  to  those  of  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  this  district  are  the  Pyramids. 

Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  possesses,  firom  the  extension  of  the 
river,  a  greater  quantity  of  fertile  land  than  the  oilier  districts.  It  was 
covered  with  flourishing  cities,  as  Sais,  Naucratis,  and  Alexandria, 
which  lasty  situated  en  tiie  western  firontier  of  the  Lybian  desert,  still 
retains  the  name,  and  proves  by  its  extensive  trade  the  wisdom  of  its 
great  founder. 

The  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Egyptians  dwelt  in  the  rich  plains 
of  the  vaUey*  and  attained  a  perfection  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  that 
but  for  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  monuments,  would  scarcely  be 
credited.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  sacerdotal  and  royal  policy, 
to  keep  this  population  stationaxy,  to  direct  their  attention  to  agricid- 
tuw,  commeroe,  and  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them  from  adapting 
the  nomad  life  of  the  pastoral  and  plundering  tribes  on  their  north- 
eastern frontiers :  and  l^noe  we  find  it  recoided,  that  *'  every  shepherd 
n  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.** 


Section  II. — Polilioal  and  Social  C(mdilion  tf  the  Egyptians. 

It  appears  that  the  Egyptiaina  were  a  btown  race  of  people,  and 
th«t  the  higher  castes  of  prints  and  warriors  were  fairer  than  the  other 
dasses.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Egyptians  derived  their 
s|f9Btem  of  esiriliBalion  inxfa  the  Hindus ;  bvt  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
\mm  tbis  eould  be. 

Local  circumstances  produced  marked  difibreaces  in  l&e  halnts  wni 


nanneiB  of  tbe  people.  In  Che  flEioinilaiiHms  eastern  districts  and  in 
the  fens  of  the  Delta,  where  agriculture  was  impossible,  the  inhabitanUl 
led  a  pastoral  life.  On  the  Nile  and  along  the  coast,  were  tribes  of 
fisbermen.  In  the  rich  plains,  dwelt  the  more  ciriliaed  part  of  tha 
nation.  The  institution  of  castes  existed  anlong  them.  The  priests 
and  warriors  were  the  most  honored;  next,  ihe  agriculturists,  mer* 
chants,  marine^  and  aftiBans ;  the  lowest  caste  was  that  of  shep^ 
herds. 

The  migrations  of  the  priestly  caste  from  their  natire  regions  in  the 
sooth,  were  not  simultaneous;  they  formed  settlements  at  different 
times,  in  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  valley.  The  central  point  of 
the  colony  was  always  a  temple,  round  which  cities  were  gradually 
formed.  These  settlements  afterward  led  to  the  division  of  the  country 
into  names^  a  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  a  city,  its  environs  and 
dependant  villages.  There  was  a  religious  (as  originally  a  political) 
di^inction  between  these  nomes:  each  city  had  its  own  presiding 
deity,  and  the  animals  regarded  as  sacred  in  one  nome  were  not 
respected  in  another.  The  history  of  these  petty  states  is  unknown ; 
but  they  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  dominion  of  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis. 

The  nations  bordering  on  the  Egyptians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
barbarous  and  wandering  tribes,  whose  avarice  was  roused  by  the 
increasing  opulence  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Hyk^sos,  or 
shepherd-kings,  as  they  were  called,  came  from  Arabia,  and,  after  many 
predatory  incursions,  made  themselves  masters  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Egypt. 

Egypt  became  united  under  one  sovereign,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyk^sos :  and  the  divisions  of  the  people  into  castes,  and  of  the  country 
into  nomes,  were  permanently  fixed.  The  priestly  caste  was  subdi- 
vided into  £unilies,  each  devoted  and  restricted  to  a  separate  temple 
ud  a  particular  God.  Over  each  of  these  sacerdotal  subdivisions  a 
high-driest  presided,  whose  office  was  hereditary ;  and  the  high-priests 
of  metropolitan  temples  enjoyed  authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  kings. 
And  their  influence  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  monopoly  of 
every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge.  They  were  not  only  priests, 
hot  also  judges,  soothsayers,  physicians,  architects,  and  sculptors. 

I  The  wairior-caste  noiked  next  to  ^at  of  the  priests:  the  royal 
&nuly  belonged  to  it.  Certain  nomes  were  assigned  to  the  support  of 
diis  caste,  most  of  which  were  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  country 
was  most  exposed  to  attack. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  earliest  nation  that  organized  a  regular 
army,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  o£  the  whole  system  of  ancient 
wai&re.  A  brief  account  of  their  military  affairs  will  therefore  illus- 
trate, not  only  their  history,  but  that  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies, 
sad  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  heroic  ages. 

The  most  impcntant  (Svision  of  an  Egyptian  army  was  the  body 
oC  war-chariots,  used  instead  of  cavalry.  These  chariots  were  mounted 
on 'two  wheels,  and  made,  especially  the  wheels,  with  great  care. 
They  were  hung  low ;  open  behind,  so  that  the  warrior  could  easily 
9(t0p  in  and  out ;  and  without  seat.  They  were  drawn  by  two  horses, 
generatty  contained  two  warriors,  one  of  whom  managed  the  steeds 
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wbfle  the  other  fonght.  Nadonfl  were  disdnguiBhed  horn  eaoh  other 
by  the  shape  of  their  chariots.^ 

Gr;sat  attention  was  paid  to  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses,  in 
Egypt.  The  harness  and  housings  of  the  horses  were  richly  deco*- 
rated ;  and  fixed  to  the  chariots,  on  the  outside,  was  a  quiver  and  bow- 
case,  decorated  also  with  extraordinary  taste  and  skill.  The  bow  was 
the  national  weapon,  employed  both  by  infantry  and  cayalry.  No 
nation  of  antiquity  paid  so  much  attention  to  archery  as  the  Egyptians ; 
their  arrows  were  drawn  to  the  ear ;  and  their  bows  were  more  pow- 
erful, and  their  arrows  better  aimed,  than  those  of  other  nations.  The 
children  of  the  warrior-caste  were  trained  from  eailiest  infancy  to  the 
practice  of  archery. 

The  aims  of  the  Egyptian  heayy-armed  infantry  were  a  spear,  a 
dagger,  a  short  sword,  a  hehnet,  and  a  shield.  Pole-axes  and  battle- 
axes  were  occasionally  used.  Coats-of-mail  were  used  only  by  the 
principal  officers,  and  some  remarkable  warriors,  like  Goliath,  the 
champion  of  the  Philistines.  The  light  troops  were  armed  with 
swords,  batdeaxes,  maces,  and  clubs. 

The  system  of  discipline  and  drill  was  very  complete.  Erery  bat- 
talion had  its  standard,  with  some  sjrmbol  or  sacred  object  represented 
on  it,  usually  the  cognizance  of  the  nome  or  tribe.  The  soldiers  were 
levied  by  conscription,  drilled  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  taught 
to  march  in  measured  time. 

Cavalry,  in  the  earlier  period,  were  not  employed  as  a  military  body, 
but  us^d  as  skirmishers,  vedettes,  and  expresses,  rather  than  as  war- 
riors. The  Egyptians  generally  treated  their  captives  with  great 
cruelty,  putting  them  to  death,  or  reducing  them  to  slavery. 

The  religion  and  government  of  Egypt  were  intimately  blended: 
there  were  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies  for  every  important  action, 
which  even  kings  dared  not  neglect.  This  gave  the  priests  paramount 
control  over  public  affairs  and  domestic  life.  The  reUgion  of  the 
priests  seems  to  have  been  more  refined  than  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
lower  classes :  one  general  idea,  however,  pervades  the  entire  system 
— ^the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  state.  Hence,  the  great  influence 
of  astronomy  in  their  theology,  as  determining  the  times  and  seasons 
for  agricultural  operations ;  hence,  also,  the  deification  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  nature.  Never  were  a  people  more  dependant  on 
priestly  astrologers  than  the  Egyptians :  the  stars  were  consulted  for 
every  undertaking,  private  or  public,  and  the  priests  alone  had  the  right 
to  consult  them  and  deliver  their  oracles.  The  belief  in  a  future  state 
influenced  every  portion  of  Egyptian  life :  but  the  nature  of  the  creed 
is  difficult  to  be  explained.  In  fact,  there  were  two  inconsistent  creeds, 
the  behef  in  transmigration  of  souls,  confined  to  the  priestly  caste ; 
and  the  belief  that  the  soul  will  continue  as  long  as  the  body  endures 
— ^whence  the  practice  of  so  carefully  embalming,  and  of  hewing  sep- 
ulchres in  the  solid  rock.  The  latter  was  the  popular  opinion ;  hence, 
the  importance  of  the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  dread  of  the  trial  after 
death,  when  a  tribunal,  under  priestly  direction,  determined  whether 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  the  tomb,  or  left  to  natural  decay. 

The  relative  position  of  the  lower  castes  varied  at  different  times ; 
but  all  trades  ai^  professions  were  hereditary.    It  was  probably  sup- 
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posed  that  this  exclusive  dedication  of  families  to  separate  employments 
would  insure  perfection  in  the  arts  ;  and,  certainly,  the  progress  of  the 
Egyptians,  especially  in  architecture,  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

Gymnastic  exercises  and  music  were  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  At  their  meals,  they  used  chairs  and  tables  not 
unlike  our  own.  Women  were  treated  more  respectfully  than  in  other 
countries  of  the  East.     Great  respect  was  paid  to  age  and  rank. 

The  principal  trees  of  Egypt  were  the  sycamore,  the  fig,  the  pome- 
granate, the  peach,  the  locust-tree,  and  the  vine.  Great  care  was  taken 
of  the  vines.  Wine  was  used  in  great  quantities,  by  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  merchants.  Of  esculent  vegetables  growing  wild,  the  most 
remarkable  were  the  lotus,  a  kind  of  lily,  and  the  papyrus  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  latter,  dried  and  prepared,  were  used  for  writing  upon.  Th^ 
cultivated  vegetables  were  com  and  pulse,  cotton,  melons,  cucumbers, 
onions,  dsc. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Egyptians  were  the  same  as  those  of 
most  civilized  countries.  The  cat  was  held  in  particular  honor.  The 
animals  of  the  mountain  and  desert  were  the  wild  ox,  the  goat  and 
sheep,  and  the  antelope.  They  seem  to  have  obtained  camels  from 
some  foreign  country.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  of  the  Nile, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus  deserve  to  be  noticed,  the  skin  of 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  best  covering  for  shields.  Wild  and 
tame  fowl  abounded ;  the  eggs  of  geese  and  other  poultry  were  hatched 
in  ovens  heated  to  the  requisite  temperature,  a  process  still  used  by  the 
modem  Copts. 

Sbctioh  Ilh^^HUtory  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Accession 

of  Psammetichtts. 

FROM   B.    C.    1900   TO    B.    C.    650. 

Egypt  was  originally  composed  of  several  small  states,  of  which  the 
first  were  founded  in  Upper  Egypt.  Though  Thebes  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  powerftd  states,  Memphis  is  that  of  which  we  have  the 
earliest  accounts.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  kingdom  when 
it  was«visited  by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  already  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  corn-trade.  The  court  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  was  reg- 
ularly organized :  the  jealousy  of  foreigners,  especially  the  heads  of 
pastoral  tribes,  was  not  yet  apparent,  for  Abraham  was  received  with 
great  hospitality. 

In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  Egypt  and 
the  sale  of  Joseph  to  Potiphar,  the  Hyk^sos  and  other  wandering  tribes 
had  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  to  ravage 
its  fruitful  fields.  The  policy  which  induced  the  Pharaoh  who  then 
occupied  the  throne  to  grant  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the  colony  of  the 
Israelites,  was  equally  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  generosity ;  it  was 
a  pasturage  and  frontier  province,  forming  the  eastern  barrier  of  Egypt 
toward  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  from  which  invasion  was 
most  dreaded.  By  assigning  this  district  to  Jacob  and  his  family,  it 
was  covered  in  a  short  time  by  a  numerous,  brave,  and  industrious 
people,  giving  additional  security  and  resources  to  the  country. 
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After  the  death  of  Joseph,  but  at  what  distance  of  time  there  ia  no 
evidence  to  determine,  a  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  Egypt.  This 
was  probably  the  event  described  by  profane  vnriters  as  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Hyk'sos,  and  consequently  the  Pharaoh  who  so  cruelly 
tyrannized  over  the  Israelites  was  nOt  a  native  Egyptian,  but  an  intru- 
sive foreigner.  The  motive  assigned  for  oppressing  the  Israelites  was, 
'^  this  people  are  more  and  mightier  than  we" — ^which  could  hardly  be 
true  of  the  whole  Egyptian  nation,  but  might  very  probably  be  of  a  race 
of  conquerors.  One  of  the  tasks  which  this  cruel  despot  imposed  on 
the  Israelites,  was  ^e  building  of ''  treasure  cities."  Among  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  them,  their  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  is  particularly  mentioned  :  under  the  burning  sun  of  Egypt,  the 
process  of  wetting,  tempering,  and  working  the  clay  previous  to  its 
being  moulded,  was  so  painful  and  unwholesome  that  it  was  usually  the 
work  of  slaves  and  captives.  But  when  the  Pharaoh  found  that  the 
Israelites  still  continued  to  '*  multiply  and  wax  very  mighty,"  he  had 
recourse  to  the  barbarous  expedient  of  extermination,  and  ordered  that 
all  the  male  children  should  be  destroyed.  Moses  was  saved  from  the 
general  slaughter  and  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court ;  after  which, 
though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated,  the  cruel  edict  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  Moses  never  forgot  his  parentage  and  nation ;  prob- 
ably the  courtiers  of  Pharaoh  failed  not  to  remind  him  that  he  belonged 
to  a  degraded  caste. 

Having  been  compelled  to  quit  Egypt  for  having  slain  one  of  the  op* 
pressors,  Moses  sought  shelter  in  the  land  of  Midian,  where  jirih>irt 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of 
His  chosen  people,  invei^ting  him  with  the  miraculous  powers  neces- 
sary for  so  difficult  an  object.  The  reigning  Pharaoh  refused  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  race  of  slaves,  and  his  obstinacy  was  punished  with 
ten  dreadful  plagties.  The  smiting  of  the  first-bom  was  the  consum- 
mation of  these  fearful  judgments :  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  hasted 
to  send  the  Israelites  away,  and  they  quitted  the  land  of  Egypt.  Av- 
arice induced  the  Pharaoh  to  pursue  them  with  a  mighty  army ;  but 
God  opened  a  passage  for  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea,  while 
the  Egyptian  host,  attempting  to  pursue  them,  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  returning  waters. 

TUs  calamity  (b.  c.  1491)  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Hyk'sos,  already  menaced  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Theban 
monarchy.  Previous  to  this,  we  have  scarcely  any  probable  account 
of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  except  that  M6nes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  Osirtesen  I.  the 
rharaoh  who  received  Joseph.  But  henceforth  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine with  probability  some  general  epochs  by  comparing  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  with  that  of  the  historians.  To  this  period  belong 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  d3mastie8  of  Manetho,  the  foimders  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  reign  of  Am^e- 
BOph  I.,  the  Thebans  extended  their  conquests  to  the  south,  and  seized 
on  part  of  Nubia.  Crude  brick  arches  were  constructed  at  this  period 
ffi.  c.  154D)  and  glass  was  soon  after  brought  into  use.  Under  the 
fourth  king  of  ithis  djmasty,  Thutmdsis,  or  Thothmes  III.,  the  children 
of  Israel  departed  from  E^pt,  and  the  Theban  monarch  succeeded  in 
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expeBiBg  the  Hyk^soa — greatly  weakened  by  the  destraction  of  their 
best  warriors  in  the  Red  sea — from  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
and  shutting  them  up  in  their  fortresses.  Their  great  stronghold  was 
taken  by  his  son  and  successor,  Thoth'^mes  IV. ;  and  the  shepherd- 
kings  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  withdraw  into  Syria. 
The  intimate  connexion  between  these  two  events — ^the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk^sos — ^have  led  to  their  being 
confounded  together.  The  next  remarkable  monarch  was  Am'enopS 
III.,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother;  but,  so<m  becoming 
weary  of  dirided  empire,  he  expelled  his  partner.  The  dethroned 
brother  was  probably  the  Dan^aus*  of  the  Greeks,  who,  leaving  Egypt 
with  his  partisans,  settled  in  Ar^gos,  of  which  he  became  king  (b.  c. 
1430).  The  pretended  vocal  statue  of  Mem'^non  was  erected  in  honor 
of  Am'enoph ;  and  in  his  reign  the  building  of  the  great  temples  seems 
to  have  been  commenced.  He  annexed  the  greater  part  of  Nubia  to 
his  dominions.  Among  his  successors  the  name  of  Ram^eses  is  the 
most  distiagnished.  It  was  borne  by  four  sovereigns;  two  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  two  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  first  was  expelled 
by  his  brother,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  Dan'aus :  the  second, 
called  Mi-Am^'mon,  "  he  who  loves  Am^mon,"  was  the  founder  of  the 
palace  of  Medinet  Abii  at  Thebes ;  and  from  the  sculptures  on  its 
walls,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  warrior  and  conqueror. 

Anr'enoph  IV.  ^as  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  In  his  un- 
fortunate reign  the  Hykfsos  renewed  t^eir  invasions ;  and  the  king, 
confiding  his  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  fled 
into  Ethiopia,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years  an  exile.  During  this 
pehod  the  Hyk^sos  were  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  excesses ;  for  "  they 
not  only  set  fire  to  the  cities  and  villages,  but  committed  every  kind  of 
sacrilege,  and  destroyed  the  images  oi  the  gods,  and  roasted  and  fed 
upon  ^ose  sacred  animals  that  were  worshipped ;  and  having  com- 
pelled the  priests  and  prophets  to  kill  and  sacrifice  them,  they  oast 
them  naked  out  of  the  coQntiy.''t  Amen^ophis  at  length,  aided  bv  an 
Ethiopian  army,  and  supported  by  his  gallant  son,  expelled  the  snep- 
herd-kings,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Ram^eses  the  Great,  called  also  S^thos  or  Sesos^tris,^  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  The  conquests  attributed  to  him 
are  so  mighty,  that  he  has  been  by  some  regarded  as  merely  a  sym- 
bolical being ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  he  appears  to 
be  undoubtedly  an  historical  personage.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
the  Ram'eses  who  founded  Medfnet  Abd,  or  the  son  of  Am^enoph,  be 
the  great  conqueror  who  carried  his  arms  into  Bac^tria  in  the  east,  and 
Thrace  in  the  west,  and  before  whose  throne  captives  frcMn  the  firozen 
Cau^casus  mingled  with  the  sable  tribes  from  the  extreme  south  of 
Ethi6pia :  but  the  existence  of  this  conqueror,  his  daring  hunts  of  the 
lion  in  the  desert  while  a  youth,  his  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk^sos, 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  the  vast  treasures  ne  collected  from  the 
vanqiushed  nations,  are  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  sculptured  history 
of  his  exploits  on  the  waUs  of  the  buildings  he  erected  or  enlarged. 

^Others  atidga  Dsai'tu  to  a  Ister  period. 

tMan^tbo^  as  quoted  by  Jos^phiu. 

t  WUkinaoa  identifies  Bam'eies  II.  with  Beao^tm. 
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Having  subdued  the  mountainous  districts  east  of  Egypt,  and  part  <st 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  war-galleys  to  scour  the 
Indian  seas.  The  naval  engagements  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Me- 
dfnet  Abti  and  Kamac  fully  support  the  account  of  these  expeditions 
given  by  the  historians,  and  sl&ow  that  they  were  extended  to  the 
western  coast  of  Hindost'an.  £thi6pia  was  subdued,  and  compelled  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  The  battle,  the  vie* 
tory,  the  offering  of  Uie  booty  and  tribute,  are  represented  on  the  mon- 
uments at  Kalabsh^,  in  Lower  Niibia.  His  campaigns  in  Asia  and 
Europe  were  equally  remarkable.  Northward  he  subdued  Syria,  An- 
,  at61ia,  and  part  of  Thrace ;  eastward  he  is  said  to  have  advanced  as  far 
as  Bac^'tria  and  India.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  neighborhood  of  Assy^ria  and  the  Euphrates ;  for  they  are 
represented  on  the  sculptures  of  the  building  called  the  tomb  of  Osy- 
man^yas,  but  which  should  rather  be  called  the  temple-palace  of  King 
Ram'^eses. 

It  is  singular  that  no  record  of  such  a  conqueror  should  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures;  for  he  must  have  subdued  the  land  of  C^aan  and 
Syria,  countries  which  were  always  coveted  by  the  rulers  of  £g3rpt. 
Mr.  Milman  very  plausibly  argues  that  the  conquests  of  Sesos^tris  took 
place  while  the  Israelites  were  virandering  in  the  desert,  and  that  this 
providential  arrangement  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  %hat  some  king  of 
£gypt  performed  many  of  the  exploits  attributed  to  Sesos^tris,  though  it 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  successors  of  Sesos'^tris  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  usual  in- 
dolence of  oriental  monarchs.  Their  history,  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  presents  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names,  until  we  come  to 
Sesodchis,  the  Shfshak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  was  the  first  mon- 
arch of  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  the  foolish  and  wicked  son  of  Solomon  (b.  c.  970),  Shfshak 
made  war  against  Palestine,  and  pillaged  Jerusalem.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  chariots,  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  and  an  in- 
numerable body  of  infantry,  consisting  not  only  of  Egyptians,  but  also 
of  Libyans,  Ethiopians,  and  Troglody'tes.  His  empire  consequently 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  and  included  a  large  portion  of 
southern  and  western  Africa. 

In  the  next  century  the  Egyptian  monarchy  declined  rapidly,  and  the 
country  was  subjugated  by  Sab^aco,  a  foreign  conqueror  from  Ethi6pia. 
The  history  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  will  be  found  in  the  next  chaptei}. 

After  some  time,  a  priest  named  S^thos  usurped  the  government, 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  He  not  only  neglected  the  caste  of  warriors, 
but  deprived  them  of  their  privileges  and  lands  ;  at  which  they  were  so 
incensed,  that  they  refused  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence.  SennacVerib, 
king  of  Assyria,  prepared  to  invade  Egypt  with  a  very  powerful  army, 
and  advanced  to  PeMsium  (b.  c.  713).  Sdthos,  deserted  by  the  milita- 
ry caste,  armed  the  laborers  and  artificers,  and  with  this  undisciplined 
host  marched  to  meet  the  invader.  A  pestilence  in  the  A8S3rrian  camp 
saved  Egypt  from  ruin,  and  Sennach^erib  returned  to  meet  fresh  mis- 
fortunes at  Jerusalem.  When  S^thos  died,  twelve  princes,  or  heads 
of  nomes,  shared  the  kingdom  among  them ;  but  soon  quarrelling  about 
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die  limits  of  their  respectiTe  principalities,  they  engaged  in  mutoal  war, 
and  drore  one  of  their  number,  Psammet^ichns,  prince  of  S4is,  into 
exile.  :  Psammet^ichua  levied  an  army  of  Greek  and  Carian  mercen- 
aries, UMSt  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  pirates ;  and  having  overcome 
all  his  rivals,  once  more  united  all  Egypt  into  a  single  monarchy,  of 
which  Mem^phis  ranked  as  the  capital,  though  S4is  was  usually  the 
seat  of  government.  The  intercourse  with  the  nations  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  was  greatly  extended  during  the  reign  of  Psammet''- 
ichus:  many  Greeks  settled  in  the  Egyptian  seaports;  and  a  new 
caste  of  interpreters  and  brokers  was  formed  to  facilitate  commerce. 
But  the  patronage  of  foreigners,  and  the  preference  that  Psammet^ichus 
showed  for  the  mercenariea  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  so  disgusted 
the  caste  of  warriors,  that  the  whole  body  emigrated  from  their  country, 
and  setttled  in  Ethiopia  (b.  c.  650). 

SicTioif  IV. — History  of  Egypt  from  the  Eeign  of  Psammetiditu  to  U$ 

Subjugation  by  Cambyses, 

FROM   B.C.  650   TO   B.C.  525. 

The  accession  of  Psammet'ichus  was  followed  by  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  ancient  policy  of  Egypt;  foreign  auxiliaries  performed 
the  duties  of  the  warrior  caste ;  plans  of  permanent  conquests  in  Syria 
succeeded  to  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs ;  and 
^e  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  rapidly  declined,  as  new 
opinions  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  new  institutions  rendered 
necessary  by  increasing  commerce.  For  several  reigns,  the  great 
object  of  Egyptian  policy  was  to  obtain  possession  of  &e  commercial 
cities  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Psammet^ichus  led  the  way  by  laying 
siege  to  Az6tus,  a  frontier  town  of  Syria — ^persevering  in  successive 
attacks  for  twenty-nine  years,  until  he  accomplished  his  object. 

N^chus,  called  in  Scripture  Pharaoh-N^cho,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammet^ichus  (b.c.  616),  and  became  a  powerful  prince,  both  by  land 
and  sea.  He  built  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  seas, 
and  attempted  to  unite  them  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez;  an  enterprise  subsequently  completed  by  Darfus  Hystispes.* 
The  increasing  strength  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  over- 
thrown the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  justly  alarmed  N^cho.  He  led 
an  army  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  directing  his  march  toward  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  checked  by  the  interference  of  Josfah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  tried  to  prevent  him  from  besieging  Car^chemish  or  Circ^- 
I  sinm,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.f  N^cho,  having  reached  the 
Euphrates,  captured  the  important  city  of  Car^chemish,  or  Circ6sium, 
which  he  garrisoned.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he  became  master  of 
Jerusalem,  led  its  monarch,  Jehoihaz,  away  captive,  and  placed 
Jehofakim  upon  the  throne. 

The  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Bab^ylon  rose  into  power  on  the  ruins  of 

*  Tbe  aavigatioii  of  the  nerthem  ptrt  of  the  Bed  sea  is  so  very  dangeroos 
that  this  canal  was  never  of  much  use.  Vessels  nsnaUy  stopped  at  M/os  Hoc'- 
mos,  now  Cosseir,  whence  there  was  a  good  caravan-zoad  to  tiie  Nile. 

1 8  Chroa.  zzzv.  21. 
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tbd  ABsyrian  en^nre.  Nebachadnez^zar,  its  mi^itiest  manaidi,  resolf«d 
OIL  the  conquest  of  western  Asia ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  eSorlM  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians  from  Car^chemish.  N6cho  tried  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  formidable  opponent ;  but  he  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  in  Syria  and 
Judea,  to  the  very  walls  of  Peltisium.  Jeremiah's  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  this  important  battle  has  all  the  minute  accuracy  of  history.* 

During  his  wars  in  Syria,  N^cho  did  not  neglect  the  improyement 
of  navigation.  A  Phoenician  fleet,  equipped  at  his  expense,  sailed 
down  the  Red  sea,  passed  the  straits  of  Bab^*Man^deb,  and,  coasdne 
the  African  continent,  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  two  thousand  years  before  the  rediscovery  of  it  by  Diaz  and 
Vasco  de  Gama.  The  expedition  returned  to  Egypt  through  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  after 
an  absence  of  three  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Psam^mis,  the  son  of  N^cho,  a  remarkable  cir* 
cumstance  occurred  (b.c.  600),  tending  to  prove  the  ancient  connexion 
between  the  institutions  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  which  has  been  denied 
by  the  modem  historians  of  the  German  school.  An  embassy  was 
sent  from  the  city  of  E^is  to  obtain  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  Olympic  games ;  and  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  im^citly  obeyed. 

A^pries,  the  Pharaoh-Hoph^ra  of  Scripture,  immediately  after  his 
accession  (b.c.  594),  attacked  the  Phoenician  states,  and  conquered 
Sidon.  He  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
promising  to  aid  him  in  his  revolt  against  Nebuchadnez^zar.  A'^pries, 
m  fulfilment  of  his  engagement,  led  an  army  into  Judea,  and  Nebuchad- 
nez^'zar,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  broke  up  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  nastened  to  meet  him :  but  ^e  Eg3qptians  were 
afraid  to  encounter  the  Babyl<mian  forces,  and  retired,  without  striking 
a  blow,  to  their  own  country,  leaving  their  allies  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
Nebuchadnez^zar's  vengeance.  For  this  act  of  perfidy,  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet  Ezekiel,t  denounced  severe  vengeance  on  the 
Eg3rptians  and  their  sovereign.  Not  less  distinct  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah :  "  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Ho|^''ra,  king  of  Egypt,  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  tluLt  seek  his  life ; 
as  I  gave  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnez^zar, 
his  enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life.'*  | 

The  accomplishment  followed  close  upon  the  latter  prediction.  A 
Grecian  colony,  established  at  Gyrene,  being  strengthened  by  fresh 
bodies  of  their  countrymen,  under  their  third  king,  Baf'tus  the  Happy, 
attacked  the  neighboring  Libyans,  and  seized  their  land.  An^dican, 
one  of  the  dispossessed  princes,  applied  for  aid  to  Pharaoh-Hoph^ra, 
who  sent  a  large  army  to  his  relief.  The  Egyptians  were  routed  with 
neat  slaughter  by  the  Cyreneans ;  and  the  nigitives,  to  excuse  their 
defeat,  averred  that  they  had  been  designedly  betrayed  by  their  mon- 
arch.  This  calumny  was  the  pretext  for  a  universaJ  revolt.  After  a 
long  civil  war,  of  which  Nebuchadnez^zar  took  advantage  to  devastate 
Lower  Egypt,  A'^pries  was  dethroned  by  Am^asis,  and  strangled  in 
prison  (B.C.  569). 

•  Jeremiah  zlvL  1-10.  f  Exekid  zziz.  8-15.         t  Jemuah  zliv.  30« 
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The  usmrper  was  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  his  great  abiHtieB  enabled 
him  to  oyercome  the  Egyptian  prejudice  of  caste,  especially  as  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  priesthood.  FoUoMring 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  he  tried  to  establish  his  supremacy  in 
western  Asia,  on  the  decline  of  the  Babylonian  power,  and  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  Ctgb^sus  against  Cyprus.  He  was  defeated, 
and  compellled  to  become  tributary  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  he  attempted  to  assert  his  independence,  and  thus  provoked  the 
rage  of  Camby^ses,  that  monarch's  successor.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  Persian  invaders  were  approaching,  Am^asis  quarrelled  with 
Phanes,  the  commander  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  his  ally,  Poly^- 
crates,  the  king  of  Samoa,  both  of  whom  tendered  their  aid  to 
Camby'ses.  But  before  the  evil  hour  of  the  Persian  invasion  arrived, 
Am'asis  died  (b.c.  525),  bequeathing  to  his  son  Psammen^itus  a  king^ 
dom  torn  by  internal  disa^iaions,  and  menaced  by  a  formidable  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  Ptammen^itus  ascended  the  throne,  when  Camby'ses 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  laid  siege  to  Peltisium.  This 
important  garrison  was  taken,  after  a  very  wea^  resistance ;  and  the 
Persians  advanced  into  the  open  country.  Psammen'itus  led  an  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries,  against  them ;  but  was  so  completely 
overthrown,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  save  his  capital.  CamWses, 
provoked  by  the  murder  of  one  of  his  ambassadors,  put  to  deaui  the 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  nobles,  and  reduced  their  wives  and  children  to 
slavery.  He  was  at  jfirst  inclined  to  spare  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
king ;  but  subsequently  learning  that  he  had  incautiouslv  expressed  a 
desire  for  revenge,  the  oruel  conqueror  condemned  him  to  drink 
poison. 

Camby^ses  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  religion  and  the  priestly 
caste  of  the  Egyptians :  he  slew  their  sacred  animals,  destroyed  their 
idols,  scourged  their  priests  as  slaves,  and  pillaged  their  temples. 

The  Egyptians,  instigated  by  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  caste, 
frequently  rebelled  against  the  Persians,  but  were  never  able  to  estab- 
lish their  independence ;  these  insurrections  were  punished  with  the 
most  relentless  severity,  and  thus  the  awful  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.* 

Skction  y.^~EgypU(m  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

Thb  monuments  show  us  that  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
mechanical  arts  was  much  greater  than  had  been  usually  supposed,  and 
that  an  accurate  examination  of  their  machinery  might  suggest  useful 
hints  for  the  present  day. 

Weaving  was  an  important  branch  of  industry,  the  cotton  and  flax 
being  indigenous.  It  is  uncertain  whether  silk  was  used.  The  stuffs 
were  woven  in  large  manufactories,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
priests,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  cloths  used  for  sacred  purposes, 
especially  for  the  mummies.  These  stuffs  were  generally  died  in  the 
wool,  and  many  of  them  embroidered  with  thresid  of  gold  and  silver 
wire ;  some  of  them  axe  striped,  others  stained  or  flowered,  and  the 

*  Ezek.  zzx.  13-19. 
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colors  of  all  exhibit  those  dazzling  hues  of  the  East,  which  we  are 
imable  to  rival  in  Europe. 

The  manufactures  in  metal  rank  next  in  importance.  Iron  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  known :  nearly  all  the  implements  not  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  were,  it  would  seem,  either  copper  or  brass.  The 
workmanship  of  the  Egyptians,  both  in  metal  and  wood,  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  forms  of  their  couches, 
harps,  ^c,  the  elegance  of  the  spindles  and  work-baskets  of  the 
ladies,  inspire  a  high  idea  of  the  refinement  of  their  domestic  life. 

Egypt  produced  excellent  clay  for  pottery,  and  earthen  ware  was 
used,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  preserving  the  mummies 
of  the  sacred  animals.  Their  vases,  m  the  indescribable  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  shapes,  rival  the  choicest  specimens  of  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  art. 

Ship-building  did  not  become  common  in  Egypt,  until  its  rulers 
became  masters  of  the  PhoBnician  forests;  but  they  manufactured 
vessels  of  burden  for  navigating  the  Nile. 

The  Thebai'd  was  the  central  point  of  trade  between  southern  Asia 
and  the  western  regions,  and  between  Ethiopia  and  northern  Africa. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  its  position,  the  most  ancient  and  productive 
gold  mines  in  the  world  were  in  its  neighborhood.  From  Ethic^is 
and  the  Negro  countries  were  brought  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  skins,  and 
slaves ;  from  Arabia,  incense,  and  from  India,  spices ;  and  these  were 
sold  to  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants.  The  native  commodities 
exported  were  principally  com  and  cloths :  the  com^trade  must  have 
been  particularly  valuable,  for  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  granary  of 
the  adjacent  countries. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

Section  l.^Oeographical  OiUUne.    Natural  Htstory. 

The  eastern  districts  above  the  Nile,  now  caUed  Nubia  and  Sennaar, 
have  been  possessed  from  a  remote  age  by  two  different  races,  the 
Etbiopian  and  the  Arabian,  which  are  even  now  but  partially  blended. 
The  country  is  iiill  of  historical  monuments,  chiefly  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  There  were,  in  these  countries  above  Egypt,  all  the  grada* 
tioos  from  the  complete  savage  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  tribes,  and 
from  them  to  the  wandering  herdsman  and  shepherd ;  but  there  was 
also  a  civilized  Ethiopian  people,  dwelling  in  cities,  possessing  a  gov* 
eroment  and  laws,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  the  frune 
of  whose  progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  arts  had,  in  the  earHest 
ages,  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  Nile,  before  its  continence  with  the  AstaVoras  (Mngrdm),  runs 
through  a  very  irregular  valley  formed  bv  two  chains  of  lulls,  which 
sometimes  retire  back,  and  sometimes  advance  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  river.  The  soil  of  this  valley  was  once  as  fertile  as  the  richest 
part  of  Egypt,  and  where  protected,  it  still  continues  so ;  but  the  hills 
on  both  sides  are  bordered  by  sandy  deserts,  against  which  they  afford 
but  a  scanty  protection.  The  Nubian  valley  below  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Astal/oras  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  subject  to  tha 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  and  sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  here  impeded  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  by 
die  intervention  of  cataracts  and  rapids ;  so  that  intercourse  is  more 
generally  maintained  by  caravans  than  by  boats.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley,  the  river  spreads  itself,  and  encloses  a  number  of 
fertile  islands.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nubian  valley  is  a  sno- 
cession  of  stupendous  monuments,  rivalling  those  of  Thebes  in  beauty, 
and  exceeding  them  in  sublimity. 

The  productions  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Nubian  valleys  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  Egypt.  The  island  of  Mero6,  as  it  was  called 
from  being  nearly  surrounded  with  rivers,  possessed  an  abundance  of 
camels,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  little  used  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
ivory,  ebony,  and  spices,  which  the  Ethiopians  sent  down  ^e  river, 
were  probably  procured  by  tradic  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Mero6 
had  better  harbors  for  Indian  commerce  than  Egypt:  not  only  were 
her  ports  on  the  Red  sea  superior,  but  the  caravan-routes  to  them  were 
shorter,  and  the  dangerous  part  of  the  navigation  of  that  lea  was  wholly 
avoided. 

The  wild  tracts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meroe  are  tenanted  by  an- 
imals whose  chase  afforded  employment  to  the  ancient,  as  it  does  now 
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to  the  modem  hunting  tribes;  especially  that  singular  creature  the 
giraffe,  or  camelopard,  so  recently  known  in  Europe.  The  elephant  is 
found  in  Abyssinia,  not  far  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  state  of 
Meroe. 

Section  ll.'^Htstary  of  the  EAiopians. 

The  early  history  of  Meroe  is  inyolved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Its  monuments  bear  evident  marks  of  being  the  models  for  the  wondrous 
edifices  of  Egypt ;  but,  shut  out  from  all  mtercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions by  the  interventi<m  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  only  when  they  were 
invaded,  or  became  invaders,  that  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  several  of  the  Egyptian 
iBonarchs  carried  their  arms  into  £thi6pia,  and  became  for  a  time  mas- 
ters of  the  country.  In  the  eleventh  century  before  the  Christiaa  era, 
the  Assyrian  heroine  Semir^amis  is  reported  to  have  attempted  its  con- 
quest ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  indeed  of  many 
other  exploits  attributed  to  this  wonderful  queen.  But  we  have  certain 
information  of  the  Ethiopians  being  a  powerful  nation  (b.  c.  971)  when 
they  assisted  Shfshak  in  his  war  against  Judsa  '*vdth  very  many 
chariots  and  horsemen."  Sixteen  years  after  this,  we  have  an  account 
of  Jud«a  being  again  invaded  by  an  army  of  a  million  Ethiopians,  un- 
accompanied by  any  £g3rptiui  force.*  From  the  Scripture  narrative, 
il  appeai?s  that  the  Ethiopians  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
Urt  of  war,  and  were  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
at  leint  a  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  kingdom  must  have  been 
also  in  a  very  fiourishing  condition,  when  it  was  able  to  bear  the  oost 
oCao  vast  aiid  diataat  an  expedition. 

The  Ethiopiaa  power  ipradually  increased  until  its  monarchs  were 
enabled  t<>  conquer  Egypt,  where  three  of  them  reigned  in  succession, 
fiab^akon,  Sev^echus,  and  Tar'akus,  the  TirlUikah  of  Scripture.f 
Sev^echus,  called  So  in  Scripture,  was  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that 
Hbah^  kiiig  of  Israel,  revolted  acainst  the  Assyrians,  relying  on  his 
assistance ;  %  but  was  not  supported  by  his  ally.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  ;  for  '*  in  the  ninth 
year  6(  Hosh^a,  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
«w»y  into  Atoyria,"  as  a  punishment  for  unsuccessM  rebellion*  Tir- 
hticah  was  a  moi^  warlike  prinbe :  he  led  an  army  against  Sennach^« 
erib,  king  of  Assyria,^  then  besieging  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Eg3rptian 
MditioiiB,  ^eaefred  in  tibue  age  of  BDerod^Otus,  give  an  accurate  account 
t£  the  providential  interpoaition  by  which  the  pride  of  the  Assjrrians 
Was  humbled. 

In  the  reign  of  Pslunmet'ichus,  the  entire  warrior-caflte  b(  the  Egyp* 
tians  migrated  to  £tfai6pia,  and  were  located  at  the  extreme  southern 
flxmtier  of  the  kingdom.  These  colonists  instructed  the  Ethiopians  in 
die  reoent  improvem^tits  made  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  ^m  for 
reststiBg  the  formidaUe  invasion  of  Camby'ses. 

-  •  2  Chion.  xiv.  B-13. 

t  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  recent  work  on  Mero6,  identifies  Tirkakah  with  the  pde$i 
flMkof>  (A  friiKt  we  deen  veify  insofficMit  gtoaad* 

}2KiBgi«xTii*4*  S  2  Kings,  zis.  9. 
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Scarcely  had  the  Persian  dynasty  been  estahlished  in  Egypt,  when 
Camby'ses  set  out  to  invade  Ethiopia,  without  preparing  any  store  of 
proYisions,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  deserts  Enough  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pass.  Before  he  had  gone  over  a  fifth  part  of  the 
route  from  Thebes,  the  want  of  provisions  was  felt ;  yet  he  madly  de« 
tennined  to  proceed.  The  soldiers  fed  on  grass,  as  long  as  any  could 
be  found ;  but  at  length,  when  they  reached  ^  deserts,  so  ^eadM 
was  the  famine,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cast  lots,  that  one  out  of 
every  ten  might  be  eaten  by  his  comrades. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  of  £thi6pia  was  always  elected  from  the 
priestly  caste ;  and  there  was  a  strange  custom  for  the  electors,  when 
weary  of  their  sovereign,  to  send  him  a  courier  with  orders  to  die. 
Ergam^enes  was  the  first  monarch  who  ventured  to  resist  this  absurd 
custom :  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptol'emy,  and  was  instruct- 
ed in  Grecian  philosophy.  So  far  from  yielding,  he  marched  against 
the  fortress  of  the  priests,  massacred  most  of  them,  and  instituted  a 
new  religion. 

Queens  frequently  ruled  in  Ethi6pia :  one  named  Candace  made  war 
on  Augus'tus  Ce'sar  about  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
though  defeated  by  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Romans,  obtained 
peace  on  very  favorable  conditions.  During  the  reign  of  another  of  the 
same  name,  we  find  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  prevalent  in  Merod, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  change  made  by  Ergam^'enes ;  for  the 
queen's  confidential  adviser  went  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
return  (▲.  d.  53)  was  converted  by  St.  Philip,*  and  became  the  means 
of  introducing  Christianity  into  Ethidpia. 

These  are  the  principal  historical  facts  that  can  now  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  ancient  and  once  powerfiil  state  of  Meroe,  which  has  now 
sank  into  the  general  mass  of  African  barbarism. 

Section  III.-*jlr(«,  Commerce^  and  Manntfaetwret  ofMerbi. 

The  pyramids  of  Meroe,  though  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Middle 
Egypt,  are  said  to  surpass  Uiem  in  architectural  beauty,  and  the  sep- 
ulchres evince  the  greatest  purity  of  taste.  But  the  most  important 
and  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Ethiopians  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, is  their  knowledge  and  employment  of  the  arch.  Mr.  Hoskins  has 
staled  that  these  pyramids  are  of  superior  antiquity  to  those  of  Egypt. 

The  Ethiopian  vases  depicted  on  the  monuments,  though  not  richly 
ornamented,  display  a  taste  and  elegance  of  form  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  In  sculpture  and  coloring,  the  edifices  of  Meroe,  though 
not  so  profusely  adorned,  rival  the  choicest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  favorable  position  of  Meroe  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  and  the  interior  of  Africa :  it  was  the 
entrepot  of  trade  between  the  north  and  south,  between  the  east  and 
west,  while  its  fertile  soil  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  purchase  foreign 
luxuries  with  native  productions.  It  does  not  appear  that  fabrics  were 
woven  in  Meroe  so  extensively  as  in  Egypt ;  but  the  manufactures  of 
metal  must  have  been  at  least  as  flourishing.  But  Meroe  owed  its 
greatness  less  to  the  produce  of  its  soil  or  its  factories,  than  to  its  po- 

•Aett  viL  33. 
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sition  on  the  intersection  of  the  leading  caravan-routes  of  ancient  com' 
merce.  The  great  changes  in  these  lines  of  trade,  the  devastations  of 
successive  conquerors  and  revolutions,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Sar^acens, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fertile  soil  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
moving  sands  from  the  desert,  are  causes  sufficient  for  the  ruin  of  such 
a  powerful  empire.  Its  decline,  however,  was  probably  accelerated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  nomad  hordes,  who  took  advantage  of  its  weakness 
to  jttunder  its  defenceless  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

SscTioir  l.~^Oeograjhkal  OuHine. — Natural  EuUny. 

Babtl6nia,  or  Chalds^a,  was  situated  between  two  great  rivers,  the 
Euphrdtes  on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east.  The  bed  of  the 
Tfgris  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  its  channel  much 
deeper,  and  the  banks  so  precipitous,  that  it  very  rarely  overflows 
uiem. 

6abyl6nia  was  properly  the  country  on  the  lower  Euphrates :  north 
of  it  were  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotdmia,  and  beyond  these,  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Armenia,  supposed  by  many  writers  to  have 
been  the  first  habitation  of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  after  the  Flood. 

Be3rond  the  Tigris  was  the  region  properly  called  Assyr^ia,  a  tables- 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  chains  of  mountains,  which 
have  aflfoirded  shelter  to  plundering  nomad  tribes  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  soil,  though  not  so  rich  as  that  i3^  Babyldnia,  was 
generally  fruitful.  But  almost  ever  since  the  f&D  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  country  has  been  devastated  by  wars  between  powerful 
monarchies  and  nations ;  and  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  wilderness, 
save  that  some  patches  of  land  are  cultivated  ia  the  neighborhood  of 
the  few  inconsiderable  towns  within  its  precincts. 

Babyl6nia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  rivalled  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  valley  of  the  Nile :  the  soil  was  so  peculiarly  suited  for 
com,  that  the  husbandman's  returns  were  sometimes  three  hundred 
fold,  and  rarely  less  than  two  himdred  fold.     The  rich  oily  grains  of 
die  patt^iam  and  ses^amum  were  produced  in  luxuriant  abundance ;  the 
lig-tree,  the  olive,  and  the  vtrxs,  were  wholly  wanting ;  but  there  were 
korge  groves  of  palm-iTees  oa  the  banks  of  die  river.     From  the  palms 
tbey  obtained  not  only  fruit,  but  wine,  sugar,  and  molasses,  as  the 
Arabs  do  at  the  present  time.     Dwarf  cypress-trees  were  scattered 
over  the  plains ;  but  these  were  a  poor  substitute  for  other  species  of 
wood.    To  this  deficiency  of  timber  must  be  attributed  the  neglect  of 
the  river  navigation,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  seas,  by  the  Babylonians. 

Stone  and  marble  were  even  more  rare  in  this  country  than  wood, 
bnt  the  clay  was  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  These, 
whether  dried  in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kihis,  became  so  hard  and 
durable,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  remains  of 
ancient  walk  preserve  the  bricks  uninjured  by  their  long  exposure  to 
tile  atmosphere,  and  retaining  the  impcssion  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
•hailed  chaiadef  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  ooiy  just  been 
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manufactured.  Naphtha  and  bitumen,  or  earthy  oil  and  pitch,  were 
produced  in  great  abundance  above  BaVylon,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Hit :  these  seryed  as  substitutes  for  mortar  or  cement ;  and  so  lasting 
were  they,  that  the  layers  of  nishes  and  pahn-leaves  laid  between  the 
courses  of  bricks  as  a  binding  material,  are  found  at  this  day  in  the 
ruins  of  Bab^'ylon,  as  perfect  as  if  a  year  had  not  elapsed  since  they 
were  put  together. 

Section  II.—- PoZtlural  ncnd  Socud  Condition  of  the  ABsynans  and 

Babylonians. 

Despotism,  in  its  most  severe  form,  was  established  in  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  in  those  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  The  king's  will 
was  the  law ;  no  code  existed  to  restrict  his  judgments ;  and  even 
ancient  customs  were  set  aside  at  his  pleasure.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state,  and  claimed  divine  worship.  His 
palace  was  crowded  with  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he  chose 
to  collect,  and  these  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  eunuchs, 
an  unfortunate  race,  first  brought  into  use  in  Assyr^ia. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  priests,  usually  called 
Chaldeans,  were  a  caste  or  an  order ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that,  like 
the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Persians,  the  Babylonians  had  an 
hereditary  priesthood.  Their  religion  was  the  kind  of  idolatry  usuaUy 
called  Sabian ;  that  is,  they  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
starry  host.  In  a  later  age,  they  added  to  this  the  worship  of  deified 
mortals,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
celestial  luminaries,  just  as  Eastern  monarchs  of  the  present  day  call 
themselves  "brothers  of  the  sun  and  moon."  Their  supreme  deity 
was  named  B4al,  or  Bell,  which  signifies  Lord :  the  mixture  of  the 
astronomical  with  th©  hiistorical  character  of  the  idol  has  rendered  the 
Assyrian  mjrthology  complicated  and  obscure ;  and  the  double  character 
of  their  deities  generally,  has  brought  confusion  not  only  into  mythol- 
ogy, but  history ;  for  many  of  the  fabulous  legends  respecting  Nfnus 
and  Semir^amis  are  manifestly  imperfect  astronomical  theories.  Cru- 
elty and  obscenity  were  the  most  maxked  attributes  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Ass^an  idolatry ;  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  and  prostitution 
was  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty.  It  had  %\bo  much  of  the  absurdity  that 
belongs  to  the  Brahminism  of  the  present  d^y ;  monstrous  combinations 
of  forms  were  attributed  to  the  gods ;  their  idols  had  many  heads,  and 
jumbled  the  limbs  of  men  and  the  members  of  animals  together; 
Uiese  had  probably  at  first  a  symbolic  meaning,  which  the  priests  pre- 
Berved  by  tradition,  but  which  was  carefiiUy  concealed  ftom  the  vnlgar 
herd. 

The  condition  of  w<»nen  was  more  degraded  in  Bab'ylon  than  in  any 
other  Eastern  country.  No  man  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  ;  when  girls  attained  mature  age,  they  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  public  markets,  and  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
money  thus  obtained  for  beauty  was  applied  to  portioning  ugliness. 
Debauchery  and  gross  sensuality  were  the  natural  results  of  such  a 
system,  and  these  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  habitual  intoxication 
of  every  class  of  society.   This  dissolute  people  were  as  superstitious  as 
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they  were  depraved,  and  -vrere  the  slares  of  the  Chaldean  priests  and 
ju^ers. 

The  Babylonians  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  in  mathematical  science :  their  astronomical  knowledge  was 
rery  extensive,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  by  astrological  absurdities  as  to 
be  nearty  useless.  The  arts  of  weaving  and  working  in  metal  were 
practised  in  Babylon ;  the  naphtha  and  petroleum  furnished  excellent 
fuel  for  furnaces;  and  the  accounts  given  of  their  skill  in  metal- 
foundAig  show  that  they  had  made  many  ingenious  contrivances,  which 
supplied  their  natural  wants  of  stone  and  wood. 

The  Babylonian  language  belong  to  that  class  called  Semit^ic,  of 
which  the  Hebrew,  Arsd>ic,  and  Synac,  are  branches.  They  possessed 
an  alphabetic  character,  and  wrote  on  bricks  and  earthen  cylinders.  It 
IB  not  certain  that  they  possessed  books,  their  coimtry  producing  no 
materials  from  which  paper  could  be  manufactured. 

• 

Section  III.— ^Hw^ory  of  the  Atstpians  and  Babyhnians. 

FROM  B.C.  2204  TO   B.C.  538. 

AssTRUN  history,  according  to  Grecian  authorities,  particularly 
Ct^sias  and  Diodorus,  is  nothing  more  than  traditions  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines,  who,  at  some  early  period,  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Euphrates — ^traditions  without  any  chronological 
data,  and  in  the  ordinary  style  of  Eastern  exaggeration.  The  Assyrian 
histxyiy  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptnres  is  that  of  a  distinct  nation  of 
conquerors  that  founded  an  empire.  This  history  is  however  confined 
to  incidental  notices  of  the  wars  between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Isra- 
elites and  Jews.  Herod^otus  briefly  touches  on  the  Assyrian  empire ; 
but  his  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  narrative  given  in  the 
Old  Testament.  We  shall  endeavor  to  deduce  from  all  these  sources 
the  most  authentic  account  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 

The  miraculous  interruption  of  the  building  of  Bdbel  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  that  spot  by  the  followers  of  Nim'rod,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  nomad  chief  that  founded  a  permanent  monarchy.  He 
was  the  NinuF  of  profane  history — a  warrior,  a  conqueror,  the  builder 
of  cities,  and  the  founder  of  an  empire.  Tradition  has  based  a  long 
romance  on  these  few  facts,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  The 
Assyrian  empire  ajppears  to  have  been  founded  b.  c.  1237,  and  Nin^eveh 
was  its  metropolis.  Nlnus  chose  for  his  principal  queen  Semir'amis, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  ofiicers,  to  whose  prudent  counsels  he  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  many  of  his  victories. 

On  the  death  of  Nfnus,  Semir^amis  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  empire  as  regent.  She  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Bab'y- 
km ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  additions,  however,  that  she 
made  to  the  city,  and  the  stupendous  edifices  with  which  she  adorned 
il,  in  some  degree  justified  the  tradition.  Her  wars  were  waged  in  the 
most  remote  countries;  she  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt,  and 
invaded  Ethi6pia,  on  one  side,  and  to  have  attacked  India,  on  the  other. 
Semir'amis  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Nin'yas,  who  gave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  debauchery,  keeping  himself  secluded  in  his  palace, 
and  introsting  the  entire  care  of  the  administiaticm  to  his  ministers. 
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Hi»  succe88on  for  several  generations  followed  his  base  exBrnfiio ;  md 

the  Assyrian  monarchy  gradually  decayed. 

Leaving  the  traditions  respecting  Ninus  and  Semir^amis,  in  which 
ft  few  historical  facts  are  quite  obscured  under  a  cloud  of  fables  and 
astronomical  allegories,  we  come  to  the  portion  of  Assyrian  history 
founded  on  the  authentic  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Assyr- 
ians began  to  extend  their  empire  westward  beyond  the  Euphrates  in 
the  reign  of  Pul  (b.  o.  771).  He  approached  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israeli  then  ruled  by  the  usurper  Men^'ahem,  and  inspired  so 
much  terror,  that  his  forbearance  was  purchased  by  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver.* 

Tiglath-pul-as'sur  succeeded  to  the  throne  (b.  c.  747),  and  prepared 
|o  pursue  the  plans  of  conquest  that  Pul  had  sketched.  H6  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  transplanted  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  remote  parts  of  his  empire. f  Invited  by  A'liaz,  kinff  of 
Judah,  he  made  war  against  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Syria,  stormed  its 
celebrated  metropolis,  Damas^cus,  and  removed  the  vanquished  people 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Shalman-as'sur  ivas  the  next  monarch  (b.  c.  728).  He  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  took  Samaria  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  led 
the  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  supplying  their  place 
with  colonies  from  other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Israel,  Shal- 
man-as^sur  invaded  Fhceaicia,  and  subdued  all  the^rincipal  cities  ex- 
cept Tyre, 

San-her'ib,  or  Sennach'erib,  was  the  next  monarch.  He  led  an  army 
against  Hezekfah,  king  of  Judah  (b.  c.  724),  and  also  attacked  Egypt. 
His  impious  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  the  Jews  were  punished 
by  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army ;  and  he  returned  home  mor- 
tified and  disgraced.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he 
was  slain  by  his  own  sons. 

Assar-hadMon-pul,  the  EsarhadMon  of  Scripture,  and  Sardanapilus 
of  profane  history,  was  the  third  son  of  San-her^ib,  and  was  chosen  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  the  parricides,  Adram-meFek  and  Shar- 
ez^er.  The  accounts  given  of  this  prince  are  so  very  inconsistent,  that 
many  have  supposed  mat  there  were  two  of  the  name  -,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  an  active  conqueror, 
and  that  he  subsequently  sunk  into  sensuality  and  sloth.  He  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  made  some  impression  on  Egypt ;  but,  re- 
turning to  Nin'eveh,  he  became  the  slave  of  intempeiance,  and  thus 
disgusted  the  hardy  warriors  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory. 
The  satraps  of  M^dia  and  Babylonia  revolting,  besieged  Sardanapalus 
in  his  capital ;  and  he,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and 
unable  to  protract  his  defence,  made  a  huge  pile,  on  which  he  placed 
his  wives  and  his  treasures ;  then  setting  it  on  fire,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  fiames  (b.  c.  717).  Thus  ended  the  Assyrian 
monarchy ;  and  the  supremacy  of  central  and  western  Asia  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Babylonians. 

The  Kasdih,  or  Chaldeans,  a  northern  nomad  tribe  firomthe  mount- 
am-chains  of  Tau'rus  and  the  Gau'casua,  appear  to  have  been  em- 
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ployed  as  mercenaries  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs^  and  to  have  been 
stationed  in  Babyldnia.  As  is  not  unusual  in  the  East,  these  soldiers 
revolted  against  their  masters,  and  prepared  to  carve  out  an  empire  for 
themselves.  That  they  were  a  conquering  horde  which  settled  in  the 
country,  is  proved  by  the  express  testimony  of  Isaiah.  ^  Behold  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  [Kasdim]  ;  this  people  was  not,  until  the  Assyr- 
ian (bunded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness :  they  set  up  the 
towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof.***  The  chronology 
of  the  Babylonian  Chaldeans  conmiences  with  the  reign  of  Nabonas^- 
sar  (b.  c.  747),  a  remarkable  era  in  history,  because  the  introduction 
of  the  Egyptian  solar  year,  during  the  reign  of  that  prince,  first  sup- 
plied the  Chaldeans  with  an  accurate  mode  of  measuring  time.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  Nabonas'sar,  and  his  twelve 
immediate  successors.  During  their  reigns,  indeed,  Babyl6nia  appears 
again  to  have  become  dependant  upon  Assyr'ia,  and  not  to  have  re- 
covered its  freedom  until  the  general  insurrection  against  Sardana- 
pilus. 

Nabopolas'sar,  or  Nebo-pul-as'sar,  became  king  of  BaVylon  soon 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (b.  c.  627).  Pharaoh- 
Necho  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  central  Asia  to  extend 
his  dominions  to  the  Euphrites.  He  gained  possession  of  Car^chemish 
(Circesium),  and  induced  the  governors  of  Ccel6-S3rria  and  Phosnicia  to 
revolt  against  Nabopolas'sar.  In  the  reduction  of  these  provinces,  the 
Babylonian  monarch  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  son,  Nebuchadnez'zar, 
or  Nebo4t8l-as'sar,  who  subsequently  raised  the  empire  to  the  summit 
of  its  greatness.  Nebuchadnez'zar  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Pharaoh-Necho,  at  Car'chemish  (b.  c.  604) ;  and  was  about  to  follow 
up  his  success  by  invading  Egypt,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Bab'yion 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  death. 

Nitoc^ris  was  probably  the  queen  of  Nebnchadnez'zar.  She  seems 
to  have  acted  as  regent  while  the  king  was  employed  in  foreign  wars, 
and  her  name  is  associated  widi  the  splendid  buildings  erected  in 
Babylon  in  this  reign. 

Before  invading  Egypt,  Nebuchadnez^zar  had  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Jttdah,  and  brought  several  of  its  princes  to  Bab'ylon  as  captives  or 
hostages.  Among  these  was  the  prophet  Daniel.f  Soon  afterward  the 
Scythians,  probably  some  Tartar  horde,  invaded  the  Assyrian  provinces, 
and  the  Jews  embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence. 
Nebnchadnez'zar  was  then  besieging  in  conjunction  with  Cyax^'ares  the 
Mede ;  but  having  taken  and  destroyed  this  ancient  rival  of  BaVylon, 
he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a  resistless  force.  The  holy  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  its  monarch  slain,  his  son  sent  prisoner  to 
Babylon,  and  a  new  king  appointed  as  deputy  to  the  conqueror.  The 
Jews  again  revolted,  relying  on  the  promised  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
were  once  more  subdued,  and  treated  with  barbarous  cruelty.  Their 
city  was  laid  desolate,  their  lands  wasted,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
led  into  captivity.  The  conqueror  then  proceeded  into  Phcenicia,  which 
he  eompletely  subdued ;  whence  he  advanced  to  Egypt,  and  plundered 
the  krwer  vaUey  of  the  Nile.  It  was  after  his  return  from  this  expedi- 
tiaa,  that  Nebuchadnez^zar  erected  the  golden  image  in  the  plains  of 

•  Isaiah  zxilL  13.  f  Daniel  ii.  1,  &e. 
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Ddra.*  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  impiety  of  Nebuchadnez^zar 
was  punished  by  a  fit  of  lunacy ;  during  which  **  he  was  driven  from 
men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails 
like  birds'  claws  ."t 

£vil-Merodach  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  reign  was  murdered  by 
his  sister's  husband,  Neriglis'sar.  But  the  young  prince  Belshaz^zar, 
was  saved  from  the  conspirators.  He  continued  several  years  in  ob- 
scurity, but  did  not  profit  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity.  At  this 
time  the  power  of  the  Medes  had  reached  a  formidable  height,  and  the 
Babylonians  summoned  the  kings  of  western  Asia  to  aid  in  preventing 
its  further  extension.  The  Medes  were  commanded  by  Cyax^ares  and 
his  nephew  Cyprus.  After  a  fierce  engagement,  the  Babylonians  were 
totally  defeated,  and  their  sovereign  slain. 

Labosoar^chad  succeeded  his  father  Neriglis^sar  (b.  c.  555) ;  but  on 
account  of  his  tyranny  was  dethroned,  after  a  reign  of  only  a  few 
months,  and  the  legitimate  line  restored  in  the  person  of  N^bo-an-dal, 
called  also  Nabonadius  and  Labyn^tus,  who  took  the  surname  of  Bel- 
shaz'zar,  that  is,  the  "  mighty  prince  of  Bel."  As  he  was  a  youth,  the 
regency  was  intrusted  to  Queen  Nitoc'ris.  She  completed  the  works 
which  Nebuchadnez'zar  had  commenced,  and  is  said  to  have  connected 
the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the  Euphrates  both  by  a  bridge  and  a 
tunnel.  To  complete  the  last  work,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  river 
for  a  time  into  a  new  channel ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  lake  and  canal 
were  constructed  to  the  north  of  Bab'ylon.  When  Belshaz'zar  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  deserted  the  prudent  line  of  policy  by 
which  Nitoc'ris  had  delayed  the  fate  of  the  tottering  empire ;  not  only 
abandoning  himself  to  licentious  pleasures,  but  provoking  the  hostility 
of  the  warlike  Medes.  Cyax'ares,  the  "  Darawe'sh"  (Dari'us),  that  is, 
king  of  the  Medes,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Cyprus,  invaded  Bab- 
ylonia, and  soon  laid  siege  to  the  metropolis.  Confiding  in  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  Belshaz'zar  laughed  his  enemies  to  scorn ;  and  while  die 
enemy  was  still  before  the  walls,  gave  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  his  ex- 
pected success.  Cyprus,  on  the  same  evening,  sent  a  detachment  to 
open  the  canal  leading  to  the  lake  that  had  been  dug  by  Nitoc^ris,  or- 
dering his  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  water  should  be  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  to  enter  the  city  through  the  deserted  channel. 

Meantime  the  revelry  of  the  feajst  was  disturbed  by  the  supernatural 
handwriting  interpreted  by  Daniel^  annoimcing  the  impending  de- 
struction of  the  empire.  Guided  by  the  lights  that  gleamed  from  the 
chambers  of  revelry,  the  Medes  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  and  attacked  the  guards  before  the  palace.  The  guests  within, 
startled  by  the  clash  of  arms,  fiung  the  gates  open  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  tumult,  and  thus  gave  admission  to  the  enemy.  Belshaz'zar,  in 
this  hour  of  despair,  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scent :  he  drew  his  sword,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  friends  attempted 
to  drive  back  the  enemy ;  but,  **  flushed  with  success,  and  drunk  with 
gore,  whole  multitudes  poured  in :"  he  fell  in  his  own  hall ;  and  with 
him  fell  the  empire  of  Bab'ylon  (b.  c.  538). 

*  Daniel  iii.  1,  &c.  f  ^^^^^  i^*  33*  t  Baniel  v.  1,  &«• 
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Sbction  IV^^'Deseriptian  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

The  city  of  Nin'eyeli,  probably  so  named  from  Ninus,  its  fomider, 
8tood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  north 
of  Bab'ylon.  Like  all  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  it  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  and  retained  the  traces  of  the  nomad  encampment  in  which  it 
originated.  It  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference.  Nor  will 
this  great  extent  seem  incredible,  when  we  reflect  that  the  houses  were 
not  built  in  continuous  streets,  but  stood  apart,  as  the  tents  formerly 
did,  each  surrounded  by  gardens,  parks,  and  farms,  whose  size  varied 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  respective  proprietors.  Nin'- 
eveh.  In  short,  was  less  a  city,  according  to  the  modem  European  no» 
tions,  than  a  collection  of  villages,  hamlets,  and  noblemen's  seats,  en- 
closed within  one  wall  as  a  common  defence.  The  fortifications,  ac- 
cording to  the  historians,  were  constructed  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The 
walls  were  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  so  wide  that  three  chariots 
might  drive  on  them  abreast,  and  they  were  further  secured  by  fifteen 
hundred  lofty  towers.  After  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Modes, 
Nin'eveh  appears  to  have  long  remained  desolate;  several  villages 
were  subsequently  erected  from  its  ruins,  the  largest  of  which  pre- 
served the  name  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  now  a  desert  waste  : 
even  the  wild  vegetation  that  usually  veils  the  ruins  of  fallen  greatness 
has  disappeared,  and  desolation  is  spread  over  the  entire  landscape. 

Bab'tlon  stood  in  a  plain,  and  was  perfectly  square;  the  river 
Euphrates  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  also  supplied  water 
to  the  ditches,  which  were  dug  in  front  of  the  walls.  The  streets 
were  perfectly  straight,  and  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  stood  the  tower  of  B^lus,  which 
was  probably  built  on  the  foundations  of  Babel.  When  completed  by 
Nebuchadnez^zar,  each  of  the  sides  of  the  city  was  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  consequently  the  whole  circumference  was  sixty  fniles. 
The  eastern  division  was  the  most  recent :  it  was  built  by  the  Kasdfm, 
or  Chaldeans;  and  there  Nebuchadnez^zar  erected  the  great  palace 
whose  circuit  was  equal  to  that  of  a  moderate-sized  city.  Like  the 
generality  of  steppe  regions,  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
Cuphrites  produced  neither  stone  nor  wood  fit  for  building;  but  the 
vicinity  o(  Bab^ylon  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  clay,  which, 
dried  in  the  sun  or  burnt  in  kilns,  became  so  firm  and  durable,  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  which  have  been  thrown  down  for  centuries, 
have  withstood  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  present  day ;  and, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  retain  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  with  which  they  were  impressed.  Nature 
also  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  naphtha  or  bitumen,  which  served 
instead  of  lime.  Layers  of  rushes  and  palm-leaves  were  laid  between 
the  strata  of  brick;  and  the  traveller  Niebuhr  found  specimens  of 
these  in  the  ruins  of  BaVylon,  so  perfect  that  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  they  had  not  been  placed  together  longer  than  a  few  months. 

The  walls  of  Bal/ylon  were  made  of  brick,  cemented  by  bitumen, 
eighty-seven  feet  thick,  and  more  than  three  hundred  high :  they  were 
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surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  pierced  by  a  hundred  gates,  all  made 
of  solid  brass.  Towers  were  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  gates  and 
the  comers  of  the  walls,  except  where  a  morass  protected  the  walls, 
and  prevented  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Wide,  straight  streets,  or 
rather  roads,  from  each  of  the  gates,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which,  with  the  four  half-streets  that  fronted  to  the  walls,  divided  the 
ci^  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each  of  four  furlongs  and 
a  half  oh  each  side,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 
These  squares  were,  in  fact,  separate  villages,  and  many  of  them  were 
wholly  untenanted,  being  used  as  parks  or  pleasure-grounds  by  the  king 
and  his  nobles. 

A  bridge  passed  over  the  Euphrates  between  the  two  palaces  on  the 
opposite  banks,  which,  we  are  assured,  were  further  connected  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.  The  length  of  the  bridge  was  about  a  fuiiong,  but 
its  breadth  only  thirty  feet ;  a  long  causeway  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
made  the  bridge  appear  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  really  was. 

The  temple  of  Belies  was  the  most  wondrous  structure  of  the  city. 
It  was  at  its  foundation  a  furlong  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth :  its  height  is  said  to  have  exceeded  six  hundred  feet,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  It  was  built  in  eight  stories, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ascended.  Instead  of  stairs, 
Siere  was  a  sloping  terrace  on  the  outside,  sufficiently  wide  for  car<* 
riages  and  beasts  of  burden  to  ascend.  Nebuchadnez'zar  made  great 
ad£tions  to  this  tower,  and  surrounded  it  with  smaller  edifices,  enclosed 
by  a  wail  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  whole 
was  sacred  to  Bel  or  B^lus,  whose  temple  was  adorned  with  idols  of 
gold,  and  all  the  wealth  that  the  Babylonians  had  acquired  by  the 
plmider  of  the  East.  Next  to  the  temple  was  the  old  palace,  strongly 
fortified ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  tiie  new  palace, 
whose  enclosures  and  pleasure-grounds  covered  a  space  of  eight  miles 
round.  Within  its  precincts  were  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens, 
consisting  of  terraces  one  above  another,  raised  upon  pillars  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  city,  well  floored  with  cement  and  lead,  and 
covered  with  earth,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  were 
planted. 

From  the  time  of  its  conquest,  Bal/ylon  gradually  decUned.  '  Alex- 
an^der  the  Great  designed  Bab^ylon  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
was  preparing  to  restore  its  ancient  splendor  when  he  was  prematurely 
cot  off.  Thenceforward,  its  decay  was  rapid ;  and  it  is  now  a  vast 
heap  of  ruins,  tenanted  only  by  the  beasts  and  birds  that  love  to  haunt 
solitary  places.  Thus  literally  has  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  been 
fulfilled :  "  Bab^ylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  Grod  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  gen- 
eration to  generation :  but  wild  beasts  of  die  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
and  ostriches  shall  fill  their  houses,  and  the  daughters  of  the  owl  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  howlers  [jackab] 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  vnld  hounds  in  their  pleasant 
palaces."* 

*  iBaiak  xiii.  19-22.  (6es£niub'8  TranaUtion.) 
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SECTToif  V.^^'Oommeree  and  Manufactures  of  the  Babylonians, 

Weaving  of  cotton,  woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets,  were  the  principal 
manufactures  established  in  BaVylon;  and  the  cotton  robes  called 
sindowts^  probably  a  species  of  muslins,  were  so  highly  esteemed  for 
their  delicacy  of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  color,  that  they  were  appro- 
priated to  royal  use.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  a  "  Baby«- 
lonish  garment"  formed  part  of  the  sacrilegious  spoil  which  A^chan  hid 
in  his  tent  after  the  conquest  of  Jer^icho.  Articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
perfumed  waters,  carved  walking-canes,  engraved  stones,  and  seal 
rings,  were  made  in  the  city ;  and  the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones 
was  carried  to  a  perfection  not  exceeded  by  our  modem  lapidaries,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  collection  of  Babylonian  gems  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Babylonians  had  an  extensive  commerce  eastward  with  Persia 
and  northern  India,  whence  they  obtained  gold,  precious  stones,  rich 
dye-stufTs,  and  the  best  hounds.  From  Kandahar  and  Kashmir  they 
procured  fine  wool,  and  the  shawls  which  are  still  so  highly  valued. 
Emeralds,  jaspers,  and  other  precious  stones,  procured  from  the  desert 
of  Bac'tria,  the  modem  Gobi,  were  brought  in  great  abundance  to 
Bab'ylon,  and  thence  transmitted  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Cochi* 
neal,  or  rather  the  Indian  lac,  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities ; 
indeed,  the  Greeks  confess  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
insect  which  produces  this  dye  from  the  Babylonians.  Gold  and  gold- 
dust  were  also  obtained  from  northern  India,  but  more  as  articles  of 
tribute  than  of  commerce.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  commerce  was 
opened  with  China  before  the  latter  ages  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
the  Babylonians  had  certainly  intercourse  with  Tibet  and  the  countries 
round  the  Hindu  Kush. 

It  was  chiefly  through  their  commercial  allies,  the  Phoenicians,  that 
the  Babylonians  had  any  trade  in  the  Indian  seas,  though  Isaiah  plainly 
states  that  they  had  a  navy  of  their  own ;  for  he  mentions  **  the  Chal- 
deans, whose  cry  [exultation]  is  in  their  ships."  *  The  trade  by  sea 
was  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  western 
coasts  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  From  these  countries  they 
imported  timber  of  various  kinds,  sugar-canes,  spices,  cinnamon,  and 
pearls!  This  trade  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  through 
fear  of  the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas,  and  who,  by  a  sudden  dash 
up  the  great  rivers,  like  the  Normans  and  Danes  of  Europe,  might  sur- 
prise and  plunder  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  this 
misfortune,  they  blocked  up  the  Tigris  with  immense  dams,  which 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  navigation  on  the  river,  and  to  the  inter- 
course between  Bab^ylon  and  southern  India. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Babylonians  formed  commercial  estab- 
lishments on  the  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  whence 
they  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls.  Pearl-oysters  are 
found  on  almost  all  the  coasts  in  this  gulf,  but  the  most  considerable 
bank  is  that  which  extends  along  the  western  coast,  from  the  Bahrein 
islands,  nearly  as  far  as  Cape  Dsiulfar.  The  pearls  are  both  white  and 
yellow,  they  are  also  as  hard  as  rock,  and  are  therefore  preferred  to 

*  Isaiah  ilii.  14. 
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Ibe  pearls  of  Ceylon,  wbich  shiver  to  pieces  when  stmck  with  a  ham- 
mer. The  cotton  plantations  on  these  islands  were  very  extensive,  and 
the  staple  of  the  cotton  wool  they  produced  was  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  fineness,  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  cotton  of  India. 
From  these  islands  the  Babvlonians,  and  aner  them  the  Phoenicians, 
obtained  the  best  timber  for  ship-building,  probably  some  species  of  the 
Indian  teak-wood,  which  continues  to  be  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
They  also  imported  various  kinds  of  ornamental  timber,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  walking-canes  and  inlaid  work,  for  which  the  Babylo- 
nians were  deservedly  celebrated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WESTERN  ASIA : 

ASIA   MINOR,   SYRIA,   AND   PALESTINE. 
Section  I.— -4«a  Minor. — Oeograpkical  Outline. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  tenn  not  used  by  classical  writers :  it  was  invented 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  describe  the  peninsula  between  the  ^gean, 
the  Black  sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Levant,  which  by  moPe  recent 
authors  is  called  Anat61ia.  It  included  a  great  number  of  petty  states, 
whose  boundaries  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  beginning  from  the  western  side,  the  chief  countries 
were  My'sia,  Bithyn'ia,  Paphlag6nia,  and  Pon'tus.  In  the  centre, 
Lyd'ia,  Phry'gia,  Galdtia,  Lyca6nia,  Isadria,  Cappaddcia,  and  Armenia. 
In  the  south  were  Ciria,  Ly^cia,  Pisid'ia,  Pamphy'lia,  and  Cilic^ia. 

The  western  part  of  My'sia,  on  the  seacoast,  was  called  Lesser 
Pla^gia,  or  Tr6as.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  Trojan  plains  and  the 
city  of  Troy,  immortalized  by  H6mer. 

Bithyn'ia,  Paphlag6nia,  and  Pon'tus,  skirt  the  Black  sea,  and  were 
studded  wiUi  Greek  colonies  during  the  flourishing  age  of  Grecian 
commerce.  The  H^ys  and  San'garis,  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor,  fall  into  the  Black  sea. 

The  entire  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks, 
whose  commercial  cities  in  I6nia,  ^olia,  and  C4ria,  were  the  most 
flourishing  free  states  of  antiquity,  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Persians. 

Lyd'ia,  called  also  Ms6nia,  besides  the  Greek  cities  on  its  coasts, 
contained  the  celebrated  metropolis  Sar'dis,  which  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pactolus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tm61us.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  kingdom,  and,  afler  its  conquest  by  the  Persians,  was  re* 
garded  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  their  empire. 

The  boundaries  of  Phry'gia  were  almost  constantly  varying;  its 
chief  cities  were  Gor'dium  and  Cels'nse  in  ancient  times ;  but  many 
others  were  erected  when  the  Macedonians  became  masters  of  the 
country  ;  of  which  the  chief  were  Apamea,  Laodic^a,  and  Colossi. 

Galatia  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  Gauls  who  entered  that 
country  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Isadria  and  Ly- 
ca6ma  were  intersected  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  Cappaddcia 
lay  between  the  Hdlys  and  Euphrites :  its  chief  town  was  Alaz'aca. 
Armenia  was  the  name  of  the  mountainous  districts  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  sea :  its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cyprus  and  Arax'es,  both  of 
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considerable  magnitude.     For  a  long  time  it  was  without  cities  ;  but  at 
length  Tigrines,  one  of  its  monarchs,  erected  Tigranocer'ta. 

C&ria  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
Lyc^ia,  Pisfdia,  and  Pam'phylia,  were  mountainous  districts.  Cilfcia 
bordered  upon  Syria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Am'anus : 
its  chief  cities  were  Tar'sus  and  Anchiale,  both  founded  by  Sardana- 
pdJus. 

Section  II. — Ancient  History  of  Asia  J^nor. 

The  three  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  that  best  deserve  notice  were  the 
Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian.  The  history  of  Troy  consists 
of  mere  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greek  epic  and  dramatic  poets ;  its 
chronology  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  entire  narrative  very  doubtful. 
Troy  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Dar'danus,  a  native  of 
Samothrace  (about  b.  c.  1400).  To  him  succeeded  £richth6nius,  cel- 
ebrated for  his  splendid  herds  of  horses  ;  Tros,  who  named  the  city 
Troy ;  I'lus,  who  changed  the  name  to  Ilium ;  Laom'edon,  during 
whcNBe  rsign  the  city  was  sacked  by  Her'cules  ;  and  Podar'kes,  who 
was  also  called  Prfam.  Alexander,  or  Paris,  the  son  of  Prfam,  being 
sent  %B  ambassador  into  southern  Greece,  carried  off  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Menelaiis,  king  of  Sparta.  The  Grecian  kings  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  injured  husband,  and  with  their  united  forces  warred  against 
Troy.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  that  lasted  ten  years,  and  was 
pillaged  and  burned  by  the  conquerors. 

Phrtoian  history  is  also  composed  of  obscure  traditions ;  but  that 
the  Phrygians  were  originally  a  very  powerful  people,  appears  from  the 
great  diffusion  of  their  national  worship  throughout  Europe.  The  in* 
vestigations  of  modem  travellers  have  brought  to  light  new  proofs  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Phrygians  in  their  tombs  and  temples  excavated  from 
ue  solid  rock.  Their  chief  deity  was  Cyb^le,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  personification  of  the  prolific  powers  of  the  earth :  her  priests  were 
^amed  Coryban'^tes  ;  celebrated  for  their  frantic  dances,  in  which  they 
beat  and  cut  themselves.  Most  of  the  Phrygian  kings  were  named 
either  Midas  or  Gor'dius ;  but  the  order  of  their  succession  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Gor^dius  I.,  the  founder  of  the  city  Gor'dium,  was  origi- 
nally a  peasant ;  when  raised  to  the  throne,  he  consecrated  his  cart  to 
the  gods.  The  beam  was  fastened  to  the  yoke  by  a  complicated  knot ; 
and  a  traditional  oracle  declared,  that  whoever  untied  the  knot  should 
be  king  of  Asia.  When  this  was  told  to  Alexander  the  Great,  he  cut 
it  through  with  his  sword.  In  the  reign  of  Midas  Y.,  Phiygia  became 
a  province  of  the  Lydian  empire* 

The  Lydians,  called  also  Ms6nian8,  were  a  branch  of  the  Carians. 
Three  dynasties  reigned  over  them  successively.  That  of  the  Aty'ads 
terminated  (b.  c.  1232)  in  the  person  of  Om'phale,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  race  of  the  Heraclids  terminated  with 
Candadles,  who  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen,  by  Gy'- 
res,  a  Lydian  nobleman  (b.  c.  727).  Gy'ges  founded  the  dynasty  of  Uie 
Merm'nads,  under  whose  sway  Lydla  rose  to  great  power.  During 
the  reign  of  Ax'djn,  the  second  of  the  dynasty,  Asia  Minor  was  de- 
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vastaled  by  horded  of  nordieim  barbarians,  called  Cimmerians,  wbo  had 
been  expelled  from  their  original  seats  by  the  Scythians.  Their  rav- 
ages were  continued  for  about  half  a  century :  but  they  were  finally 
dnven  out  by  Alyat'tes,  the  grandson  of  Ar'dys.  Encouraged  by  hxs 
success  against  the  Cimmerians^  Alyat'tes  endeavored  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Medes,  and  for  six  years  waged  war  against 
Cyax'ares.  The  contest  was  at  length  about  to  be  decided  by  a  great 
bi^e,  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  terrified  both  armies  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight)  that  they  separated  in  consternation  Cb,  c.  601).  This  re- 
markable eclipse  was  predicted  by  Thiles  of  Miletus,  and  is  the  first 
recorded  to  luive  been  calculated  by  astronomers. 

Croe'sus,  the  son  and  successor  oi  Alyat'tes,  subdued  all  the  Grecian 
states  in  Asia  Minor,  and  extended  Ms  empire  on  the  extern  side  to 
the  river  H^fh.  The  magnificence  of  his  court  iat  Sardis  attracted 
visiters  from  different  countries  ;  but  Crm'sus  was  more  anxious  to  en* 
tertain  philosophers  and  men  of  learning  from  Greece.  The  illustrious 
Solon  was  once  his  guest,  and  with  honorable  freedom  refused  to  de- 
clare Crce'sus  perfecUy  happy  until  he  knew  the  termination  of  his 
career.  The  Lydian  monarch  was  deeply  offt^ded ;  but  ere  long  he 
had  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Athenian  sage.  Seduced  by 
the  pretended  oracles  of  Delphi,  he  waged  war  against  the  rising  Per- 
sian empire ;  but  was  defeated  by  Cyprus,  and  taken  prisoner.  Being 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  barbarous  victor,  he  exclaimed,  when  placed 
on  the  funeral  pile,  *'  O  Sdlon,  Solon !"  Cyprus  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  invocation ;  and  was  so  struck  by  the  impressive  example  of  the 
philosopher's  wisdom,  that  he  not  only  spared  the  life  of  CrcB^sus,  but 
Bade  him  his  friend  and  counsellor  (b.  c.  549). 

Lydia,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  remained  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Section  Hl^^^yria, — Geographical  OtUHne. 

The  name  of  Syria  was  loosely  given  by  the  Greeks,  as  that  of 
A'ram  was  by  the  Hebrews,  not  only  to  the  country  now  called  by  that 
name,  but  also  to  Mesopotamia  and  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  prop- 
erly restricted  to  the  region  between  Mount  Am^'anus  on  the  north, 
the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  PhcenCcia  on  the 
west.  It  has  been  variously  divided,  but  the  most  convenient  division 
is  into  three  unequal  portions' — Syria  Proper,  which  includes  the  prov- 
inces of  Commag^ne,  Seleucis,  and  Ccel^-Sjrria ;  Phoenicia  and  the 
country  of  the  PhUistines ;  and  Palestine,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

The  principal  city  of  Commag6ne  was  Samosdta  on  the  Euphrates  : 
there  were  several  trading  towns  of  minor  importance,  all  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Seleucis  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  cities  during  the  reigns 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
Antioeh  and  Seleucia.  It  contained  also  Hierap'olis,  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Beroa,  the  modem  Aleppo,  and  Heliop'olis  (Baal'bec), 
vboee  magnificent  ruins  still  attract  admiration.  Coele-Syria,  or  Hoi* 
low  Syria,  was  so  called  because  it  lies  between  two  parallel  chains 
if  aMmiaias,  Lib'saus  and  AntiliVaaus ;  it  contaiaed  Damascus,  the 
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ancient  metropolis  of  Syria,  which  existed  as  a  city  in  the  da3r8  of 
Abraham,  Al/ila,  and  Laodic6a.  The  Syrian  desert  adjoins  this  divis- 
ion, in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fertile  oasis,  on  which  the  city  of  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmy'ra,  was  fomided  by  Solomon.  Its  ruins  rival  those  of 
Baalbec  in  magnitude  and  beauty.  Southeast  of  this  was  Thap^sacus, 
opposite  to  which  the  Euphrates  was  fordable. 

Phoenicia,  or  Phoenfce,  skirted  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  its  boundaries  were  almost  perpetually  varying.  It  contained 
Sidon,  the  most  ancient  commercial  city  in  the  world ;  Tyre,  commonly 
called  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon  ;**  Ar'adus,  also  an  insular  city ;  Trip'- 
olis,  so  called  because  it  was  colonized  by  the  three  preceding  cities 
conjointly :  Byblus  and  Bery'tus,  the  modem  Beiroot,  which  is  still  a 
good  harbor. 

Tyre  was  originally  a  Sidonian  colony,  but  rose  rapidly  above  the 
parent  state,  and  became  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  After  its  cap- 
ture by  Alexander  the  Great,  Tyre  gradually  declined,  less  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conqueror's  vengeance  than  of  the  founding  oi  Alexan- 
dria in  £g3^t,  which  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  commerce  that  had 
previously  centred  in  Tyre. 

Section  IV.— -SocioZ  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Syrians  and 
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Syria  contained  but  one  large  river,  the  Oron^tes,  a  turbid  and  rapid 
stream,  whose  navigation  is  impeded  by  rapids,  and  whose  waters  can 
not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  But  there  are  several  minor  rivers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  which,  as  well  as  their  tributary 
streams,  are  remarkable  for  their  limpid  waters  and  abundance  of  fish. 
The  soil  is  generally  better  suited  to  pasturage  than  agriculture.  Two 
large  valleys  of  mineral  salt  added  greatly  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  the  mountains  of  LeVan^n  supplied  abundance  of  excel- 
lent timber  both  for  house  and  ship-building.  SyhsL  was  consequently 
partly  suited  to  a  nomad,  and  partly  to  a  commercial  people ;  and  this 
mixture  of  the  two  opposite  characters,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
intermediate  agricultural  class,  led  to  many  revolutions  in  the  Syrian 
government ;  the  cities  were  more  or  less  republican,  while  the  rural 
districts  were  subject  to  petty  despots.  The  Syrian  religion  appears 
to  have  been  elementary ;  &at  is,  the  objects  of  worship  were  the 
personifications  of  some  powers  of  nature:  their  most  celebrated 
deity,  Astai^te,  or  the  Syrian  goddess,  represented  both  the  moon  and 
the  prolific  power  of  the  earm,  and  was  worshipped  with  the  same 
licentious  ceremonies  as  the  Babylonian  Mylit'ta. 

The  Phcenicians,  like  the  Syrians,  belonged  to  the  great  Aramean^ 
or  Semitic  family  of  nations.  Their  narrow  and  short  line  of  coast, 
indented  with  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  was  covered  with  lofty  and 
wooded  mountains,  that  jut  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  bold  promonto- 
ries. Several  islands  stud  die  coast,  on  which  cities  and  commercial 
establishments  were  founded,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland.  Each  of 
tl^e  cities  was  an  independent  stale ;  bnt  they  were  generally  united 
by  a  federative  league,  mider  the  presidency  of  Sidon,  and  afterward 
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of  Tyre.  The  religion  of  the  PhoBmcians  appears  to  hare  been  more 
sanguinary  than  that  of  most  other  nations.  Tham^'mnz,  or  Addnis, 
was  worshipped  with  very  licentious  rites,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  a  mystic  signification. 

Section  V^-^History  of  the  Sjfrians  and  Phcmicians. 

Stbia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  most  of  which 
were  subdued  by  the  Jewish  king,  David  (b.  c.  1044).  Toward  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign,  Rezon,  who  had  been  originally  a  slave, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  founded  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
Ben-h4dad,  the  most  powerful  of  his  successors,  waged  a  long  and 
sanguinary  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  during  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  Jehdram.  He  was  finally  murdered  by  Hdzael,  one  of  his 
servants  (b.  c.  884),  who  usurped  the  vacant  throne.  H4zael  was  a 
warlike  prince ;  he  gained  several  brilliant  victories  over  the  forces  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  compelling  the  monarchs  of  both  to  resign  several 
important  provinces,  and  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Elath  on  the  Red  sea,  and  greatly  increased  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  dominions.  But  these  advantages  were  lost  under 
the  reign  of  his  inglorious  son,  Ben-hddad  II. 

The  Syrians  recovered  some  of  their  power  under  R^zin ;  toward 
the  close  of  his  reign,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  P6kah,  king  of 
Israel,  agunst  A'liaz,  king  of  Judah.  The  Syrians  and  Israelites 
gained  so  many  advantages,  that  A^az  sought  the  protection  of  Tig- 
lath-pil^ser,  kmg  of  Assyria,  who  marched  against  Damascus,  cap- 
tared  the  city,  dragged  the  inhabitants  away  captive,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  (b.  c.  740). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  most  of  the  Phcenician  cities 
were  independent  states.  T}'Te  is,  however,  the  only  one  whose  his- 
toiy  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Its  first  sovereign  was  Ab^'ical  (about 
B.  c.  1050),  who  was  contemporary  with  David.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Hiram,  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship  to  the  great 
Jewish  king,  and  also  to  his  son  Solomon.  During  the  reign  of  H&am, 
Tyre  acquired  the  supremacy  of  PhcBnicia,  and  became  the  most  flour- 
ishing  emporium  of  commerce  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  most  remarkable  successors  of  Hiram  were  Ethb&al  I.,  the 
(ather  of  the  wicked  Jez^'ebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  in  whose  reien  some  im- 
portant colonies  were  planted  in  Africa ;  and  Pygmdlion,  whose  murder 
of  Sichs'us  led  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage  (J>out  b.  c.  900).  Dido, 
the  wife  of  Sichse^'us,  aided  by  numerous  Tyrians,  escaped  by  sea  with 
her  husband's  treasures,  and  sought  a  new  country  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  Here  she  erected  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  soon 
rivalled  Tyre  itself  in  commercial  prosperity. 

The  Tyrians  exercised  their  supremacy  over  the  surrounding  cities 
with  so  much  cruelty,  that  the  Phcenicians  applied  for  protection  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  afterward  to  the  Babylonians.  The  A8S3rrians,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  T3nrians  by  sea,  retired,  leaving  the  city  uninjured. 
But  Nebuchadnez^zar  so  exhausted  Tyre  by  a  constant  blockade,  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  erected  the  city 
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of  Newr  Tyre  upon  a  neighboring  island.  Soon  after  this  event,  ft 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government;  annual  magistrates, 
called  Shophetlm,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  orthography,  Sufietes, 
being  chosen  instead  of  kings.  After  Cyrus  had  conquered  Babylon, 
the  Phosnician  cities  submitted  of  their  own  accord  (b.  c.  5*J8) ;  but 
though  they  became  dependancies  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  native  governments.  Tyre  again  became  sub- 
ject to  kings,  and  supplied  the  strength  of  the  Persian  naval  power. 
It  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  332),  and  from  that  time  it 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay. 

Section  VI.— 'PAismaan  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions. 

The  system  of  colonization  in  commercial  states  has  been  always 
the  greatest  aid  to  the  progress  of  civilization :  colonies  are  founded 
by  trading  nations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  lucrative  commerce, 
by  establishing  a  market  for  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  parent 
State,  and  a  carrying-trade  for  its  merchants  and  seamen.  Such  colo- 
nies,  unlike  the  military  establishments  of  despotic  states,  require  to  be 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  persons  advanced  in  political  knowledge, 
who  know  how  to  vary  the  institutions  derived  from  the  government  at 
home,  so  as  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  position  and  for- 
eign relations :  hence  civil  liberty  has  always  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  commercial  colonies  than  in  the  states  from  which  they  were 
derived,  and  the  science  of  legislation  has  attained  greater  perfection 
than  in  more  ancient  establishments. 

In  commercial  states,  the  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier  is  very  strongly  marked ;  and  most  commercial  states,  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  employed  foreign  mercenaries.  The  prophet  £ze- 
kiel,  whose  account  of  Tyre  is  tUe  most  perfect  record  of  its  ancient 
condition,  enumerates  the  countries  that  supplied  the  Tyrian  armies 
and  navies  with  warriors.* 

The  Phoenician  colonies  proceeded  from  east  to  west  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  occupying  the  principal  islands.  Cy^prus, 
ealled  in  Scripture  Kittfm,  or  Chittim,  was  not  only  a  colony  but  a 
province  of  the  Tyrians,  and  vestiges  of  their  establishments  on  the 
island  still  exist.  From  Cyprus  they  extended  their  settlements  to 
Crete  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  spreading  their  cities  unequally 
along  the  coasts,  and  very  rarely  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  into-* 
lior.  Their  establishments  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  oidy  naval  stations  for  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade 
with  western  Europe,  especially  with  Spain,  which  was  the  Mexico  or 
Peru  of  the  ancient  world*  The  Spanish  peninsula,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Tar^shish,  from  the  city  Tartes'sus,  was  the  country  with  which 
the  Tyrians  had  the  most  lucrative  trade ;  and  the  colonies  they  estab- 
lished there  soon  became  independent  states.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Tyrians  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  retain  supremacy  over  their  col- 
onies, wisely  preferring  a  close  alliance,  cemented  by  common  descent, 

•  Eiekiel  xxvfi.  8-11. 
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hngtAge,  and  religion,  to  a  hollow  dependance.  Colonies  were  also 
planted  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
ancients,  the  Pillafs  of  Hercules.  Trade  was  extended  to  the  British 
islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  North  sea,  which  must  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  naval  stations  along  the  western  and 
Bortheni  coasts  oi  Spain. 

The  colonies  in  northern  Africa,  Leptis,  Carthage,  XJtica,  &c., 
attamed  greater  splendor  than  any  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  and 
rfraHed  T3rre  itself  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  they  had  also  settlements  in  western  Africa,  and  that  they 
had  even  reached  the  island  of  Madeira.  But  to  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  lucrative  commerce,  they  designedly  cast  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  their  intercourse  with  the  western  regions,  of  which  the 
Greek  poets  took  advantage  to  embellish  their  narratives  of  fictitious 
vojrages  and  travels  with  the  most  fanciful  inventions. 

It  is  known  that  the  Phoenicians  preceded  the  Greeks  in  forming 
ooramercial  establishments  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores 
of  the  Bfaick  sea ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  deprived  of  these  possessions  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Phosnicians  resigned  this  branch  of  commerce  to  attend  more 
closely  to  their  lucrative  trade  with  the  western  regions. 

In  ihe  eastern  seas  they  had  establishments  on  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian golfs ;  but  their  settlements  on  the  latter  were  probably  not  made 
until  David  had  conquered  their  commercial  rivals,  the  Edomites,  or 
Idnmeans.  From  that  time  they  paid  great  attention  to  their  southern 
trade,  and  seem  to  have  become  close  dlies  of  the  Egyptians. 

Skction  VII.— PA<wtiaan  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

The  textile  fabrics  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the  purple  cloths  of  the 
Tyrians,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 

The  Tyrian  purple  was  not  a  single  color,  but  was  a  generic  name 
hr  all  the  shades  of  purple  and  scarlet.     The  dye  was  obtained  from 
a  sh^-fish  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  I^Iediterra- 
nean.     Vegetable  dyes  of  great  beauty  and  variety  were  also  used ; 
the  dyeing  was  always  performed  in  the  raw  materials ;  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians  akme  understood  the  art  of  producing  shot  colors  by  using 
threads  of  different  tints.    Glass  was  very  anciently  manufactured  both 
at  Sidoa  and  Sarepta :  tradition,  indeed,  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass 
to  the  Phosnicians ;  but  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  a  claim  at  least  as 
good  to  the  discovery.     Carvings  in  wood  and  ivoir,  manufactures  of 
jewelry  and  toys,  complete  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  products 
of  Tyrian  industry ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  commerce  con- 
sisted more  in  the  interchange  of  foreign  commodities  than  in  the  ex- 
port of  their  own  wrought  goods. 

The  land-trade  of  the  Phosnicians  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
branches :  the  Arabian,  which  included  the  Egyptian  and  that  with  the 
Indian  seas ;  the  Babylonian,  to  which  is  referred  the  commerce  with 
I         central  Aaia  and  north  India ;  and  the  Armenian,  including  the  overland 
\     trade  with  Scythin  and  the  Caucasian  countries. 

From  Yem^en,  called  Arabia  the  Happy,  the  soothem  division  of  the 
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Arabian  penioBula,  caravans  brought  through  the  desert  frankincetue^ 
Qi3nrrh,  cassia,  gold,  and  precious  sUmes,  the  gold  beine  probaUy 
obtained  frona  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa.  But  before  uie  Phaeni-' 
cians  had  a  port  on  the  Red  sea,  they  obtained,  through  Arabia,  the 
produce  of  southern  India  and  Africa,  more  especially  cinnamon^  ivory* 
and  ebony.  This  trade  is  fully  described  by  £zekiel,*  by  whom  the 
traffic  in  the  Persian  gulf  is  also  noticed.f 

The  Arabian  trade  appears  to  have  been  principally  canied  on  by 
caravans.  The  northern  Arabs,  especially  the  princes  of  K6dar  and  the 
Midianites,  were  in  ancient  tiroes  gr^at  travelling  merchants :  and  the 
kingdom  of  £dom,  or  Idumea,  in  the  north  of  the  Aiabian  peninsula, 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  On  the  seaooasi 
the  Idiuneana  possessed  the  ports  of  Elath  and  E^zion-gober  (Ak^aba) ; 
in  the  interior,  they  had  for  their  metropolis  P^tra,  whose  magnificent 
remains  have  been  but  recendy  discovered.  So  pennanent  and  almost 
immutable  is  the  aspect  of  civilization  in  Asia»  that  the  soounercial 
caravans  of  the  present  day  scarcely  differ  in  any  particular  from  thoce 
which  were  used  in  the  flourishing  days  cxf  Tyre.  The  merehants  trav* 
elled  in  bands  organized  like  an  army,  having  their  goods  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  the  only  animals  which  can  endure  the  £EUigues  and  priva- 
tions of  the  desert.  They  were  escorted  by  armed  forces,  sometiines 
suppHed  from  home,  but  more  frequently  consisting  of  one  marauding 
tribe,  hired  at  a  large  price,  to  save  the  caravan  from  the  exactions  aaad 
attacks  of  the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with 
Egypt  was  overland,  at  least  so  long  as  the  seat  of  goverqment  wa*  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt :  when  Mem'phis  rose  into  power,  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  the  Phosnician  merchants,  and  the 
trade  by  sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  grew  into  importance.  The 
first  branch  of  the  eastern  Phoenician  trade  was  with  Judsa  and  Syria 
Proper.^  The  dependance  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Palestine  for  grain 
fully  explains  the  cause  of  their  close  alliance  with  the  Jewish  king* 
dom  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

But  the  most  important  branch  of  eastern  trade  was  that  through 
Bab'ylon  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  A  ^eat  part  o£  the  route  lay 
through  the  Syrian  desert ;  and  to  faciUtate  the  passage  of  the  caravans, 
two  of  the  n\ost  remarkable  cities  of  the  ancient  wodd,  Baal^bec  and 
Palm/ra,  weie  founded.  They  were  both  built  by  Solomon :  **  he 
founded,''  says  the  Scripture,  "  Ba^Jath  (Baal'bec)  and  Tadmor  (Pal* 
my'ra)  in  the  desert."^  They  were  erected  by  that  wise  monarch  to 
procure  for  his  subjects  a  share  in  this  lucrative  tr^c ;  but  this  object 
was  frustrated  by  t^e  subsequent  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  war» 
between  Israel  and  Judah. 

The  northern  land-trade  of  the  Phoonicians  is  described  by  no  an* 
cient  writer  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  "  Jdvan  [I6nia,  and  the  Greek 
colonies],  Tubal,  and  M^shech  [the  countries  around  the  Black  and 
north  Caspian  seas],  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded  the  persons 
of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  markets.  They  of  the  house  of  To- 
gar'mah  [Armenia  and  Cappaddcia],  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses  and 
horsemen  and.  mules."| 

•  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19-23.  f  lb.  xxvii.  15. 

tli^eiael  j^vu.  17, 18.       f  1  Kings  ix.  18.       V  Ezekiel  zxvii.  13, 14. 
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But  the  Mediterranean  sea  was  the  great  high  road  of  PhcBnician 
commerce :  it  probably  commenced  with  piracy ;  for  in  the  infancy  of 
Grecian  civilization,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  kidnapping  prac- 
tised by  corsairs  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  when  Greece  advanced 
in  power,  and  Athens  and  Corinth  had  fleets  of  their  own,  the  Greeks 
became  the  rivals  and  political  enemies  of  the  Phoenicians,  purchasing 
from  them  only  such  articles  as  could  not  be  procured  from  their  own 
colonies  in  Asit  Minor.  Spain  was  the  richest  country  of  the  ancient 
world  in  the  precious  metals.  The  Phoenician  colonies  enslaved  the 
natives,  and  compelled  them  to  work  in  the  mines :  these  metallic  pro- 
ductions are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel.  *<  Tar'shish  [Tartes'sus,  or  south- 
western Spain],  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 
kind  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy 
fairs.*^  From  Spain  the  Phoenicians  entered  the  Adantic  ocean,  and 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  the  British  islands,  where  they  procured  the 
tin  of  Gomwall ;  and  probably  to  the  coasts  of  Prussia  for  amber,  which 
in  the  ancient  world  was  deemed  more  precious  than  gold.  In  the 
eastern  seas,  the  Phoenicians  had  establishments  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulf,  whence  they  traded  with  the  coasts  of  India  and  Af- 
rica, and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  During  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  they  discorered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  this  led  to  no  important  results,  on  account  of  the  calamities 
that  Tyre  endured  from  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnez^zar.  Though 
their  voyages  did  not  equal  in  daring  those  of  modem  times,  yet,  when 
we  consider  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  of 
the  art  of  taking  accurate  astronomical  observations,  it  is  wonderful  to 
reflect  on  th^  commercial  enterprise  of  a  people  whose  ships  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  luobors  of  Britain  and  Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PALESTINE. 

Skctioit  I,^^Oeographical  Outline, 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  lies  between  PhoBnicia  on  the  north, 
and  Idumae'a  on  the  south,  separated  from  both  by  chains  of  lofty 
mountains ;  to  the  east  its  boundaries  were  the  Asphaltic  lake,  the 
river  Jordan,  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  on  the  west  it  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  mountains  are  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  geography  of  Palestine.  These  mountains  divided  Palestine  into  a 
series  of  valleys  and  tablelands,  leaving  two  great  plains,  called  ^*  the 
region  about  Jordan,"  and  the  plain  of  Esdra^lon,  or  Jez'reel.  These 
TBileys  and  plains  were  of  very  unequal  value ;  some  were  so  unpro* 
ductive  as  to  be  called  deserts,  others  were  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
western  Asia. 

Jordan  was  the  only  great  river  of  Palestine ;  it  falls  into  the  As- 
phaltic lake,  or  Dead  sea,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities 
Sod'om  and  Gromor^rah.  There  is  no  outlet  from  the  Asphaltic  lake, 
and  its  waters  are  bitter  and  unwholesome.  The  sea  of  Galilee, 
through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  beautiful  fresh- water  lake,  abound- 
ing in  fish. 

The  principal  cities  were  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel.  Idumae'a  lay  souui  of 
Palestine,  beyond  the  chain  of  Mount  Seir :  it  was  in  general  a  rocky 
and  barren  country ;  but  being  the  high  road  of  Arabian  traffic,  its  nat- 
ural capabilities  were  improved  to  the  utmost,  and  it  contained  the 
great  city  of  P^tra,  whose  commercial  wealth  was  deservedly  celebra- 
ted. Idumae'a,  or  Edom,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the 
reign  of  David. 

The  valleys  of  Palestine  were  ^  general  very  fruitful ;  and  the  va- 
ried elevations  of.  the  country,  causing  so  many  difierent  climates,  gave 
the  country  a  greater  variety  of  natural  productions  than  is  usually 
found  in  so  confined  a  space. 

A  series  of  calamities,  unparalleled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
has  now  reduced  Palestine  almost  to  sterility ;  but  vwen  now  there  are 
spots  to  be  found  whose  luxuriance  revives  the  memory  of  the  verdure 
and  beauty  that  once  covered  the  entire  country. 

Section  IL — HisioTy  of  Palestine, 

FROM  B.  c.  1920  TO  B.  c.  975. 

God  called  Abram  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  to  Palestine,  then 
named  Cinaan,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  nation  that  should  be  his  peculiar 
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people  (b.  c.  1920).  Abraham,  at  bis  death  (b.  c.  1821),  transmitted 
the  inheritance  of  the  divine  promise  to  his  son  Isaac ;  and  he  was  de- 
ceived into  making  his  second  son  Jacob,  or  Israel,  the  heir  of  this 
glorious  privilege.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
as  a  slave  to  some  Arabian  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into 
Egypt.  There  he  became  the  chief  minister  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt ; 
his  brethren  having  come  into  that  country  to  purchase  com,  he  made 
himself  known  to  Uiem,  and  invited  his  father,  with  his  whole  family, 
to  dwell  to  the  rich  district  of  G6shen  (b.  c.  1705).  In  process  of 
time,  die  Israelites  became  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  envious  alarm 
of  the  Egyptians :  they  were  in  consequence  cruelly  persecuted,  until 
God  raised  up  Moses  as  their  deliverer.  The  miraculous  plagues  he 
inflicted  on  the  land  of  Egypt  induced  the  reigning  Pharaoh  to  consent 
to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1491).  Kepenting  of  his  per- 
mission, he  pursued  them  with  a  mighty  host ;  but  he  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers perished  in  the  Red  sea. 

After  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  their  safe  passage  through  the  Red  sea,  it  seemed  as  if  their 
chief  difficulties  had  been  overcome  ;  that  with  i^hovah  for  their  pro- 
tector, and  Moses  for  their  guide,  they  would  soon  reach  the  frontiers 
of  Canaan,  and  find  no  difliculty  in  subduing  its  idolatrous  inhabitants. 
Were  there  no  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  than  the  ruggedness  of 
the  way,  and  the  hostility  of  the  various  warlike  races  in  and  round 
Palestine,  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  would  soon  have  terminated, 
but  during  dieir  protracted  bondage  they  had  been  deeply  imbued  with 
all  the  vices  of  slavery ;  they  had  become  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  in- 
constant; they  vacillated  between  the  extremes  of  cowardice  and 
rashness,  and  they  had  acquired  an  almost  invincible  fondness  for  idol- 
atry and  superstition,  which  proved  a  constant  source  of  misfortunes  to 
themselves  and  of  the  most  harassing  vexations  to  their  leader. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after  the  departure  from  G6shen, 
the  Israelites  reached  the  plains  around  Sin/ai,  where  amid  the  most 
awful '  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pfesenee,  Moses  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  received  from  the  Lord  the  sacred  code  of  laws  by  which 
the  Israelites  were  thenceforth  to  be  ruled  under  God^s  immediate  gov- 
ernment, and  which  was  moreover  designed,  both  by  its  moral  and 
ceremonial  institutions,  to  be  *'  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Jews  to  bring 
them  unto  Christ.**  The  constitution  thus  giv^n  to  the  Israelites  may 
be  described  as  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  a  government  in  which  God  him- 
self was  the  sovereign,  communicating  his  will  by  certain  authorized 
ministers.  The  priests  through  whom  the  Divine  commands  were 
made  known,  could  only  be  chosen  from  the  descendants  of  Aaron ;  and 
all  the  inferior  ministers  of  religion  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  LevL  All 
the  institutions  appointed  for  the  people  were  directed  to  one  great  ob- 
ject, the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  religious  worship :  the  Israelites 
were  not  chosen  to  be  the  most  wealthy  or  most  powerful  of  nations, 
Init  t6  be  the  guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  that  divine  Savior  who  was  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  While  Moses  continued  on  the  mount, 
the  Israelites,  impatient  at  his  long  absence,  formed  a  golden  calf,,  or 
representation  of  a  yonng  bull,  as  an  object  for  their  idolatrous  worship. 
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When  M0668,  who  had  been  now  forty  dajs  on  the  mount,  learned 
from  the  Lord  the  crime  of  which  the  people  had  been  gml^Xy  he  hastily 
descended  toward  the  camp ;  as  he  approached,  the  sight  of  the  people, 
dancing  round  the  object  of  their  stupid  reneration,  filled  him  with  such 
wrath  that  he  broke  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Ten  Command- 
ments had  been  graven  by  "  the  finger  of  God."  The  tribe  of  LeTi, 
which  seems  not  to  have  participated  in  the  national  guilt,  slew  three 
thousand  of  the  worst  criminals ;  the  idol  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
people  compelled  to  drink  the  water  with  which  its  dust  had  been  min- 
gled; and  atonement  having  been  made  for  the  sin,  Moses  again 
ascended  the  mountain,  and,  after  an  absence  of  forty  days,  returned 
with  two  new  tables  of  commandments,  in  place  of  those  that  had  been 
broken. 

Having  broken  up  the  encampment  at  Sin^ai,  the  Israelites  directed 
their  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  had  been  wrought  in  their  favor,  they  broke  out 
into  acts  of  rebellion  against  Moses,  and  on  every  trifling  occasion  pro- 
voked, by  their  seditions,  severe  chastisements  from  the  righteous  anger 
of  the  Almighty ;  until,  at  length  upon  the  very  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  for  their  rebellious  murmurings  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  the  Lord 
ordained  that  none  of  the  existing  generation  should  enter  the  promised 
land,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb.  Forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  Des- 
ert were  to  expiate  the  national  crime,  afler  which  a  new  generation 
was  to  inherit  the  promise  made  to  Abraham. 

In  their  wanderings,  the  miraculous  pillar,  which  had  guided  them 
from  Egypt,  continued  still  to  direct  them,  and  the  manna  to  nourish 
them  ;  their  raiment  and  their  shoes  suffered  no  decay,  and  their  feet 
were  unhurt,  by  their  long  and  frequent  marches.  Notwithstanding 
these  signal  proofs  of  the  Divine  protection,  the  children  of  Israel  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  Moses,  and  provoked  severe  chastisements 
from  their  offended  God. 

Thirty-eight  years  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  march  to 
Canaan  was  resumed ;  but  being  defeated  in  their  furst  attempt,  and, 
though  more  successful  on  a  second  trial,  finding  the  western  frontiers 
of  Palestine  difficult,  the  Israelites  resolved  to  make  a  circuit,  and  at- 
tack the  country  more  to  the  eastward.  On  this  march,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  having  evinced  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  divine  power,  were 
included  in  3ie  sentence  of  not  being  pennitted  to  enter  Uxe  promised 
land. 

Commanded  by  God  to  regard  the  descendants  ai  Esau  as  their 
brethren,  the  Hebrew  army  avoided  the  land  of  Edom,  turning  their 
course  northward,  encountering  various  enemies,  who  tried  to  impede 
their  passage.  They  gained  signal  victories  over  Sfhon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Ogj  the  gigantic  ruler  of  Basan,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throiigh  the  surrounding  nations.  In  a  pitched  battle,  which 
the  Israelites  fought  also  against  five  kings  of  Mid^'ian,  the  confederate 
monarchs  fell;  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  their  subjects,  the 
cities  of  the  land  were  taken  and  sacked,  and  a  considerable  booty 
brought  to  Moses  and  Eleazar,  the  latter  of  whom  had  succeeded  Aaron 
in  the  priesthood. 

Immediately  afler  tlie  punishment  of  the  Midianites,  Moses^  by  the 
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ditine  direcdmi,  took  a  censvs  of  the  people,  and  assigned  to  the  ttibes 
hy  lot  their  Aiture  inheritance  in  Canaan.  He  found  that  all  the  old 
muimorinf  genemion,  save  Joahua  and  Caleb*  had  disappeared,  as  God 
had  foretold.  Being  warned  that  his  own  end  was  aj^roaching,  he 
solemnly  constitiited  Joshua  his  successor,  and  assembling  the  people, 
recapitiilated  all  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  in  their  faror 
since  their  departnre  from  Egypt,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  Johf  h,  setting  before  them  the  blessings  promised  (or 
obedience,  and  the  ctrses  denounced  against  idolatry.  Having  thus 
completed  his  task,  he  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  by  Grod's  command, 
whence  he  was  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  promised  land ;  ailer  which 
he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  one  hundredth  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  (b.  c.  1451).  The  place  of  his  burial  was  carefully  concealed, 
probably  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  making  his  tomb  an  object  of 
idohtrotts  reneratioa. 

SxcTiofr  IlL^-Tke  Ckmque$t  of  Canaan  hy  Jotkua. 

NoTHixo  less  than  the  strongest  assurance  of  divine  aid  could  have 
supported  Joshua's  courage  in  so  arduous  an  entefprise.  He  was  now 
ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  wanted  neither  experience  nor  sagacity 
to  foresee  the  perils  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Though  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  his  army  was  encumbered  by  a 
multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  beside  servants  and  cattle ; 
befi>re  him  was  a  large  river,  which  he  was  to  cross,  equally  exposed  to 
the  arms  of  those  he  went  to  attack,  and  those  he  left  behind.  The  na- 
tions he  had  to  subdue  were  warlike,  remarkable  for  their  personal 
strength  and  gigantic  stature ;  their  towns  were  well  fortified  by  nature 
and  art ;  their  forces  and  interests  cemented  by  mutual  treaties ;  ther 
bad  long  been  aware  of  the  meditated  invasion,  and  had  made  formi- 
dable preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  prs» 
ferred  settling  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  they  sent  a  contingent 
of  forty  thousand  men  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  subjugation  of  C4- 
naan. 

Passing  over  the  river  Jordan  by  a  miraculous  passage,  the  Israelites 
celebrated  the  feast  of  the  pasSover,  which  had  been  intermitted  since 
their  encampment  on  Sin^ai,  from  the  want  of  com  to  prepare  unlear- 
ened  bread ;  now,  also,  that  they  were  in  a  productive  land,  the  mirao* 
tdoQs  supply  of  manna  ceased,  being  no  longer  necessary.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  of  the  Canaanites,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt 
the  Israelites  while  celebrating  this  solemn  feast ;  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded, they  advanced  against  the  fortified  city  of  Jer'icho,  which  was 
straightly  shut  up  because  of  the  children  of  Israel, — "  none  went  out, 
and  none  came  in.  By  divine  command,  Joshua  made  no  military 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  this  important  place,  but  led  the  army 
round  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days,  preserving  strict  silence,  brokea 
only  by  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets  which  accompanied  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  people  "  compassed  the 
city,  after  the  same  manner,  seven  times ;  and  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  un« 
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to  the  people,  Shom,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  yoa  the  citj.  .  .  ,  Aai 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shoot,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so 
that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  erery  man  straight  b^ore  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.^ 

The  king  of  A^'i  next  became  the  victim  of  a  stratagem  devised  by 
Joshua,  and  its  citizens  were  utteily  exterminated.  Great  fear  spread 
oyer  the  land  of  Cdnaan  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  oi  Jer'Icho 
and  A'i ;  the  Gibeonites,  anxious  to  escape  firom  impending  ruin,  sought 
a  treaty  of  peace  from  Joshua,  and  obtained  it  by  pretending  to  be  na- 
tives of  a  distant  country. 

Adonized'ec,  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  heaid 
that  the  Gibeonites  had  deserted  the  common  cause ;  he  sent  ambas* 
sies  to  four  of  the  neighboring  princes  to  aid  him  in  punishing  their 
defection ;  they  readily  assented,  and  *'  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts, 
and  encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it."  Joshua  imm^ 
diately  marched  to  their  deliverance.  The  &ve  kings  were  completely 
routed ;  at  Joshua's  command  *'  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed, 

until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  afler  it,  that  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  toice  of  a  man ;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel." 

During  the  space  of  seven  years,  the  Israelites  were  almost  inces- 
santly engaged  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  .they  met 
with  no  very  formidable  resistance  after  the  memorable  battle  against 
the  five  kings  before  Gibeon.  They  did  not  however  wholly  extermi- 
nate the  idolatrous  tribes,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded;  they  became 
weary  of  the  protracted  warfare,  and  the  warriors  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh,  were  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  their  families  beyond 
Jordan.  This  impolitic  act  of  disobedience  was  subsequently  produc- 
tive of  fatal  consequences,  for  the  surviving  Canaanites  eagerly  sought 
and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for  the  extermina<» 
tion  of  their  brethren.  Even  in  peace  they  were  scarcely  less  danger- 
ous to  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  than  in  war,  for  they  fre- 
quently seduced  the  Israelites  to  join  in  the  impure  and  impious  rites 
of  their  licentious  idolatry. 

Soon  after  tranquillity  had  been  established  in  Palestine,  and  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  had  taken  possession  of  their  allotted  portions, 
Joshua  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  having  ruled 
the  country  as  wisely  as  he  had  conquered  it  bravely :  "  And  Israel 
aerved  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  overUved  Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
that  he  had  done  for  Israel." 

» 
SscTioic  IV.^^Hisianf  of  Israd  under  the  Judges* 

Under  the  theocracy,  as  established  by  Moses,  the  civil  government 
of  Israel  was  to  be  administered  by  Shophetiniy  or  Judges,  nominated 
by  the  divine  oracle,  the  mysterious  Uritn  and  Thummimy  which  were 
in  the  custody  of  the  high-priest ;  but  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the 
Israelites  frequently  apostatized  to  idolatry,  the  oracles  of  Grod  were 
neglected,  the  appointment  of  chief  magistrates  omitted.  The  tribe  of 
Judah  at  first  actively  engaged  in  completing  the  conquest  which  had 


heen  left  imperfect,  but  odiers  entered  into  compact  with  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  were  so  insnared  by  the  beauty  of  their  women  as  to  contract 
affinities  with  them.  These  intermarriages  soon  reconciled  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  provoked  the  Almighty 
to  deliver  them  over  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  God  permitted 
the  idolatrous  Israelites  to  be  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  held  them  in  subjection  for  nearly  eight  years  ;  but  on  their  repent- 
ance, Oth'niel  was  raised  up  to  be  their  deliverer,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration '*  they  had  rest  forty  years."  A  second  defection  was  pun- 
ished by  a  servitude  to  the  Moabites  for  eighteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  EOiud  slew  the  king  of  Moab,  delivered  Israel,  and  restored 
peace.  Sham^gar,  the  third  judge,  repelled  the  incursions  of  the  Phil- 
istines, and  slew  six  hundred  of  them  with  an  ox-goad.  But  '*  tiie 
children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Liord,  when  E^hud 
was  dead.  And  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  J4bin,  king  of 
Canaan.".  For  twenty  years  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
this  despot,  but  they  were  at  length  delivered  by  the  prophetess  Deb- 
orah, aided  by  B4rak,  a  leader  of  estabUshed  reputation. 

A  new  i^MStacy  was  punished  by  a  more  severe  servitude ;  ^  the 
Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  And  the 
hand  of  Midian  prevailed  against  Israel ;  and  because  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  the  children  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  caves,  and  strongholds."  The  liberator  chosen  to  deliver  the 
Israelites  from  this  miserable  bondage  was  Gid'eon,  who,  with  only 
three  hundred  men,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
Thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  assault,  and  deceived  as  to 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  the  Midianites  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other,  and  finally  fled  in  disorder.  They  were  vigorously  pur- 
sued, great  numbers  were  slain,  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  spoils 
taken,  and  the  freedom  of  Israel  restored. 

Under  Gid^eon's  administration,  *'  the  land  had  rest  for  forty  years ;" 
bat  after  his  death  the  people  of  Sh6chem,  at  the  instigation  of  Abim^- 
elech,  a  natural  son  of  Gid^'eon,  slew  all  the  legitimate  children  of 
Gid'eon  except  the  youngest,  and  proclaimed  Abim'elech  king.  This 
dreadful  crime  produced  a  civil  war,  and  the  fratricide  was  himself 
afterward  killed  by  a  woman. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  administration  of  the  judges 
TiSla  and  J^r;  but  afler  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  Grod  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.  In  their  distress,  the  children  of 
Israel,  probably  by  divine  direction,  applied  to  Jeph'thah,  the  natural 
son  of  GiFead,  who,  having  been  refused  a  share  of  his  father's  inher- 
itance, had  become  the  chief  of  a  predatory  band  beyond  Jordan. 

JepVthah  was  succeeded  by  Ib'zan,  E'lon,  and  Ab'^don,  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  is  recorded.  They  were  followed  by  £^,  who 
united  in  his  person  the  office  of  high-priest  and  judge.  Under  his 
administration,  the  apostacy  of  the  Israelites  was  punished  by  theif 
being  delivered  over  to  the  PhiUstines,  who  harassed  them  for  nearly 
Ibrty  years.  These  oppressors  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  their 
weapons  of  war,  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  others. 

Diiring  this  period  appeared  Sampson,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
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Jewiah  hetoed,  whose  birth  and  prowess  were  miraculously  foretold  t6 
both  his  parents.  During  his  life  he  harassed  the  Philistines,  slaugh- 
tering thetn  with  wonderful  displays  of  strength ;  and  by  his  last  act,  in 
pulling  upon- himself  and  upon  his  enemies  the  temple  of  their  national 
god,  in  which  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  were  gathered,  the  dead 
which  "  he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in 
his  Ufe.^' 

The  Israelites  were  too  disorganized  to  take  advatitage  of  this 
extraordinary  slaughter  of  the  Philistine  lords ;  E'li,  their  judge,  was 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  his  two  sons,  Hoph^ni  and  Phin^- 
ehas,  who  acted  under  him,  took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to  commit 
the  most  profligate  abominations.  Samue],  whom  God  had  called  in 
bis  youth  to  become  a  prophet  and  the  future  judge  of  Israel,  was 
Commanded  by  the  Lord  to  denounce  divine  vengeance  against  E'li ; 
after  which  he  became  generally  known  as  an  inspired  person,  divinely 
chosen  to  be  E^li's  successor. 

Samuel,  though  still  a  youth,  was  chosen  judge  of  Israel  after  the 
death  of  Eli.  He  assembled  the  people,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
criminality  and  folly  of  their  idolatry ;  they  were  convinced  by  his 
reasoning,  and  put  away  their  strange  deities,  promising  to  «erve  the 
Lord  alone.  They  were  rewarded  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Phihs- 
tines ;  after  which  the  land  had  rest  during  the  remainder  of  SamuePs 
administration. 

When  l^amuel  had  judged  Israel  twenty  years,  he  appointed  his  two 
sons  to  assist  him ;  but  these  young  men,  like  the  sons  of  E'li,  per- 
verted justice,  and  the  elders  of  Israel  unanimously  demanded  a  king 
to  rule  over  them  like  other  nations.  Samuel  remonstrated  ¥rith  them 
for  thus  abandoning  their  peculiar  distinction  of  having  the  Lord  for 
their  king ;  but  when  the  demand  was  renewed  more  urgently,  on  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Ammonites,  he  was  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
comply  with  the  popular  request.  According  to  the  divine  instructions 
he  selected  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  be  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1095).  He  was  presented  to  the 
tiibes  at  Miz^peh,  "  and  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  hun  among  all  the 
people  ?     And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  Grod  save  the  lung !" 

Skctiom  V,^Hi8tDry  of  the  United  Kmgdomof  Israel. 

Many  of  the  Israelites  were  discontented  with  the  choice  that  had 
been  made  of  a  monarch.  But  these  symptoms  of  discontent  were 
soon  checked  by  the  signal  proof  which  Saul  gave  of  his  military 
qualifications.  Nihash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  invaded  Israel,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jabesh-Gil'ead ;  the  inhabitants  proposed  to  capitulate,  but 
N&hash  sternly  replied,  "  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant 
with  you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  Israel."  When  this  intelligence  reached  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Israelites,  they  burst  into  loud  lamentations ;  but  Saul 
commanded  an  instant  levy  of  the  people.  A  numerous  body  of  sol- 
diers obeyed  the  summons ;  Saul  marched  against  the  Ammonites,  and 
defeated  them  so  efiectually,  that  not  two  of  them  were  left  together. 
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!3o  delighted  Were  the  pebple  with  this  victoiy,  that  they  proposed  td 
punish  with  death  all  who  had  resisted  the  elevation  of  their  young 
monarch ;  but  Saul  said,  "  There  shall  not  be  a  man  put  to  death  this 
day ;  for  to-day  the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel."  A  solemn 
assembly  of  the  tribes  was  then  convoked  at  Gil'gal,  in  order  that  the 
people  should  renew  their  allegiance.  Here  Samuel  resigned  his  office. 

Saul  was  aided  in  his  government  by  his  son  Jonathan,  a  young  man 
of  heroic  valor  and  the  most  generous  disposition.  With  a  select  band, 
he  attacked  and  stormed  the  Philistine  garrison  at  G6ba,  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  war.  The  Israelites  were  badly  prepared  for  hostilities, 
and  when  the  tribes  met  at  Gil'gal,  they  showed  the  greatest  timidity 
and  confusion.  They  were  also  disheartened  by  the  absence  of  Sam- 
uel, whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  began  to  dis- 
perse ;  Saul,  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  entirely  deserted,  offered  the 
solemn  sacrifice  himself;  but  the  ceremony  was  not  concluded  when 
Samuel  appeared,  and  aunounced  to  the  too  hasty  monarch,  that  for  this 
wilful  violation  of  the  law,  the  kingdom  should  not  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  Philistines,  advancing  with  an  immense  army,  blockaded 
Saul,  who  had  only  about  six  hundred  men  under  his  command  in  the 
mountains  of  Gib'eah,  but  he  was  unexpectedly  liberated  from  his  dif- 
ficulties by  the  daring  valor  of  hisr  son  Jonathan,  who,  accompanied  only 
by  his  armor-bearer,  attacked  a  Philistine  outpost,  and  spread  such  a 
panic  through  the  whole  army  that  they  were  easily  routed  by  Saul. 

AAer  this  victory,  Saul  led  his  forces  against  the  difi^erent  nations 
that  harassed  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom ;  when  these  had  been  re- 
strained from  theit  incursions,  Samuel,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord, 
commanded  Saul  to  execute  divine  vengeance  on  the  Amalekites,  who 
had  been  long  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  chosen  people.  Saul 
smote  the  Amalekites  with  great  slaughter  ;  but,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Divine  prohibitions,  he  spared  the  life  of  A^gag,  their  kin^,  and 
brought  away  with  him  a  vast  booty  of  cattle.  Samuel  bitteny  re- 
]Mroached  the  king  for  his  ingratitude  to  God,  and  announced  to  Saul 
that  his  disobedience  should  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  kingdom, 
which  the  Lord  would  transfer  to  a  more  worthy  person. 

Samuel  departed  from  Saul,  whom  he  never  again  visited  t  directed 
by  God,  he  went  to  the  family  of  Jes^se,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah^  ' 
where  he  anointed  David,  Jes'se's  youngest  son,  who  thenceforth  was 
gifted  with  supernatural  endowments.  In  the  meantime,  Saul  became 
subject  to  fits  of  phrensy  and  melancholy,  which  his  servants  supposed 
could  be  best  dispelled  by  the  influence  of  music  :  they  therefore  sent 
for  David,  whose  skill  on  the  harp  was  already  celebrated,  and  bis  ex-^ 
quisite  skill  frequently  enabled  him  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  depressed 
die  king's  spirits.  The  Philistines,  probably  encouraged  by  secret  in- 
formation of  Saul's  unhappy  condition,  renewed  the  war  against  Israel, 
and  Saul  led  out  an  army  to  protect  the  frontlets.  While  the  hostile 
farces  were  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  gigantic  Goliath  of 
Gath  came  forth  as  champion  of  the  Philistines,  and  challenged  any 
Israelite  warrior  to  contend  against  him ;  all  were  daunted  by  the  stat- 
m'e,  strength,  and  ferocity  of  the  giant.  At  length  David  presented 
bimself  to  the  combat,  armed  only  with  his  staff  and  a  sling :  Uie  vaunts 
ing  Philistine  treated  the  young  hero  with  contempt,  but  a  stone  (tota 
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the  sling,  striking  him  fidl  in  the  forehead,  penetrated  to  the  brain,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their 
champion,  the  Philistines  fled  in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country. 

David's  distinguished  valor  led  to  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Jonathan,  but  it  excited  bitter  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 
Sault  The  marriage  of  David  to  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  did  not  allay 
the  king's  jealous  hatred ;  he  openly  declared  his  intention  of  putting 
his  son-in-law  to  death,  and  took  active  measures  for  the  purpose. 
Once  David  was  saved  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife,  and  again  by  the 
vigilant  friendship  of  Jonathan ;  but  he  saw  that  he  Mras  no  longer  sure 
of  his  life,  if  he  remained  within  the  reach  of  Saul,  and  therefore  sought 
safety  in  exile.  After  a  brief  residence  among  the  Philistines,  he  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  baud  of  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  compelled  to  endure  all  the  vicissitudes  of  such  a  perilous 
life.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  his  vindictive  enemy,  Saul,  and  twice 
had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  his  persecutor.  But  he  was  too  loyal 
**  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed ;"  he  therefore  only  in- 
formed Saul  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  thus 
proved  his  own  innocence.  These  events  led  to  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  David,  having  reason  to  fear  that  Saul  meditated  treach- 
ery, withdrew  to  the  court  of  A'^chish,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

The  death  of  Samuel  left  Saul  in  a  most  wretched  condition ;  the 
prophets  fled  from  him,  the  priests  were  slaughtered,  "  and  when  Saul 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  At  this  crisis,  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  country  with  a  numerous  army.  Saul  was  encamped  on  Mount 
Gil'l>oa,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  the  enemy.  Eager  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  consult  one  of  those  unlawful  divinera 
who  had  been  in  better  times  severely  proscribed ;  he  was  conducted 
by  his  servants  to  a  woman  residing  near  En'dor,  "  who  had  a  &miliar 
spirit,"  and  he  persuaded  her  to  evoke  Samuel  from  the  tomb.  The 
image  of  the  prophet  appeared,  and  predicted  to  the  terrified  monarch 
the  fatal  news  of  his  approaching  defeat  and  death  (b,  c.  1055).  On 
the  second  morning  after  this  vision,  Saul  entered  the  last  of  his  fields  ; 
the  Israelites  had  long  neglected  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  their  su- 
periority in  this  weapon  £e  Philistines  chiefly  owed  their  victory : 
''  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him,  and  he  was 
sore  wounded  of  the  archers."  Afraid  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword ;  his  gallant  sons  had  pre- 
viously fallen,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  army  was  complete. 

David  had  just  returned  to  Zik^ag  from  pursuing  the  Amalekites, 
>7hen  he  heard  of  the  calamitous  residt  of  the  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa. 
Having  consulted  the  Lord  as  to  his  future  proceedings,  he  was  di- 
rected to  go  to  Heb^Ton,  where  he  was  anointed  king  over  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  who  regarded  hhn  as  the  champion  of  their  race.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ab'^ner,  Saul's  general,  prevailed  upon  the  northern  tribes  to  elect 
Ish'bosheth,  Saul's  son,  their  monarch,  and  he  removed  him  to  Ma- 
hanaim,  which  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
recmit  his  shattered  army.    One  of  David's  earliest  measures  was  to 


send  a  mesaage  of  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jiibesh^Gil'ead,  for  their 
honorable  oonduct  to  the  deceased  king  and  his  sons :  he  next  caused 
the  young  men  of  Judah  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
they  soon  rivalled  the  Philistines  in  archery. 

War  was  soon  declared  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah : 
J6aby  who  oommanded  David's  forces,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Ab''- 
ner,  Ishlxwheth's  general,  and  from  that  time  David's  power  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Ab'ner,  while  exerting  himself  to  strengthen  Ish'- 
bosheth,  incorred  the  displeasure  of  that  prince ;  he  therefore  resolved 
10  seek  a  reconciliation  with  David,  whom  he  visited  in  the  character 
^  a  mediator,  but  on  his  return  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab, 
irbo  probably  feared  that  AVner  would  become  a  powerful  rival.  The 
death  of  Al/ner  disheartened  the  supporters  of  Ish'bosheth ;  two  of  his 
captains  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and  brought  the  news  to  David,  but 
instead  of  being  rewarded  as  they  hoped,  they  suffered  the  punishment 
of  treason.  No  other  claimant  appearing  for  the  tfanme,  the  heads  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  Heb^ron,  and  recognised  David  as  their 
sovereign.  But  the  breach  which  had  taken  place  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  tribes  was  never  completely  healed ;  they  continued 
to  regard  themselves  as  distinct  in  policy  and  interest,  until  they  were 
finally  divided  into  separate  states  by  the  folly  of  Rehob6am. 

The  city  of  Jerdsalem  had  long  been  held  by  the  Jebusites,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  east,  were  a  tribe  of  the  wandering  and 
plundering  Hyk'sos.  David  resolved  to  besiege  this  important  ci^ 
with  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom ;  the  place  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  David  was  so  pleased  with  the  situation  of  the  place  that  he  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

The  Philistines  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  David ;  as-^ 
sembling  all  their  forces,  they  crossed  the  frontier,  took  Belhlehem  by 
storm,  uid  compelled  David  for  a  while  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cave  of 
AduFlam ;  but  the  Hebrew  king  soon  gathered  his  forces,  and  he  so 
utterly  routed  the  Philistines  in  two  successive  engagements  that  they 
never  more  were  able  to  compete  with  him  or  any  of  his  successors. 
Hiramy  king  of  T3nre,  entered  into  a  firm  alliance  with  the  victorious 
monarch,  and  supplied  him  with  workmen  and  materials  to  erect  a 
palace  in  his  new  city.  David's  next  care  was  to  remove  the  ark  firom 
Kir'jaih-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  The  pious  monarch  was  also  anxious  to 
build  a  temple  for  the  national  worship,  but  the  prophet  Ndihan  de- 
clared to  him  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  warrior,  whose  hands  were  so 
often  stained  with  blood,  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  God  of  peace,  but  thai 
this  glorious  duty  would  devolve  upon  his  son  and  successor. 

David  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  surroiniding  nations;  he 
overthrew  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Amalelutes ;  he  com- 
pelled the  Syrians  and  Edomites  to  become  tributary,  and  he  amassed 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  spoil,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  dedicated  as 
a  sacred  treasure  to  defiray  the  future  expenses  of  building  the  temple. 
The  Ammonites  and  S3rrians  soon  renewed  the  war,  but  they  were 
again  vanquished,  and  the  dominions  of  David  were  extended  to  the 
Ei^hrites.  But  while  this  war  was  continued  David  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Lord,  by  taking  Bath'sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  one  of  his 
bravest  c^tains»  to  himselfi  and  exposing  her  husband  to  certain  death. 
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The  prophet  N4tbaa  was  sent  to  reprove  his  guilt ;  David  humbly  oon« 
fessed  his  sin,  aud  his  remorse  and  repentanoe  procured  him  pardon 
ftom  his  offended  God.  Domestic  calamities  interrupted  the  prosperity 
of  David's  reign ;  Anmon,  his  eldest  son,  was  slain  by  his  brother  Al/- 
salom,  in  revenge  for  a  gross  insult  offered  to  his  sister,,  and  the  young 
prince  was  no  sooner  pardoned  and  taken  into  favor,  thaa  he  began  to 
plot  the  dethronement  and  probable  death  of  his  indulgent  father.  The 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised ;  but  a  numerous  army  headed  by  J6ab 
ivnd  his  brothers  marched  against  Ab^salom,  and  completely  routed  his 
forces  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim.  The  unfortunate  prince,  attempting  u» 
escape,  was  entangled  by  his  long  hair  in  the  branches  of  an  oak ;  in 
this  situation  he  was  slam  by  Joab,  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  D^vid,  who  was  fondly  attached  to  his  rebellious  son.  The  northern 
tribes  again  revolted,  under  the  command  of  Sheba,  but  they  were  soon 
subdued^  and  their  leader  punished  with  death. 

David  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Philistines,  whom  he  over« 
threw  in  four  successive  battles ;  but  the  joy  inspired  by  these  victories 
was  soon  changed  into  mourning,  for  David,  having  presumed  "  to  num- 
ber the  people,*^  was  punished  by  a  pe^ence,  which  swept  away 
seven^  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Shortly  afterward,  David,  being  in- 
formed that  his  son  Adonijah  was  tampering  with  some  of  the  nobles, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  throne,  gave  orders  that  Solomon,  his  son  by 
Bath'sheba,  should  be  proclaimed  king.     When  this  ceremony  was 

S»rformed,  David  tranquilly  prepared  to  meet  the  approach  of  death, 
e  died  afler  a  troubled  but  glonous  reign  of  forty  years. 

Sel^'omoii  coounenced  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  Adonfjah  and 
J6ab.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  foreign  enemies,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  receiving  as  her  dowry  a 
Kion  of  Cdnaan  which  had  been  subdued  by  that  monarch.  The 
d  appeared  to  Sol^omon  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  grant  him 
whatever  he  should  ask ;  the  young  king  chose  wisdom,  and  not  only 
was  his  request  granted,  but  riches,  honor,  and  length  ci  days,  were  ad- 
ded, on  condition  of  his  persevering  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments. The  proofs  which  SoFomon  gave  of  his  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment were  so  celebrated  throughout  the  east,  that  the  most  power- 
fiil  monarchs  entered  into  alliance  with  him ;  thus  tranquillity  was  es- 
tablished, and  leisure  afforded  for  the  erection  of  the  temple.  Seyea 
years  and  a  half  were  spent  in  the  building  of  this  magnificent  edifice  ; 
the  costhness  of  its  materials  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship ;  all  the  resources  of  wealth  and  ingenuity  were  ex- 
hausted on  the  won^us  structure.  When  completed  it  was  dedicat%4 
to  Jehovah  in  a  solemn  festival,  and  the  Shek^ah,  or  cloud  of  glory, 
which  announced  the  visible  presence  of  the  Lord,  overspread  the  en- 
tire edifice. 

Opposite  Mount  M<^ah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  SoFomon  erect- 
ed a  magnificent  palace,  and  furnished  it  with  unrivalled  splendor.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  chariots  and  horses  for  warlike 
pmposes  in  Israel ;  these  he  procured  from  Egypt,  through  his  aUiance 
With  tke  Pharaoh ;  and  as  cavalry  was  then  scarcely  known  in  western 
Asia,  his  power  appeared  so  formidable  that  his  ^thcMity  was  recog- 
nised in  all  the  oouatries  between  the  Nile  and  the  E«pbiites«    SoFo- 


mon  was  a  distingmshed  patron  of  commerce  ;  he  opened  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Egypt,  not  only  in  chariot-horses  but  in  linen-yam  and  cot- 
ton manufactures ;  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
western  and  central  Asia,  he  erected  the  city  of  Tad^ntor,  which,  in  a 
later  age,  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  PaUny^ra  ;•  finally, 
he  built  a  navy  at  Ez'ion-g^ber,  a  convenient  harbor  on  the  gulf  of 
Ak'aba,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  whence  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  experienced  mariners  of  Tyre,  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffic  with 
the  rich  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Africa.  The  learning  of  SoFo* 
mon  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  wealth. 

In  his  old  age,  Sol'omon,  seduced  by  his  numerous  **  strange  wives," 
forsook  the  Lord,  by  whom  he  had  been  protected,  and  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  practised  the  rites  of  an  impious  and  Licentious  idolatry. 
Enemies  were  raised  up  against  him  on  every  side ;  a  revolt  was  or* 
gaoised  in  E^dom.  Damascus  was  seized  by  an  independent  adventu- 
rer, md  Jeroboam,  to  whom  the  prophet  Ahljah  had  predicted  his  foture 
grektness,  began  openly  to  aspire  at  the  government  of  the  northern 
tribes ;  but  being  unprepared  for  revolt  he  sought  shelter  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  protected  by  King  Shishak.  It  is  generally  believed 
thai  Sol'omon,  before  his  death,  repentod  of  his  guilt.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years  (b.  c.  975),  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  his 
father. 

Section  Vl.^Tkc  JUvoU  of  the  Ten  Tribes^^The  History  of  the  Kingdom 

of  Israel. 

Rbhob6am  suooeeded  his  father  Sol'omon,  and  immediately  after  his 
accession  went  to  Sh^chem,  in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
northern  tribes.  They  had  suffered  severely,  in  the  close  of  the  late 
reign,  firom  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  from  the  loss  of  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  revolt  of  the  Syrians ;  they  now  deputed  J^rob^am,  and 
dieir  elders,  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances,  promising  implicit  obe* 
dience  if  their  burdens  were  removed.  His  fsther's  aged  and  ezperi* 
enced  ministers  recommended  compliance  with  the  popular  demands^ 
but  the  king  instigated  by  his  rash  associates,  returned  a  haughty  and 
threatening  reply.  Such  an  answer  was  the  signal  for  rebellion.  The 
northern  tribes  immediately  chose  Jerob6am  for  their  king ;  and  thence- 
forward  Israel  and  Judah  became  separate  kingdoms.  Rehobdam 
levied  a  large  army  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  the  Lord  sent  tlia 
prophet  Shemaiah  to  forbid  his  march,  tmd  he  was  foroed  thenceforth 
to  rest  <5Dntented  with  reigning  over  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

Jeroboam,  "  the  son  of  N^bat,"  immediat^y  after  his  elevation,  pre^ 
pared  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  kingdxmi  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
unity  of  the  national  worship,  and  the  custom  of  going  up  three  times  a 
a  year  to  Jerusalem,  greatly  impeded  his  plan,  he  resolved  to  establish 
idolatrous  sanctuaries  in  his  own  kingdoiUj  and  acco(rdin§^y,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  resided,  erected  two 
gdden  o^ves,  one  at  Beth'el,  and  the  other  at  Pan.  The  choice  of 
these  places  was  not  the  result  of  caprice ;  Beth'el  bad  long  been  ven* 
eraled  as  the  {dace  in  which  Jacob,  &e  (kihet  of  the  Hebrew  raoe,  had 
his  miraeuloas  vision,  and  Dan  had  been  the  sciat  of  idototrous  worship 
siaoe  Uia  digrs  of  the  Judges.    The  Levites  refused  tp  orantenane# 
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this  impious  innovatioti,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  kingdom  of  Jtidah ; 
Jeroboam  supplied  their  place  by  selecting  priests  for  his  new  deities 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people.  A  desultory  warfare  was  maintained 
between  the  kingdoms  o(  Judah  and  Israel  through  the  whole  of  Jero-' 
beam's  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years ;  but  in  the  nineteenth 
year  Jerob6am  received  so  severe  a  defeat  that  he  never  again  dis- 
played his  former  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Nddab  succeeded  his  father  Jerob6am  in  his  kingdom,  and  his  idola- 
trous courses.  His  brief  reign  of  two  years  produced  no  event  of  im- 
portance ;  he  was'  assassinated  by  B^asha,  one  of  his  generals.  Biasha 
put  all  that  remained  of  Jerobdam's  family  to  death. 

B&asha  adopted  the  wicked  policy  of  Jerob6am,  and  though  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord  forewarned  him  that  similar  vengeance  would 
overtake  his  family,  obstinately  persevered  in  his  guilt.  But  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  secretly  attached  to  the  pure  worship  of  their 
fathers,  and  secretly  went  up  annually  to  offer  their  devotions  at 
Jerdsalem.  Biasha  built  a  fortress  at  Rdmah  to  intercept  the  pilgrims, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  A'sa,  king  of  Judah,  who  also  bribed  the 
Syrians  to  invade  the  territories  of  his  rival.  Baasha's  reign  of  twenty- 
tin-ee  years  was  feeble  and  inglorious,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Is-* 
laelites  seemed  extinct. 

E'lah,  a  weak  and  luxurious  prince,  succeeded  Baasha ;  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  was  assassinated,  while  feasting  in  the  house  of  his 
steward,  by  Ztm'ri,  the  captain  of  his  chariots.  When  the  Israelite 
army,  which  was  besieging  Gib'bethon,  heard  of  the  murder,  they  ele- 
inted  OmM,  their  leader,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  marched  against  the 
usurping  assassin.  Zim^ri,  hopeless  of  escape,  fled  into  the  palace, 
aad  setting  it  on  fire,  perished  in  the  flames.  Om'ri  had  still  to  con- 
tend against  another  rival,  named  Tib'ni,  whom  he  easily  subdued. 
The  most  important  act  of  his.  reign  was  building  the  city  cif  Sam&ria, 
so  named  from  Sh^mer,  the  proprietor  of  the  hiQ  on  which  it  was 
erected.  Sam^oia  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
long  after  the  fall  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance. "Om'ri  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  did 
worse  than  aU  that  went  before  him ;"  but  even  his  iniquities  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  his  son  and  successor. 

A'hab  commenced  his  reign  by  marrying  Jez'ebel,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  <^  Si'don,  and  at  her  instigation  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Si- 
donian  deities,  which  consisted  in  the  oflering  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
other  ceremcmies  too  abominable  for  description.  Those  who  adhered 
to  the  religion  of  Jehovah  were  bitterly  persecuted,  the  schools  of  the 
prop&ets  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  teachers  murdered.  Elfjah, 
undaunted  by  danger,  denounced  Divine  vengeance  against  such  iniquity, 
but  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and  seek  conceahnent  in  the  fastnesses  on  the 
frontier.  God  punished  the  iniquity  of  the  land  by  fearful  drought  and 
famine.  A<hab,  in  his  distress,  sent  for  Elijah,  who  challenged  the 
priests  of  B6al  to .  appear  in  sight  of  all  the  people  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  there  determine  which  dei^,  B^  or  Jehovah,  was  the  most  pow- 
eiful  protector  of  the  nation.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  the  supe- 
riori^  of  the  Lord  was  proved  by  the  most  signal  miracles,  and  the 
multitude,  enraged  at  those  by  whixntiley  had  been  duped,  put  to  death 


«&  the  piopliels  of  Bial,  by  ooamuuid  of  Elijah,  at  the  bfook  Kishon. 
The  curae  was  thea  remored  from  the  hmd,  plenteous  rain  descended, 
mad  the  famine  ceased.  Jez'ebel  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  defeat  of 
her  national  deity,  and  EUjak  once  more  fled  into  the  wilderness.  Af^- 
ler  having  witnessed  some  wondrous  manifestations  of  Divine  power, 
he  was  commanded  to  announce  to  Haz'ael  that  he  should  be  kmg  of 
Syria,  to  Jehn  that  he  shonld  be  king  of  Israel,  and  to  Elisha  that  he 
should  be  his  successor  in  the  office  of  {Hrophet. 

When  AHiab  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  Benh&dad,  king  of  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  thiity*two  tributary  princes,  and  a  numerous  army,  laid 
siege  to  Samiria.  Encouraged  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  Aliab  at- 
tacked this  immense  hodt  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory.  Benh&dad  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  but  was  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  new  crime  pro- 
v<4ed  God'is  wrath  against  A'hab  and  his  family ;  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Niboth,  a  native  of  Jez'reel,  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  garden.  The  wicked  Jes^ebel  contrived  that  the  innocent 
man  should  be  stoned  to  death,  and  AHiab  took  possession  of  the  vine- 
yard. In  the  moment  of  his  triumph  the  prophet  Elflah  appeared,  and 
denounced  fearful  vengeance  for  this  crime,  but  A'hab,  by  timely  re- 
pentance, obtained  a  gracious  respite,  so  that  the  evils  impending  over 
his  house  did  not  happen  unttl  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  a 
battle  against  the  Syrians,  in  which  the  allied  forces  of  AOuib  and  of  Je« 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  were  defeated. 

Ahasiah  succeeded  Aliab,  and  like  him,  was  devoted  to  idolatry.  A 
hU  from  a  vrindew,  in  the  second  year  of  his  r^gn,  so  severely  injured 
him,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life,  and  he  sent  his  servants  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Baak^bub,  in  Ek^ron.  On  their  road  the  messen- 
gers were  met  by  Elijah,  who  predicted  the  approaching  death  of  the 
king,  as  a  punishment  for  having  consulted  false  gods.  Ahaafah  sent 
two  detachments,  of  Mty  men  each,  to  arrest  the  prophet,  but  both  com- 
pmies  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  A  third  captain  of  fifty 
interceded  with  the  prophet;  EIHah  accompanied  him  to  the  king's 
preeence,  where  he  repeated  his  denunciation,  which  was  soon  accom- 
I^hed  Vf  Ahaafah's  death. 

Jchoram,  another  son  of  A'hab  succeeded,  but  was  less  prone  to  idol- 
atry than  Ms  .father  and  brother,  for  he  prohibited  the  worship  of  the 
Sidonian  Baal,  though  he  did  not  remove  the  golden  calves  which  Jero- 
boam had  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Elijah 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  without  enduxing  the  pangs  of  death,  and  his 
successor,  EHsha,  began  to  prove  his  mission  by  a  series  of  stupendous 
miracles*  Benhidad,  the  Syrian  monarch  of  Damascus,  defeated  in 
several  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  attributed  his  lU  success  to 
the  prophet,  and  sent  a  body  of  his  soldiers  to  make  him  prisoner ;  but 
the  Syrian  troops  were  smitten  with  blindness,  snd  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition easily  taken  captive.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  nor  daunted;  he 
assembled  a  large  army,  advanced  against  Sam&ria,  blockaded  the  city, 
and  leduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  famine.  Je- 
Ikteara  menaced  vengeance  against  Elfsha,  but  the  prophet  assured  him« 
tkat  by  the  next  day  Sam&a  would  have  abundanee  of  pronsions. 
On  that  night,  under  the  influence  of  supernatural  terror,  they  fled.. 
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Hie  rich  plimder  of  tbd  Tacant  tents  bood  restored  plenty  tq  Ae  houses 
of  the  besieged ;  Benhddad,  after  his  return,  was  inurdered  by  his  ser- 
Tant  Haz^ael,  who  usurped  the  thnme,  and  became  a  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Jehdram  entered  into  alliance  with 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  order  to  reeorer  R^onoth-Oil^ead,  but  their 
joint  forces  were  routed  by  the  Syrians ;  the  king  of  Israel  was  severely 
wounded,  and  retired  to  Jez^reel  to  be  healed.  In  the  meantime,  Elf* 
sha,  by  command  of  the  Lord,  sent  a  prophet  to  anoint  Jehu  king  of 
Israel ;  and  the  new  sovereign  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  army, 
advanced  toward  Jez^'reei.  Hearing  of  his  approach,  Jeh6nun  went 
out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah.  Their  con« 
ference  was  brief;  J6hu  shot  Jeh6ram  through  the  heart,  with  an  arrow, 
and  <Nrdered  his  body  to  be  cast  into  the  vine3rard  of  N&both,  as  the 
Lord  had  foretold.  Ahaz(ah  was  overtaken  and  riain ;  but  his  servants 
conveyed  his  body  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers. 

Jehu  advanced  to  Jez'red  without  o{^)ositian ;  as  he  came  near  the 
palace,  Jez^ebel  locked  out  from  the  window,  and  reproached  him  with 
ids  treason;  the  servants,  by  Jehu's  direction,  threw  her  headlong 
down  on  the  pavement,  and  her  mangled  body  was  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses.  In  the  evening  ord&tn  were  given  for  her  inter* 
ment,  but  it  was  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  body  had  been 
devoured  by  dogs  and  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  prophet  Elfjah  had  fore* 
told.  A'hab^s  family  was  very  numerous ;  seventy  of  his  sons  were  in 
Samiria,  but  they  were  all  beheaded  by  ihe  citizens,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  Jehu ;  and  forty-two  of  the  family  of  the  king  of  Judah  shared 
the  same  fate.  J^hu  completely  extirpated  the  woz^p  of  Bial,  but 
he  continued  the  idolatry  which  Jerob6am  had  established,  and  there- 
fore the  duration  of  his  dynasty  was  limited  to  his  descendants  of  the 
fourth  generationi 

The  Syrians,  under  Haz^ael,  grievously  afflicted  the  Israelites  during 
the  reigns  of  J^hu  and  his  son  Jehodhaz ;  but  these  visitations  fiEuled 
to  turn  the  princes  or  the  people  from  their  impious  idolatries.  In  the 
reign  of  the  latter  Elfsha  died,  but  his  miraculous  powers  did  not  cease 
with  his  life,  for  a  dead  body  was  restored  to  Ufe  by  touching  his  bones 
in  the  tomb.  The  Israelites  gained  three  victories  over  the  Syrians, 
and  thus  recovered  the  ancient  frontiers  of  their  kingdom ;  they  also 
conquered  Amazfah,  king  of  Judah,  plundered  Jenisalem,  and  brought 
its  rich  spoils  to  Samaria. 

The  kmgdom  of  Israel  continued  to  flourish  during  the  long  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II. ;  he  enlarged  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  several  cities  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Judah^  and  made 
his  kingdom  respected  among  surrounding  nations.  His  death  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  great  confusion ;  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
eleven  years  before  Zachaxiah,  his  son,  succeeded  him ;  and  he,  after 
a  brief  reign  of  six  months,  was  murdered  by  Shal'lum,  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  by  IVtea'ahem.  In  the  reign  of  this  usurper  the  Israel- 
ites were  attacked  by  a  new  enemy ;  the  Assyrians  under  Pul,  sapposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Sardanap^lus  of  profane  writers,  came  against  the 
land,  and  Men^ahem  was  forced  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  tribute.    The  conqueror,  however^  in  return,  pro- 
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tected  Men^aheni  agtiMt  all  <iAbt  enemies,  And  tli«  reaaindet  of  hui 
reign  was  passed  ia  tranquillity.  His  son  Pekahfah  succeeded,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  he  was  murdered  by  P6kah,  (mm  of  his  generals, 
who  usurped  the  throne. 

Though  P^kah  was  a  wicked  and  sanguinary  prince,  yet  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  A^haz,  God  permitted  him  to  prevail  orer  the  rind  king* 
dom  of  Judah.  In  conjunction  with  Rez'in,  king  of  Damascus,  he 
invaded  southern  Palestine,  and  brought  away  a  vast  number  of  cap- 
tives, who  were,  however,  restored  to  their  country  upon  the  injunction 
of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  But  notwithstanding  this  single  act  of  obe^ 
dience,  die  sins  of  the  Israelites  continued  to  increase,  vaA  the  threat^ 
ened  punishments  began  to  be  inflicted.  The  Assyrian  hosts  ravaged 
all  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  con- 
vubed  by  factions,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  tumults  P^kah  was  slain 
bv  Hosh^a,  a  general  of  some  reputation. 

After  nine  years  of  civil  war,  Hosh6a  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self upon  the  throne,  bat  during  the  interval,  ^e  Assyrians  under  Tig- 
lath-purser,  and  his  son  ShaLman^ser,  overran  the  kingdom,  and  ren- 
dered it  tributary.  As  soon  as  his  titie  was  established,  Hosh^a  became 
anxuNia  to  regain  independence,  and  for  this  purpose  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  So  or  Sab'aco,  an  Ethiopian  prince  who  had  subdued  Egypi. 
Shalman^er  immediately  invaded  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria. 
After  a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  treated  with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty  by  the  barbarous  conquerors 
(b.  c.  719).  Shalman^ser  carried  the  Israelites  captives  into  some  dis» 
tant  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  divided  their  country  among 
Assyrian  colonies.  In  consequence  of  the  signs  by  which  the  Lord's 
wrath  against  idolatry  was  msmifested,  the  new  settlers  adopted  a  cor* 
rupted  form  of  the  true  religion.  From  them,  and  a  portion  of  the  old 
inhabitants  which  remained  in  the  land,  the  Samaritans  descended,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jews  there. was  always  the  most  bitter  national 
enmity. 

SacTioif  VtLr^Hutory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

Rehob6am's  kingdom  was  not  so  much  injured  by  the  rovolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  might  be  supposed.  When  idolatry  was  established  by 
Jerob6am,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  who  still 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  emigrated  to  Judah,  where 
they  were  received  as  brethren.  Rehob6am  introduced  the  worst 
aboininations  of  Ammonite  idolatry,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
rardcipated  in  his  guilt.  His  guilt  was  punished  by  an  invasion  <rf  the 
Egyptians :  "  in  the  iifth  year  of  King  Rehob^am,  Shfshak  king  of 
£gypl  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed 
against  the  Lmtl,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thou« 
sand  horsemen :  and  the  people  were  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lub'ixns,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Ethiopians. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem."  The  account  here  given  of  Shlshak's  power,  and  of  his 
ruling  over  the  Libyans,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Sukkiim,  or  Trogio- 
dyts,  is  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  monuments,  for  the  scu^tures 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  walls  of  Camaki  exhibit  him  ofiering  to  the 


ieity  a  great  numbei'  of  captire*  beloo^b^lo  difl^rent  satfcw.  KA^ 
hdam  purchased  the  fothtmace  ef  SUsiak  by  Ae  paynent  of  a  large 
ransom.  "  Shiahak  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house ;  he  took  all :  he  camed  away 
also  the  ahields  of  gold  whkh  Sokmum  made.  Instead  of  which,  King 
Behob^^atn  made  ahields  of  brassy  tani  committed  them  to  the  hands 
of  the  chief  of  tha  guard  that  kept  the  entrance  of  the  king's  house.'' 

Abijaht  the  son  of  Rehob6am9  soon  after  his  siiccesaioiiy  bad  to  de* 
fend  his  kingdom  against  the  usurper  of  Israel,  whose  army  greatly 
outaumbered  that  of  Judah«  The  Lord  gave  the  victory  to  Judah. 
This  victory  greatly  depressed  the  Israelites,  and  exalted  the  glory  of 
Judah ;  but  before  the  king  could  improve  his  advantages,  he  was  pre* 
maturely  cut  off  by  disease. 

.  A^sa,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  a  wise  and  pious  prince.  ^  He 
took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods  .  .  .  and  commanded  Judab 
to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fatbem,  and  to  do  the  law  and  ibe  com' 
mandment.''  He  expelled  the  Egyptians  from  their  reeent  conquests^ 
and  secured  his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  fortresses  judiciously  placed  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  His  piety  was  rewarded  by  Divine  protection  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  A  vast  horde  of  invaders  approcushed  the  southeia 
boundary  of  Judea:  in  the  original,  these  enetmiee  are  called  C««/t»n,  a 
word  usually  rendered  Ethiopians.  A'sa  prayed  to  the  God  of  his  fa^ 
triers  for  aid  against  this  enormous  host;  his  prayers  were  heard«. 
*'  The  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  A'sa  and  b^ore  Judah,  and  the 
Ethiopians  fled." 

A'sa  afforded  every  encouragement  to  the  emagraqts  fitom  larael,  who 
fled  from  the  idolatry  and  wickejiness  which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
Biasha,  who  then  reigned  in  Ismel,  erected  a  fortress  at  Ramah  to 
dieck  the  esngration,  and  made  such  formidable  preparations  for 
war,  thai  A'^sa,  with  culpable  distrust  of  the  Divine  favor,  paid  a 
large  sum  to  the  king  of  Syria  for  support  and  assistance.  When  re* 
proved  for  his  crime  by  the  prophet  Han'ani,  he  thrust  his  honest  ad- 
viser into  prison,  and  henceforward  became  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
Being  subsequently  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  feet,  "  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians,"  and  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 

Jehosh'aphat  succeeded  his  faiher  A'sa,  and  in  the  commencemeni 
of  his  reign  used  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  root  idolatry  from  the 
land.  Under  this  wise  administration  the  kii^dom  of  Judah  became  so 
prosperous,  that  nof  only  the  Philistines,  but  the  distant  Arabians  paid 
tribute.  Unfortunately,  he  contracted  a^ity  with  the  wicked  A'hab, 
and  gave  his  son  m  marriage  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  thai  monarch, 
a  princess  whose  character  was  scarcely  less  depraved  than  that  of 
her  mother  Jez'ebel.  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  alliance,  Je- 
hosh'^apha'  was  present  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rimoth-Gil^ead, 
where  A'hab  was  slain ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  been  killed,  had  he  not  ^*  called  upon  the  Loid,"  who  reacuad  him 
from  his  imminent  peiiL  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Asajiian 
campaign^  Jahoah^aphat  was  attacked  by  the  united  forcee  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  tbf '  Amorites^  and  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir.  Jehosh'a^hat 
threw  himself  on  the  proteqtioa  of  Jehovah,  and  the  IiCksd.aent  a  spirit 
0^  diannim  arnong  the  ii^?ademi  which  ledi  them  to  deslcoj  each  other 
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by  imftoal  slaughter.  The  people  of  Judah  came  upon  their  enemies 
thus  broken,  and  obtained  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  spoil. 

Anxioas  to  restore  the  commerce  which  SoPomon  had  established 
en  the  Red  sea,  Jehosh'aphat  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  wicked 
Abaxfah,  ^e  son  of  AHiab ;  and  a  navy  was  prepared  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense, in  S'zioa-g^ber.  But  the  unhallowed  alliance  was  displeasing 
to  ^  Lord,  and  the  ships  were  destroyed  in  a  storm.  At  his  death  Je- 
hosVaphat  left  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  it  bad  been  since  the  days  of  Sol'omon. 

Jeh6ram  commenced  bis  reign  by  the  slaughter  of  his  brethren,  after 
which  he  legally  established  the  abominations  of  the  Sidonian  idolatry 
in  JttdaJi.  His  iniquity  was  punished  by  the  revolt  of  the  Edomites, 
who  maintttned  their  indepenaence,  and  by  invasions  of  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians,  who  carried  away  his  wives  and  most  of  his  children 
into  captivity.  He  was  finally  smitten  by  a  loaUisome  and  incurable 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  great  tortures. 

Ahazlah,  the  youngest  of  Jeh6ram'8  children,  and  the  only  one  spared 
by  the  Arabians,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  his  brief  reign  of 
one  year,  he  foUowed  the  evil  courses  of  his  father  and  mother.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Jeh6ram,  king  of  Israel,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  nnsnccessfbl  attempt  to  recover  Rdmoth-GiFead  frem  Hizael^ 
king  of  Syria.  Having  gone  to  meet  Jeh6ram,  while  he  lay  sick  of 
his  woonds  at  Jez'reel,  just  at  the  time  of  Jehu's  insurrection,  he  was 
involved  in  the  fate  othis  ally,  and  slain  by  command  of  Jehu. 

Athaliah,  the  queen-mother,  having  heard  of  Ahaziah's  death,  usurp- 
ed the  royal  aulhority^and  to  secure  her  power,  murdered  all  the  royal 
family,  save  the  infant  Jehd^h,  who  was  saved  by  his  paternal  aunt, 
wife  to  the  chief  priest  Jehoiada,  and  for  six  years  secrelly  educated  in 
the  temple.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Jehoiaida  gathered  together  the 
priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  chief  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  re>- 
resled  the  existence  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne.  **'  And  Jehoiada 
and  his  sons  anointed  him,  imd  said,  God  save  the  king."  The  accla«- 
nations  of  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  alarmed  the  wicked 
queen ;  she  rushed  into  the  assembly,  rending  her  garments,  and  ex<- 
daiming,  **  Treason !  treason  f"  but  she  was  forsaken  by  all  her  parti- 
sans, ai^  at  Jehofada's  command,  was  put  to  death  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  temple. 

Under  the  regency  of  Jehofada,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  re- 
stored, the  administration  of  justice  purified,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
land  re-established.  He  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  thir** 
tf  years.  After  the  death  of  the  regent,  Jeh6a9h  yielded  lo  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  profligate  young  nobles  of  Judah,  and  restored  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  Sidoman  Bdal,  with  all  its  licentious  abominations.  Several 
presets  were  sent  to  denounce  his  transgressions,  but  he  persecuted 
diem  for  their  fidelity,  and  even  put  to  death  Zecharfah,  the  son  of  his 
benefactor,  Jehofada,  <'  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.**  His 
crime  was  soon  punished :  "  the  army  of  the  S3nrians  came  with  a  small 
OMnpany  of  men,  and  the  Ixm^  delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their 
hands."  They  had  scarcely  departed,  when  he  was  seized  with  **  great 
diseases,**  and  in  the  midst  of  his  agony  was  murdered  by  his  own  ser- 
vants.    His  subjects  were  so  displeased  by  the  calamities  of  his  reign^ 
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that  they  would  not  allow  his  iBinaiiia  to  be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  an  insult  which  had  been  previously  offered  to  the  body  of  Je- 
hdram.  Amazfah's  first  care,  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  to 
punish  the'  murderers  of  his  father.  .  He  then  marched  against  the 
Edoitiites  with  an  auxiliary  force  which  be  had  hired  from  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  prophet,  he  dismissed  his  al- 
lies, by  which  they  were  so  grievously  offended,  that  they  committed 
the  most  savage  excesses  on  their  way  home.  In  the  meantime,  Am- 
aziah  routed  the  Edomites  with  great  slaughter,  and  subdued  all  the 
country  round  Mount  Seir.  With  strange  perversity,  he  adopted  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  he  had  just  subdued.  The  prophets  warned  him 
of  the  fearful  consequences  of  his  apostacy ;  but  their  remonstrances 
were  vain,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hajads  of  his  enemies.  Je- 
hoash,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Amazfah's  punish- 
ment ;  he  defeated  the  men  of  Judah  in  a  decisive  engagement,  took 
the  king  prisoner,  captured  Jerusalem,  destroyed  a  large  extent  of  his 
fortifications,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil  to  Sam&ria.  A  conspiracy 
was  subsequently  organized  against  Amazfah ;  he  fled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Ldchish,  but  was  overtaken  by  some  of  the  emissaries  of  the  rebds, 
and  put  to  death. 

Uzzfah,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  though  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  displayed,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  the  wisdom  of  mature  age.  He  restored  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  reformed  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration.  God  prospered  his  undertakings ;  he  sub- 
dued the  Philistines,  the  Arabians,  and  the  most  warlike  of  the  nomad 
tribes  that  border  on  the  desert.  To  secure  his  conquests  he  erected  a 
chain  of  fortresses,  and  to  render  them  profitable,  he  excavated  a  great 
number  of  tanks  or  cisterns,  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  land,  hitb> 
erto  unprofitable,  were  brought  into  cultivation.  ^'  But  when  he  was 
strong,  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction ;"  he  attempted  to 
Aisurp  the  priestly  office  by  "  burning  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
and  persevered  in  spite  of  every  warning.  But,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  consummate  this  act  of  impiety,  he  was  struck  by 
a  leprous  disease,  which  at  once  severed  him  from  all  society  with  h& 
fellow-men.  Compelled  to  reside  in  a  separate  house,  and  unable  to 
transact  public  affairs,  he  transferred  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
s(m.  On  his  death,  his  disease  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  refusing 
his  body  admission  to  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  it  was  interred  in  the 
adjoining  field. 

Jotham  had  been  accustomed  to  affairs  of  state  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  whose  piety  he  enralated,  without  imitating  his  faults. 
His  fidelity  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  rewarded  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  paid  him  a  large  tribute ;  and  thus  ^'  Jotham  be- 
came mighty  because  he  established  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his 
God."  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  his  death,  which  tock  place  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  most  wicked  king  which  had  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah, 
was  AOiaz,  the  successor  of  the  pious  Jotham.  He  not  only  deserted 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  but  adopted  those  abominable  supersti- 
tions which  many  of  the  heathen  viewed  with  horror ;  '*  ho  buint  in- 


cnoe  in  the  vaOey  of  the  sons  of  Hia'mnn,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  had  cast 
out  before  the  children  of  Israel."  His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  who  carried  multitudes  into  captivity ;  but 
the  Israelites  generously  released  their  prisoners,  as  has  been  sdready 
related*  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  next  attacked  the  kingdom  of 
Judah :  Aliaz,  unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  sought  to  purchase  aid 
from  Tiglath-pileser,  king .  of  Assyria ;  but  that  monarch  received  the 
tribute,  and  withheld  any  effectud  assistance.  In  his  distress,  A^has 
sunk  deeper  into  idolatry ;  *^  he  sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus 
which  smote  him,  and  he  said,  because  the^igods  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them  that  they  may  help  me« 
But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel."  A'liaz  went  further ; 
he  shut  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  broke  the  sacred  vessels  in  pieces, 
and  erected  idolatrous  altars  "in  every  comer  of  Jerusalem."  The 
country  was  thus  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruij^ ;  but  its  fall  was  arrested 
by  the  death  of  the  impious  monarch.  His  subjects  showed  their  re- 
sentment for  die  evils  of  his  administration  by  refiising  his.  body  admis- 
sion to  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings. 

Hezekiah  commenced  his  reign  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
abuses  which  had  so  nearly  brought  destruction  on  Judah.     The  chief 
adviser  of  the  pious  king  was  the  prophet  Isafah,  who  had  proclaimed 
the  future  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  denounced  the  national  sins  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.    All  the  vestiges  of  idolatry  were  destroyed,  the 
images  were  broken,  the  groves  cut  down,  and  the  polluted  altars  over- 
thrown ;  even  the  brazen  seroent,  which  had  been  preserved  since  the 
days  of  Moses,  was  demolished,  because  it  had  become  the  object  of 
idolatrous  veneration. .  The  kingdom  of  Judah  soon  acquired  such 
strength,  that  Hezeldah  ventured  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  to 
which  his  father  had  submitted.     Shalmaneser,  who  had  just  conquered 
Israel,  would  have  immediately  marched  against  Judah,  had  not  the 
wealthy  cities  of  Phcsnicia  ofiered  a  more  tempting  prize  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition.    His  son,  Senndcherib,  inherited  Ins  revenge  against 
Judah :  he  advanced  to  Lachish  with  a  powerful  army,  but  Hezekiaht 
with  culpable  timidity,  attempted  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  a 
large  bribe.     This  rich  tribute  only  served  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  x>f 
Sennacherib ;  he  sent  a  large  army  directly  agaixist  Jerusalem,  but 
Hezekiah,  encouraged  by  the  gracious  promises  of  Divine  protection, 
communicated  to  him  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  made  the  most  judicious 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.     Rab^shakeh,  the  Assyrian  gen- 
eral, summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  in  a  haughty  and  insolent  tone, 
speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  his  threats  might  be  nnderstood 
by  the  people.     Hezekiah,  who  was  suffering  under  severe  illness, 
sought  protection  from  the  Lord,  and  his  wavering  faith  was  confirmed 
by  the  shadow  of  the  sun  retrograding  on  the  dial  at  the  conunand  of 
Isaiah.     In  a  few  days,  the  Assyrians  were  summoned  away  to  defend 
their  dominions  against  Tirhikah,  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,  who 
had  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  endeavoring  to  extend  his  empire  to  the 
Euphrites.     Senndcherib  defeated  the  Ethiopians,  and,  flushed  with 
victory,  renewed  the  sie^e  of  Jerusalem,  threatening  death  and  destruc* 
tion  to  the  entire  kinfcbm.     But  his  vaunts  were  suddenly  checked; 
**  the  angel  of  the  Iiord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyri* 
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ass  a  hundred  foorscore  and  fire  tbousand ;  and  when  ihej  arose  earljr 
in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  Sennacherib  fled 
to  Nin^eveh  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter murdered  by  his  own  sons,  "  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  Nis'roch,  his  god.^ 

The  inte^gence  of  this  wondrous  deliverance  was  spread  orer  the 
east ;  Ber^odach-Bal'adan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  ambassadors  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekfah,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  phenomenon  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  solar  shadow.  Hezekiah,  with  foolish  pride,  £s- 
played  all  his  treasures  lo  the  ambassadors.  Isafah  was  sent  to  re- 
prove his  ostentation,  and  th  inform  him  that  these  Babylonians  would 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  repentant  monarch  heard  the  re- 
buke with  pious  resignation,  and  submissively  yielded  himself  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  His  death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
subjects ;  **  they  buried  him  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons 
of  David ;  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  him  hon- 
or at  his  death." 

MaAas^seh  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  iniquity  than  his  father 
for  piety ;  He  even  exceeded  Aliaz  in  impiety,  for  he  revelled  in  the 
^ssest  abominations  of  eastern  idolatry.  His  subjects  too  readily  im- 
itated his  example ;  they  joined  him  in  persecuting  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  who  remonstrated  against  their  transgressions ;  there  is  a  con- 

rt  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  Isafah  was  sawn  in  sunder  during 
reign  of  this  merciless  tyrant.  But  an  avenger  was  at  hand  ;  the 
Assyrians  invaded  Judah  with  overwhelming  forces,  stormed  Jerdsa- 
lem,  and  carried  the  impious  Manas'seh  in  chains  to  Babylon  (b.  c. 
676).  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  treated  with  savage  cmeHy  by 
his  captors ;  he  was  so  loaded  with  iron  bands,  that  he  could  not  move 
his  head.  But  "  when  he  was  in  affiction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his 
Grod,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  €rod  of  his  fathers ;  and 
prayed  unto  him,  and  He  was  entreated  of  him,  and  brought  him  again 
to  Jenlsalem  into  his  kingdom."  Manas'seh,  thus  restored,  applied 
himself  diligently  to  extirpate  idolatry ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  peace  and  comparative  tranquillity^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  inflicted  on  Manas'seh,  and 
his  example  of  sincere  penitence,  A^mon,  his  son  and  successor,  re- 
vived all  Uie  infamous  rites  of  idolatry.  In  a  brief  reign  of  two  years^ 
the  kingdom  waa  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  corruption  spread 
through  every  department  of  the  administration,  and  crimes  at  which 
nature  revolts  were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged.  At  lengthy 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  household  slew  the  licentious  monarch ;  £ey 
were  however  put  to  death  for  their  treason ;  and  Josfah,  the  son  of 
A'mon,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  Josfah  eageily  applied  himself 
to  restoring  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of 
ihe  kingdom.  Josiah  travelled  through  his  kingdom,  and  through  some 
of  the  adjoining  cities  of  Israel  wmch  lay  almost  desolate,  removing 
from  them  every  vestige  of  idolatry ;  and  having  thus  purified  his  king- 
dom, he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
and  splendor.  The  greater  part  of  Josiah's  reign  was  spent  in  tran- 
quillity ;  but  when  he  had  been  rather  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the 
dirone,  the  ovettfarow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Medea  and  Bab- 


jlomans,  indnced  Pliaraoli*Hoph'ra,  the  powerfiil  king  of  Egypt,  to  at- 
tempt the  extension  of  his  dominions  to  tne  Euphrates.  Josiah  rashly 
attacked  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  valley  of  MegidMo,  and  was  mor- 
taOy  wounded.  His  servants  brought  him  to  JeriSsalem,  where  he  died. 
**  And  all  Judah  and  Jerdsalem  mourned  for  Josiah." 

The  people  of  Jer&salem  raised  Jehodhaz,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah, 
to  the  throne ;  but  he  was  set  aside  by  the  victorious  Pharaoh-Necho, 
who  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  elder  prince  Eliakim,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Jehoiakim.  A  complete  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  was 
effected  by  the  victorious  career  of  Nebudiadnez^zar,  king  of  Babylon. 
He  overthrew  the  Egyptians  at  Car'chemish,  "  and  took  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  hver  Buphrtos,  all  that  peitained  to  the  king  of 
Egypt."  Jehoiakim  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  agreed  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  afterward  planning  a  revolt,  Neb- 
QchadneK'sar  returned  to  Jerusalem,  plundered  the  city,  sent  the 
treaaupss  and  sacred  vessels  of  ihe  temple  as  trophies  to  Babylon,  put 
Jehoiakim  to  death  as  a  rebel,  and  left  his  unburied  corpse  a  prey  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  J^ioiachiA,  who  after  a  brief  but  profligate  reign  of  three 
months,  was  deposed  by  the  imperious  conqueror,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  with  a  multitude  of  other  captives. 

2edeklah,the  uncle  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  chosen  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  he  did  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  and 
abstain  from  intrigues  with  Egypt.  Instigated  by  Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, 
aad  encouraged  l^  fake  propl^ts,  he  renounced  his  aflegiance  to  the 
king  of  Bal^lon.  When  the  forces  of  NefoudiadneB'sar  approached, 
nianoh-Hopl/Ta  made  but  a  faint  effort  to  assist  his  unfortunate  ally  ; 
<m  the  first  repulse,  Ke  retreated  within  the  frontiers  of  his  own  king« 
dom,  leaving  Zedekiah  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Assyrians'  rage.  Neb- 
ududnex'xar,  after  a  short  siege,  compelled  Jerusalem  to  sun*ender 
vaconditionaliy.  Zedekiah  and  his  family  fied,  but  were  overtaken  by 
the  pursuers  in  the  plains  of  Jericho ;  the  degraded  king  was  dragged 
m  chains  before  the  cruel  conqueror ;  his  wives  and  ehildren  were 
shin  in  his  presence,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  sent  in  chains 
to  tenqinaSe  his  ndserabte  existence  as  a  captive  in  Bab'ylon.  Jerd- 
salem  aad  its  temple  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  wretched  inhab- 
ilurts  were  transpwted  to  Bab'ylon ;  and  for  seventy  years  the  holy 
city  had  no  existence  save  in  the  memory  of  heart-broken  exiles  (b.  e. 
dfi8).  The  day  on  which  Jeitisalem  was  taken,  and  that  on  which  its 
desdnction  was  completed,  are  observed  even  in  our  age,  as  days  oi 
&sting  and  humiliation,  by  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  former  event  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fouith  month ;  the 
latter  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month. 

Oriental  conquerors  subjected  their  captives  to  the  most  cruel  treat- 
aent.  They  were  bound  in  the  most  painful  attitudes  and  driven  like 
cattle  to  the  sUve-markets,  where  families  were  divided,  by  their  mem- 
beia  beii^  sold  to  different  masters.  It  is  probable  that  the  Babykmi- 
•as  were  not  less  severe  task-masters  than  the  Egyptians  had  been  ; 
lor  we  find  in  the  later  prophets  that  die  memory  of  what  the  Jews  had 
snfleied  ever  lankled  in  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  remaxksble  that 
after  their  deliveianoe  they  .never  again  lapsed  into  idolatty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

Section  I^^^Geografhieid  OuUine. 

The  boundaries  of  Iriun,  which  Europeans  call  Persia^  have  under- 
gone many  changes :  in  its  most  prosperous  periods,  its  limits  were  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean  on  the  south,  the  rivers  In^is  and  Oz'us 
on  the  east,  the  Caspian  sea  and  Caucasian  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Euphrites  on  the  west.  Yhe  most  striking  features  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  are  numerous  chains  of  mountains,  and  extensive  tracts 
of  desert,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  rich  pasture-lands.  The 
southern  coast  sdong  the  Persian  gulf  is  a  sandy  plain«  desdated  by  pes* 
tilential  winds  from  the  desert  of  Kerm^,  and  scarcely  possessing  my 
indentation  or  navigable  river  which  could  serve  as  a  harbor.  Thenoe 
to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Qx'us  there  is  a  succession  of  mountp 
ains  and  valleys  of  diferent  elevation  and  extent.  Few  of  the  mouuU 
ains  are  of  extraordinary  height,  though  some  of  the  ranges  are  capped 
with  perpetual  snow.  None  of  the  valleys  are  wide,  but  some  of  them 
exteiid  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  miles.  * 

PfiRsiA  PaopEE,  the  modem  province  of  Phars,  contained  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  known  to  us  only  by  its  Greek  name,  i  Per* 
sep'oUs.  This  celebrated  city  was  destroyed  by  Alexander]^  but  its 
ruins  testify  thai  it  must  have  rivalled  the  most  splendid  cities  of  anti<« 
quity. 

.  The  province  of  Susidna  (Khuzistan)  separated  Persia  Proper  from 
Babylonia ;  between  the  two  provinces  was  a  range  of  mountains,  in« 
habited  by  warUke  pastoral  tribes,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were 
the  Ux'ii,  who  con^>elled  the  Persian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute  when 
they  went  from  Siisa  to  Persep'olis.  Susiina  was  a  fertile  province, 
watered  by  several  small  streams,  that  supplied  a  vast  number  of  canals 
and  water-courses.  Siisa,  the  capital  of  this  district,  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  is  now  a  vast  desert,  where  the  ruins 
of  a  city  can  with  difficulty  be  traeed. 

Medu  was  divided  into  two  provinces ;  Atropat^ne  or  Media  Minor 
(Azerbi)^),  and  Media  Major  (IMk  Ajemi).  Ecbatina  (Ham'adan)  was 
the  capital  of  Media,  and  rivalled  Siisa  and  Persep^olis  in  magBificence^ 
while  it  exceeded  them  in  extent  and  the  strength  of  its  fortificationB* 
The  ea«t«m  districts  of  Media,  named  A'ria,  formed  an  extensive  steppe^ 
which  merged  in  the  desert  of  Carminia  (Kermin).  The  capital  was 
named  A'ria,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Hehit. 
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Noith  of  Media  lay  Par'thia  and  Hyrc^bua  (TaberistiA  and  Maasen- 
ierin) ;  mounlaiaoua  Tegiona,  with  8ome  fertile  valleys.  Northeast  of 
these  were  the  sandy  deserts  now  called  Khirw^i  tenanted  by  nomade 
tribes,  who  then  and  now  practised  alternately  the  arts  of  merchants, 
herdsmeB,  and  robbets.  East  of  A^ria  was  Bactri^a,  divided  by  the 
Ox'gs  from  Sog^diana :  its  capital  city  was  Bac^tra,  which  la  usually 
identified  with  the  modem  city  of  Balkh.  The  metropohs  of  Sogdi^ma 
was  Maracan'da,  !now  called  Sanuircand,  one  of  the  most  ancient  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  world. 

East  of  the  province  of  Phars  were  Carmdnia  (Kenn^)  and  Gedr68ia 
(Mekrdn) ;  flat  and  sandy;  but  interspersed  with  some  very  fertile  tracts. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  of  Persia  are  but  thinly  clad  with  vegetatioui 
and  none  but  those  of  Mazenderin  and  Georgia  possess  forests ;  there 
are  but  few  rivers  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  navigable :  the  most  re-  ^ 
markable  are  the  Ulaf  or  Euln'us  (Kardn),  the  Ar'ras  or  Arax'es,  sad 
the  Etyman'der  (Her^mund). 

The  valleys  of  the  centre  of  Persia  abound  in  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  vegetable  productions.  The  orchards  produce  all  the  fruits  of 
the\emperate  zone,  and  the  most'  beautiful  flowers  of  our  gardens  grow 
wild  in  the  fields.  The  horses  and  dogs  are  of  uncommon  size,  strength, 
and  beauty ;  and  no  country  possesses  a  more  robust,  active,  and  well- 
shaped  race  of  men.  In  short,  Persia  possesses  every  natural  advantage 
for  becoming  a  powerftil  and  prosperous  empire  ;  but  from  the  remotest 
ages  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  blighting  despotism,  by  which  its  re* 
souRSes  have  been  not  merely  neglected,  but  wasted  and  destroyed. 

Sectioh  II.— 7^  Sources  and  Extent  of  our  Knowledge  respecting  the 

Ancient  Persians. 

The  soutces  of  Persian  history  are  either  native  or  foreign ;  the  lat- 
ter indnding  the  accbunts  both  of  the  Greek  historians  and  the  Jewish 
pn^hets. 

The  first  native  authority  is  the  Zcnd-a-<vesta,  a  ooUection  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Persians.  In  this  work  are  contained  the 
early  traditions  of  the  nation^  the  religious  system  and  moral  code 
ascribed  to  Zerddshty  or  Zoroas'ter,  the  great  Persian  legislator,  and 
the  litoxfy  still,  used  by  the  *^  worshippers  of  fire."  Connected  with 
this  18  ihe  Dabistin,  written  by  a  Mohammedan  traveller  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in* which  the  author  treats  very  fttUy  of  the. ancient  religion 
of  Persia,  professedly  deciving  his  informati<m  from  original  sourees. 
To  these  must  be  added'  some  minor  Parsi  works,  collected  by  oriental 
istsin  India. 

Next  in  impor^ce  to. these  ranks  the  Sh^  Nimeh,  or  Book  of  Kings, 
an  immense  epic  poem,  written  by  Ferdousf,  the  greatest  poet  of  Persia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  This  historical  poem  was  cohi« 
piled  from  vague  traditions,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  ancient  Per- 
sian literature  that  survived  &e  poUtical  destruction  of  national  records 
by  the  Greeks  ami  Parthians,  and  the  fimatioism  of  the  first  Moham* 
medan  conquenrs ;  and,*  oonsequently,  facts  are  so  disguised  by  a  mul* 
titnde  of  fictions,  that  itis^alMrays  difficult,  and  frequently  impoasible,  to 
anive  at  the  tradi  oi'kds  i^ieMntations.    Mirkhond  and  hts  mm.  Khoa** 
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demfr  both  wrote  histories  of  Persia,  about  the  close  of  the  tfleenih 
century ;  ^ey  have,  however,  in  general  followed  the  narrative  of  Per* 
dousi ;  but  in  some  places  Mirk]M>nd  undoubtedly  has  used  the  same 
authorities  as  the  compiler  of  the  Dabist^n. 

Herod'otus,  Xen^ophon,  and  the  fragments  of-  Ct^sias,  are  the  princi* 
pal  Gteek  authorities  for  the  history  of  ancient  Persia:  of  these  the 
first  is  by  (hr  the  most  valuable,  and  his  account  of  the  Perrian  wars 
with  Greece  is  entitled  to  our  confidence.  It  must  also  be  added,  dist 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  are  singularly  confirmed  by  the  legends  pre^ 
served  in  the  works  of  Mirkhond  and  Ferdousl. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Est'her  is  altogether  a  Persian  history,  and 
much  important  information  is  given  incidentally  in  ^  Books  of  Dan^iel, 
Ez'ra,  and  Nehemiah. 

Finally,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  ancient  Persian  history  by 
the  writings  of  modem  oriental  scholars;  especially  the  philological 
researches  of  Bopp,  Bumouf,  and  Schlegel,  which  have  shown  how 
closely  allied  the  ruling  people  of  Hindiistan  was  with  the  ruling  nation 
of  Irin,  by  pointing  out  me  close  resemblance  between  the  original  Ian* 
gnages  of  both,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend. 

Section  III.— SocuzZ  and  PciitxcaJ  Qmdition  of  Ancient  Persia. 

Central  Asia,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  has  been  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  nomad  hofdes  from  the  north  and  east,  most  of  which,  ac* 
cording  to  their  native  legends,  descended  fipon  the  mountainous  tracts 
extending  from  the  great  Altaian  chain  to  the  borders  of  India.  Recent 
investigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  this  was  also  the  native 
country  of  the  Brahmins  and  Hindus,  at  least  of  the  higher  castes ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  at  what  period  migrations  conunenced  to  the 
fNiuth  and  west.  The  colonists  who  came  into  Media  called  themselves 
A^rii,  manifestly  the  same  word  as  the  Sanscrit  Ar^ya,  which  signifiett 
pure  men,  in  opposition  to  the  MUchas,  or  barbarians.  They  were  a 
wixed  priesdy  and  warrior  caste,  who  treated  their  subjects  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  naluie.  Their  early  success  was  diiefly  owing  to  thrar 
•kill  in  horsemanship  ;  if  not  the  first  nation  of  die  East  that  employed 
cavalry,  they  were  the  first  to  make  that  military  body  the  main  strength 
of  their  army.  A  cognate  race,  the  Persians,  having  neariy  the  same 
institutions,  proceeded  further  to  the  sonthwest,  and  formed  a  nation 
of  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  A  monarch  named  Jemsfakl,  the  Ache'* 
menes  of  the  Greeks,  first  instructed  his  subjects  in  agriculture,  and 
they  gratefully  made  royalty  the  inheritance  of  his  fiunily.  The  Modes, 
having  long  held  dominion  as  the  ruling  caste,  were  overthrown  in  an 
insurrection  of  the  agricultural  and  shepherd  tribes :  this  political  revo- 
lutimi  was  efifected  by  Cy'rus ;  and  it  was  followed  necessarily  by  a 
religious  change,  consequent  on  the  ahered  position  of  the  priesdy 
caste. 

Under  the  Modes,  or  niher  the  Migi,  as  their  priests  weie  called,  a 
specnes  of  the  Sabian  superstition  seems  to  have  prevailed :  ^the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  received  divine  woEship,  while  the  nwre  ancient  be- 
lief in  one  siqiraiie  God,  though  obscured,  was  not  wholly  lost.  When 
the  Peniaas  triamphed,  the  priestlj  caete  lost  laooh  of  its  influence^ 
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ttd  Mcmft  16  have  been  re^srded  as  natwally  hostile  to  the  new  dynasty : 
hence  we  fmd  tbe  Persian  mooarchs  bitter  persecutors  of  the  priests 
whereTer  they  established  their  sway^  destroying  the  Chaldeans  in 
Babykm,  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  £gypt.  The  nature  of  the  reli* 
giotts  changes  made  by  Cyprus  can  not  now  be  determined ;  but  the 
revolution  was  con4)leted  by  Zoroister,  whose  system  is  the  most  per-> 
feet  devised  by  unassisted  luiraan  reason.  God,  he  taught»  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and  was  like  infinity  of  time  and  space.  There  were,  he 
averred^  two  principles  in  the  universe — good  and  evil :  the  one  was 
named  Hormuzd,  the  other  Ahriman.  Each  of  these  had  the  power  of 
creation,  but  that  power  was  exercised  with  opposite  designs ;  and  it 
was  from  their  co-action  that  an^  admixture  of  good  and  evil  was  found 
in  every  created  thing.  But  the  source  of  good  alone,  the  great  Hor* 
muzd,  was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail.* 

With  these  speculative  tenets  was  combined  a  system  of  castes, 
which  are  described  by  Ferdousi,  who  attributes  their  introduction  to 
Jemshld. 

The  conservation  of  the  ordinances  that  regulated  public  morals  was 
intrusted  to  the  Magi,  who  were,  as  we  have  said,  originally  a  caste  or 
tribe  of  the  Medes.  Zoroas'ter  reformed  the  institutions  of  this  body, 
and  appears  to  have  opened  the  priestly  dignity  to  persons  of  every 
caste,  though  few  entered  on  the  functions  of  public  worship  who  were 
not  of  the  Magian  descent.  Thus  the  sacerdotal  rank  in  Persia  par* 
took  o(  the  nature  both  of  a  caste  and  an  order.  It  was  high  in  power: 
the  court  was  principally  composed  of  sSges  ^d  soothsayers.  The 
priests  also  were  judges  in  civil  cases,  because  religion  was  the  basis 
of  their  legislation ;  but  they  were  strictly  bound  by  the  ancient  code. 
No  circumstances  were  deemed  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  a  depar- 
ture from  ancient  usages ;  and  hence  "  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per« 
sians**  were  proverbial  for  their  strictness  of  execution. 

The  king  was  as  much  bound  by  the  national  code  as  his  meanest 
subject ;  but  in  every  other  respect  his  power  was  without  control ; 
and  the  satraps,  or  provincial  governors  under  him,  were  equally 
despotic  in  their  respective^  provinces.  The  court  scarcely  differed  in 
any  material  poiVit  from  the  oriental  courts  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  national  resources  to  support  the  barbarous  splendor 
with  which  the  kings  and  satraps  deemed  it  necessary  to  surround  their 
dignity ;  and  the  exactions  wrung  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  al- 
ways made  the  Persian  peasantry  the  most  miserable  even  in  Asia. 
The  army  was  another  source  of  wretchedness  to  the  co^mtry :  a  vast 
amount  of  standing  forces  was  always  maintained,  and  hordes  of  the 
wandering  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Persia  kept  in  pay :  beside  this,  in 
case  of  any  emergency,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  en- 
rolled in  his  own  district,  and  forced  to  become  a«oTdier  on  the  first 
summons.  This  constitution  enabled  the  Persians  to  make  rapid  con-' 
quests,  but  it  prevented  their  empire  from  becoming  permanent :  the 
soldiers  fought  for  pay  or  phmder,  and  were  held  together  by  no  com- 
mon princi]ne,  save  attachment  to  their  leader ;  hence  the  fail  or  fhght 
of  the  commander-in-chief  instantly  decided  the  fate  of  a  Persian  army 

*  Sir  JoKH  Malcolm's  Ptrna^  vol.  i.,  p.  194.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that 
Zomater  was  iastnicted  in  the  tnle.iel%ba^  br  one  of  the  prophets. 
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however  great  its  numbers ;  sad  when  the  army  was  defeited,  the 
kingdom  was  subdued,  ^he  great  oriental  monarchies  were  liable  to 
vicissitudes  scarcely  known  in  Europeui  states.  There  was  no  patri- 
otic spirit  in  the  people,  no  love  of  independence  in  the  nalto^  if 
the  iirrader  prevailed  in  the  battle-^eld,  he  had  no  further  enemies  to 
dread ;  the  mass  of  the  population  cared  little  for  a  change  of  niloi 
which  left  unalteved  the  miseries  of  their  situation. 

Sectioit  tV.— Htffory  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  the  Kai€mian 

Dynasty, 

FROM   B.C.   710   TO   B.C.   522. 

Media  and  Persia  were  provinces  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire ; 
and  their  native  legends  preserve  the  memory  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh.  When  that 
empire  was  broken  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  Sardanapdlus,  Media 
fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  delivered  by  Deioces 

iB.  c.  710),  the  Kai-K6bad  of  oriental  writers :  he  built  the  city  of 
Ccbatana,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  new  kingdom  by  inducing  his 
subjects  to  form  permanent  settlements ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  useful 
career,  he  was  summoned  to  check  the  rising  power  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  fell  in  battle.  The  Median  power  was  restored  by  Phraor^tes, 
who  succeeded  his  father ;  but  it  attained  its  highest  glory  under  Cy- 
ax'ares,  the  third  monarch  of  this  dynasty. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Cyax^ares  ha^  to  encounter  many  for- 
midable difficulties.  While  he  was  engaged  besieging  Nineveh,  the 
Scythian  hordes  from  the  north  entered  Media,  and  overran  the  greater 
part  of  central  and  western  Asia.  Their  ravages  were  continued  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  they  had  compelled  the  Modes  to  give  them 
free  admittance  to  their  houses,  when  they  were  simultaneously  de- 
stroyed by  a  conspiracy  of  their  hosts,  which  Cyax^ares  had  organized. 
A  party  tnat  had  escaped  the  general  massacre  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Median  monarch ;  but  Inding  reason  to  dread  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Lydia,  and 
thus  caused  a  war  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  most  memorable 
event  of  this  war,  which  lasted  five  years,  was  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  that  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  so  alarmed  the  con- 
tending; parties,  that  both  the  Modes  and  Lydians  fled  in  confusion 
from  the  field.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  Cyax^ares  renewed  his  war  against  the  Assyrians.  Aided 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed that  ancient  city  (b.  c.  601).  The  allies  next  attacked  the  dis- 
tricts that  the  Eg]^tians  possessed  in  Syria,  defeated  Pharaoh-Necho 
at  Car^chemish,  and  subdued  the  principal  part  of  western  Asia.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Modes  over  the  Persian 
principalities  was  first  established  during  the  reim  of  Cyax^ares,  who 
^  generally  identified  with  the  Kai  Kdoos  of  Mirkhond  and  Ferdousl. 
Astjr^ages,  called  in  the  book  of  Daniel  Ahasudrus,*  that  is,  "  the 
mighty  herd"  (Achash  Zwerosh),  an  epithet  given  to  several  oriental 

•  Bujeliz.  1. 
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momxrcbB,  was  tihe  next  king.  To  reconcile  the  Pemians  to  his  an- 
thority,  be  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cam^yses,  of  the  family 
of  die  Achsmen'ids,  and  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Pasarg&dtt.  The  issne 
of  this  mion  was  Agrad'ates,  subsequently  named  Cyprus,  Khor^sh,  or 
Khosmi,  different  forms  of  a  Persian  word  which  signifies  the  sun. 

Tlie  main  facts  of  the  romantic  legend  that  Herodotus  has  preseired 
respecting  the  early  years  of  Cyrus,  are  confirmed  by  the  oriental  his- 
torians ;  and  when  stripped  of  some  embellishments,  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  incredible.  The  following  are  the  facts  in  which  the  Greek 
and  Persian  historians  confirm  each  other's  testimony ;  the  Persian 
names  of  the  principal  actors  are  enclosed  in  parentheses.  Camb3r'ses 
(Siyawesh)  is  said  to  have  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Astv'ages 
(Amisiib),  king  of  a  country  norSi  of  Persia  (Tur^),  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  bis  father's  jealousy.  He  obtained  the  hand  of  his  host's 
daughter  Mandine  (Ferangiz)  in  marriage.  Envious  courtiers  preju- 
diced the  Median  king  against  his  son-in-law ;  he  resolved  to  destroy 
him,  and  the  child  of  which  his  own  daughter  was  pregnant.  The 
Persian  prince,  according  to  the  oriental  historians,  was  murdered ; 
but  the  princess  and  her  unborn  child  were  saved  by  Har^pagus  (Pir4n 
Wis^),  the  tyrant's  prime  minister.  The  posthumous  child  of  Cam'- 
hysen  was  the  celebrated  Cyrus :  he  was  brought  up  in  obscurity  imtil 
be  approached  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he  learned  the  secret  of  his 
biith.  With  all  the  courage  of  enthusiastic  youth,  he  went  among  his 
countrymen,  who  revered  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  were  weary, 
of  the  tyranny  of  Asty^ages ;  they  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  the 
yoong  prince,  entering  Media,  dethroned  Asty'ages,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Instead,  however,  of  seizing  thc^  crown  ifor  himself,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  nde  of  Cyax'ares  II.  (Kai  Kaoos),  his  maternal  uncle, 
whom  the  Persians  describe  as  his  paternal  grandfather. 

Cyax'ares,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  digni^  of  Dara- 
wesh,  or  king  of  Media  (b.  c.  560),  sent  his  nephew  to  invade  the 
Babylonian  empire,  which  had  now  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Cyprus 
invested  ^e  city  of  Bab^ylon,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  took  it,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  already  related.  Cyax^ares,  whose  title  of  Dara- 
wesh,  or  Darius,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  proper  name,  removed 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  the  newly-acquired  city,  where  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  prophet  Dan^'iel,  he  took  him  into  his 
sendee,  and  appointed  him  his  chief  vizier.  Some  envious  courtiers  at- 
tempted to  ruin  him  by  means  of  his  well-known  piety,  and  procured 
an  edict  from  the  Darawesh,  forbidding  any  one,  for  thir^  days,  to  ofifer 
up  prayers  to  any  one  but  the  king,  under  penalty  of  being  exposed  to 
bonis.  Dan'iel  disobeyed  the  impious  command,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  lions'  den ;  but  God  closed  the  mouths  of  the  ferocious  animals,  and 
he  was  taken  out  uninjured.  He  was  immediately  restored  to  his 
orifice,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
added,  than  in  consequence  of  his  MeUty  to  the  Median  and  Persian 
kings,  he  is  described  as  a  renegade  in  some  ancient  Jewish  traditions* 

Cyprus  succeeded  Cyax^ares  in  the  kingdom;  and  thus  the  suprem- 
acy was  transferred  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians  (b.  o.  534).  Bui 
kmg  before  be  reigned  alone»  he  had  been  associated  with  his  uncle  in, 
Uie  govenuiMBl,  and  ha|l  the  sole  commsad  of  the  axmy  thftt  subdued 


Ly^dia,  Assyria,  Babflonia^  and  western  Aaia,  to  the  eoilAi«s  of 
Egypt.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  edict  permitliiig 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and  rebuild  the  walls  and  teni« 
pie  of  Jerdsalem^  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  predicted  a  hundred  yearn 
before  his  birth.  For  seven  years  he  ruled  his  em^re  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  directing  his  attention  to  establishing  a  stable  government 
IB  his  extensive  dominions,  and  endeavoring,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  to  restrict  the  extravagant  privileges  claimed  l^  the  Magi^ 
er  priestly  caste. 

.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  manner  of  his  deaths  about  which  there 
is  some  doubts,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  at  PaaargadeB,  whera 
the  remains  of  his  tomb  may  still  be  see.  In  the  age  of  Strabo,  it  bore 
the  following  inscription,  *'  O  man,  I  am  Cy^s,  who  founded  the  Per" 
sian  empire :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth  which  coven  my  re* 
ttains.^' 

Cam'byses  (Lohorisp)  succeeded  to  the  throne  (b.  c«  529),  and  im* 
mediately  prepared  to  invade  Bgypt.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Pelusium,  and,  being  aided  by  the  local  information  of  Ph^es,  a 
Greek  deserter)  he  overthrew  Psammenitus,  the  last  Egyptian  monarchy 
and  subdued  the  entire  country.  His  fierce  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  made  him  a  persecutor  of 
t2>e  Egyptian  priests,  who,  in  revenge,  have  pcMtrayed  him  as  the  worst 
of  tyrants.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  resolved  to  annex  Ethio* 
pia  to  his  dominions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  plunder  the  Amm6aium^ 
or  great  temple  of  Jdpiter  Am^mon,  built  on  an  o^sis  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  the  PeiBians  were  deserted  by 
their  perfidious  guides,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  finally  over* 
whelmed  by  the  moving  sands  that  winds  sometimes  raise  in  the  desert« 

Camby'ses  intended  to  have  carried  his  arms  into  western  Africa ; 
but  hie  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phienician  mar- 
iners to  serve  against  their  Carthagenian  brethren.  To  secure  hia 
threne,  he,  with  the  cruel  precaution  so  common  in  Asia,  put  his  brother 
Stfier'dis  to  death ;  but  was  soon  alarmed  by  hearing  that  a  usurper, 
under  his  brother's  name,  had  seized  the  Persian  crown.  On  his  re« 
tlim  hone,  Camb3r'ses  died  of  an  accidental  wound  from  his  own  sword, 
having  first  sdemnlv  asiiured  his  ofiicers  of  the  falsehood  practised  by 
the  pretended  Smer^dis.  As  Camby'ses  died  without  heirs,  the  Kaian«» 
im  dynasty,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  included  both  Modes  and  Per^ 
Hiaas,  becaae  extinct  (b.  c.  523). 

Section  y.^'HtiUny  of  the  Pernans  under  ihe  Hystaspid  Ihffuutjf* 
,  FROM  B.  c.  522  TO  B.  c.  330. 

Tab  real  history  o^  the  false  Smer'dis  appears  to  be  slightly  dis- 
guised in  the  narratives  of  the  Grecian  writers :  he  was  manifestly 
raised  to  the  throne  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  priestly  caste,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  restoring  their  own  supremacy,  and  that  of  their  allies,  the 
Medes.  The  Persian  nobles  combined  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  de- 
stroyed the  usurper,  and  chose  for  their  sovereign,  or  darawesh,  Hya- 
tas'pes  (Gushtisp),  who  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  fanniy 
of  the  Achae^menide.    Dariua  Hystas'pea  appears  to  have  been  th» 
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tni  wbo  used  die  old  titb  of  royalty  (Daniwesh  or  Darius)  as  a  proper 
Bame.  When  fixed  upon  Ihe  tlirone,  he  persecuted  the  magi  with 
great  sererity,  and  patroniBed  the  religious  system  ascribed  to  Zerdusht, 
or  Zoroas^ter.  The  Persian  legends  describe  this  philosopher  as  his 
contemporajry ;  and  this  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Tsrious  accounts  given  of  this  great  reformer.* 

To  secure  his  title,  Darius,  for  henceforth  he  will  be  best  known  by 
this  name,  united  hiniself  in  marriage  with  the  two  Burriving  daughters 
of  Cyrai^  and  then  prepared  to  punish  ike  Babyloniaaa,  who,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  Medes,  had  not  only  revolted  but  mur- 
dered aU  whom  they  regarded  as  useless  mouths,  to  prove  their  de- 
termined obstinacy.  Babylon  sustained  a  siege  of  twenty  months ; 
and  ndf^  have  ba^ed  its  besiegers,  had  not  a  Persian  noble  mutilated 
himself,  and  gone  over  to  the  citizens  as  a  deserter  who  had  escaped 
liom  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  sovereign.  His  wounds  gave  credit 
10  his  words :  he  was  intrusted  ¥rith  the  command  of  an  important  post, 
which  he  betrayed  to  Darius,  and  thus  enabled  that  monarch  to  become 
master  of  the  rebellious  city.  The  attention  of  the  conqueror  was  next 
directed  to  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Greek  commercial  cities  of 
western  Asia ;  he  added  Thrace  to  his  dominions,  and  undertook  an 
invasion  of  Scythia.  The  Danube  was  passed  on  a  bridge  of  boats ; 
and  the  Persians  advanced  without  opposition  through  a  difficult  and 
barren  country,  until  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sup- 
plies. Darius  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  lus  safety  was  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  followers. 

Having  severely  punished  a  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darius  resolved  to  extend  his  vengeance  to  their  Grecian  allies, 
and  collected  a  large  naval  and  military  force,  which  he  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  his  son-in-law  Mard6nius.  Marddnius  crossed  the 
Hellespont  into  Thrace,  whence  he  passed  into  Macedonia,  at  that 
time  a  Persian  province.  All  the  neighboring  countries  submitted; 
but  his  fleet  was  shattered  in  a  storm,  while  doubling  Mount  A'thos, 
and  his  army  soon  afterward  was  attacked  imexpectedly  by  the  bar- 
barous Thracian  tribes,  who  slew  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers,  and 
severely  wounded  Marddnius  himself.  [  A  second  expedition  was  sent 
to  Greece,  under  the  conmnand  of  Datis  and  Artapher'nes,  who  forced 
a  passage  into  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  stormed  JBret'ria,  and 
were  menacing  Athens,  when  they  were  totalhr  routed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Miltlades,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Mar^athon  (b.  c.  490). 
To  avenge  these  losses,  Darius  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person ; 
but  an  insurrection  of  the  Egyptians,  and  disputes  among  his  children 
respecting  the  succession,  and  not  long  after  his  own  death,  frustrated 
his  designs. 

Xer'xes^  immediately  after  his  accession  (b.  c.  485),  marched  against 
the  Egyptian  rebels,  whom  he  completely  subdued.  Elated  by  this 
success,  he  prepared  to  invade  Greece,  and  collected  the  largest  army 
that  had  ever  been  assembled.  His  naval  preparations  were  on  an 
equally  extensive  scale.  But  on  the  very  threshold  of  Greece,  at  the 
mountain-pass  of  Thermopyls,  his  countless  hordes  were  checked  and 

*  See  Professor  flhsa't  sdminiMs  trnnil^Hon  of  M3HrW«^  ^.«4^    - 
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ZQpulied  b^a  handfU  of  men  under  fihe  connmand  of  Laonite)  kin;  of 
lEfparta.  TreBclieiy  enabled  :hini  to  torn  tbe  flank  of  the  gallant  waiw 
TioEs,  ind  he  entered  Greece  ;  but  the  acooont  of  bis  ^oaoqwigns  be- 
longs properly  to  Grecian  bistoiy.  It  is  siificient  to  say,  that  after 
b&ving  snnered  imparalleled  losses  by  sea  and  land,  he  rvtomed  €• 
I'ersia  co^red  with  di^pnu^.  The  forees  that  he  left  behind  him  lin- 
ger Marddniuswere  amubilttited  at  the  battle  of  Flat^asl  sad  the  Greeks, 
following  up  thMT  snceess,  destvoyed  ^  pow^r  of  Se  Persians  in  the 
!$Iediterranean,  and  made  them  tremble  for  the  secniitf  of  tibair  prorin- 
ces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Xeroxes  is  unknown  by  name  to  the  oriental  bastorians ;  'thenr  name 
him^^Esfendiar,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  a  gen- 
eral and  sokLiof .  It  is  probable  that  the  mstnory  of  Xer^xes^s>exploitB  in 
youth  were  alpneipreserredin  eSstem  Penia.  It  is  genovally  ihouglft 
that  !Xer^zes  wss  Ae  Ahasugras  (Achash  (Zweiwh,  that  is,  ^bnre 
heto")  mentioned  in  the  book  of  EatOmr. 

Xer^x^  was  murdered  by  a  csptain  xd  his.guards,  named  ArtaMmos 
B.C.  470),  4uad  bis  eldest  son  diarod  his  fate.    The  assassin  eonferred 

e  crown  on  Artaxer'xes,  the  third  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  sur- 
name Maci^Ghmr,  or  "  the  long-handed,"  called  by  die  native  historic 
ans  Ardeshir  Bahmin,  who  is  celebiated  for  his  just  and  beneficed 
administration.  But  his  virtnes  were  insufficient  to  idieok  the  deolne 
of  the  empire,  which  bcigan  to  exhibit  si^osof  wnakneas  inoFory  qnav- 
ter.  After  couiitless  humiliations^  Artazertea  was  foroedlo  sign  a  dis- 
|p»ceful  peace,  by  which  he  recognised  ihe  independence  of  the  Asiotio 
Greeks  ;  consented  that  his  fleet  shoold  be -wholly  excluded  fkom  ike 
JEgean :  and  that'  the  Penuan  <anny  sbouid  not  jcome'wi^iin  three  days* 
maxch  of  the  coast  (b.  g.  449). 

Internal  wars  nnd  rebellions  wove  of  fre^oent  occurrence.;  the  rojnl 
Ibrces  weraoflen  defeated  and  thoompiro  keptina  state4if  tutbudeawge  an8 
ccHofusion.  On  the  death  of  Artexer^xea  {b.c,  424),  his  only  legittmate 
son,  Xeroxes,  ascended  the  throne;  but  within  ftiirtyHfiTe (days  was  muv- 
^red  by  his  natural  brother,  Sogdi^us ;  andhe  again -was  deposed  liy 
another  illegitimate  ^prince,  CKchiis,  who,  on  his  accession,  took  She 
name  of  Dailus  II. 

Under  the  administraticm  of  Danes  II.,'8Ettnttmed  Ndtinis,  ihat  is, 
''  illegitimate,"  the  empire  declined  rapidly,  chiefly  owing  to  the  in« 
creased  power  and  consequent  turbulence  of  &e  .pnmncial  satmns.  On 
the  death  of  Darius,  his  son  Artaxer'xes,  sumamod  Mntfmony  mm^io 
strength  of  his  memory,  ascended  the  throne '(b.  C.-4D5) ;  'but  was  op« 
posed  by  lus  brother  Cyprus,  who  had  the  support- of  the  quean^necher, 
Pa^s4us,  and  of  an  army  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whidi  he  was  vnidbM 
to  levy  throagh  his  connexion  with  'Sparta.  Oy'ms,  at  flmt  sneoessftd, 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cunax'a  (b.  c.  401) ;  but  his  ten  thottsaild 
Greek  auxiliaries,  under  the  guidanceof  X-en<o[^on,  a  nnogade  A&e- 
nian,  thoi^h.  a  delightful  historian^.'aacceddedm'foreingiaisaie  passage 
to  their  native  land.  Durinjg  the  remainder  of  his  iXaign,  the  weak  Ai* 
Uxefxea  was  the  mere  pt^pet  jo{  his  BMMher,  .Paiysdtis,  whose  in- 
veterate hatred  iigainst  Queen  Stat^.and.all  whom  she  suspeoted>of 
haviqg  contribute  to  'the  ov«i4hrowof  .h^«toariteLSon,'{!}3rfrtts,ifl]M 
the  palace  with  nHueder^,  treasons*  and  assauinationa*  *  While  the 


comt  was  thus  disgraced,  Agesil&ns,  king  of  Sparta,  joined  with  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  was  making  rapid  conquests  in  western  Penia ;  and 
he  would  probably  have  dismembered  the  empire,  had  not  the  troubles 
excited  in  Greece  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  Peroian  gold,  compelled 
him  to  return  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Artaxer'xes  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate :  he  attempted  to  reduce  Egypt,  but  his  efforts  failed,  owing  to  a 
disagreement  between  the  Athenian  aiodUwries  and  the  Peraian  com- 
manden ;  Cy'prus  regained  its  independence ;  and  the  spirit  of  revolt 
spread  through  all  western  Asia.  His  domestic  caliMoitiBs  wez^  still  - 
more  alHiottng?  he  was  oUited  to  punish  ins  oldest  son  Daiitis  with 
death,  for  conspiring  against  him ;  CVchus,  his  youngest  son,  murdered 
bis  brother,  to  open  a  path  to  the  succession ;  and  Artazer^xes,  over- 
come by  such  a  complicatiufn  .pf^niseffyesy  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

CKchus,  on  the  accession  (b.  c.  360),  took  the  name  of  Artaxer'xes 
III. ;  and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  put  to  death  no  fewer  than 
eighty  oi  the  royal  family.  Artabdzus,  the  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  which  those  /orimes 
farsught  on  the  monarch;  aod,  aided  by  the  Thebaas  and  Athenia^^^ 
made  a  vigorous  effoit  to  seize  the  tibnma.  O'chus,  however,  was  m 
Qoaspicuous  for  his  military  prowess  as  for  his  crimes ;  is  defi^a^d 
Aitabizus,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Greece.  He  next  mwrohed 
against  the  FhcBoiciiaa  insurgents,  who  were  su|)^rted  by  the  Cff^ 
ots  and  Egyptians;  the  treason  of  the  general  of  the  cDKufed^aten 
gave  (Vchus  an  easier  victory  than  he  had  expected,  and  ha  leiieUed 
the  oily  of  Sviofk  with  the  ground.  Bein^  joined  by  a  powei€^  )>Qf3^ 
of  Greek  suxilxaxies,  he  recovered  the  island  -of  Cy^prus^rikfid  ouga 
more  reduced  it  to  a  Persian  piovince.  But  the, king's  «nie}^es  pw^ 
not  confiensated  by  his  victories ;  an^  he  was  at  length  poisone4  'by 
die  eunuch  Ba,g6a3s,  who  placed  Ayoes,  d^e  youngefst  son  of  (Voh^s,  OH 
the  throne. 

Ar'ces,  after  a  brief  reign,  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fiitheri  i^d  ito 
treacherous  Bagoas  transferred  the  crown  to  Darius  CQdoma«''n!PSj  a 
Ascendant  pf  Dajius  N6thus  (b.  c.  336).  The  eunuch  hoped  that  by 
xaiaing  so  remote  a  branch  to  the  throne,  he  would  be  permitted  $o  n9^ 
tain  royal  power  in  his  hands ;  but  Darf us  soon  asseited  his  indepeVH 
dence,  axia  Bafi6as  prepared  to  remove  him  by  poison.  The  UmMffXf 
was  discovered ;  and  Dailns  compelled  the  baffled  eunuch  to  drink  the 
medicated  portion  that  he  had  prepared.  But  the  fate  of  the  Peiiii^ 
snofure  was  now  at  hand ;  Alexaa'der  the  Qreatof  Maoedon  sf^peared 
in  Asia,  and  his  brave  little  anx^  scattered  the  myriads  of  PeMa  liko 
chaff  before  the  wind.  After  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  «f  Is^sos  ai^d 
k^nSdij  Parius,  while  seeking  refiige'in  a  cemotepact  of  lus  empisAf 
was  .murdered  by  the  eunuch  Bios'aus ;  and  Asia  recced  ft  new  mas* 
ter-* 

The  Pexsjlalis  inherited  the  ^ommejEcifil  power  of  the  BabyJooiaas 
and  Phcenicjsiis ;  but  ihey  ojpened  no  aew  brpmch  of  trade,  and  soaaroo* 
\j  maintained  those  A^y  found  ^already  established.  .  It  is  vol,  th4Mh 
fore,  peces^aiy  to  repeat  i^xe  what  1^»  been  aaid  in  :the  pfiifi»3ing 
chs0ex»  4m  the  yconmierce  pf  ^pentral  Asis. 

*  See  tke  kistory  of  Maeedon  ia  a  folikmHP^^fimpbe^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
PHOENICIAN  COLONIES  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA, 

E8FECIALLT 

CARTHAGE. 

Section  I. — Geographical  Outline  of  Northern  Africa* 

Although  Africa  was  circumnavigated  at  a  period  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  the  interior  of  the  country  still  remained  unexploreo,  and  the 
tfouthem  part,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation  in  the  ocean, 
was  neglected  until  the  knowledge  of  its  discovery  was  forgotten.  But 
die  noT&em  coast  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  became  the  seat  of 
flourishing  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies.  This  extensive  district 
was  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  or  bands,  of  unequal  breadth, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-line:  1,  the  maritime  country,  consisting 
generally  of  very  fertile  districts,  whence  it  was  called  Tnhabited  Africa, 
18  now  named  Barbary ;  2,  a  rugged  mountainous  country,  whose  loft- 
iest peaks  form  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  abounding  in  wild  beasts 
and  palm-groves,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Land  of 
Lions,  and  by  the  modems  Beledulgerid,  or  the  Land  of  Dates ;  the 
Romans  usually  named  it  Gstulia ;  3,  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Sahara. 

From  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  several  small  rivers  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  short  northern  course ;  but  there  are  no  streams  of 
tmpoitance  on  the  south  side  of  these  mountains,  and  no  gresx  river  in 
tiie  interior  until  we  reach  the  remote  Niger,  concerning  which  the 
imcients  had  very  imperfect  information ;  indeed,  nothing  was  known 
with  certainty  of  its  true  course,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  its  mouth 
ky  the  Landers. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  shore  from  Egypt,  Africa  pesented 
the  following  political  divisions :  1,  Marmar'ica,  a  sandy  tract  tenanted 
by  nomad  tribes ;  2,  Cyrenaica^  a  fertile  territory,  occupied  by  Greek 
colonies,  extending  to  the  greater  Syr'tis  ;  its  chief  cities  were  Cyrene, 
and  Bar'oa ;  3,  R^gio  Syr^tica,  the  modem  kingdom  of  Trip'oli,  a  sandy 
tract  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  almost  wholly  occupied  by  nomad 
hordes ;  4,  the  domestic  territory  of  Carthage,  which  forms  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Tunis ;  5,  a  veiy  fruitful  country  subject  to  the  Carthagin- 
imst  the  northem  part  of  wldch  was  named  Byzac6na,  and  the  south- 
em  Zengitina ;  and,  6,  Numid'ia  and  Mauritania,  occupied  during  the 
Carthaginian  age  by  nomad  hordes;  but  having  some  Caithaginian 
colonies  along  the  oowts. 
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CftTthi^  was  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the  interior  of  a  large  bay,  now 
called  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Hemuean  pron^ 
ontoiy  (now  Cs4)e  Bon)  on  the  east,  and  the  promontory  of  Apollo 
(now  Cape  Zebid)  on  ^e  west.  The  peninsula  was  about  midway 
between  U'tica  and  Tunis,  both  of  which  could  be  seen  from  the  walls 
of  Carthage ;  the  former  being  about  nine,  and  the  latter  only  six  miles 
distant :  it  was  joined  to  the  land  by  an  isthmus  ayeraging  three  miles 
in  length ;  and  on  the  seaside  there  was  a  narrow  neck  of  land  project- 
uig  westward,  which  formed  a  double  harbor,  and  served  as  a  mole 
or  breakwater  for  the  protection  of  shipping.  Toward  the  sea  the  city 
was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall ;  but  the  isthmus  was  guarded  by 
the  citadel  Byr'sa,  and  a  triple  wall  eighty  feet  high  and  about  thirty 
wide. 

The  AMcan  territory  of  Carthage  extended  westward  along  the 
coast  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  eastward  to  the  altars  of  the 
PhiJae^ni,  which  marked  the  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Cyrene 
and  Carthage.  Southward,  the  dominions  of  Carthage  extended  to  the 
Tritonian  lake ;  but  many  of  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  these  limits  paid 
nominal  obedience  to  the  republic. 

The  fertile  provinces  of  Carthage,  occupied  by  people  who  tilled  the 
soil,  extended  (rom  Cape  Bon,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  most  eastern  angle 
of  the  Triton  lake,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  geographical  miles. 
Its  average  breadth  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  foreign  ^ssessions  of  Carthage  included  the  Balearic  islands, 
Coi'sicaTSardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
southern  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  some  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Fortunate  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  which  are 
probably  the  Canaries,  and  the  fertile  Madeira. 

Section  II^— Socio/  and  Poiitical  CondiAon  of  Cmihage, 

Thb  government  of  Carthage  was  formed  by  circumstances ;  it  was 
originally  monarchical,  like  Tyre,  its  parent  state  ;  but  at  a  very  early 
period  it  assumed  a  republican  form,  in  which  aristocracy  was  the  prsr 
railing  -element,  though  the  power  of  the  people  was  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded. There  were  two  kings,*  or  chief  magistrates,  called  sufietes 
(the  sknpketwif  or  judges,  of  the  Hebrews),  who  appear  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  senate,  and  then  presented  for  confirmation  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was  a  double  senate ;  a 
•yned'rium,  or  house  of  assembly,  and  a  select  council,  denominated 
gerdsia,  which  was  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the  principal  membeis 
of  the  syned'rium,  and  formed  the  high  court  of  judicature. 

Public  affairs  were  not  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ex« 
cept  when  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Biiff6tes  ami 
the  senate,  when  the  decision  of  the  general  assembly  was  final. 

In  one  particular  the  Carthaginian  government  was  more  constitu- 
tional than  that  of  Rome,  or  most  of  the  Grecian  republics  ;  it  kept  dls- 
fiact  the  civil  and  miliuuy  power :  the  dignity  of  chief  magistrate  was 
not  united  to  that  of  general  without  an  express  decree  for  the  purpose. 
When  a  king  was  sent  to  conduct  a  war,  his  military  powers  expired  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  previously  to  a  new  one  a  fresh  iK>mina* 
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tion  WM  neoeisaoy.  There  ore  also  instaiicei  of  at  general  being 
•leoted  one  of  the  tnfftstes,  or  kinge',  while  he  was  engaged  in  condBcl- 
ing  war.  Qther  femgn  expsditione  were  sometimea  intmeted  to  the 
kaBge ;  f6r  Hanno,  who  conducted  an  ainnaineiit  to  establish  colonies 
mkmg  the  coast  of  western  Africa^  is  ejtpressly  called  king  of  the  Car- 
thagidda&s.. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginiaiis  was  the  same  as  dial  of  their  an- 
restore  the  PhoBnicians,  and  was  consequently  polluted  by  sanguinary 
rites  and  htiunan  sacrifices.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  not  averse  to 
the  hnrodttction  of  foreign  goods ;  they  adopted  the  worship  of  Ceroid 
firom  the  Sicilians,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  oracle  of  Delplu.  It  does 
Oot  aiqpear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  caste,  or  even  order,  in 
Carthage  ;  the  priestly  functions  were  united  with  the  magisterial. 

A  ifiecies  of  national  banking  was  established  at  Car&iage  which 
was  very  carious.  Pieces  of  a  compound  metid,  the  secret  of  whose 
eonaposition  was  strictly  preserved,  in  order  to  pevent  fytgeiry,  were 
sewed  up  in  leather  coverings,  and  marked  with  a  government  seal, 
wUch  declared  their  nominal  value.  This  money  was,  of  coarse,  cur- 
rent only  in  Carthage  itself.  The  public  revenues  of  Carthage  were 
derived  from  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  dependant  cities  and  African 
tribes,  from  the  customhouse  duties  collected  in  the  port,  and  from  the 
Spanish  mines,  the  richest  of  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carthago  Nova,  the  modem  city  of  Carthagena. 

The  Carthaginians,  like  their  ancestors  the  Phoenicians,  paid  great 
attentioD  to  naval  affairs,  and  long  possessed  maritime  supremacy  over 
the  western  Mediterranean.  They  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  ship- 
building, and  it  was  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  accident- 
ally stranded,  that  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet. 

.The  Carthaginians  most  conunonly  used  triremes^  or  galleys  with 
three  banks  of  oars,  but  we  read  of  their  using  ships  with  five  banks, 
and  in  one  instance  with  seven.  The  rowers  were  composed  of  slaves 
bought  by  the  state  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  as  they  required 
eOnatant  practice,  formed  a  permanent  body,  Which  was  not  disbanded 
in  lime  of  peace.  The  office  of  admiral  was  nuely  united  to  that  of 
general^  and  the  navai  commanders,  even  when  acting  in  concert  with 
the  military,  received  their  ordees  direct  from  the  senate. 
,  Carthage  supported  numerous  land  armies ;  but,  unlike  most  other 
ancient  states,  its  forces  were  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries  and 
slaves  ^  the  citizens  themselves,  engrossed  by  commercial  pursuits, 
were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign. 
There  was,  however,  always  one  Carthaginian  corps,  which  was  re* 
garded  as  the  pride  of  the  anny. 

feteeneiv  Ul.'^IB9tory  of  Carthage  from  the  Foundation  of  ihe  City  to  the 

Commentement  of  the  Syrettusan  Ware. 

FROM    B.    O.   880   TO   B.   C.   416. 

Di^Do,  after  having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother  Pygma* 
hoOf  chose  for  her  new  country  the  Carthaginian  peninsula.  She  is 
said  to  have  acquired  by  a  fraudulent  purciuse,  the  ground  on  which 
the  oi^  was  boik  ^  but  this  legend  im  unworthy  of  serious  notice.    At 


in^  db*  Cudtt(pBi«i|B.  were-  ownpellad  to  paf  tribute  to  the  n^gbbor- 
iBgbarbiuiaapniicea;.  butwhm  ibeir  hobea  and  strength  iiicreased« 
they  abook  of  thia  degieading  yoloe^.  8«d  exteoded  ibeic  donumoa  by  the 
awl^ection  of  tbd  neaceal^  aalive  tribea  ia  the*  iaterior^  aod  by.  new 
•otabliabmeDttai  along  the  coaatai^  The.  more  anpieo^  Phoenician  colo* 
aiea»  aitch  aa  U^tica  and  Lep^tia,  £ar  frogn  ibeling  jealoua  of  the  rising 
powmr  of  OaiAage,  joined  in  a  faderatipoi^  of  which  the;  new  city  wa^ 
Moogoiaed  aa  the  head..  The  Gi:eek  aettleja  at  Cyr^ne,  whose  state 
had  attaisAd^eat  eommenual  psoaperity-,  viewed  the  Carthaginians  with 
more  jealouay,  and  wu  soon  broke  o«t  between  the  rival  oitiea. 

Whilothe  Persian,  empire  was  risuag  into  impontance  ia  the  east,  Car- 
thage waa  faat  acqui^nog  atipsemat^'oyer  the  western  worldi  chiefly  by 
■MBAB  ef  the  family  of  Mago-*a  haufy  thai  held  the  dbief  power  o£ 
tko  state  fee  more  than  a  century.  Rat  just  aa  they  weie  rising  in^ 
eminence,  they  had  to  encowster  a  fbrmidable  enemy  in  the  western 
Mediterranean;  whose  proved  sJdU  aad  courage  threatened  dangerous 
rivalry.  Th»^ed  to  one  of  the  fiM  naval  engagements,  inecordl^d.  in 
bisteiyy  and  axioise  from  the  following  ciBcumstances  :--** 

AAer  Cyprus  had  ovextfarown  Cim^aas,  he  intrastsd  the  subjugation 
«f  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  Har'pagus,  one  ef  hia  generAt% 
and  returned  to  eon^lete  the  conquest  of  Bab^i^nia.  One  ef  the  first 
places  against  which  Har'pagus  directed  hia  eflbits  waa  Phoc»''a,  th^ 
moat  nordiem  city  of  I6nia  (a.  c.  589).  Its  inhabilanta  were  celebjrar 
ted  for  their  commercial  enterjHriae  snid  skill  in  navigatien ;  they  bad 
freqitently  visited  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  veajtnred  beyond  the  pUUff 
€i  Hereulea.  Bat  they  had  not  strength  to  resist  the  myriads  of  F^^ 
aia ;  and  when  summoned  by  Har^pagua,  they  begged  for  a  short  interr 
val  to  deliberate  on  hia  proposals.  Durhig  this  period,  ^y  embarked 
their  wives,  children,  and  moveable  pro^rty ,  on  bloajd  their  ^Jleya,  a«4 
abandoned  the  naked  walls  of  theiar  city  to  the  PersisBs.  They  prp^* 
oeeded  to  die  island  of  Cor^aica,  patf  of  which  waa.  already  occupied  by 
tbe  Carthaginians,  and  prepared  to  establish  themsely«s  on  its  eoasibi^ 
Tbe  Carthagiuiana  and  the  Tynibenians,  or  Tuscans,  dreading  the 
rivalry  of  the  enterprising  Phecseans^  entered  into  an  alliance  for  dieir 
deatmction,  and  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  tw^ity  aad  to  drive 
them  from  Cor^sica.  The  Phodsaas,  with  half  the  number  of  veasaiet 
gained  a  brilliant  victory ;  but,  conscions  that  their  numbers  were  toe 
weak  to  sustain  repeated  attacks,  they  abandoned  Cornea  for  the 
ahorea  of  Gaul,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  MaiaeiUsa. 

In  the  year  that  the  Tarmdns  were  expelled,  a  treaJy  waa  concluded 
between  the  republics  of  Home  and  Carthage) (a.  c.  509);  ftom  the 
terms  of  which  it  appeara  that  the  Carthaginians  were  already  aiqpieme 
masters  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Saidinii^  and 
that  they  possessed  the  Balearic  islands,  and  a  eonsiderabbe  portioft  of 
Sicily  and  Spain. 

Erer  aince  the  aeafight  off  Coi^ea,  the  Carthaginians  had  a  >iel- 
ena  dread  of  Gteciaa  v«lor  and  enterprise,  which  was  natmraUy  aggprar 
vated  by  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ghreek  eolonies  ia 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  When  Xeroxes,  therefore,  was  preparing  to 
invade  HeFlas,  th^  readily  entered  into  alliance  with  tbe  Persian 
monarch,  and  agreed  to  attack  the  colonies,  while  he  waged  wa«  agah^t 


n  Axomm  histoet. 

4id  parent  state  ,^  Ai^  annament  waa  accordingly  prepared,  wluwe  magi^ 
nitode  shows  the  extensiye  power,  and  resources  of  Carthage.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  thotisand  ships  of  war,  three  thousand  transports  and  Tea- 
sels of  burden,  and  a  land  army  amounting  to  three  hun<ured  thousuid 
men.  The  command  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  Hamil'car,  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Mdgo.  This  immense  army  consisted 
chiefly  of  AMcan  mercenaries,  and  was  composed  of  what  are  called 
light  troops.  They  were,  however,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  if  de- 
feated in  the  first  onset  could  rarely  be  persuaded  to  renew  the  attack. 

A  landing  was  effected,  without  loss,  at  Panor^mus  (the  modem  Pal- 
ermo) ;  and  when  the  troops  were  refreshed,  HamiFcar  advanced  and  laid 
close  siege  to  Himera.  The  governor  Th^ron,  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
though  pressed  not  only  by  ihe  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
by  the  still  more  grievous  pressure  of  famine.  Foreseeing,  however, 
that  the  town,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must  be  forced  to  surrender,  he 
sent  an  urgent  request  for  assistance  to  Syracuse. 

G^lon,  king  of  S3micuse,  could  only  collect  about  five  thousand  horse 
and  fifteen  thousand  foot.  With  this  very  disproportionate  force  he 
marched  against  the  Carthaginians,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportu- 
nity that  fortune  might  ofier.  On  his  road  he  fortunately  captured  a 
messenger  from  the  Selinuntines  to  Hamil^'car,  promising  on  a  certain 
day  to  join  him  with  the  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  that  he  had  demand- 
ed. Though  his  forces  were  formidable,  in  point  of  numbers,  HamiF- 
par  was  too  prudent  to  trust  such  undisciplined  hordes,  imless  aided  by 
regular  soldiers,  and  had  therefore  offl^ed  large  bribes  to  win  over  some 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  Sicily  to  his  side.  The  Selinuntines  alone 
listened  to  his  terms,  and  promised  to  aid  him  against  their  old  enemies 
the  Syracusans.  661on  sent  the  letter  forward  to  Hanul'car ;  and  hav- 
ing taking  measures  to  intercept  the  treacherous  Selinuntines,  he  de- 
spatched a  chosen  body  of  his  own  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  in 
their  stead  at  the  specified  time.  The  Syracusans  being  admitted  with- 
out any  suspicion,  suddenly  gall<^ed  to  the  general's  tent,  slew  Hamil^- 
car  and  his  principal  officers,  and  then,  hurrying  to  the  harbor,  set  fire 
to  the  fieet.  The  blaze  of  the  burning  vessels,  the  cries  of  Hamil'car's 
servants,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Syracusans,  threw  the  whi^e  Carthagin- 
ian army  into  confusion ;  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  attacked  by 
G61on  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Without  leaders  and  without  com- 
mand, the  Carthaginians  could  make  no  efiSective  resistance ;  more  than 
half  of  the  invaders  fell  in  the  field ;  the  remainder,  without  arms  and 
without  provisions,  sought  shelter  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
most  of  them  perished.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great  victory  was 
won  on  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Thermop'yls  was  fought,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  defeated  at  Artemis'^ium ;  three  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
obtained  in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  (b.  c.  480). 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Carthaginian  troops  rallied  under  Gris^- 
gon,  the  son  of  Hamil^'car ;  but  the  new  general  found  it  impossible  to 
temtdy  the  disorganization  occasioned  by  the  late  defeat,  and  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

For  seventy  years  after  this  defeat,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Carthage,  except  that  during  that  period  the  state  greatly  exUsnded  its 
power  over  the  native  tribes  of  Africa^  and  gained  important  acquisi- 


liOffes  of  territory-  from  the  Cyreniaiis.  Sicily  was,  in  the  meantiraei 
the  scene  of  a  war  which  threatened  total  annihilation  to  Syracuse,  the 
Athenians  having  invaded  the  island,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  But 
when  the  Athenians  were  totally  defeated  (b.  o.  416),  the  Carthagin- 
ians had  their  attention  once  more  directed  to  Sicilian  politics  by  an 
embassy  from  the  Segrestans,  seeking  their  protection  against  the  Syra^ 
ousans,  whose  wrath  they  had  provoked  by  their  alliance  with  the 
Athenians. 

SccTioif  IV.— >Ht«^ory  of  Carthage  during  the  Sicilian  Wars. 

FROM  B.  C.  416  TO  B.  C.  264. 

The  Carthaginians  gladly  seized  the  pretext  afforded  them  by  the 
Segestan  embassy;  and  a  new  expedition  was  sent  against  Sicily, 
nnderAe  command  of  Han'nibalj  the  son  of  Gis^gon.  This  new  in- 
vasio^was  crowned  with  success;  Selinun^tum  and  Him^ra  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  Sicilians 
solicited  a  truce,  which  was  granted  on  terms  extremely  favorable  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

So  elated  was  the  state  at  this  success,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Sicily  was  contemplated.  In'ules,  the  son  of 
Han'no,  and  Han^nibal,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armament^  proceeded 
to-4Msiege''.  Agrigen'tum,  the  second  city  of  the  island.  During  the. 
siege,  which  lasted  eight  months,  the  assailants  suffered  severely  from ' 
pestilential  disease,  and  the  garrison,  from  famine.  After  having  en- 
dured with  woudeiful  patience  the  severest  extremities  of  famine,  the 
Agrigentines  forced  their  way  through  the  enemies'  lines  by  night,  and 
retreated  to  Gela,  abandoning  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Carthaginians.  Himil'co,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  on  the  death  of  his  father  Han^nibal,  ordered  these 
helpless  victims  to  be  massacred.  Gela  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Agri- 
gen'tum;  and  Diony'sius  I.,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  confederated  Sicilians,  deemed  it  prudent  to  open  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  (b.  c.  405),  which 
neither  party  intended  to  observe  longer  than  the  necessary  preparations 
fox  a  more  decisive  contest  would  require.  Scarcely  were  the  Cartha- 
ginians withdrawn,  when  Diony^sius  sent  deputies  to  all  the  Greek 
states  in  Sicily,  exhorting  them  by  a  simultaneous  effort  to  expel  all  in- 
traders,  and  secure  their  future  independence.  His  machinations  were 
successful ;  the  Carthaginian  merchants  who,  on  the  faith  of  the  late 
treaty,  had  settled  in  the  principal  commercial  town,  were  perfidiously 
massacred ;  while  Diony'sius,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  cap- 
tared  several  of  the  most  important  Carthaginian  fortresses. 

All  the  forces  that  the  wealth  of  Carthage  could  procure  were  speed- 
ily collected  to  punish  this  treachery ;  and  Himil'co  advanced  against 
Syracuse,  and  laid  siege  to  it  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  success. 
But  a  plague  of  such  uncommon  virulence  broke  out  in  the  CsurihagixH 
ian  camp,  that  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  and  information 
of  this  state  of  things  being  conveyed  to  Sy'racuse,  Diony^sius  sallied 
fi^rth  with  all  his  forces,  and  assauUed  the  Carthaginian  camp.     Scarce 


BAf  attempt  was  iniide  al  resistsnce:  night  tl«i6  pvt  an  end  tar  ilie 
•Ittugfabef ;  and  vrh^i  monang  dawned,  HimiKco*  found  tlmA  nothing  Imt 
a  speedj  sairendei  could  save  him  and  his  followers  from  total  ruiiL 
He  stipulated  only  for  die  lives  of  himself  and  the  Cavthaginiana,  ahaii- 
doning  all  hia  anadhjariea  to  the  Teageanco  of  the  Syvaictisans. 

The  Carthaginians  sent  another  armament,  commanded  by  W%o,  a 
nobleman  of  Ugh  rank,  to  tetitwe  theur  losses  in  Sicily ;  but  their 
forces  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  leader  slain.  Tbs 
younger  Migo,  son  of  the  late  general,  having  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  Afidca,  hazarded  a  second  engagement,  in  which  the 
S3nracusans  were  totally  defeated.  Dion3^sius  was  induced  by  this 
overthrow  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  was  condbided  on  terms  honorable 
to  both  parties. 

f"  The  conclusion  of  the  Sicilian  war  was  followed  by  a  plague,  which 
destroyed  multitudes  of  the  citizens  of  Carthjage  (b.  c.  347) ;  and 
scarcely  had  this  visitation  passed  away,  when  insurrections  bi^^e  out 
in  the  African  provinces,  and  in  the  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.) 
But  die  Carthaginian  senate  showed  itself  equal  to  the  crisis ;  by  a 
course  of  policy  in  which  firmness  was  tempered  by  conciliation,  these 
dangers  were  averted,  and  the  state  restored  to  its  former  vigor  and 
prosperity. 

In  the  meantime,  Sy'racuse  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Diony'- 
sius  I.,  who,  though  stigmatised  as  a  tyrant  by  the  Greek  historians, 
appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  prudent  sovereign.  ''  No  one,*^  said 
Scip'io  Afric&nns,  '*  ever  concerted  his  schemes  with  more  wisdom,  or 
executed  them  with  more  energy,  than  the  elder  Diony^sius.^  His 
son,  Diony'sins  II.,  was  a  profligate  prince,  whose  excesses  filled  the 
state  with  tumcdt  and  distraction.  The  Carthaginians  eagerly  embra- 
ced the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  favorite  object  of  their  policy, 
the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  and  a  great  armament  was  prepared,  of  which 
Migo  w,sB  appointed  the  chief  commander. 

Mdgo^^at  the  very  first  attack,  made  himself  master  of  the  harbor  of 
Sy'racuse.  The  Syraciisans,  destitute  of  money,  of  arms,  and  almost 
of  hope,  solicited  die  aid  of  the  Corinthians  ;  and  Tim61eon,  one  of 
die  greatest  generals  and  purest  patriots  of  antiquity,  was  sent  to  their 
assistance.  A  great  pordon  of  tne  Carthaginian  army  had  been  levied 
in  the  Greek  colonies;  Tim6Ieon,  hoping  to  work  on  their  patriodc 
feelings,  addressed  letters  to  the  leaders  of  these  mercenaries,  expos* 
toladng  with  them  on  the  disgrace  of  bearing  arms  a^inst  their  coun- 
trymen :  and  though  he  did  not  prevail  on  any  to  desert,  yet  M£go, 
having  heard  of  these  intrigues,  felt  such  distrust  of  his  followers,  that 
he  at  once  abandoned  Sy^cuse,  and  returned  home. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Carthaginians  at  this  unexpected 
termination  of  the  campaign ;  Migo  committed  suicide  to  escape  their 
wrath.  New  forces  were  raised  to  retrieve  their  losses  in  Sicily ;  two 
'generals,  Han'nibal  and  HamiKcar  were  appointed  to  the  command, 
'  and  were  intrusted  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  a  fieet 
consisting  of  two  hundred  war^lleys,  and  a  thousand  ships  of  burden. 

Tim^leon  hasted  to  meet  the  invaders,  though  his  forces  barely 
amounted  to  seven  diousand  men.  He  unexpectedly  attacked  the  Car- 
^uiginian  anny  on  its  march,  near  die  river  Crimisus ;  and  the  confo- 


akiii  piodttcod  hy  die  tnrpriM  iemftnMd  in  a  toMi  imil.  Tke  Symcu- 
SUB  capture^  town  after  town,  until  at  length  tlie  senate  of  Cartfiagc^ 
wa  forced  to  solieit  peacfe,  and  accept  die  tenna  dictated  by  tke  ecfu^ 


While  Carthage  was  thos  nttfortonate  atooad,  bef  liberties  at  home 
nanvwly  escasped  deatnustion.  HanW,  one  of  t£e  principal  leaders 
of  the  state,  resoftred  to  make  hiniBelf  master  of  hia  country  by  poison-* 
lag  the  leaders  of  the  sensie  at  a  banquet.  This  diaix>lical  pkrt  was 
firestrated  by  a  timely  disoOYeryy  and  the  exasperated  traitor  resolred  to 
hazard  an  open  i^beUion,  Hating  armed  his  slayes,  to  the  namber  of 
iWMity  thoiiMKad,  he  took  the  Md,  and  invited  the  natrve  African  tribea 
to  join  hia  atandautd.  Thia  appeal  was  diar^^rded ;  and  before  Han'no 
oovld  lery  freah  forces,  he  was  aurronnded  by  an  army  hastily  raised, 
bin  foUowMs  routed,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  wae  pot  to  death 
with  the  most  cruel  toiturea ;  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  cnatom 
of  Carthage,  hia  chiidron  and  nearest  relatives  ahared  the  same  fate. 

New  diMensions  iti  Sy^ricuse  afibrded  the  Carthaginiana  a  freah 
pretext  for  meddling  in  tke  affaftrs  of  Sicily.  A|[athoc1as,  an  intriguing 
demagogue  of  memi  birth^  had  acquired  great'  influence  among  hia 
countrymen,  and,  finally,  by  the  secret  aid  of  the  Carthagimaiw,  be- 
came master  of  the  state.  But  he  soon  showed  little  regard  for  the 
tiea  of  gratitade,  and  declared  hia  resolution  to  expel  hia  benefactors 
from  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  senate  immediately  sent  HamiPcav 
with  a  powerful  army  against  thia  new  enemy.  Agathoc^es  waa  coaa* 
pleCely  defeated,  and  forced  to  ahat  bamself  up  wii&n  the  walla  of  Sy'-' 
laonae.  The  city  waa  soon  oloaely  invested,  and  everythiaff  seeoted 
te  proodse  HamiFcar  oomplete  auoceas  at  no  distant  day,  when  Aga* 
tboc'lea  anddenly  baffled  all  his  calculations,  by  adopting  one  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  measavea  recorded  in  history.  Having  assembled  the 
Syvatnaaaa,  he  declared  that  he  coaid  liberate  them  from  all  dangers^ 
if  an  army  and  a  small  sum  6f  aooney  were  placed  at  baa  diapesal ; 
adding,  dmt  his  plan  would  be  instantly  defeated,  if  its  nature  was  di« 
vulged.  An  army  of  liberated  slaves  was  hastily  levied,  the  sum  of 
fif^  talents  intrusted  to  hia>  diseretion,  and  a  fleet  pr^ared  in  ae<:ret ; 
when  all  was  ready,  Agathocles  annbanced  his  design  of  transporting 
his  forces  into  Africa,  and  compelling  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  dread 
of  a  nearer  danger,  to  abandon  Sicily. 

Having  ehidcSl  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  Agathocies 
snived  safely  in  Africa  before  the  Carthaginians  had  received  the  slight- 
est nodon  of  his  intention  (b.  c.  809).  Te  inepiiie  his  soldiers  with  a 
lesolution  to  conquer  or  die,  he  cut  off  aM  bhance  of  reireat  by  bnmiiig 
hia  transports ;  dion  fearlessly  advancing,  he  stormed  T^mn  and  sev- 
sial  other  cides,  the  plundef  of  which  he  divided  amo«ig  his  soldierr, 
and  inadgated  the  African  princes  te  thiow  off  the  yoke  of  Carthage. 
Han^no  and  BonnFcaf  were  sent  to  cheek  die  piogreas  of  this  daimg 
inrader,  with  forces  nearly. fdur  timea  as  gteat  as  the  Sicilian  amy; 
hm  Agnthoo'les  did  not  dadine  die  engagement.  Hia  valor  was  re« 
warded  fay  a  decinve  victory^  Followiiig  wp'  his  success^  Agadioo'lea 
aitenied  the  enemiea'  eamp^  Wh«te  were  fonnd  heapa  g^  fetteia  and 
chaina,  wMoh  the  CavdiagBiiana,  confident  of  ancoeaai  had  ^repaied  for 
the  navadiHg  anqt* 
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Dreadful  constemadon  was  produced  in  Carthage  by  the  news  of 
this  unexpected  defeat.  HamiPcar,  who  was  vigorously  pressing  for- 
ward the  siege  of  Sy'racuse,  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  order  to 
return  home  and  defend  his  own  country.  He  broke  up  the  siege,  and 
sent  home  five  thousand  of  his  best  troops.  Having  supplied  their 
place  by  hiring  fresh  mercenaries,  he  again  invaded  the  Syracusan  ter- 
ritories ;  but  was  unexpectedly  attacked,  defeated,  and  sl^. 

Ophel^las,  king  of  Cyrene,  had  joined  Agathocles  with  all  his  for- 
ces ;  but  the  Syracusan  monarch,  jealous  of  his  influence,  had  him  pri- 
vately poisoned.  Having  thus  removed  his  rival,  he  thought  he  might 
safely  revisit  Sicily,  and  intrust  the  command  of  the  African  army  to 
his  son.  But,  during  his  absence,  the  fruits  of  all  his  former  labors 
were  lost :  the  army  under  a  yoiing  and  inexperienced  general,  threw 
aside  the  restraints  of  discipline ;  the  Greek  estates,  indignant  at  the 
murder  of  Ophelias,  withheld  their  contingents;  and  the  African 
princes  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Carthage.  Agathodes  hearing  oi 
these  disorders,  hasted  to  remedy  them :  but  finding  all  his  efforts  vain, 
he  fled  back  to  Sicily,  abandoning  both  his  sons  and  his  soldiers.  The 
army,  exasperated  by  his  desertion,  slew  their  leaders,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  Carthaginians;  and  Agathoc'les  died  soon  after, 
either  from  grief  or  poison. 

After  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  the  Carthaginians  renewed 
their  intrigues  in  Sicily,  and  somi  acquired  a  predominant  influence  in 
the  island.  Finding  themselves  in  danger  of  utter  ruin,  the  Greek  col- 
onies solicited  the  aid  of  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Agathocles,  and  was  then  in  Italy  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  colonies  of  Magna  Gne^cia  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans (b.  C.  277).  Pyr'rhus  inade  a  very  successful  campaign  in 
Sicily,  every  Carthaginian  town,  except  Lilybe'^um,  submitted  to  his 
arms.  But  he  was  soon  induced  to  return  to  Italy ;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  victories  were  lost  almost  as  rapidly  ss  they  had  been  acquired, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hfero,  king  of  Sy'racuse. 

Section  Y.*^From  the  Oommeneement  of  the  Eaman  Wan  to  the  Deatructum 

of  Carthage. 

FROM  B.  c.  264  TO  B.  c.  146. 

Whsn  Pyr^rhus  was  leaving  Sicily,  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendants, 
«  What  a  fine  field  of  battle  we  are  leaving  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans  ?"  His  prediction  was  soon  verified,  though  the  ciroumstanoes 
that  precipitated  the  contest  were  apparently  of  little  importance.  >  A 
body  of  meroenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles,  after  the  death  of  that 
m<march,  treacherously  got  possession  of  Messina,  and  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  Hiero,  king  of  Sy'racuse,  marched  against  the 
Mamertines,  as  the  independent  companies  that  had  seized  Messina 
were  called,  and  defeated  them  in  the  field.  Half  the  Mamertines  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  .Carthaginians,  and  placed  them  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  while  the  others  sought  the  powerful  protection 
of  Rom4.  After  much  hesitation,  the  Romans  consented  to  grant  the 
xeqiiired  aid.  The  citadel  of  Messina  was  taken  after  a  brief  siege, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  routed  with  groat  slaughter.    Thus  com- 
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minced  the  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  twentjr-three  years,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  Roman  history. 

In  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily,  and  its  supremacy  in  the  western 
Mediterranean,  wEich  involved  the  fate  of  all  its  other  insular  posses- 
sions. The  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  money  was  wanting  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  to  the  soldiers.  The  mercenaries  mutinied,  and  advancing 
in  a  body,  laid  siege  to  Tunis.  Thence  they  marched  against  U'tica, 
while  the  light  African  cavalry  that  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  ravaged 
the  coimtiy  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  The  revolters  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  not  Until  they  had  reduced  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  repub- 
lic to  a  desert.  The  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  had  also  thrown  off  their 
allegiance ;  and  the  Romans,  in  violation  of  the  recent  peace,  took 
possession  of  the  island ;  an  injury  which  Carthage  was  unable  to 
resent. 

Hamil'car  Bar'ca,*  grieved  to  see  his  country  sinking,  formed  a  pro- 
ject for  raising  it  once  more  to  an  equality  with  its  imperious  rival,  by 
completely  subduing  the  Spanish  peninsula.  His  son  Han'nibal,  then 
a  boy  only  nine  years  of  age,  earnestly  besought  leave  to  accompany 
bis  father  on  this  expedition ;  but  before  granting  the  request,  Ham- 
iKcar  led  the  boy  to  Che  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal  hostility  to 
Rome. 

During  nine  years  Hamil'car  held  the  command  in  Spain,  and  found 
mcfins,  either  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  subdue  almost  the  entire 
country.  He  used  the  treasures  he  acquired  to  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  Barcan  family  in  the  state,  relying  chiefly  on  the  democracy  for 
support  against  his  great  rival  Han'no,  who  had  the  chief  influence 
among  the  nobility. 

'  flasMrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamil'car,  succeeded  to  his  power  and 
his  projects.  He  is  suspected  of  having  designed  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  Spain,  after  having  failed  to  make  himself  absolute 
in  Carthage.  He  built  a  new  capital  with  regal  splendor,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  New  Carthage ;  the  richest  silver-mines  were  opened 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  enormous  bribes  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  dis- 
arm jealousy  or  stifle  inquiry.  Unlike  other  Carthaginian  governors  of 
provinces,  he  made  every  possible  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
native  Spaniards,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
The  Romans  were  at  length  alarmed  by  his  success,  and  compelled  him 
to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  abstain  from  passing  the 
Iberus  (Ebro),  or  attacking  the  territory  of  the  Sagimtines. 

When  Has^drubaj  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  the  Barcan  family 
had  sufficient  influence  to  have  Han^nibal  appointed  his  succettiior, 
though  he  had  barely  attained  his  legal  majority  (b.  c.  221).  The 
youthful  general  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Spaniards, 
boldly  laid  siege  to  Sagun'tutn,  and  thus  caused  the  second  war  with 
the  Romans,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  chapters  on 
Roman  history. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Carthaginian  navy,  the  source  of 
hs  greatness  and  the  security  of  its  strength,  was.  neglected.  The  spirit 
of  party  also  raged  violently  in  Carthage  itself.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  Baroa  signifies  **  thander"  in.  the  Pboeaician  language,  and  also  in  HebreW| 
which  is  closely  allied  to  Phcenician.    The  Hebrew  root  is  I*^^  to  thuader. 
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v»r,  Cail|i%ge  was  dejuciifed  of  all  bar  posaeasians  oot  of  Afmca,  aad 
her  fleet  waa  deUv«fe4  iatp  xh»  lumda  of  die  Rocnaoa.  Theacefctrwai^ 
X^arthage  waa  to  be  iiothiag  more  than  a  coounercial  cily  under  the  pro- 
iectioa  of  Rome.  A  powerful  ziFal  also  waa  laiaed  against  the  repob* 
Uc  in  Africa  itaelf  by  the  alliance  of  the  Numidian  king  Masainia'sa 
with  Aue  Romans ;  and  that  monajrch  took  poaaeasion  ^  moat  of  the 
weaterm  Carthaginian  ooloniea* 

Han'nibal,  notwithstanding  his  laie  reveraes,  continued  at  ihe  head 
of  the  Carthaginian  stato,  and  roforraed  aeveral  abuaea  that  had  crept 
into  the  mana^emen^  of  the  finances  and  tho  adminiatration  of  juatice. 
But  theae  judicioua  reforma  proTokqd  the  enmity  of  the  £Bu:tioua  nobles 
who  had  hitherto  been  penvutted  to  fatten  on  public  plunder ;  they  joined 
with  the  old  avals  of  the  Bar«an  family,  ana  even  degraded  themselves 
ao  far  as  to  act  as  spies  for  the  Romans,  who  still  dreaded  the  abilitiea 
o(  Han'nibal.  In  conaequence  of  thetir  machinationa  &e  old  general 
was  ioiced  to  fly  from  iSifi  ooontrv  he  had  ao  long  labored  to  aerve ; 
and,  after  aevieral  viciasitudes,  died  of  poison,  to  eiacape  the  mean  and 
malignant  persecution  of  ihe  Romana,  whose  hatred  followed  him  in 
his  ecsil^,  and  compeUed  the  king  of  Bdthynia  to  refuse  him  protection. 
ThjB  mound  whieh  vasaJtB  his  iMt  nesting-place*  is  still  a  remarkaUf 
object. 

But  the  Cartht^niana  had  soon  reason  to  hment  the  loss  of  their 
chany>ion :  the  Romama  wegce  not  conciliated  by  the  expulsion  of  Han'* 
nibal ;  and  Maaainia'asn  jMyiag  upon  their  auppoort,  made  frequent  inr 
4Hiraioii^  into  the  iteyciitorieB  of  ^e  republic.  Both  parties  complained 
of  -each  other  ^  i^grefsaois  bQfQr0  the  Roman  aenata  (b.  c.  162) ;  but 
though  they  received  an  equal  hearing,  the  decision  was  long  previously 
aattW  in  mor  of  Maaainis'sa.  Wbde  theae  nBgotiationa  were  pend- 
ing;, Carthage  w^  haraaaed  by  political  diaaenaion  ;  the  popular  party 
•^jelievipgy  a^id  not  without  reason,  ihat  the  low  eatate  of  the  republic 
siras  chie^y  owing  to  the  animoaily  that  the  aristocratic  faction  Jiad 
ahown  to  the  J&arcan  family,  and  e8j[)eciaUy  to  Han'nibal,  on  account 
of  his  financial  aiid  judicial  refarm — convened  a  tumultuous  aaaembly, 
and  sent  forty  of  the  pricipal  senators  into  banishment,  oxactins^  an  o^ 
from  tho  ^xfu^s  that  they  would  never  permit  their  return.  'The  exiles 
aougbt  i^efiige  with  Masainis'sa,  who  sent  his  sons  to  intercede  with  the 
Carthaginian  populace  in  their  favor.  'Hie  Numidian  princes  were  not 
igmly  safiised^Mipittance  to  the  ci^*  but  ignominiooslj  chased  from  th^ir 
territory.  Sjich  an  insult  natuially  jprovoked  a  fresh  war,  in  whioh 
tkqe  Cfuctbagi^ana  wore  defeated,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the  ipoat  oner- 
QNs.c^nditioni. 

The  /Roman  swatai  continualLy  solicited  by  the  elder  -Cato,  at  len^ 
9ame  to  the  jes^hUion  ^  totally  destroying  Carthage  ;  but  it  was  diffi- 
iruU  to  -discover  it  pistext  fpr  war  against  a  state  wMch,  conscious  of  its 
weakness,  had  rasolvad  to  obey  every  command.    The  -Carthaginiaj^o 

£ve  up  three  hundred  of  their  noblest  youths  as  hostagea,  aurrendere^ 
3ir  4hi\psaaf-war  ^and  ihoir  nM^gaiines  of  ntnm,;  but  when,  after  all 
l^eae  concesaiona,  thoy  wero  ordered  to .  alnndon  their  ci^,  ihey  toojl^ 
iOiauT^ge  ,from ,  dojspair,  /and  abaolntely  xefps^d  obedienice.  w  ar  was  in- 
stantly proclaimed ;  the  Romans  met  with  alnjiost  uninterrupted  suc- 
tfess ;  9jfi,0X  tb^  .^ilose  <rf  the  tmc  fjbaxs  that  Ihp  war  lasted^  .Corthi^ 
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taken  by  tftacm,  aai  ite  iBagnifiociit  edifices  krrelled  -mih  the 

'ftccTioH  VI. — Navigation,  Trade,  and  Oommcrce  of  Carthage* 

The  colonial  and  Bommeroial  policy  of  ike  Oartkagiaians  was  for 
geneioiia  tkaa  ^thot  vf  tkeir  anoeslom,  ihe  PhcBniciane ;  the  harbors 
of  4ke  ioapital  men  open  to  tiie  skips  and  merokants  of  foreign  nadoas, 
hat  adaassion  vas  cidier  wholly  Tsfased  to  all  liie  renaining  ports  in  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  or  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions. 
This  selfish  system,  which  has  been  imitated  by  too  many  modem 
^mmercial  states,  was  forced  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Their  trade  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  was  car- 
ried on  principally  by  barter ;  the  ignorant  savages  exchanged  valuable 
commodities  for  showy  trifles ;  and  the  admission  of  competition  would 
at  once  hare  shown  them  how  much  they  lost  in  the  exchange.  Had 
the  Carthaginians,  under  such  circumstances,  permitted  free  trade,  they 
would,  in  fact,  have  destroyed  their  own  market. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  western  Medit- 
erranean was  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  they  obtained  wine  and  oil,  in  exchange  for  negro  slaves, 
precious  stones,  and  gold,  procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  also 
for  cotton  cloths  manufactured  at  Carthage  and  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
Cor'aica  supplied  honey,  wax,  and  slaves ;  Sardinia  yielded  abundance 
of  com ;  the  Balearic  islands  produced  the  best  breed  of  mules  ;  resin 
and  volcanic  products,  such  as  sulphur  and  pumice-stone,  were  obtained 
bmn  the  Lipari  islands  ;  and  soudiem  Spain  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  chief  source  whence  the  nations  of  antiquity  procured  the 
precious  metals. 

Beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  tin  and  amber  trade  with  the  south  British  islands 
and  the  nations  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  After  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  this  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  earliest  rivals,  the 
Phoccans  of  Marseilles,  who  changed  its  route  ;  they  made  their  pur- 
chases on  the  north  shore  of  Gaul,  and  conveyed  their  goods  overland 
to  the  month  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  age  a  journey  of  thirty  days. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  Carthaginian  colonies  studded  the 
shores  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  but  their  great  mart  was  the  island  of 
Cei'ne,  now  Su4na,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  (29<^  W  N.  lat.,  10<^  4(y  W. 
long.).  On  this  island  was  the  great  dep6t  of  merchandise ;  and  goods 
were  transported  firom  it  in  light  barks  to  the  opposite  coast,  where  they 
were  bartered  with  the  native  inhabitants.  The  Carthaginian  exports 
were  trinkets,  saddlery,  linen,  or  more  probably,  cotton  webs,  pottery, 
and  amis ;  for  which  they  received  undressed  hides  and  elephants* 
teelh.  To  this  trade  was  added  a  very  lucrative  fishery :  the  tunny  fish 
{fhfntMs  scomber),  which  is  still  plentuiil  cm  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Africa,  was  deemed  a  great  luxury  by  the  Carthaginians.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  these  enterprising  mercnants  had  some  in- 
tercourse with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  that  their  navigators  advanced 
beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  but  the  caution  with 
which  everything  respecting  tbos  trade  was  concealed,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  determine  its  nature  and  extent  with  accuracy. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  discoyer  any  particularo  resneedng  the  cainvtn- 
trade  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  from  their  southern  settle* 
ments  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
desert  the  chief  articles  obtained  were  dates  and  sah ;  but  from  beyond 
the  desert,  the  imports  were  negro  slaves  and  gold-dust.  The  nature 
of  this  lucrative  commerce  was  the  more  easily  concealed,  as  the  ca.nr 
vans  were  formed  not  at  Carthage,  but  at  remote  towns  in  the  interior, 
and  all  the  chief  staples  were  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Greal 
Desert. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OP 

THE   GRECIAN   STATES. 

Sbctior  l.'^Oeograpkieal  OutUne  ofHeUas. 

Grbscs  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gaibbdniaa  monntainft, 
sqwiated  it  from  Maeed6nia ;  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean,  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by  die  Ionian  seas.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  geo* 
graphical  miles,  ftom  east  to  west  one  hundred  and  siz^  mOes,  and 
consequently  its  area  was  about  34,000  square  miles ;  maxing  a  smaU; 
indeed  too  small,  a  reduction  for  the  irregularity  of.  its  ouwne.  No 
European  countiy  was  so  advantageously  situated ;  on  the  eastern  side, 
the  iEgean  sea,  studded  with  islands,  brought  it  into  close  contact  with 
Asia  MUnor  and  the  Phoenician  frontiers ;  the  voyage  to  Egypt  was 
neither  long  nor  difficult,  though  it  afforded  not  so  many  resting-places 
to  the  manners ;  and  firom  the  west  there  was  a  short  and  easy  pas- 
sage to  Italy.  The  entire  Mne  of  this  extensive  coast  was  indented 
with  bays  and  harbors,  offering  every  facility  for  navigation ;  idiile  the 
two  great  gulfs  that  divided  HelHas,  or  northern  Greece,  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  southern  Greece,  must  have,  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
forced  naval  affairs  on  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nature  herself  has  formed  three  great  divisions  of  this  very  remsric- 
able  country.  The  Saronic  and  Goiinthian  gulfe  sever  the  Pelopon* 
n^us  from  HeFlas ;  and  this  latter  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  ncMlhem  and  southern,  by  the  chain  of  Mount  (B^ta,  which 
traverses  it  obliquely,  severing  Thes^saly  and  Eplrus  from  cenlsal 
Heiaas. 

Thts'salv,  the  largest  of  all  the  Grecian  provinces,  may  be  generally 
described  as  an  extensive  table-land,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  ^gean  sea,  close  to  whose  shores  rise  the  lol^ 
peaks  of  Os'^sa  and  Olym'pus.  Its  principal,  indeed  almost  its  only  river, 
is  the  Peneus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Pin'dus,  and  flowing  in  an  easterly 
direction,  falls  into  the  ^gean  sea.  Thes'saly  was  ruined  by  its  nat- 
ural wealth ;  the  inhabitants  rioted  in  sensual  enjoyments ;  anarchjir 
sad  tyranny  followed  each  other  la  regular  succession ;  and  thus  Thes'- 
saly  prepared  for  the  yoke  of  a  master,  was  the  first  to  submit  to  the 
Persian  invaders,  and  afterward  to  the  Macedonikn  Philip. 

Epirvs  was^  next  to  Thes'saly,  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  provinces^ 
but  it  was  also  the  least  cuhivatedi  It  was  divided  into  two  pvovinoes'; 
Holos'ais,  and  The^^tia..    The  interior  of  Epirus  is  traversed  by  wild 
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and  uncuitiyated  mountains.  The  wildness  of  the  country,  and  ibiB 
Tudeness  of  the  inhabitants,  have  given  occasion  to  the  Greeks  to  rep^ 
resent  the  rivers  AcVeron  and  Coc^tus,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Achenisia,  as  rivers  belonging  to  the  inifemal  regions.  Its  oxen  and 
horses  were  unrivalled ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  for  a  large  breed  of 
dogs,  called  Molossin,  whose  ferocity  is  still  remazked  by  the  tmveller.. 

Central  Greeco,  or  Hel^las,  contained  nine  countries :  \,  At'tica ; 
2,  Meg^aris ;  3,  BoDdtia ;  .4,  Ph6<aa  ^  5,  easlein  L6cris  ;*  6,  western 
L6cris;  7,  Doris;  8,  ^t61ia;  9,  Acaminia. 

Atftiea  is  a  iicnuiia^' extendii^  on  a  soutbeasteriy  direction  about 
sixty-three  miles  mto  the  ^gean  sea.  tt  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
broad  at  its  base,  whence  it  gradually  tapers  towaid  a  point,  until  it 
ends  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Sdnium  (Ccme  CoUmna),  on  the  sum- 
mt  of  wUch  8to»A  a  oelefarated  ten^le  of  Mmenra.  It  was  not  a  fer- 
tile eoontvy,  nev«r  being  al^  to  prndoce  vofficient  com  fcr  the  mtpfon 
isf  its  infantyitaflDits ;  but  it  had  rich  silver. mines  in  Mount  Ldrium,  ex- 
4)el]eiit  marble  quarries  in  Mount  Pentel'icus,  and  the  ranges  of  htOs,  by 
which  it  is  intersected  in  every  direodon,  psoduced  abundance  of  as- 
0matic  pbmta,  from  which  swanns  of  induirtrioiis  bees  formed  the  most 
celebrated  honey. 

,  Jfe^fo^m,  die  smallest  of  the  Grecian  tenilories,  lay  west  of  At^tica, 
cloee  10  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  It  capital  was  Meg'ajra,  a  town  of 
coBsideiSBble  strength. 

Bmotia  was  i^  Iwge  plain,  almost  whoUy  surrounded  by  mountains : 
it  was  divided  by  Cithsefma  Irom  Af  tica,  a  mountain  celebrated  by  the 
poets  for  the  ni3rstte  orgies  of  Bac'chus,  die  metamorphosis  of  Actae'on, 
the  death  of  Pea^thaus,  and  the  eaqposuDB  of  GS^dipus.  On  the  west 
were  the  chains  of  Pamas'sus  and  UeFicon,  sacred  to  the  Musesi  sep- 
anting  it  horn  Ph6ei8 ;  and  on  the  north  it  was  divided  from  eastern 
L6cri8  by  a  prolongation  of.  the  chain  of  Mount  Cn^nds.  On  the  east 
was  Mount  Ptoii8,«ackending  to  the  Eurfpus,  a  narrow  stndt  diat  divides 
the  ialand  -of  Eubo'a  fbom  ike  mainiand.  The  olimale  was  clovdy,  and 
the  soil  manshy,  as  might  be  conjectured  from  die  position  oi  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  a  fertile  and  well-watered  district,  and  the  most  densely 
poMlatedin  Greece. 

rhocisj  a  district  of  moderate  siase  and  unequal  shape,  extended  frtwa 
the  mountain  chains  of  CB'ta  and  Cn^mis,  southward  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  contained  several  important  mountain-passes  between  north- 
em  and  southern  Greece,  the  chief  of  which,  near  the  capital  city 
Elateia,  was  early  occupied  by  Philip  in  his  second  invasion  ^  Hellas. 
Mounts  Hel'icon  and  Pamas^sus,  and  the  fountains  of  Agani{^  and 
Hippocren6,  are  names  familiar  to  every  reader  of  poetry ;  and  these, 
with  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Del'phi,  render  the  sou  of  rhdcis  sacred. 
DeFphi  {Castri)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Pamas^sua, 
overshadowed  by  its  double  peak ;  and  above  the  city  wbb  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  ApoHo.  Here^  under  the  patronage  of  the  god,  were 
collected  all  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art  in  countless  abundance, 
togsthieir  with  mostly  offerings  from  nationi,  unties,  and  kings.  Here  the 
AmphieijRfnie  cooacil  piomxdgated  the  first  maxims  of  the  law  of  n»- 
tieoB ;.  have  the  Pythian  names,  searcdy  inferior  lo  those  of  01ympw» 


tSMNMd  die  Gteciajat  ycnA.  in  QtUedp  ooatoflts ;  wl^le  Ae  jpj^ets,  as? 
Msdded  immd  llie  Castalian  foun^Wi  cbanted  the^  riv^al  ^des  m  nobje 
emulsdon. 

£aff  Loaris  extends  along  the  £iiripii9:  it  was  ^ibab^ted  by  4wo 
tribes,  the  Opm'tia  and  Epicnemid^  derivjng  their  iWMnes  fi^p^i  Mounts 
(ypQS  and  Cnteus.  The  most  remarkable  place  i|^  the  proyifice  is  tbd 
MSB  of  Theraiop'yl»,.so  memorable  for  idle  gallant  s(aff4  IPI^  .^heire  by 
Leon'idas  agalast  the  Persiui  myriads, 

W^sUrm  Uierisy  separated  by  Ph6cis  fiom  the  eastflprni  psoTtnciSy 
joined  the  bay  of  Cor^inth:;  its  inhabitants  were  caQed  Oz61ae. 

The  mioimtainoiis  dist^iot  of  IMm,  though  a  small  tenitoiy,  w«mi 
the  pareni  of  many  pow^rAd  states.  Th^  piN^vmce  was  endoeed  ^be- 
tween the  soothanL  ndge  of  (E^la  and  the  ncwthem  ezt^einity  of  Mofun^ 
Pacnas'sDS. 

JEUiU  eitended  from  Mount  (E'ta  to  the  Ionian  sea,  hawg  tfie 
Locriaa  tesitory  on  the  east,  and  the  n^es  Acheldiis  on  the  west 

Aearmanm^  the  most  western  oonntiy  of  Hel%B,  lay  west  of  the 
riTer  Achel6us,  from  which  it  extended  to  the  Ambracian  gulf.  It  was 
v«y  thickly  covered  with  wood;  and  the  inhabitants  remained  barba- 
liaas  after  other  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race  had  become  the  in^' 
scraeters  of  the  world. 

Skction  H.'^Qeogrofhic^  OuHine  of  At  PeUponnUu$» 

SoviSBRir  Grabcs,  anciently  called  the  A/^ian  land,  was  named 
Ae  Peloponn6sus  in  hMor  of  Pflops,  who  is  said  to  have  introduce^ 
the  arts  of  peace  into  ijhaX  peninsula  from  Asia  Minor.  It  consists  oif 
a  mountainous  raage  in  the  centre,  whence  hiUs  branch  out  in  yarious 
directions,  sereral  of  which  egctend  to  the  sei^  Its  modem  name,  the 
Mor^a,  is  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry  leaf,  which  thSrt 
word  sigaifies.  It  was  divided  into  eight  coMntries,  1,  Arcidia; 
2,  Lartkua ;  3,  Meas^nia;  4,  Elis ;  .5,  Ar'golis ;  6,  Achaia ;  7,  Sicydnia; 
and  8,  the  Connthtan  territovy. 

Arcadia^  so  renowned  in  poetical  traditions,  occupied  the  central 
mountainous  diatiict  of  the  Pelopc«n6sus,  nowhere  bordering  on  the 
sea.  It  resembles  Switaerland  in  appearance ;  and  this  similarity  may 
be  extended  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  both  being  remarkable 
for  tbeir  love  of  freedom  and  their  love  of  money.  Arc&dia  is  sup- 
posed by  many  writers  to  have  be^  the  cradle  of  ihe  Pelasgic  race; 
hia  though  this  is  doubtful,  it  certainly  was  retained  by  that  people  long 
aftur  the  HeHenes  had  occupied  every  other  part  of  ureece. 

Lgcimim  occupied  the  seuuieastem  division  of  the  Peloponn&us :  it 
was  mgged  and  mountainous,  but  was  nevertheless  so  densely  inhabited, 
that  il  is  said  to  have  oontained. nearly  a  hundred  to^vus  and  villages. 
The  ciUef  ciqr,  Spar^ta^  on  the  riyer  £ur6tas,  remained  for  many  ages 
wUMMt  wsQs  or  gales,  iKs  defence  being  intniste4  fo  the  valor  of  its 
citiaens ;  tat  fortifications  were  erected  when  it  fell  under  the  sway  of 
de^scietruleis. 

Hirswiiwr  h^^tothe  west  of  Ls<^^ia,  and  was  more  jievel  and  fruit- 
•M  tfaaa  that  ^provinee.  Mes'se^e  (MawromatC)^  the  capital,  |^as  a 
■tBiMftly.<ottified  Xwm ;  .viiiy/j»t»LA¥>^^^mis^ 
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ta,  its  citizens  escaping  to  Sicily  gave  the  name  of  their  old  nietn^Nilb 
to  the  principal  town  of  the  colony  they  formed,  which  it  still'  retainp 
with  very  slight  alteration. 

At^goUs  was  a  foreland  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  op- 
posite At^tica,  and  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  extending  aomSiward  from 
Aicddia  fifty-four  miles  into  the  iEgean  sea,  and  terminating  in  the 
Scylln^an  promontory.  The  chief  chief  city  was  Argos,  on  the  river  In^- 
achus,  a  stream  that  had  disappeared  even  in  ancient  thnes.  During 
the  reign  of  Perseus  the  seat  of  govemmefotwas  transferred  to  Mycins, 
the  celebrated  bity  of  Agamem^non ;  but  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Argives,  and  levelled  to  the  ground. 

E'liSf  in  the  west  of  the  Pelopoim^sos,  was  the  hply  land  of  Greece. 
It  was  safe  iVom  the  din  of  arms ;  and  when  bands  of  wanriofB  tnyersed 
the  sacred  soil,  they  laid  aside  their  weapons.  It  was  subdivided  into 
three  districts :  the  northern,  named  E^is  Proper,  from  ^e  chief  city 
of  the  province.  The  central  district,  Pisdns^  was  named  firom  the  city 
of  Pisa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  (Myotic  games  were  ciele- 
brated  (every  five  years. 

Th^  maritime  district  occuppng  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  originally  called  ^gfius,  or  ^gialefk,  either  from 
some  hero,  or  from  its  situation  on  the  coast.  Ite  inhabitants  were 
afterward  blended  with  a  colony  of  lonians  from  Africa,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  I6nia;  but  these  being  subsequently  expelled  by  the 
Achaeans,  it  received  and  retained  the  denomination  of  Achaia,  by 
which  it  is  best  known  in  history.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  counory, 
watered  by  a  multitude  of  monntain-streams,  which  descended  from  the 
loity  Arcadian  ridges ;  but  it  was  not  eminent  either  for  fertility  or  pop- 
ulation. The  inhabitants  were  a  peaceful,  industrious  people,  aspihng 
to  neither  eminence  in  war  nor  literature,  but  attached  to  liberty,  ana 
governed  by  wise  laws. 

The  territory  of  Sieyonia,  frequently  regarded  as  a  part  of  A(^aii^ 
was  remarkable  only  fbr  -the  city  of  Sic'yon,  the  most  ancient  in  Greece, 
}iaving  been  founded  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chria- 
tian  e^a. 

The  Peloponnesus  was  connected  with  Hellas  by  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  having  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Corinth- 
ian on  the  western.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  join  these  seas  by 
a  canal ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  cut  througn  presented  insu- 
perable difficulties ;  and  hence  '^  to  cut  the  Corinthian  isthmus^  was  a 
proVerbial  expression  for  aiming  at  impossibilities.  On  this  narrow 
pass  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Neptune,  near  the 
national  temple  of  that  deity,  which  stood  in  the  imdst  of  a  grove  of 
'fir-trees.,  Here  also  a  stand  has  frequently  been  made  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of,  Greece ;  the  narrowness-  of  the  isthnius  easily  adinit- 
ting  0^  j^hification.  At  ^e  south  of  the  isthmus  stood  the  wealthy  city 
!of  Cbnhth,  anciently  called  Epbiy're,  itiote  thah  four  miles  in  extent :  it 
Was  erected  at  the  foot  of  a'loffy  hill,  called  the  Ac'ro-Oorin'tinia,  om 
whicl^  the  .citadel  was  built.  This  was  the  strongest  fortresb  in  Gfeece, 
'and'pet^a^s  no  ofhbr  spot  ih'the^'world'affo^ded  so  brilliant  a  prospect. 
The;^Coifntliialn.teirrit6ry  was  dive  ctf  the  smallest  in  Gteeoe;  buttedni- 
*merce,-  ndt  dominion,  secured'  the  strength  6f  CoriiKhl  and  trnfte.  icMider- 
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«d  It  Tich  and  poweTful ;  like  Venice,  whose  prosperity  was  never 
greater  than  when  the  republic  possessed  not  a  single  square  mUe  on 
the  eontinenU 

Sscfio!!  III. — 7*he  Ghrtdan  Islands  in  the  JEgtan  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

The  Thracian  islands  occupy  the  north  of  the  iBgean  sea :  the  prin- 
cipal were,  Th^os,  Sam^othrace,  and  Im^brus. 

Opposite  to  Im'brus,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  Helles- 
pont, was  the  island  of  Ten'edos,  remarkaUe  for  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  under  the  name  of  Smin'theus. 

Southwest  <^  Ten'edos  was  Lem^nos  (S^/a/ffnene),  dedicated  to  He- 
phss'tuB  or  Vulcan,  because  the  poets  asserted  that  Vulean,  when  flung 
from  heaTen  by  Jupiter,  had  fallen  in  this  island.  South  of  these  were 
Sciathus  {Sciatica).  Scop'elos  {Scopelo)^  and  Scares  (iSAtro),  where 
Achilles  was  concealed  by  Thetis. 

South  of  Ten^edos,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Eph'esus,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  was  Lesbos  {Metelin).  Further  to  the  south  was  Chios  {Seio)^ 
whose  wines  were  deemed  the  best  in  the  ancient  world.  It  also  con- 
tained quaries  of  beautiful  marble. 

The  largest  island  in  the  ^gean  was  EuboB^a  (Egripo),  separated  from 
the  Boeotian  coast  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Eiirfpusy  which  is  now 
choked  up. 

In  the  Saronic  gulf  were  the  islands  of  Sal'amis  and  JBgfna. 

Southeast  of  Eubcd'a  were  the  Cyclades,  a  cluster  of  islands  de- 
riving their  name  from  their  nearly  forming  a  cirole  round  the  island 
of  E^loe.  Orty^gia,  or  D61os,  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Dian'a. 

The  other  remarkable  idands  in  this  gron^  were  An'dros ;  C^os ; 
PiroB,  celelHrated  for  its  white  marble ;  Melos ;  Nax'oa,  sacrod  to  Bac^- 
chtts ;  and  Pos,  said  to  have  been  the  burial-fdace  of  Homer. 

East  of  the  Cyclades,  and  close  along  the  Asiatic  ooasty  was  another 
duster  of  islands  called  the  Spoi^ades,  from  their  being  irrogulaarly 
scattered  over  the  sea.  The  chief  of  these  were,  S^os,  sacred  to 
Juno,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Pythag^oras ;  Pat'mos, 
where  St.  John  wrote  the  Revelations ;  Cos,  the  niative  country  of  the 
celebrated  physician  Hippocrates;  CaT^pathuB(<$e4i7Minto), which  gave 
name  to  the  Carpathian  sea ;  and  Rhodes. 

Cret^  (Csmlta),  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  islands  except  Eubcea, 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  JBgean.  In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated 
kr  its  himdred  cities.  NorSieast  of  Crote  ia  Cy'prus,  the  favorite 
bland  of  Venus,  whose  Paphian  bower  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  songt 
and  whose  loveliness  has  been  celebrated  by  poets  of  every  age  ami 
Bation. 

Sectioh  IV.— TKe  loman  Islands, 

Corov'ra,  figormerly  called  Dropand  (Cotfu)y  is  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer,  under  the  name  of  Phsacia,  for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility. 
It  was  opposite  that  part  of  Epirus  named  Thesprotia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Coicyroan. 
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Leuc^a  (Santa  Maurd)^  wm  <mginally  a  peninsiils,  but  the  isdunus 
that  joined  it  to  the  mainland  was  cut  through  to  facilitate  navigation. 

The  Echin'ades  (Curzolan)  were  a  small  cluster  of  islands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achel6us,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  Du- 
lichium,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulys'ses.  Near  it  was  the  little  island 
of  Ith'aca  {Theaki),  immortalized  by  Homer. 

-  Cepikal6nia:,  anciently  called  Sch^i>ia,  was  the  largest  of  the  western 
Grecian  islands,  and  the  least  noted  in  history. 

South  of  iSm  was  Zacyil^thus  (Zayite)^  widi  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  celebmted  for  its  fertile  meads,  its  luxuriaat  woods,  audits  abun- 
dant fountains  of  bitumen. 

West  of  the  Pelopoim^ns'  are  the  Stroph'ades  (StrivoH),  more  an- 
ciently called  PldhnRy  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  floating 
islands;  and  south  of  them  is  the  island  of  Sphact6ria  {Spkagiai)^ 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  Py^os  (Navarino). 

South  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  the  island  of  Cyth'erea  (Cerigo),  sa- 
citsd  to  Yen'us,  and  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  fertihty  and 
beaxdy. 

Section  V. — Social  and  PUUktd  Condition  of  Cheeu. 

■ 

It  is  useless  lo  investigiate  the  social  condition  of  the  Greeks  in 
what  are  called  the  heroic  ages,  because  we  have  no  credible  acoount 
of  that  period.  But  when  the  certain  histoiy  of  Greece  conrniences, 
we  And  the  country  divided  between  two  races,  tbe  Ionian  and  the  Do- 
rian, distinguished  from  each  other  by  strikixkg  characteristics,  which 
were  never  whoOy  obliteraited.  We  kaoiow,  also,  that  two  other  races, 
the  ^olian  and  Achaean,  existed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  become  in  a 
gresi  degree^  identified  witk  one  or  other  of  the  two  former. 

-  The  lomans  weve  remarkable  for  their  democratic  spirit,  and  conse^ 
quent hostility  tbhereditaty  privileges.  They  were  vivacioue,  prone  to 
exciMonent,  easily  induced  to  make  important  changes  in  their  institu- 
tions^^ and  proud  of  their  country  aaad  themselves.  Their  love  of  refined 
etjoyments  made  them  diligent  cultivators  of  the  fine  aits,  but  without 
beittg  destitute  of  martial  vigor.  They  were  favorsbly  disposed  tow- 
ard contflieree  ;  but,  like  too  many  other  free  statee,  they  encumbered 
it  with  shortsighted  restiietions,  and  they  were  cruel  masters  to  tiieir 
colonial  dependancies. 

The  Dorian  raee,  on  'the  contrary,  was  remarkable  for  the  severe 
sriiiqpl^ty  of  its  manners,  and  its  strict  adherence  to  ancient  usages. 
It  preferred  aa  aristocratic  form  of  government,  and  required  age  as 
t-  qnali^ation  for  ikiagistiucy,  because  the  old  are  usna^-  oppoMd  to 
innovatioA.^  They  were  ambitious  of  supremacy,  and  the  chief  object 
of  their  institutions  was  to  maintain  the  warlike  and  almost  savage  spirit 
of  the  nation.  Slavery  in  its  worst  form  prevailed  in  every  Dorian 
state ;  and  the  slayes  were  almost  deprived  of  hope — for  the  Dorian 
legislation  was  directed  chiefly  to  fix  every  man  in  his  hereditary  con- 
dition. Commerce  waB  diseoimiged  on  accouni  of  its  tendency  to 
change  the  ranks  of  society ,•  and  the  fine  arts  all  but  prohibited^  be^ 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  lead  to  efietninaoy. 

The  dilferencM  between  these  two  maea  u  the  chief  characteriBti« 
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«f  GTeciaa  politicjs ;  it  runs,  indeed,  ihxovgh  the  entire  historj,  aad 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  deep-rooted  hatred  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Next  to  this,  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  political  aspect 
of  Greece  is,  that  it  contained  as  many  free  states  as  cities.  At'tic^^ 
Meg'aris,  and  Laconia,  were  civic  rather  than,  territorial  states ;  but 
there  are  few  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  country  that  were  united 
under  a  single  government.  The  cities  of  A^chaia,  Arcddia,  and 
B€B6tia,  were  independent  of  each  other,  though  the  Achiean.  cities 
weie  mited  by  a  federalive  league ;  and  Thebes  geaf^rally  exercised  a 
precarious  dominion  over  the  other  cities  of  B(B<Stia.  The  supremacy 
of  the  principal  state  was  called  by  the  Gre^l(s  Hegem^any ;  it  included 
the  ri^it  of  determining  the  foreign  relations  of  the  inferior  states,  and 
binding  them  to  all  wars  in  which  the  capital  engaged,  and  all  treaties 
of  peace  which  it  concluded ;  but  it  did  not  allow  of  any  interference 
in  the  internal  administration  of  each  government.  This  parcelling 
out  of  a  small  country,  added  to  the  frequent  revolutions,  facilitated 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  each  state,  necessarily  led  to  a  more  rapid  de« 
Yelopment  of  political  science  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  eounSry. 

Divided  as  the  Greeks  were,  there  were  many  circumstances  that 
ontted  the  whole  Hellenic  rapp  by  a  conunon  bond  of  nationality.  Of 
these  the  chief  was  unity  of  religion,  connected  with  which  were  the 
national  festivals  and  games,  at  wmch  all  the  Hellenes,  and  none  others, 
were  aUowed  to  take  a  share.  If,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
Greeks  derived  the  elements  of  their  religion  from  Asia  or  Egypt,  they 
soon  made  it  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  it  retained,  no  features  of  its 
original  source.  AH  Asiatic  deities  ace  more  or  less  of  an  elementajy 
chaiacter;  that  is,  they  symbolize  some  natural  object,  such  as  the 
SUB,  the  earth,  an  important  river ;  or  some  power  of  nature,  sudbi  as 
the  creative,  the  preserving,  and  the  destroying  power.  In  many  inr 
stances  both  were  combined,  and  the  vjsible  object  was  associated  with 
the  latent  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gods  of  Greece  were  human 
peiBonages,  possessing  the  forms  and  the  attributes  of  ipen,  though  in  a 
highly  exalted  degtee.  The  paganism  of  A^ia  was  con^/equently  a  re? 
ligioB  of  fear ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  deities  of  monstrous 
fimns  sympathiring  with  man :  hence,  also,  the  priesthood  formed  a  pe- 
culiar caste ;  for  die  mystery  which  veiled  the  god  was  necessarily 
extended  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  be  worshipped. 

Instead  of  this  gloomy  system,  the  Greeks  had  a  reliffion  of  Ipve ; 
they  regarded  their  gods  as  a  kind  of  personal  friends,  and  hence  their 
worship  was  cheerful  and  joyous.  The  priesthood  was  open  to  all ; 
the  office  was  commonly  £Ued  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  was  not 
deemed  inconsistent  with  other  occupations.  There  is  no  doubt  tha( 
the  Grecian  religion  received  its  peculiar  form  front  the  beautiful  6c* 
tioas  of  the  poets,  especially  Homer  and  Hesiod;  for  in  all  its  features 
it  is  essentially  poetical.  We  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  beneficial 
^ects  produced  by  this  system  on  the  fine  arts,  or  its  facflitating  th^ 
progress  of  knowledge,  by  sbeparating  religion  from  philosophy. 

The  oracles  of  Dod6na  and  DeKphI,  ^  temples  of  Olym'pia  and 
D6I0S,  were  national ;  they  belonged  to  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  The 
veaqponses  of  the  oiades  were  more  reverenced  by  the  Dorian  than,  the 
lomsn  race,  for  the  latter  eaf ly  emancipated  itself  from  the  trfunmeh 
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of  superstitioii.  The  woTship  in  all  was  voltintsry,  and  the  large  ^fts 
emuloufily  sent  to  them  were  the  spontaneous  offers  of  patriotic  affection. 
Delphi  was  under  the  government  of  the  Amphictyon^ic  council ;  but 
this  body  did  not  limit  its  attention  to  the  government  of  the  temple : 
by  its  influence  over  the  oracle,  it  acquired  no  small  share  in  the  af- 
fairs of  difl^erent  states ;  and  it  superintended  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  nations,  even  when  the  states  represented  in  it  were  engaged 
in  war. 

The  great  public  games  were  the  Olympian,  the  P3rthian,  the  Ne« 
mean,  and  the  Isthmian.  Foreigners  mignt  be  spectators  at  these 
games,  but  Hellenes  alone  could  contend  for  the  prize.  This  right  be- 
longed to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  states  in  the  mother-country ; 
and,  as  it  was  deemed  a  privilege  of  the  highest  value,  it  preserved  die 
unitv  even  of  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

All  the  constitutions  of  the  Grecian  states  were  republican ;  but  they 
varied  so  much  in  the  different  cities,  that  hardly  any  two  were  alike. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  all  the  most  severe  pub- 
lic and  private  labors  were  intrusted  to  slaves;  and  in  many,  as 
Lac6nia,  agriculture  was  managed  by  them  exclusively.  This  degraded 
manufacturing  industry,  and  led  to  an  undue  depression  not  only  of  ar- 
tisans and  retailers,  but  even  of  master  manufacturers.  Foreign  mer- 
chants were  treated  with  unwise  jealousy,  and  could  never  obtain  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  right  of  coinage  was  reserved  to  the  state ; 
but  it  was  not  until  a  very  late  period  that  the  Greeks  began  to  pay 
attention  to  finance.  Little  or  no  taxation  was  necessary  while  the 
citizens  served  as  voluntary  soldiers;  and  the  magistrates  were  re- 
warded with  honor,  not  money.  But  when  mercenary  armies  were 
employed,  and  ambassadors  sent  into  distant  lands,  when  the  impor- 
tance of  a  navy  induced  cities  to  outbid  each  other  in  the  pay  of  their 
sailors,  heavy  taxes  became  necessary,  and  these  brought  many  of  the 
cities  into  great  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Another  source  of  expense  was  the  provision  for  public  festivals  and 
theatrical  shows ;  to  which  was  added,  in  Athens  and  other  places,  the 
payment  of  the  dicctsts,  or  persons  analogous  to  our  jurymen ;  though,  in- 
stead of  their  number  being  limited  to  twelve,  they  frequently  amounted  to 
several  hundreds,  and  had  no  presiding  judges.  This  was  doubly  injuri- 
ous ;  the  multitude  of  the  diqasts  not  only  entailed  a  heavy  expense 
upon  the  state,  but  the  sum  paid  being  small^  few  save  ^ose  of  the 
lower  classes  attended,  whose  decisions  were  not  unfrequently  guided 
by  prejudice  and  passion,  instead  of  law  and  justice. 

The  poetical  nature. of  its  religion,  and  the  free  constitution  of  its 
states,  not  only  rendered  Greece  peculiariy  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  fme  arts,  but  gave  these,  in  turn,  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  government.  The  tragic  and  lyric  poets  pro- 
duced their  pieces  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  the  comic  poets  at  Athens 
discussed  public  aflfiedrs  on  the  stage  with  a  freedom,  or  rather  licen- 
tiousness, which  the  wildest  excesses  of  the  modem  press  have  never 
equalled ;  and  the  influence  of  the  orators  at  Athens  rendered  them  the 
tenders  of  tiie  state. 

The  seeds  of  dissolution  were  thickly  sown  in  the  social  system  of 
the  Greeks.    The  rivalry  between  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  jaces ;  the 


ttttyoleiied  and  sedition  natural  to  small  republics ;  and  the  gradual  d^ 
cline  of  religion,  followed  by  a  consequent  coiruption  of  morals-^ 
rendered  the  duration  of  the  constitution  as  brief  aa  it  was  glorious. 

Skctton  VI.^-Ti^  traditional  History  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  (he 

Commjencemenl  of  Ae  Trojan  War. 

rROM  Alf   UNKNOWK   PERIOD  TO  ABOUT   1200  B.  C. 

Sacred  history,  ccmfinned  by  uniform  tradition,  informs  us  that 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  were  peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  western  world.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
tribes  of  hui&iers  and  shepherds,  whose  earliest  approaches  to  civiliza* 
tion  were  associations  for  mutual  defence  against  robber-tribes,  and  the 
Phflsnician  corsairs  that  swept  the  coast  of  the  iGgean  to  kidnap  slaves. 
The  Pelas'gi  were  the  first  tribe  that  acquired  supremacy  in  Greece : 
they  were  probably  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  the  first  place  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  made  a  permanent  settlement  was  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  they  erected  Sic'yon  (*b.  c.  2000),  and  Argos  (*B.  c.  1800). 
In'achus  was  regarded  by  the  Pelas'gi  as  their  founder :  .he  was  prob- 
ably contemporary  with  Abraham ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his 
history. 

To  the  Pelas^gi  are  attributed  the  remains  of  those  most  ancient 
monuments  generally  called  Cydopian.  They  are  usually  composed 
of  enormous  rude  masses  piled  upon  one  another,  with  slnali  stones 
fitted  in  between  the  intervals .  to  complete  the  work.  From  the  Pel* 
oponn^sus  the  Pelas^gi  extended  themselves  northward  to  Attica, 
BoBOtia,  and  Thessaly,  which  they  are  said  to  have  entered  under  three 
leaders,  Achie'us,  Phthius,  and  Pelas'gus;  .though  by  these  names  we 
ought  probably  to  understand  separate  tribes  rather  than  individuals. 
Here  they  learned  to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  continued  to 
flourish  for  neariy  two  centuries.     (From  *b.  c.  1700  to  *B.  c.  1500.) 

The  Hellenes,  a  more  mild  and  humane  race,  first  appeared  on 
Moont  Pamas'sus,  in  Phocis,  under  Deuc^on,  whom  they  venerated 
as  their  founder  {*b.  c.  1433).  Being  driven  thence  by  a  flood,  they 
migrated  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  Pelas'gi  from  that  territory. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Hellenes  rapidly  increased,  and  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  dispossessing  the  more 
ancient  race,  which  only  retained  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arcddia  and 
the  land  of  Dod6na.  Numbers  of  the  Pelas^gi  emigrated  to  Italy, 
Cret^,  and  some  of  the  other  islands. 

The  Hellenic  race  was  subdivided  into  four  great  branches,  the 
jColians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Achsans,  Which,  in  the  historic  age  of 
Greece,  were  characterized  by  many  strong  and  marked  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  customs,. and  political  government;  we  may  perhaps  add, 
leligious,  or  at  least,  heroic  traditions,  only  that  these  a{^pear  to  be  con- 
nected rather  with  the  localities  in  whidbi  they  settled  than  with  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprung.  There  were  many  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  Hellenic  race ;  but  aU  united  themselves  to  One  or  other  of  the 
four  great  tribes,  whose  names  are  derived  from  Deucalion's  immediate 
posterity.  It  is  the  common  attribute  of  ancient  traditions  to  describe 
the  achievements  of  a  tribe  or  army  as  personal  exploits  of  the  leader ; 
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and  kence  we  find  the  htotoiy  6(  die  tribee  sod  thcflr  nigiatioiie  infef* 
woven  with  the  personal  history  of  Deuddion's  desoendaate. 

HeKlen,  the  soft  of  Deucalion,  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  Hellenie 
race :  he  had  three  sons,  JSolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus ;  of  whom  the 
first  settled  in  the  district  of  Thessaly  called  Phthi6tis,  and  became 
the  fomider  of  the  iEolian  tribe ;  the  second  settled  in  Estiaedtis,  and 
there  established  the  Dorian  tribe ;  the  third,  expelled  by  his  brethren, 
migrated  to  Athens,  where  he  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  king 
Erec'theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ton  and  Achniis.  Aiier  the 
death  of  Erec'theos,  Xdthus  was  forced  to  remove  to  i£giale(a  ^the 
province  of  the  Peloponnesus  afterward  called  Achaia),  where  he  died. 
His  son  Pon,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race^  became  general  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  and  lord  of  ^gialeia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ionia.  Aehanis,  the  founder  of  the  Achaan  race,  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponn^us,  especially  Argolis  and  Lac6nia. 

The  iSolian  tribe  spread  itself  over  western  Greece,  Aeaminia, 
i£tolia,  Ph6cis,  L6cri8,  E'lis  in  the  Peloponn^sns,  and  the  weateni 
islands.  The  Dorians,  driven  from  Estisdtis  by  the  PeRhsebiaaa, 
spread  themselves  over  Maced6nia  and  Cret6 ;  a  part  of  them  subse- 
quently returning,  crossed  Mount  (E'ta,  and  settled  in  Doris  on  the 
Doric  Tetrap'olis,  where  they  remained  until  they  migrated  into  this 
Peiopdim^sus  under  the  guidance  of  the  Heiacleids ;  an  important  rev- 
olution, which  will  soon  engage  our  attention. 

The  lonians  ii^abited  At'tica  and  .^gialefa;  but  they  were  espied 
firom  the  latter  by  the  Achsans  at  the  time  of  the  great  Dorian  migra- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  country  changed  to  Achaia.  The  Ach«Bi8 
retained  Argolis  and  Laconia  until  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dorians, 
when,  as  we  have  just  said,  they  established  themselves  in  JSgialeia. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixtoenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  several  colonies  from  Egypt,  Phcndeia,  and  Phiy^- 
gia,  settled  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  bringing  with  them  the  im- 
provements in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  had  been  made  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  thus  greatly  advancing  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Greece.     The  chief  of  these  colonies  were: — 

An  Egyptian  colony  was  led  from  Salts  in  the  DeFta  to  At'tiea  by 
Cee9ro|>s  (*b.  g.  1550) :  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  institution  en 
marriage  and  the  first  elements  of  civilization. 

A  second  colony^  from  Lower  Egypty  was  led  by  Danaus,  who  fled 
from  a  brother's  enmity,  and  settled  in  Ar'gos  (*b.  c.  1500)*  The  fa^ 
ble  of  his  fifty  daughters  is  well  known ;  but  its  historical  finmdatioit 
is  altogether  uncertain, 

A  PhcBnician  colony,  under  Cad'nras,  settled  in  Bceotta,  and  founded 
Thebes,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Cecrops  established  himself  at 
Ai'tica.    He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece. 

Pelops  led  a  colony  from  Phry'gia,  the  northwestern  kingdom  of 
Asia  IViinor,  into  the  Peleponn^sus  (*b.  o.  1400):  he  did  not  acquire 
so  large  a  kingdom  as  *he  settlers  mentioned  before ;  but  his  descend- 
ants, by  ioitermairiages  with  the  ro3ral  families  of  Ar'gos  and  Lacedao'- 
tAOtki  acquired  such  paramount  influence,  that  they  became  supreme 
over  ^e  peninsula,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  their  great  ancestor. 

Stfvezal  circumstances,  however,  impeded  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  coasts  of  Greece  were  temptingly  exposed  to  the  Phoenicians, 


Oaiitits,  and  iflAftiidem  df  the  JBgcitfD,  l»te  at  tiM  idarf^  A6  flrtof  naT- 
iesCion  flrubservi^nt  to  por&ey  nitliey  than  coitattierie^ ;  and  the  Thiaeiaoay 
the  Ama2<m9,  add  Other  iMufmrous  ^bes*  iiotti  the  n(»i&,  made  frequent 
inciitsions  into  the  elpfoeed  Hellenie  {ifovindea.  To  reeist  these  in- 
cursions the  celebrated  Ampbictyonic  league  was  foniided  by  Amphic* 
^on,  a  descendtat  of  Deucilton:  the  federation  was  constantly  re- 
oeitittg  iVesh  accessions,  mitfl  ic  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian states ;  deputies  front  which  met  alternately  at  D^phi  and  Ther- 
iiiopryls. 

Like  Eitrope  in  thef  middle  ages,  Ghieece  at  thts  period  was  infested 
by  bands  of  xobb^rs,  who  deemed  phmder  an  honorable  profession,  and 
some  of  whom  exercised  the  most  irtrocious  empties  on  the  hapless 
passengers.  The  adirentm'ers  who  acquired  most  fame  by  their  ex- 
ertions in  destroying  the  freebooters  were  Perseus,  Her^cules,  Beller'- 
oplion,  Theseus,  and  the  Dioskodroi  Cas^tor,  imd  PcMux,  y/hxmt  ro- 
mantic histories  form  a  rery  large  portion  of  Grecian  mythology. 

The  most  celebrated  events  in  this  period  of  uncertain  history  ane, 
the  Argonautic  elpedifion,  the  two  Tlkeban  wars,  the  siege  of  Troy, 
the  return  of  the  Hera:cTe(d«,  and  tho  migration  of  the  Ionian  and 
JBolian  colonies  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  easy  to  discorer  the  real 
nature  and  objects  of  the  Argonaltitic  expedition :  it  appears  certain 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  named  Jason,  coUedsed  the  young  cfdraliy  of  Greece,  and  sailed. 
on  an  expedition,  partly  commercial  and  partly  piratical,  in  a  ship 
named  Argo,  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxene  sea.  The  Argonauts 
fought,  conquered,  and  phmdered ;  they  planted  a  colony  in  CoFchis, 
and  their  chief  brought  a  ptincess  of  that  country  home  to  Thessaly. 
But  though  impenetrable  darkness  yeils  the  nature  of  this  expedition, 
diere  can  be  no  dottbt  of  its  results.  From  Ae  era  of  the  Argonauts, 
we  may  discorer  among  the  Greeks  not  only  a  more  daring  and  more 
enlarged  spirit  of  enterj^iiaiev  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  progress 
toward  civilixation  and  htimanity^ 

.  The  worship  of  Dioily^sus  or  Bab^chus  was  established  at  Thef>es 
hy  Cad^nms ;  and  the  Phcefnician  mythotogy  it  tdH  of  t!he  miseries  and 
crimes  that  debased  and  ndned  the  fkmily  of  Cad'mua.  (E^dipus,  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  descendants,  having  been  removed  from  the 
lltfono  for  an  kit)61imfary  series  of  ciimen,  lis  sons^Eteoc'les  aad 
Pol3n[iices,  seized  the  kingdom,  and  agreed  to  reign  in  turn.  Eteocies 
refr»ed  to  perform  the  agreement ;  and  Polynf  ces  being  joined  by  six 
of  the  most  emineirt  genertds  ih^  Glreee^^  commeticed  the  memorable 
war  of  "  the  Seven  ag^unst  Thebes'*  (*b.  c.  1225).  The  result  was  fa- 
ta] to  tbe  allies ;  Et^oc^^s  and  Polynices  fefi  by  ftAittral  wounds ;  and 
Cr6on,  who  succeeded  to  the  Thebitn  throne,  rooted  the  confedemte 
forces,  flv^  of  whose  leaders  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After  the  lapse 
of  About  ten  years,  the  tf6ns  of  the  dlied  princes,  called  the  Ejpig'oniv 
marched  against  Th^es  to  avetjtge  the  dea^  of  i^eir  fathers.  After  a 
sangtdnanr  conflict,  the  Theba^s'  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
their  lead&r  slain,  tod  their  city.caj^red.  In  consequence  of  theM 
wars  tbe  Thebans  were  long  odious  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  a^  they  re*- 
paid  this  hatred  by  iidSdeiity  to  ibp  Hellenic  cause  doriftg  the  Perswn 


When  the  faaufy  of  P6U>p9  became  powerA4  ^  ttrathem  Oreece,  tliejr 
appear  to  have  attempted  to  retaliate  the  injuries  that  had  driven  their 
ancestors  into  ejile.  In  one  of  their  plundering  ejspeditions  to  the 
Phrygian  coast,  a  young  prince  named  Podar^kes  was  carried  away  cap- 
tive, and  detained  until  a  large  ransom  had  been  paid  for  his  liberationr 
From  this  circumstance,  he  was  afterward  named  Priam,  or  ^^  the  pur- 
chased." At  a  subsequent  period,  Priam  having  become  king  of  Troy, 
sent  his  son  Pdris,  or  Alexan'der,  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Peloponnesian 
princes,  probably  to  negotiate  a  peace.  He  seduced  HeFen,  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  conveyed  her,  with  some 
valuable  treasures,  to  Troy.  The  injured  husband  applied  to  his 
coimtrymen  for  redress.  A  large  army,  raised  by  the  confederate 
kings,  was  placed  imder  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  the  brother  of 
Menelaus. 

.  Troy  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  possessing 
numerous  allies  and  subjects.  It  mustered,  according  to  Homer,  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  its  walls  could  defy  the  imperfect  machines 
then  used  in  sieges,  and  its  citadel  was  impregnable.  Against  this 
powerful  kingdom  the  Greek  princes  undertook  their  expemtion,  with 
an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  conveyed  in  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  ships.  These  vessels  were  of  very  rude  construc- 
tion, having  only  halfdecks,  and  stones  instead  of  anchors ;  the  soldiers 
acted  as  rowers,  and  when  they  reached  their  destination  the  ships  were 
hauled  upon  land. 

The  war  was  protracted  ten  years,  during  which  several  battles  were 
fought  U4der  the  walls  of  Tro^  ;  and. we  find  that  the  militaiy  weapons 
used  were  in  every  respect  smiilar  to  those  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The,  city  was  finally  taken  by  stratagem,  and  razed  to  the 
ground ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken,  and  the  rest  were 
forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant  lands.  The  victors,  however,  suffer- 
ed nearly  as  much  as  the  vanquished.  During  the  protracted  absence 
of  the  chiefs,  usurpers  had  seized  many  of  their  thrones,  aided  by  faith- 
less wives  and  the  rising  ambition  of  young  men.  These  circumstances 
necessarily  led  to  fierce  wars  and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  Grecian  civilization. 

SscTioir  VU.^Oreeian  History  from  the  Trepan  War  to  ike  EstahUehmeni 

of  the  Ureek  CoUndes  tn  Asvf. 

Faov  *B.  c.  1183  TO  B.  c.  994. 

We  have  seen  how  the  posterity  of  Pelops,  by  various  means,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  entire  Peloponnesus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  ancient  dynasties.  Their  rivals  were  the  Perseids,  who  claimed, 
through  their  ancestor  Per'seus,  the  honors  of  a  divine  descent,  and 
who  could  boast  of  having  in  their  family  such  heroes  as  Per'seus, 
Beller^ophon,.  and  Her'cules.  From  the  last-named  hero  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Perseid  family  received  the  name  of  the  Heracleids : 
they  were  persecuted  by  the  Pelop'id  sovereigns,  and  driven  into  exile. 
After  having  been  hospitably  received  by  the  Athenians,  they  retired  to 
the  mountainous  district  of  Doris,  and  became  masters  of  that  wild  and 
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bsmn  pT<mne6.  -  The  Dorian  momitains  w^re  iU-^alctitatef)  to  satisfy 
men  whose  ancestors  had  inherited  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
When  the  consequences  of  the  Tmjan  war  filled  Greece  with  confusion, 
the  Hefadefds  were  encouraged  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their 
ancient  rights ;  twice  they'attempted  to  break  through  the  Corinttiian 
isthmus;  but  were  each  time  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Warned 
by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  design  of  cmtering  the 
Peloponn^aus  by  land,  and  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  naval  ex- 
pedition. 

Their  rendezvous  was  Naupac'tus  {Lppamo)^  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  iEtolians,  and  by  several  of  the 
Dorian  tribes.  By  secret  intrigues,  a  party  was  gained  in  Lacedie'- 
mon.  A  favorable  gale,  in  the  meantime,  wafted  their  armament 
to  the  eastern  coaist '  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Lacdnia  was  betrayed 
to  the  invaders ;  Ar^golis,  Mess^nia,  £^lis,  and  Corinth,  stibmitted  to 
their  authority ;  the  mountainous  districts  of  Arc^a,  and  the  coast 
province,  ^gialefa  (afterward  Achaia),  were  the  only  parts  of  the  pen- 
insnla  that  remained  unsubdued.  The  revolution  was  effected  with  lit- 
tle bloodshed ;  but  not  without  great  oppression  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom  emigrated,'  while  those  who  remained  were  ri^ 
duced  to  slavery. 

The  associated  victors  divided  the  conquered  provinces  among  them- 
selves by  lot.  Aristodemus,  who  obtstined  I^aconia,  happeiiin^  to  die, 
the  kingdom  was  secured  for  his  twin  children,  Euiys^'then^s  and 
Pr6cle8,  and  from  that  time  forth'  Sparta  was  governed  by  tHvo  kings. 
The  commander  of  the  Pelop'id  forces  at  the  isthmus,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  kindgom,  invaded  iEgialeia,  expelled  the  lonians, 
and  gave  that  province  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  it  ever  after  retained 
(b.  c.  1104).  Many  of  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  in  At'tica,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
success  and  ambition  of  the  Dorians.  A  still  greater  number  passed 
over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  colonies  of  I6nia,  i£6Iia,  and 
Caria. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  was  soon  proved  to  be  derived  from 
reasonable  fears.  In  the  reign  of  C6dnis  the  Dorians  passed  the  bound- 
aries of  At'tica,  and  seized  the  territory  of  Meg^ara,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  cruel  war  ensued  ;  C6drus  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  intruders  from  their  stronghold  :  at  length,  hearing 
that  a  superstitious  rumor  prevailed  among  them,  that  they  would  be 
successfu]  as  long  as  they  refrained  from  injuring  the  Athenian  king, 
he  entered  their  camp  in  disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  Dorian 
soldier,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognising  the  body,  the 
superstitious  Peloponnesians,  despairing  of  success,  abandoned  their 
hostilities  ;  and  the  Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  declared 
that  none  of  the  human  race  was  worthy  to  succeed  C6dni8,  and  there- 
fore abolished  royalty  altogether  (b.  c.  1068). 

Two  of  the  Pelop'idffi,  having  unsuccessfully  traversed  the  northern  part 
of  Greece  in  search  of  new  settlements,  finally  crossed  the  Hellespont 
eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  established  themselves 
along  the  coast  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  Their  colonies  grad- 
ually extended  from  the  peninsula  of  C^zicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 
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jnouth  of  tbe  river  Hei^awa)  which  MightAd  cowitry,  togeiher  widi  the 
idand  of  Le^'has,  received  the  name  of  .fiolia.  The  younger  aoiui  of 
C6draa,  dissatiafied  with  the  abolition  of  royalty,  collected  a  nuneatoua 
hand  of  Athcauana  aJi^d  Ionian  exiles,  willi  which  they  cioeaed  the  aea, 
and  eatablisbed  themselves  along  the  coaat  from  the  river  Her'mns  to 
tbe  promontory  of  Poaideioft,  ej[pelling  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
islands  of  CUos  and  S^Qs  were  subsequently  seised,  and  aU  these 
countries  were  united  by  the  common  name  of  Ifinis,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  Pan-Ionian  confederacy. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Adiemans  and  Dorians  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Aird  series  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  (b.  c.  994)« 
The  Dorians  having  been  driven  fmn  their  stronghold  in  Meg'aia,  were 
ashamed  to  return  to  the  Peloponnesus;  part  of  them  sailed  to  the  islands 
.oi-CreVS  and  Rhodes,  already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes ;  the  rest  settled 
in  the  peninsula  of  Ciria,  to  whidi,  in  hon<Mr  of  their  motherwconntry, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Doris. 

At  a  later  period,  the  tide  of  .emigrarion  turned  toward  the  west,  and 
colonies  w^re  estabUshed  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Italy. 
The  Greeks  seldom  made  settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  for 
mpst  of  their  colonies  were  designed  to  extend  commerce  rather  than 
conquests.  Most  of  these  colonies  were  independent  states,  and  their 
institirtiotts  were  generally  unprovements  on  those  of  the  parent-countiy. 
.Owing  to  their  freedom  and  their  superiority  to  their  neighbors  in  the 
Wfts  of  civilized  life,  many  of  the  colonies  not  only  eqaall^  but  greatly 
.  surpassed  their  parent  states  in  wealth  and  power. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    HISTORY    OF 

THE  GRECIAN  STATES  AND  COLONIES, 

BSFORK   TRB   PERSIAN   WAR. 

SiCTioir  h'^Tofpograpky  of  Sparta. 

The  city  of  Spau/ta,  cnUed  also  Lacede'nioii,  a  name  properly  be- 
l0ii|ri]ig  to  the  suburbs,  was  built  on  a  series  of  hills,  whose  outlines  are 
vaned  and  romantic,  idong  the  rig}it  biuk  of  the  Eurotaa,  within  sight 
of  the  chain  of  Mount  Tayg^tum.  We^have  already  mentioned,  that  it 
was  not  originally  surrounded  by  walls ;  but  the  highest  of  its  eminences 
aerred  as  a  citadel,  and  round  this  hill  were  iMged  five  towns,  sep- 
arated by  considerable  intervals,  occupied  by  the  five  Sjpartan  tribes. 
The  great  square  ox  forum,  m  which  the  principal  streets  of  these  towns 
terminated,  was  einbellished  with  temples  and  statues  :  it  contained  also 
the  edifices  in  which  the  senate,  the  ephori,  and  Other  bodies  of  Spartan 
magiatrales,  were  accustomed  to  assemble :  there  was  besides  a  splen« 
did  portico,  erected  by  the  Spartans  from  their  share  of  the  spoils  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Plats'a,  where  the  Persians  were  &iaUy  overthrown* 
Instead  ci  bemg  supp<»ted  by  pillars,  the  roof  rested  on  gigantic  stafvesi 
nepiresaituig  Persians  habited  in  flowing  robes. 

On  the  highest  of  the  eminences  stod  a  temple  of  Miner^va,  which, 
as  well  as  the  grove  that  sunounded  it,  had  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  was  built  of  brass,  as  that  at  Delphi  had  fbrmeriy  been. 

The  gieater  part  of  these  edifices  had  no  pretensions  to  architeolaral 
beauty ;  they  were  of  rude  worlppianship,  and  destitute  of  ornament. 
Private  houses  were  small  and  unadorned;  ibr  the  Spartans  spent  the 
greater  partiof  their  4ime  in  portiqoes  and. public  halls.  On  the  south 
nAib  of  the  ci^  was  the  Hippodroanos,  or  course  for  home  and  foot 
races ;  and  at  a  iitde  distance  firom  that,  the  PlataBis'te,or  plAce  of  lajc- 
orase  for  youth,  shaded  by  bsautiful  .p«bn4vees. 

SxcTioN  ll.^^LtgulalSon  iff  Lycurgm^  and  Mestenian  Wars, 

F.EOX  *B.  C.  880  TO  B.  X3.  SOO. 

INn  DoEiAN  con^rors  of  Lae6nia  forvied  themselves  into  a  penna- 
aent  nding  caste,  and  reduced  the  greaEter  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aoontvy  to  a  state  of  ^vassalage,  or  'fadier  perfect  slavery.  During  two 
epMUaiosihe  Spartans  weve  engaged  m  tedious  wars  with  the  Argives, 
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and  their  state  was  agitated  by  domestic  broils,  resulting  from  the  im« 
equal  division  of  property,  the  ambition  of  rival  nobles,  and  the  dimin- 
ished power  of  the  kings.  At  length,  Lycur'gus  having  obtained  the 
supreme  authority,  as  a  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  directed  his 
attention  to  establishing  a  system  of  law,  which  might  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  disorders.  The  legislation  of  Lycur^gus  was  not  a 
written  code  ;  and  many  things  of  later  origin,  have  been  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  this  lawgiver.  His  ?reat  object,  was  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Spartans  as  a  dommant  military  caste,  by  perpetuating  a 
race  of  athletic  and  warlike  man ;  and  hence  his  laws  referred  rather  to 
domestic  life  and  physical  education  than  to  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
or  the  form  of  its  government. 

He  continued  ^he  relation  of  caste  between  the  Spartans  and  Laconi- 
ans,  and  the  double  line  of  kings  as  leaders  in  war  and  first  magistrates 
in  peace.  He  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  gerusia,  or  senate,  of 
which  no  one  could  be  a  member  who  had  not  passed  the  age  of  sixty ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  founded  the  college  of  the  ^ve  eph'ori,  or 
inspectors,  chosen  annually,  with  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  Roman  tribunes ;  he  certainly  did  not  invest  theni  with  the  power 
they  assumed  in  later  ages.  There  were  also  popular  assemblies ;  but 
they  could  originate  no  law,  mg  make  any  alteration  in  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  them  by  the  kings  and  the  senate,  their  power  being  con- 
fined to  a  simple  approbation  or  rejection. 

The  ciuef  regulations  in  private  life  were,  the  equal  distribution  of 
•lands,  the  removal  of  every  species  of  luxury,  the  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic relations  so  as  to  insure  a  race  of  hardy  citizens,  and  the  com- 
'plete  establishment  of  slavery.    Thus  a  military  commonwealth  was 
established  in  Greece,  which  for  ever  banished  a  chance  of  tranquillity ; 
-since  the  Spartan  citizens  must  have  been  impelled  to  war  by  the  rest- 
lessness common  to  man,  when  all  the  occupations  of  household  life 
knd  of  agriculture  were'  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Helots,  as  thek 
'Slaves  were  usually  called.     The  strength  of  the  Spartan  army  lay  in 
it^  heavy-armed  infantry ;  they  usually  fought  in  a  phalanx  or  close  col- 
umn,  kud  were  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  their  evolutions. 
•They  mairched  to  the  charge  with  a  measured  regular  step,  and  never 
broke  their  ranks  either  to  plunder  or  pursue  a  fl)nng  enemy.     Afler 
'battle,  every  soldier  was  obliged  to  produce  his  slueld,  as  a  proof  that 
•he  had  behaved  bravely  and  steadily. 

'^'The  first  great  war  in  which  the  Spartans  engaged  was  with  their 
'  neighbors  tlie  Messenians  (b.  c.  743).     Afler  a  long  series  of  sanguinary 
'dngagementb,  whose  horrors  were  aggravated  by  cruel  superstitions,  the 
'Meirseilians   were   totally  subdued,  and   folrced    to   give  up   half  the 
revenue  of  their  lands  to  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  t2i).     During  this  war, 
the  Spartan  army,  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had 
attained  the  military  ^ge,  bound  theinselves  by  a  voliimtaxy  oath  not  to 
return  home  until  they  had  subdued  their  enemies.     The  war  being  pro- 
tracted beyond  expectation,'  the  senate,  fearing  that  the  Spartan  race 
.woul4  beoomeetctinct,  invited  the  young  men,  wha  had. not  takidnithe 
•obligation,  to  return!  home,  and  permitted:  them  to  h&vp  promiscuous  in- 
<tercourse  with  itbe  .womeaJ*  -The  ofispringof  these  irregular  connex- 
^ions  were  caUed  Paxthsn'iis ;  they  had.  no  certain  fatbei[,nQr  were  they, 
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Aoi]^  cittzeos  of  Sparta,  entitled  to  any  inheritance.  Finding  them* 
aelves  despised  by  the  other  Spartans,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Helots,  which  was  detected  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  ex- 
plode. The  senate,  however,  was  -afiraid  to  punish  so  powerful  a  body ; 
sufficient  means  of  transport,  arms,  and  munitions,  were  supplied  to  ue 
Parthen'iae,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalan^tus,  proceeded  to  souths 
em  Italy,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Taren^tum. 

The  oppression  of  the  Spartans  drove  the  Messenians  to  revolt,  and 
they  found  a  worthy  leader  in  Aristom'enes,  a  youth  descended  from  the 
ancient  line  of  Messenian  kings.  So  rapid  and  decisive  were  his  suc- 
cesses, that  the  Spartans  sought  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  and  received 
the  mortifying  response,  that  they  should  solicit  a  general  from  the 
Athenians.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  urge  this  request ;  and  the 
Athenians  sent  back  the  poet  Tyrtee'us,  wlw  had,  indeed,  home  arms, 
but  was  never  distinguished  as  a  warrios.  His  patriotic  odes  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  Spartan  soldiers,  and  they  renewed  the  war  with  more  zeal 
and  greater  success  than  ever.  Notwithstanding  these  advantaffes 
aecpiired  by  the  Spartans,  Aristom'enes  protracted  the  defence  of  his 
oountcy  more  than  eleven  years ;  but  at  length  Mess^e  was  taken  by 
treachery,  aud  its  heroic  defenders  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Arcadia. 
Here  Anstom'enes  jdaimed  an  e]q)edition  against  Sparta,  whose  citi- 
zens were  engaged  in  plundering  Mess^nia ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by 
the  Arcadian  monarch,  and  his  last  plan  for  the  redemption  of  his  coun- 
try frustrated  (b.  o.  671). 

Sparta  had  conquered,  but  the  struggle  had  greatly  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  state ;  and  in  her  subsequent  wars  with  the  Tegeans  and 
Argives,  she  was  far  from  maintaining  her  ancient  superiority  in  arms. 
The  important  island  of  Cyth^ra  was,  however,  wrested  from  the  Aj- 
givea,  about  b.  c.  550. 

Section  III. — Topography  of  AlheM. 

Athbns  was  situated  in  a  plain,  which  on  the  southwest,  extended 
for  about  four  miles  toward  the  sea  and  the  harbors,  but  on  the  other 
side  was  enclosed  by  mountains.  Several  rocky  hills  arose  in  the  plain 
itself;  the  largest  and  highest  of  which  was  fortified  by  C^crops  as  the 
citadel,  or  Acropolis,  and  was  sometimes  called  Cecr6pia.  Around  this 
the  city  was  built,  most  of  the  buildings,  however,  spreading  toward  the 
sea.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  nearly  level  for  a  space  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length  and  four  hundred  in  breadth ;  as  if  Nature 
hmelf  had  prepared  a  fit  locality  for  those  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture which  announced  at  a  distance  the  splendor  of  Athens.  The  only 
road  that  led  to  the  Acrop^olis  passed  through  the  Propylsa,  a  magnificent 
gateway  adorned  with  two  wings,  and  two  temples  full  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting.  It  was  erected  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Per'icles,  by  the  architect  Mnesic^es,  and  was  decorated  with 
admirable  sculptures  of  Phid'ias.  Through  these  splendid  portals  was 
an  ascent  by  marble  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  were 
erected  the  temples  of  the  guardian  deities  of  Athens.  On  the  left  was 
the  temple  of  Pallas  Athend  (ATtnerva),  the  protectress  of  cities,  con- 
taining a  column  fabled  to  have  fallen  firom  heaven,  and  an  olive-tree 
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btoUered  to  baye  sprang  tpontsneously  from  the  earth  at  die  mandale  of 
the  goddess.  Beyond  tlus  was  a  temple  of  Neptune.  On  the  right 
side  arose  the  Par^thenon,  sacred  to  ttie  virgin  Minenra,  the  glory  ^ 
Athens,  the  noblest  triumph  of  Grecian  architecture.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  traveUer  arrived,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  Par^thraon  rearing  up  its  lofty  head  above  the  city  and 
the  citadel. 

At  the  ft>ot  of  the  Acrop'olis,  on  one  side,  was  the  Od^um,  or  music- 
hall,  and  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  where  the  tragic  contests  were  cel« 
ebrated  on  die  festival  of  that  deity ;  on  ihe  other  side  was  the  Pry- 
tan^um,  where  the  chief  magistrates  and  most  meritorious  citizens  were 
honorably  entertained  at  a  table  furnished  at  the  public  expense. 

A  small  valley  caUed  Cceld  (the  holUm)  lay  between  the  Acrop^olis 
sad  the  hill  on  whieh  the  court  of  Areopagus  held  its  sessioBS ;  and  it 
also  separated  the  Areop'agus  from  die  I^yx,  a  small  rocky  hill  on  which 
ihe  general  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held.  It  was  remarkable 
eidy  for  the  meanness  and  simplicity  of  its  funiiture,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the  neighboring  buildings.  Here 
the  spot  from  which  the  eminent  orators  addressed  the  people  may  still 
be  seen :  for  it*is  imperishable,  being  cut  in  the  natural  rode,  and  it  haa 
been  recently  cleared  from  rubbish,  as  well  as  the  four  steps  by  which 
it  was  ascended. 

Beyond  die  Pnyx  lay  the  Ceramicus,  or  pottery-ground,  containing 
the  market-place.  This  was  a  large  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  statues  and  public  buildings ;  at  the  south  was  the  senate-liouse, 
and  the  statues  of  die  Epon^jrmi,  ten  heroes  from  whom  the  tribes  of 
Athene  received  their  respocdve  names.  At  the  east  were  erected  two 
q>Iendid  itoai,  or  porticoes  ;  that  of  the  Her'mn,  or  statues  of  Mercury, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  citizens,  alkes,  and  slaves, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  that  called 
Poecil^,  ornamented  with  many  splendid  paintings,  particularly  one 
representing  Miltiades  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Under  this  stoa  the 
philosopher  Zeno  used  to  lecture  his  pupils,  whence  his  followers  are 
called  Stoics. 

There  were  three  principal  gymnasia,  or  places  of  public  exercise,  near 
die  city,  where  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  delivered  their  lectures. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  die  Academy,  deriving  its  name  from 
having  been  the  countiynseat  of  die  wealthy  Acad^mus,  who  spent  the 

S eater  part  of  a  large  fortune  in  ornamenting  this  delightnil  spot, 
ere  Pl&to  delivered  ms  eloquent  lectures,  and  hence  his  followers  are 
called  Academics.  The  Lyceum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  near 
the  Ilys'sus,  was  chosen  by  Aristotle  for  his  school  after  his  return 
from  Macedon,  die  Academy  having  been  pre-occupied  by  Xen'ocrates. 
He  generally  instructed  his  pupils  whil»  walkinf  about  die  groves  and 
avenues  of  this  highly-cultivated  place,  and  on  this  account  his  followers 
were  called  Peripatetics.  Cynosar'ges  vras  about  a  mile  from  die 
Lyceum,  and  was  the  residence  of  Antis^'thenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  sect. 

The  whole  country  round  Athens,  particularly  the  long  road  to  the 
Peirae^ns,  was  ornamented  with  monuments  of  all  kinds,  especially  with 
tonriis  of  great  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors.    This  road  was  enclosed 


by  a  double  wall,  called  the  nortiheni  and  eouthem,  ereded  onder  the 
admiiiiatradon  of  Themis'toclea :  it  was  nearly  five  miles  In  length  on 
both  sides,  and  enclosed  the  two  harbors  Peirs'us  and  Phal^'erens.  It 
was  rather  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  built  entirely  of  freestone,  and 
so  broad  that  two  baggage-wagona  could  pass  each  other.  The  Pei^ 
ro'ns  and  Phal'ereus,  but  especially  the  former,  might  be  regarded  as 
little  cities,  with  pubUc  squares,  temples,  market-places,  d&c. ;  and  the 
commercial  crowd  that  enliven  the  quays  gave  the  chief  haibor  a  more 
animated  appearance  than  Athens  itself.  The  Munychian  port  lay  east 
of  Athens,  and,  like  the  others,  was  formed  naturally  by  the  bays  of  the 
coast.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  natural  strength,  and  was  gar* 
lisoaed  by  the  LacedflBmonians  after  they  had  9ubdtti^  Athens. 

Sncnoir  IV.— 7^  Hutary  of  Athens  to  Ae  Begimiing  of&te  Ptrsian  Wktr. 

FROM   *B.   C.  1300   TO   B.   C.   500. 

Ths  political  history  of  Athena  begins  properly  with  the  reign  of 
Theseus,  who  succeeded  his  father  iEgeus.about  b.  c.  1300.  Certain 
instituticms,  such  as  the  court  of  Areop^agus,  and  the  division  of  the 
people  into  eupat^ridft  (noble»\  ge6rgi  {hushtmdmm)^  and  demiur^gi  (sm- 
dbmcf ),  are  so  manifestly  derived  from  the  Egyptian  system  of  caste, 
that  we  may  without  hesitation  asaign  them  to  C^crops.  Theseus, 
however,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  stato,  since,  inr 
stead  of  the  four  independent  districts,  or  d6moi,  into  which  Attica  Was 
divided,  he  established  one  body  politic,  and  made  Athens  the  seat  of 
government.  Among  his  successors,  the  most  remarkable  were  Mnes^* 
theus,  who  fell  before  Troy,  and  C6drus,  whose  generous  devotion,  as 
has  been  already  relatod,  led  to  the  total  abolition  of  ro3ralty.  Ai%er 
the  abolition  of  royalty  (b.  c.  1068),  ti^een  archons  of  his  family  ruled 
in  succession,  differing  from  kings  only  in  being  accountable  for  their 
•dministiasion.  The  first  was  M6don,  the  last  Alcmson ;  after  his 
death  (b.  c.  752),  archons  were  chosen  every  ton  years  from  the  family 
of  Cddrus.  There  were  seven  oi  these,  the  last  of  whom  ceased  to 
rule  B.  c.  682.  Nine  annual  archons  were  then  ^pointed  by  the  powt 
erfrd  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only  of  the  descendants  of  such 
foreign  princes  as  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of  those  Athenian 
families  which  time  and  accident  had  raised  to  opulence  and  distinc- 
tion. The  powers  of  these  magistrates  were  not  equal ;  their  rank  and 
offices  were  so  airanged,  that  we  prerogatives  of  the  former  kings  and 
the  preceding  archons  were  divided  among  the  first  three  of  the  nine. 
Not£dng  was  gained  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  during  these  rev- 
olutions. The  equestrian  order,  so  called  from  their  fighting  on  horser 
back,  eiyoyed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and  military.  The  Athenian 
populace  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  miserable  servitude ;  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  individuals  were  left  at  the  discretion  of  magistrates, 
who  were  too  much  disposed  to  decide  according  to  party  prejudicea 
or  their  own  private  interests. 

In  this  conlhsion,  Drioo  was  chosen  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  (b.  c. 
622).  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity,  but  of  unexampled  severi^« 
His  laws  bore  the  impress  of  his  character ;  the  punishineiit  of  derai 
was  daaoonced  against  all  crimeei  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  this  inr 
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discriminate  cruelty  rendered  the  whole  code  inoperative.  Huimtn  nt» 
ture  revolted  against  snch  legal  butchety ;  and  Dr£co,  to  avoid  the  pub- 
lic indignation,  fled  to  ^gfna,  where  be  died  an  exile. 

This  ineffectual  effort  only  augmented  the  divisions  of  the  state ;  the 
excesses  of  the  aristocratic  factions  produced  the  most  violent  indigna* 
tion.  The  state  was  in  fact  reduced  to  perfect  anarchy.  To  remedy 
these  disorders,  S61on,  who  had  already  won  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  by  planning  and  accomplishing  an  enterprise  for  the  re- 
covery of  Sal^amis,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  dignity  of  first 
meigistrate,  legislator,  and  sovereign  surbiter  (b.  o.  994).  He  was  em- 
inently qualified  for  this  important  station.  Descended  from* the 
ancient  kings  of  Athens,  he  applied  himself  in  early  life  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  having  secured  a  competency  by  honorable  industry,  he 
travelled  to  distant  lands  in  search  of  knowledge.  Such  was  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  sages  commonly  called  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  who  in  his  age  laid  the  foundation  of 
Grecian  phil<lsophy. 

The  chief  object  of  S61on's  legislation  was  to  restrain  the  excessive 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  without,  however,  introducing  a  pure  democ- 
racy. He  abolished  all  the  laws  of  Drico,  except  those  against  mur- 
der. The  state  of  debtors  calling  loudly  for  relief,  he  made  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  the  claims  of  creditors ;  but  at  the  same  time  concil- 
iated capitalists  by  raising  the  value  of  money.  He  abohshed  slavery 
and  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  had  le^  to  great  abuses  and  cruelties. 

Without  abolishing  the  ancient  local  divisions  be  arranged  the  citizens 
in  four  classes,  according  to  their  property,  measured  in  agricultural 
produce.  1 .  The  first  class  were  the  pentacos'i-medim^ni,  whose  annual 
income  exceeded  five  hundred  bushels  (medim'ni ;  2,  the  knights  (hip- 
p^is),  whose  revenue  was  equal  to  four  hundred  ;  3,  the  zeugltie,  who 
had  three  hundred ;  and  4,  the  th^tes,  whose  yearly  revenue  fell  short 
of  that  sum.  Citizens  of  all  classes  had  a  right  of  voting  at  the  popular 
assemblies  and  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ;  but  magisterial  offices  were 
limited  to  the  first  three  classes.  The  archonship  was  left  unaltered ; 
but  it  was  ordained  that  none  of  these  magistrates  should  hold  military 
command  during  his  year  of  office.  A  councU  of  four  hundred  was 
chosen  from  the  first  three  classes,  possessing  senatorial  authority :  the 
members  were  selected  by  lot ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  very 
strict  examination  into  their  past  lives  and  characters  before  they  were 
permitted  to  enter  upon  office.  The  archons  were  bound  to  consult  the 
council  in  every  important  public  matter ;  and  no  subject  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  sanction  of  the  four  hundred. 

The  popular  assemblies  consisted  of  all  the  four  classes,  and  usually 
met  on  the  rocky  hill  called  the  Pnyx,  described  in  the  proceeding  sec- 
tion. They  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  new  laws,  of  elect- 
ing the  magistrates,  of  discussing  all  public  affairs  referred  to  them  by 
the  council,  and  of  judging  in  all  state  trials. 

According  to  S61on's  plan,  the  court  of  Areop^agus  should  have  been 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  Athenian  constitution.  Before  his  time  it  was  a 
mere  engine  of  aristocratic  oppression  ;  but  S6iiii  modified  its  constitu- 
tion, and  enlarged  its  powers.    It  was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
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hM  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  made  the  supreme  tribmial  in  all 
coital  cases.  It  was  likewise  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
morals,  with  the  censorship  upon  the  conduct  of  the  archons  at  the  ez- 
piratioa  of  their  office ;  and  it  had  besides  the  privilege  of  amending  or 
rescinding  the  measures  that  had  passed  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Soon  after  this  constitution  was  established,  S^lon  was  sent  as  a 
deputy  to  the  Amphictyon'ic  council  at  DeFphi,  and  had  no  small  share 
In  stimulatinff  that  body  to  undertake  the  first  sacred  war  against  the 
Cnss^ans  who  had  inv^ed  the  scu^red  territories,  and  not  only  ravaged 
the  country,  but  even  plundered  the  shrine  of  ApoHo.  The  war  was 
protracted  ten  years ;  but  it  terminated  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Criss^an  community,  and  the  dedication  of  their  territory  to  the  deity 
whose  temple  they  had  sacrilegiously  plundered  (b.  c.  590).  The  ter- 
mination of  the  war  was  celebrated  by  the  revival  of  the  Pyihian  games, 
which  had  been  discontinued  during  the  contest. 

Scarcely  had  the  liberties  of  Athens  been  established,  when  they 
were  again  subverted  by  the  usurpation  of  Peisis^tratus.  Like  Sdlon, 
the  usurper  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Athens.  He  was 
also  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune,  which  he  distributed  to  the  poor 
with  lavish  munificence.  His  generosity,  his  eloquence,  and  his  cour- 
teous manners,  won  for  him  universal  favor  :  but  he  had  the  art  to  per- 
suade the  lower  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  popularity  had  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  nobles,  and  that  the  protection  of  a  body-guard 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  life.  Scarcely  had  this  been  granted, 
when  he  seized  on  the  Acrop'olis,  and  made  himself  absolute  master  of 
Athens  (b.  c.  561).  S61on  refused  the  usurper's  offers  of  favor  and  pro- 
tection :  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  died,  or  at  least  was  buried, 
at  Sal'amis.  Meg^acles,  the  chief  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Alcmson'ids,  retired,  wiUi  all  his  attendants  and  political  friends,  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  At^tica ;  but  he  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue 
with  Lycur'gus,  the  chief  of  another  faction,  and  by  their  joint  efforts 
Peisis'tratus  was  driven  into  exile  about  twelve  months  afler  he  had 
obtained  the  sovereignty. 

Meg^acles  soon  quarrelled  with  Lycm/gus,  and  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Peisis^tratus,  offering  to  restore  him,  if  he  would  become  his  son- 
in-law.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  Peisis'^tratus  was  again  sum- 
moned to  assume  sovereign  power,  amid  the  general  exultation  of  the 
people.  A  quarrel  with  Meg^acles  drove  him  a  second  time  into  ban- 
ishment ;  but  he  returned  again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  having 
recovered  the  reins  of  power,  held  them  without  interruption  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  The  power  thus  illegally  acquired,  was  administered 
with  equity  and  mildness.  Peisis'^tratus  ceased  not  to  exert  himself  to 
extend  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  Athenians. 

On  the  death  of  Peisis'tratus  (b.  c.  528),  his  sons  Hippar'chus  and 
Hip'pias  succeeded  to  his  power,  but  not  to  his  prudence  and  abilities. 
After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Hippar^chus  was  murdered  by  two 
young  Athenians,  Hann6dius  and  Aristogeiton,  whose  resentment  he 
had  provoked  by  an  atrocious  insult  (b.  .c.  514).  The  cruelly  with 
which  Hip'pias  punisl^  all  whom  he  suspected  of  having  had  a  share 
in  his  brother's  death,  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  encour- 
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aged  the  AlemflMmidflB  to  make  an  effbit  for  his  expolsion.  By  large 
bribes  to  the  Delphian  priesthood,  they  obtained  a  'response  from  the 
oracle  commanding  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Peisistrat'ide  ;  and  thai 
superstitious  people  immediately  sent  an  army  for  that  purpose  (b.  c- 
510).  After  a  brief  struggle  Hip^pias  was  forced  to  abandon  Athens,  and 
thenceforward  lived  in  perpetual  exile. 

•  Scarcely  was  the  tyrant  expelled,  when  the  state  was  rent  In  sunder 
by  the  rivalry  of*  contending  factions.  Clis'thenes,  the  son  of  Meg'acles, 
headed  one ;  the  other,  chiefly  composed  of  the  aristocracy,  was  led  by 
Isag'oras.  Isag'oras  received  armies  to  support  his  cause  from  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Corinthians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Chalcidians,  and  the  ^gine- 
tans.  But  the  confederates  could  not  agree;  and  these  dissensions 
broke  up  the  alliance.  After  some  time,  the  Spartans,  having  discover- 
ed the  trick  played  upon  them  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  wished  to  re- 
store Hip'pias  ;  but,  finding  their  allies  universally  opposed  to  the  proj- 
ect, they  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where  his  exertions  greatly  contributed  to  the  forcing  Darius  into  a  war 
against  Greece. 

Section  V. — Hutorical  Notices  of  the  minor  Chrecian  States  previous  to  At 

Persian  War. 

FROM  •b.  C.  1100  TO  B.  C.  500. 

After  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epig'oni,  the  Boeotians  were  cx- 
peUed  by  Thracian  hordes,  and  retired  to  Ar'ne  in  Thessaly,  but  about 
the  time  of  the  great  Dorian  migration  they  returned  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  and  became  united  with  some  i£olian  tribes. 

Royalty  was  abolished  upon  the  death  of  Xdthus  (b.  c.  1126),  and 
the  Boeotians  formed  a  confederation  of  as  many  states  as  there  were 
cities  in  the  province :  at  the  head  of  which  was  Thebes,  but  with  veiy 
indefinite  privil^ges.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  were  unfixed; 
and  they  continually  fluctuated  between  a  licentious  democracy  and  a 
tyrannical  oligarchy.  This  great  evil,  combined  with  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  confederation,  prevented  the  Boeotians  from  taking  a  lead- 
ing share  in  the  aflairs  of  Greece. 

Acam^nia,  JBtdlia,  and  L6cris,  offer  nothing  remarkable ;  and  the 
Inost  important  event  in  the  history  of  Ph6cis  was  the  sacred  war,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  last  section.  The  states  of  Thessaly  were 
for  the  most  part  governed  by  arbitrary  individuals. 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  was  the  most  remarkable  state  next  to 
Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest  of  southern  Greece,  its 
throne  was  seized  by  Al^tes,  whose  descendants  retained  the  power  and 
title  of  royalty  for  five  generations.  On  the  death  of  Teles'sus,  the  last 
of  the  A16tian  race,  Bac^chis  usurped  the  throne  (b.  c.  777),  and  his 
descendants,  called  Bacchfadae,  held  the  regal  authority  for  ^ve  genera- 
tions more.  Teles^tes,  the  last  of  these  kings,  having  been  murdered, 
the  kindly  oflice  was  abolished,  and  a  species  of  oligarchy  established 
in  its  stead,  under  yearly  magistrates,  called  pr3rtanes,  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  the  house  of  Bac'chis.  It  would  ha^e  been  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  such  a  narrow  oligarchy  to  maintain  its  ground,  even  if  it  had 
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naed  its  power  with  moderation  aid  wisdom ;  but  the  Bacchiad0>  proud 
of  their  race  and  great  commercial  wealth,  insuhed  their  subjects  ;  and 
Cyp'selus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  ^olian  descent,  aided  by  the  com* 
monalty,  usurped  the  government  (b.  c.  657),  and  held  the  supreme 
TOwer  for  thirty  years.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
jPerian'der,  who  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  though  he  is  described  by  many  writers  as  a  rapacious,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel  despot.  His  reign  lasted  forty  years,  and  yet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  shortened  either  by  violence  or  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Psammet'ichus,  whose  reign 
lasted  only  three  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  assisted 
by  a  Spartan  army  (b.  c.  584).  This  reviidntion  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  aristocracy,  whose  exact  constitution  is 
unknown,  but  which  long  kept  Corinth  in  close  alliance  with  Sparta. 
The  Corinthian  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and 
Italian  merchandise,  for  which  her  position  gave  her  many  peculiar 
advantages.  The  period  of  Corinth's  highest  prosperity  closed  with  the 
government  of  the  Cyp'selids ;  and  the  loss  of  Corcy^ra  one  of  her  colonies 
which  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  Per^iander,  but  revolted  after  his 
death,  proved  a  blow  to  her  power  which  she  never  recovered.  The 
naval  engagement  between  the  Corcyrians  and  Corinthians  (n.  c.  650) 
is  the  first  sea-fight  recorded  in  history. 

The  history  of  Sic'yon  and  the  other  Achaean  states  presents  a  series 
of  revolutions  similar  to  those  of  Corinth.  After  various  revolutions  and 
usnipations,  they  all  adopted  republican  institutiois,  aboutthe  time  that 
she  Cyp'selids  were  expelled  firom  Corinth. 

The  constitution  of  Arc4dia  became  republican  when  Aristod^mus, 
its  last  king,  was  stoned  by  his  subjects  dt  having  betrayed  Aristom'- 
enes  and  the  Messenians. 

The  regal  dignity  was  abolished  in  Argos  so  early  as  b.  c.  984 ;  but 
f>fttKkig  is  known  of  the  circumstances  ^t  led  to  the  change,  or  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  republic  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

E'lis  preserved  its  internal  peace,  owing  to  the  wise  laws  of  Iph'- 
itus,  a  contemporary  of  Lycur'gus ;  while  the  sanctity  pf  its  soil  ensured 
its  external  secur^.  After  the  abolition  of  royal  power  two  supreme 
magistrates  were  chosen,  called  Hellanodics,  to  whose  office  was  added 
the  charge  of  siq»erintending  the  Olympic  games.  Their  number  was 
subsequently  increased  to  ten,  one  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  Elian 
tribes ;  and  their  power  was  limited  by  a  senate  of  ninety,  whose  mem- 
bers were  chosen  for  life. 

Section  Vl^-^Hutory  of  the  prindpal  Chedan  IsUmdi. 

The  revolutions  in  the  Grecian  islands  were  very  similar  to  those 
on  the  continent,  republican  constitutions  having  succeeded  to  mon* 
aichy  in  most  of  them.  After  the  Athenians  had  acquired  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  sea,  the  insular  states  lost  their  independence  ;  for  thoug)i 
they  were  called  confederates,  they  were  treated  as  subjects ;  no  change, 
liowever,  was  made  in  their  internal  constitutions.  We  shall  only  no- 
tice the  islands  that  were  most  remarkable  in  history. 

Corcy'ra  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Cheisic'rates 
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!B.  c.  753),  who  expelled  or  subdued  the  fonner  inhabifaute.  Av  ibe 
eader  and  most  of  his  companions  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  polit- 
ical commotions,  they  retained  but  Htde  affection  for  the  parent  state  ; 
while  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corcyrean  power  excited  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  of  Corinth.  These  circumstances  led  to  an  open  war. 
The  Corcyrean  constitution  appears  to  have  been  originally  aristocratic 
or  oligarchical,  like  that  of  ipost  Dorian  states ;  but  after  the  Persian 
wars  a  democratic  faction  arose,  powerfully  supported  by  the  Athenians, 
which  produced  the  most  violent  internal  commotions,  and  ended  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Corcy'ra. 

JEginA,  first  colonized  b.  c.  1358,  rapidly  grew,  by  commerce,  and 
navigation,  to  be  one  of  the  first  Grrecian  states.  It  even  established 
colonies  of  its  own  in  Cret6  and  Pontus.  JSgfna  was  long  the  sue* 
cessfid  rival  of  Athens ;  it  was  subdued  by  Themis'tocles  (e.  c.  485), 

The  island  of  Eubce'a  received  many  difi!erent  colonies  from  the  main- 
land of  Greece ;  but  its  cities  were  not  united  by  any  confederation, 
each  possessing  a  separate  constitution.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Persian  wars ;  but  the  islanders  made  several  sanguin- 
ary struggles  to  regain  their  independence. 

The  CycHades  were  all,  except  D61os,  rendered  tributary  to  Athens, 
when  that  state  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

Cret^  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  ages  for  the  laws  of  M£nos  (^.  c. 
1300).  After  the  death  of  Clean'thus  (*b.  c.  800),  republican  constitu- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  principal  cities,  which  thenceforth  became  in- 
dependent states.  The  Cretans  rarely  engaged  in  foreign  wara,  but 
they  were  almost  incessantly  involved  in  mutual  hostilities ;  a  circum- 
stance that  tended  greatly  to  degrade  the  national  character. 

Cy'prus  was  only  partially  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  whose  principal 
settlement  was  at  Sal'amis,  founded  byTeucer,  a  little  after  the  Trojan 
war  (b.  c.  1100).  The  island  was  successively  subject  to  the  Phceni- 
cians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians.  The  kings  of  Sal'amis  frequently  re- 
volted affainst  their  Peraian  masters,  and  always  maintained  a  qualified 
independence.  When  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  T3rr6  (b.  c.  332)» 
he  was  voluntarily  joined  by  the  nine  C3rpriot  kmgs,  and  thencefortn 
the  island  was  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  history  of  Rhodes  belongs  properly  to  the  portion  of  this  work 
which  treats  of  the  successora  of  Alexander,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers. 

SscTioif  VII.— .Hutory  of  (he  Oreek  Colomes  in  Asia  Minor. 
FROM  b.    c.  1200  TO  B.  c.  500. 

The  colonies  founded  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  period  of  the  Dorian 
migration  and  the  final  subverdion  of  Grecian  liberty  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Macedonians,  were  the  most  numerous  and  important  established  by 
any  nation,  and  all  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  accelerating  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

The  colonies  that  first  engage  our  attention  are  those  that  were  ea- 
tablished  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  confines  of  Cilic'ia,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  produced 
by  the  'Dorian  migration  and  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus .    They  were 
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MtabtiBbed  by  the  ^olians,  loniajCis,  and  Carians  ;  their  commerce  soon 
exceeded  that  of  the  parent  states ;  and  in  them  were  produced  the  first 
of  Grecian  poets,  Homer  and  Alctt^'us ;  and  the  first  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophers, Th^es  and  Pythag'oras. 

The  iBoLiANs,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  settled  for  a 
time  in  Thrace,  whence  they  piaased  OTCtr,  after  the  lapse  of  a  genera^ 
tion,  to  Asia  (*b.  c.  1124),  and  occupied  the  coasts  of  M^sia  and  C4ria 
giving  to  the  strip  of  land  they  colonized  the  name  of  iE61is.  They 
acquired  possession,  also,  of  the  islands  of  Les'bos,  Ten'^edos,  and  the 
cluster  called  the  Hecatonn^si  (hundred  islands).  Twelve  cities  were 
erected  on  the  mainland  by  the  ^olians,  of  which  the  chief  were  Cym6 
and  Smyr'na.  The  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians  (*b.  c. 
600),  and  was  not  restored  until  four  hundred  years  later,  when  it  be- 
came a  flourishing  Macedonian  colony.  The  ^olian  cities  maintained 
their  independence  until  the  ag^  of  Cy'rus,  when  those  on  the  mainland 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians.  When  AUiens  acquired  supremacy  by 
sea,  the  insular  states  were  forced  to  submit  to  her  authority,  and  were 
in  general  ruled  with  great  severity. 

The  Ionian  migration  took  place  some  years  after  the  .£olian,  about 
B.  c.  1044.  It  was  the  largest  that  ever  left  Greece  ;  and  fortunately 
it  is  that,  with  whose  details  we  are  best  acquainted.  It  originated  in 
the  abolition  of  royalty  at  Athens  :  the  sons  of  C6drus  reluctant  to  live 
as  private  individuals,  declared  their  design  of  leading  a  colony  into 
Asia :  they  were  readily  joined  by  the  Ionian  exiles  from  the  northern 
Peloponnesus,  who  were  straitened  for  room  in  At'tica,  and  by  large 
bands  of  emigrants  firom  the  neighboring  states,  actuated  by  political  dis- 
content, or  &e  mere  love  of  change.  They  were  supptied  liberally 
with  ships  and  munitions  of  war.  They  pursued  their  voyage  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  landed  on  the  coast  south  of  ^'olis.  After  a  long  se- 
ries of  sanguinary  wars,  the  native  barbarians  resigned  their  lands 
to  the  intruders ;  and  the  lonians  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  district  between *Miletus  and  Mount  Sip'ylus. 

The  lonians  then  began  to  erect  cities ;  they  established  twelve, 
united  by  an  Amphictyon'ic  confederacy;  viz.,  Eph'esus,  Ery'thrte, 
Clazom'eniB,  Colophon,  Mjr^us,  Miletus,  Pri6ne,  Phocae'a,  Leb^edos, 
Samos,  T^os,  and  Chios,  of  which  the  last  three  were  insular  stations. 

Miietns  was  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  colonies :  but  Eph'esus  was  the 
most  renowned  of  the  cities. 

All  the  Ionian  cities  were  united  by  an  Amphictyon'ic  confederacy. 
Deputies  from  the  diflerent  states  met,  at  stated  times,  in  a  temple  of 
Nep^tune,  erected  on  the  headland  of  Mycdle,  which  they  named  Heli- 
conean,  from  Hellce,  the  chief  of  their  ancient  cities  in  the  northern 
Peloponnesus.  Here  they  deliberated  on  all  matters  that  affected  the 
Pan-Ionian  league ;  but  the  council  never  interfered  with  the  domestic 
government  of  the  several  cities.  They  also  celebrated  festivals  and 
public  games,  which  rivalled  in  magnificence  those  of  Greece.  In  the 
midat  of  their  prosperity,  the  Ionian  cities  became  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  with  the  Lydian  kings,  which  continued  almost 
without  intermission  until  both  were  absorbed  in  the  rising  greatness  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

Neither  the  extent  nor  progress  of  the  Dorian  colonies  could  com- 
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pare  with  those  we  hare  just  described.  Limited  to  a  ntfrow  and  not 
very  fruitful  territory,  their  confederatioii  always  continued  in  a  state  of 
feebleness ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Halicamas^sus,  which,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  age,  became  the  capital  of  an  opulent  monarchy,  and 
the  isle  of  Hhodes,  whose  daring  navigators  rivalled  those  of  the  most 
potent  commercial  states,  there  is  scarcely  a  Dorian  state  that  rose 
above  pisdiocrity. 

The  DoRUNS,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  meditated  new 
acquisitions ;  but,  being  checked  by  the  Athenians  at  Meg^ara,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  detached  bands  to  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  to  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  age  of  these  mi* 
Rations ;  but  they  were  certainly  later  than  the  Ionian  and  iEolian ; 
they  appear  also  to  have  been  conducted  without  any  definite  plan,  and 
to  have  taken  place  at  very  different  times.  The  six  cities  forming  the 
Doric  confederation,  called  Hexapolis,  were  Halicamas^sus  and  Cnfdus 
on  the  Carian  peninsula,  Cos  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  aad  Ha- 
lys^sus,  Camfrus,  and  Lin'dus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

The  Dorians  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  Persian  power,  and 
seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  regain  their  independence. 

Sectiozt  Vni.— 3%€  Oreek  Oolcme$  en  the  BaxtM  Sea,  the  OoasU  of  Thraee^ 

3f<icedon,  SfC* 

Most  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Propon^tis,  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  the  Palus  M8B6tis,  were  founded  by  the  citizens  ot 
Miletus  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  before  uie  Christian  era. 
That  city,  whose  commerce  occupied  four  harbors,  and  whose  naval 
power  amounted  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  galleys  of  war,  owed  its  great- 
ness to  its  possession  of  the  northern  trade ;  and  to  secure  this  lucra- 
tive commerce,  it  planted  several  colonies,  all  of  which  became  pros* 
perous  marts  of  trade.  Their  commerce  was  not  confined  to  the  sea- 
coasts  :  their  merchants  penetrated  into  southern  Russia,  and  advanced 
even  beyond  the  Caspian  to  the  countries  which  now  form  the  king- 
doms of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  Phoc»ans  shared  the  honor  of 
founding  these  important  colonies  ;  but  they  were  too  much  devoted  to 
the  western  trade  to  waste  their  energies  on  the  northern ;  and  it  may 
be  generally  stated,  that  the  settlements  on  the  Euxine  depended 
chiefly  on  Miletus. 

.  On  the  Propon'tis  adjoining  the  Hellespont,  stood  Lamp'sacus, 
originally  founded  by  some  Phoceeans,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
site  of  the  city  from  one  of  the  native  princes  whom  they  had  assisted 
in  war.  It  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Milesians,  under  whom  it 
became'  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  extensive  commerce. 

CjTz'icus,  erected  on  an  island  joined  by  bridges  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
was  a  very  ancient  city ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  in  the  earli- 
est ages  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelas^gi,  and  afterward  by  the  Argonauts. 
About  B.  G.  751,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Milesians,  who  at  the  same 
time  took  possession  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Proconn6sus  (ilfar- 
imora).  Cyz^ious,  in  a  late  age,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans^ 
became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  cities  in  Asia. 

Opposite  to  Cyz^icus  on  the  Thracian  coast,  was  Perin^thus,  at  a  la- 
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ter  age  called  Heraclela,  founded  by  a  Samian  colony ;  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  was  Byzan'tium  (Constantinople); 
and  over  against  it,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Chal^cedon  {Scutari),  both 
colonized  from  Meg'ara. 

The  first  Greek  city  on  the  Black  sea  was  Heraclefa,  on  the  Bithy- 
nian  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  successiyely  colonized  from 
Meg'ara  and  Miletus. 

Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  states 
on  the  Euxine  se  a.  Amfsus,in  Pon'tus,  was,  next  to  Sin6pe,  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Euxine  sea.  After  having  been  long  subject  to  Miletus, 
it  was  seized  by  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Per'icles,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Peine'seus.  During  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  Amisus  is 
said  to  haye  become  the  parent  of  a  colony  that  soon  durpassed  itself 
in  importance,  Trap'ezus  (Trebisonde). 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  Ph^is,  Dioscilrias,  and 
Phanag6ria.  In  the  Macedonian  age,  Phanag6ria  became  the  capital 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos'phorus :  its  prosperity 
was  owing  to  its  being  the  chief  mart  for  iii6  slaye-trade,  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  countries  round  the  Cadcasus,  and  also  to  its 
being  the  staple  for  the  goods  brought  from  central  and  southern  Asia 
by  the  route  of  the  Caspian  sto  and  the  Oxns. 

The  Milesians  formed  several  establishments  in  the  Tauiio  Cher- 
sonese  {CrimSa),  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  that  peninsula  from 
its  barbarous  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Panticapi^um  was  the  most 
important,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  of  these  settlements.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  little  Greek  kingdom  of  the  Bos'phoms,  and 
continued  to  maintain  its  independence  until,  in  the  Ronuoi  age,  it  was 
seized  by  Mithridites  the  Great,  who  laid  there  Ae  foundalioas  of  his 
sobsequent  power. 

The  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  were  covered  with  Greek  colo- 
nies, principally  derived  fVom  Corinth  and  Athens. 

On  the  coasts  of  AMca  was  the  celebrated  Greek  city  oi  Cyr6ne, 
kmg  the  commercial  rival  of  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony 
liom  the  island  of  Th6ra  (b.  c.  651),  m  obedience  to  the  directions  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  The  government  was  at  first  monarchical,  the  crown 
being  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bat'tus^  the  founder.  About  b.  o. 
450,  royalty  was  abolished,  and  a  republic  formed ;  but  the  citizens  of 
Cyr6ne  never  were  able  to  fimn  a  permanent  constitution ;  and  their 
state  continued  to  be  rent  by  factions  mitil  it  was  annexed  to  the  Egyp- 
tian kingdom,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  states  in  Sicilv  and  southern  Italv  being 
closely  connected  with  ihe  Roman  wars,  will  be  found  in  the  chapters 
on  Itidy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HISTORY    OF    GREECE, 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

FROM   B.C.   500   TO    B.C.    336. 

Section  I.— 7%<  Fir$t  Persian  War* 

FROM  B.  C.  500  TO  B.  C.  490. 

When  Darfus  HTStas^pes  invaded  Scythia,  he  intrusted  the  guard 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  that  he  had  constructed  over  the  Danube  to  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  and  Thrace,  who  had  been  so  recently  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  Persians.  Many  of  those  were  anxious  to  recover 
their  freedom,  and  they  deliberated  seriously  on  the  propriety  of  de- 
stroying the  bridge,  and  leaving  the  Persians  to  perish  without  resource 
in  an  idiiospitable  desert.  The  proposal  was  strenuously  advocated  by 
Miltiades,  the  king  or  t3rrant,  as  he  was  caUed,  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  Histis^us,  the  tyrant  of  Mildtus,  whose 
selfish  counsels  finally  prevailed.  Miltiades  retired  to  Athens,  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  honors ;  Histite'us 
accompanied  the  monarch  he  had  saved  to  the  court  of  Persia.  But 
the  gratitude  of  absolute  princes  is  not  permanent :  Histis^us  sooa 
found  that  the  very  magnitude  of  his  services  exposed  him  to  danger ; 
and  he  concerted  with  his  nephew,  Aristag'oras,  a  revolt,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  Ionian  colonies.  In  order  that  the  insurrection  should 
have  any  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  supported  by  the  Grecian  states ;  and  to  engage  this  assistance, 
Aristag^oras  came  to  Laceds^mon. 

Being  repulsed  at  Spar'ta,  Aristag'oras  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  more  generously  received  (b.  c.  500).  Twenty  ships  were 
prepared  for  him  with  all  convenient  speed;  and  these  being  rein- 
forced by  five  more  from  the  little  state  of  Eret^ria,  in  the  island  of 
EubcB^a,  sailed  over  to  the  harbor  of  Miletus,  and  commenced  the  war. 
The  allies  were  at  first  very  successful.  Sar^dis,  the  wealthy  capital 
of  Lydia,  was  taken  and  plundered ;  but  Aristag'oras  had  not  the  tal- 
ents of  a  general ;  the  fruits  of  success  were  lost  as  soon  as  won  ;  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  quarrelled  and  separated ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  vengeance  of  their  merciless 
masters.  Miletus  was  taken,  its  walls  razed,  and  its  citizens  mas- 
sacred ;  several  minor  cities  sufiered  similar  calamities.    Aristag'oraa 
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fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  barbarians ;  and  Hk- 
tue'tts,  aAer  a  rain  attempt  to  escape,  was  crucified  at  Sar^dis  by  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  satrap. 

Darius  next  turned  his  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  aided 
this  revolt ;  he  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  homage  from  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  requiring  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  Hip'pias, 
their  exiled  tyrant.  All  the  states,  insular  and  continental,  except 
Athens  and  Spar'ta,  proffered  submission ;  but  those  noble  republics 
sent  back  a  haughty  defiance,  and  fearlessly  prepared  to  encounter  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Darius,  having  prepared  a  vast  armament,  intrusted  its  command 
to  his  son-in-law  Mardonius,  who  soon  subdued  the  island  of  Thisus, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  493).  But  his  fleet,  while  doubling 
Mount  A'thos,  was  shattered  by  a  violent  storm ;  three  hundred  vessels 
were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  waves.  Mardonius  returned  home  to  excuse  his 
disgrace,  by  exaggerating  the  cold  of  the  climate,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  iEgean  sea. 

A  second  and  more  powerful  armament  was  prepared  (b.  c.  490), 
over  which  Darius  placed  his  two  best  generals,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and 
Artapher'nes,  a  Persian  nobleman.  The  fleet  passed  safely  throagh 
the  Cyc'lades,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Eubcs'a.  Thence  the 
Persians  crossed  the  Euripus,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  exiled  Hip^- 
pias,  encamped  with  an  army  said  to  exceed  five  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  plains  of  Mar'athon,  within  forty  miles  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians  could  only  muster  an  army  of  ten  thousand  citizens,  and 
about  double  that  number  of  slaves,  who  were  armed  in  this  extremity. 
The  little  city  of  Plats'a  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  a  thousand  men ; 
but  the  Spartans,  yielding  either  to  superstition  or  jealousy,  refused  to 
send  their  promised  aid  hefore  the  full  of  the  moon.  Miltiades  dis- 
suaded his  countrymen  from  standing  a  siege,  because  the  immense 
host  of  the  Persians  could  completely  blockade  the  city,  and  reduce  it 
by  starvation.  He  led  the  army  to  Mar^athon  ;  but  when  the  Persian 
hosts  were  in  sight,  five  of  the  ten  generals,  commanding  jointly  with 
himself,  were  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  Callim^achus  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor 
of  fighting.  But  when  the  bold  resolution  of  engaging  was  adopted, 
all  the  generals  exerted  themselves  to  forward  the  wise  plans  of  their 
leader  (b.  c.  490). 

Miltiades  formed  his  lines  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  protected  his  rear 
and  right  flank ;  his  left  was  secured  by  an  extensive  marsh,  and  his 
front  protected  by  trunks  of  trees,  strewn  for  some  distance,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  Persian  cavalry.  The  Athenian  citizens  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Platsans  the  left,  while  the  raw  levies  of  slaves 
were  stationed  in  the  centre.  Ditis  saw  the  advantages  of  this 
position ;  but  confident  in  his  superior  numbers,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle.  The  Greek  centre  was  broken  at  the  moment  that  the  two 
wings  had  routed  the  divisions  opposed  to  them  :  this  had  been  fore- 
seen ;  and  Miltiades  directed  the  victorious  wings  to  attack  the  Per- 
sisas  rushing  incautiously  through  the  broken  centre  on  both  flanks. 
Surprise  is  fatal  to  an  oriental  army ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  Asiatics 
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were  wholly  ronled,  and  fled  in  confuBion  to  their  ships.  The  Greeks 
pureued  them  vigoroualy,  and  destroyed  seven  of  their  vessels.  But  the 
Persian  fleet  was  still  powerful,  and  its  commanders  deemed  it  possible 
to  suprise  Athens  before  the  army  could  return,  Miltiades,  however, 
baffled  this  attempt  by  rapidly  marching  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
city,  and  securing  the  posts  before  the  hostile  navy  could  get  round  the 
promontory  of  Sdnium.  Thus  disappointed,  the  F.ersians  took  advan- 
tage of  a  favotable  gale,  and  returned  to  Asia. 

Miltiades  was  subsequently  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe,  con- 
victed  on  rather  doubtful  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
which  not  being  able  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  of  his  wounds. 

Themis'todes,  the  most  able  statesman,  and  Aristldes,  the  moat 
imcorrupt  patriot  of  Greece,  for  a  time  shared  the  power  that  had  been 
previously  possessed  by  Miltiades.  Their  struggle  for  power  ended 
in  the  banishment  of  Aristides ;  bat  when  his  wise  counsels  were 
required  in  the  hour  of  emergency,  he  was  recalled  on  the  motion  of 
his  successful  rival.  Themis^tocles  directed  all  his  efiforts  to  improving 
the  naval  power  of  Athens,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  his 
country  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Grecian  seas. 

In  Uie  interval  between  the  two  Persian  wars  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  atates,  save  that  in  Spar'ta,  one 
of  its  kings,  Demardtus,  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile  by  the  in- 
trigues of  ^e  other,  Cleom^enes.  Demardtus  sought  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Persia ;  Cleom'enes  perished  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim  to 
remorse.    Leoty^chides  succeeded  the  former,  Leon'idaa  the  latter. 

SaoTioir  II;— 3^  Second  Perman  War. 
FROM  B.  c.  480  TO  B.  c.  449. 

NiNB  years  after  the  battle  of  Mar^athon,  Xeroxes,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Dsifus,  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  for 
this  purpose  collected  an  army,  which,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  of  historians,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
noBiMrous  ever  assembled.  When  he  reached  the  pass  of  Thermdp-*' 
vl»,  through  which  lay  the  road  from  Thessaly  to  Greece,  he  found  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  commanded  bv  the  Spartan  Leon'idas, 
prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  haugnty  Persian  instantly  sent 
a  herald,  commanding  these  warriors  to  surrender  their  aims,  and  wan 
maddened  by  the  contumelious  reply,  '^  Come  and  take  them." 

After  many  inefiectoal  efforts  to  break  the  Grecian  lines,  sU  of 
which  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  Xeroxes  was  on  the  point 
of  retiring  in  despair,  when  the  treachery  of  Ephial'tes,  a  Trachinian 
deserter,  revealed  to  him  a  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
that  secured  the  Grecian  flank.  Leon'idas  advised  his  allies  to  retire, 
declaring  that  he  and  his  Spartans  were  forbidden  by  law  to  abandon 
ihair  posts.  Retaining  with  him  only  a  thousand  men,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  Persian  camp  by  night,  hc^ng  in  the  confusion  and  darimeas 
to  reach  the  roval  tent,  aiid,  by  the  slaughter  or  capture  of  Xeroxes,  to 

Sttt  sa  end  to  Uie  war.    The  plan  had  nearly  succeeded  when  moiainff 
awned  on  the  assailants,  wearied  with  slaughter ;  they  then  retreated 
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10  the  tipper  port  of  the  pass,  where  they  were  soon  evrromided  by 
mnhitudee ;  but  they  etfll  fought  with  all  the  energies  of  despair,  until 
diey  sunk,  fatigued  rather  than  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time  the  Greeks  obtained  a  vietory  orer  the  Persian 
fleet  off  the  headland  of  Artemis'ium,  in  the  island  of  Eubas'a ;  but 
this  triumph  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  loss  of  the  pass  of  Ther* 
ni6pyhe ;  and  Themis'tocles  persuaded  the  allies  to  remove  the  navy 
into  ^  Saronic  gulf,  where  tney  anchored  off  the  island  of  Sal'amis. 

Xeroxes,  having  entered  Phdcis,  divided  his  anny,  sending  a  large 
detachment  to  plmider  and  destroy  the  temple  of  DeFphi«  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Phocians,  and  hewn  down  almost  without  resistance. 
A  miserable  remnant  escaped  to  Xeroxes,  who,  having  destroyed  Thes'- 
fut  and  Plate's,  was  rapidly  advancing  munst  Athens.  On  his 
approach,  the  Athenians,  by  the  persuasion  of  Themis'tocles,  abandoned 
their  beloved  city ;  tfaote  capable  of  bearing  arms  retired  to  the  island 
of  Sal'amis,  while  those  whom  age  or  Bex  rendered  unfit  for  war, 
finmd  shelter  in  the  hospitable  city  of  TrcBZ^ne.  Athens  was  burned 
to  the  sround ;  and  Xeroxes,  in  the  pride  of  success,  resolved  to  anni- 
hilate u&e  last  hopes  of  Greece  in  a  naval  engagement. 

Eurybfades,  the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  allied  fleet,  was 
induced  by  Themis'tocles  to  adopt  the  plan  of  haaarding  an  engage- 
ment Fearing,  however,  some  change,  the  crafty  Athenian  sent  a 
spy,  as  a  pretended  deserter,  to  Xer'xes,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks 
were  j^paring  to  disperse  and  escape ;  vspon  which  the  whole  Persian 
navy  was  sent  to  blockade  the  harbor  of  Sal'amis.  Themis'tocles 
learned  the  success  of  his  stratagem  from  Aristides,  who  crossed  over 
from  iEgina  in  a  small  boat  with  the  intelligence ;  a  circumstance  that 
at  once  pot  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  these  great  men. 

Xei'xes  witnessed  the  battle  of  Sal'amis  frmn  ^galeos,  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  coast  of  At'tica :  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  h» 
magnificent  navy  utterly  annihilated.  From  tiiat  moment  Xeroxes 
resolved  to  return  into  Asia,  leaving  three  hundred  thousand  men  under 
Marddnius  to  prosecute  the  war*  When  he  reached  the  Hellespont, 
he  found  his  magnificent  bridge  broken  down,  and  he  was  forced  to- 
cross  the  strait  in  a  common  fishing-boat. 

Marddnius  having  wintered  in  Thes'saly,  before  openin|  the  next 
^  campaign,  sent  the  king  of  Macedon  as  an  ambassador  to  ue  Atheni- 
*ans,  offering  them  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  and  the  friendship  of  his 
master,  on  condition  of  their  seceding  from  the  alliance.  These  offers 
were  rejected.  The  confederates  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithe'ron,  in  firont  of  the  Persian  lines.  Several  skirmishes  took 
place,  in  all  of  which  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage ;  but  being  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  water,  they  broke  up  their  camp  to  seek  a  better 
position. 

Mard6nius,  believing  that  his  enemies  were  in  ftill  retreat,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  pursue  |he  fugitives  and  complete  the  victory.  A  batde 
ensued  not  far  from  the  city  of  Piata^ie,  which  ended  ifk  the  total  defeat 
of  ^  Pttsians,  and  the  anmhilatjon  of  their  army,  with  the  exception 
of  Ibrty  thousand  that  escaped  to  the  Hellespont  under  Artab^ous. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  are  said  to  haive  fallen  in  Una 
Boemocahle  battle,  and  the  value  of  the  plunder  fiiuad  jn  the  Psrsian 
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camp  exceeds  cakulation.  On  the  very  same  day  (September  22df 
B.  c.  479),  an  equally  important  victory  was  gained  by  the  confederate 
fleet,  commanded  fciy  the  Athenian  Xanthip'pus  and  the  Spartan  Lieoty'- 
chides  at  Mycdle,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Dreading  the  heroism 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  had  drawn  their  ships  on  shore,  snrrounded 
them  with  fortifications,  and.  protected  them  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  The  allied  Greeks,  with  far  inferior  numbers,  landed 
their  troops,  stormed  the  works,  destroyed  the  navy,  and  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persians  to  the  sword.  The  plunder  taken  by  the  Greeks 
was  immense,  but  the  most  splendid  results  of  these  victories  were  th^ 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  in  the  ^gean  sea,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  islands.  It  is  probable  ihat  the  colonies  in  western  Asia  might 
have  regained  their  independence  if  they  desired  it;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lonians,  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  preferred  the 
tranquil  supremacy  of  Persia  to  an  alliance  wi^  the  Grecian  republics. 

During  the  half  century  which  followed  the  battle  of  Platee'sD,  the 
Athenian  republic  attained  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  and  became  the 
first  state,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  Themis'to- 
cles  rebuilt  the  defences  of  the  city,  fortified  the  harbor  <^  the  Peirs''> 
us,  and  joined  it  td  Athens  by  what  were  called  "  the  long  walls.'* 

In  the  meantime  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks,  continued  to  wage  war  against  the  dependancies  of  the 
Persian  empire  in  the  ^gean  sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  By« 
zan^tium,  already  regarded  as  a  strong  and  flourishing  city,  was  taken 
after  a  short  siege  (b.  c.  470),  and  its  vast  wealth  became  the  prey  of 
the  conquerors.  Among  the  captives  were  many  distinguished  Persian 
noblemen,  and  even  relations  of  the  king,  who  paid  large  sums  to  re- 
deem them  from  captivity.  But  this  sudden  influx  of  riches  proved  fa- 
tal to  Pausanias ;  he  resolved,  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  to  become 
supreme  master  of  Greece.  Secret  information  of  their  general's  trea^ 
son  was  conveyed  to  the  Spartan  senate ;  he  was  recalled,  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  escaped  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  by  bribing  his  judges. 
J'^'esh  evidence  being  obtained  against  him,  he  was  secretly  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple  of  Miner^va.  The  Spar- 
tans did  not  dare  to  drag  the  traitor  from  ihe  sanctuary ;  they  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  temple  with  huge  stones,  stripped  off  its  roof,  strictly 
guarded  all  its  avenues,  and  left  the  wretch  to  perish  by  cold  and  bun-  ^ 
go-r.  In  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  Pausinias,  the  Spartans  were 
deprived  of  the  supremacy  by  sea,  and  the  Athenians  were  chosen  to 
lead  the  naval  confederacy  of  the  islands  and  colonies.  Aristides  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  allies,  and  to  prevent  any  complaints,  he  se* 
lected  the  island  of  Delos  as  the  point  of  reunion,  and  the  sanctuary 
where  their  contributions  should  be  deposited  under  the  protection  of 
ApoKlo. 

.  Themis'tocles,  by  the  artifice  of  the  Spartans,  was  involved  in  the 
fate  of  Pausanias :  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  plot, 
but  he  strenuously  denied  that  it  had  ever  received  his  sanction.  He 
was  banished  by  ostracism  for  ten  years  ;  but  the  nudice  of  his  enemies 
pursued  him  in  his  exile,  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  soon  however  ended  his  life  by- 
poison.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  Aristides  died  fiill  of  years  and  hon- 
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m,  hmag  administered  the  publie  financiNi  with  to  much  integrity, 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  gum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  iimeral.  A  sum  was  issued  from  the  public  treasmy  to  pay  for 
the  last  rites  to  his  coipse,  to  complete  his  son's  education,  and  to  por- 
tion his  daughters. 

Cimon,  the  son  of  MiltfadeSi  succeeded  Aristfdes  as  leader  of  the 
Athenian  republic :  he  continued  the  war  against  the  Persians  with 
equal  rigor  and  skill,  reducing  all  their  cities  and  forts,  not  only  in 
Europe  and  the  islands,  but  even  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  At  length  ho 
completely  destroyed  the  whole  Persian  navy  off  the  coast  of  Cy^prns 
(b.  c.  470),  and  then  dressing  his  men  in  the  vestures  and  arms  of  his 
prisoners,  surprised  the  Persian  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eniym'- 
edon  on  the  very  same  day,  and  before  the  barbarians  eould  recover 
from  their  confusion,  completed  their  destruction.  The  war  continued 
twenty-one  years,  during  which  the  naval  power  and  oommercial  wealth 
of  the  Athenians  were  continually  increasing ;  both  sides  at  length  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  peace.  The  articfes  were  soon  airanged,  and 
they  were  worthy  of  the  valor  that  the  Greeks  had  shown  in  this  great 
struggle  (b.  c.  449).  It  was  stipulated  that  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  lower  Asia  should  be  restored ;  that  no  Persian  vessel 
should  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  and  Chelidonian  islands,  that 
is,  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bos'phorus  and  the 
southern  promontory  of  Lycia ;.  that  no  Persian  army  should  c<HDe  vrith- 
in  three  days' journey  of  the  seacoast;  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
withdraw  tneir  fleets  and  armies  from  the  island  of  C^rus.  Thus 
gloriously  were  terminated  the  Persian  wars,  which,  reckoning  from  the 
burning  of  Sar'dis,  had  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  during  fifty-one 
years. 

Section  III. — The  First  Pdoponnesuin  War, 

FEOV  B.   O.  431   TO  B.   c.   422. 

Whiljb  the  Athenians  were  acquiring  wealth  and  ^ory  in  the  war 
against  Persia,  the  Spartans,  jealous  of  their  rival's  rising  fame,  were 
secretly  preparing  to  weaken  the  Athenian  power  by  a  sudden  war. 
But  their  animosity,  before  it  broke  into  action,  was  diverted  by  a  ca- 
lamity equally  great  and  unexpected.  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Sparta  (b.  c.  469).  The  op- 
pressed Helots  and  the  remnant  of  Uie  Messenians  took  advantage  of 
this  calamity  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom ;  they  failed  in  surprising  Sparta ;  but  they  made  tibemselves  mas- 
ters of  their  ancient  fortress  ldi6me.  Though  aided  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, whose  assistance  they  repaid  with  ingratitude,  the  Spartans  had 
great  difficulty  in  subduing  the  insurgents,  and  were  finaUy  forced  to 
allow  them  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus  with  their  families  and 
properties.  These  exiles  were  hospitably  received  in  the  Athenian 
colony  of  Naupac^tus  ;  and  they  repaid  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by 
subsequently  adhering,  through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  the  cause 
of  Athens.  The  Argives  had  declined  to  support  the  ffeneral  cause  of 
Greece  in  the  great  8tru|^le  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  dependant 
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wMm,  despuong  their  treacheiy,  had  throVn  off  obedience  to  die  cftp* 
ital.  Myc^ae  was  the  only  city  on  which  the  Argires  eoald  wreak 
their  rengeance ;  the  rest,  auppmted  by  Spar^  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. From  aimilar  reasons,  Thebes  had  lost  her  supremacy  over 
the  BoDOtian  cities ;  but  here  the  Athenians  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
ndnor  states,  while  Sparta  supported  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bceotian 
metropolis. 

Athens  had  now  attained  the  sonmnt  of  its  greatness,  under  the  bril" 
Mant  administrations  of  Per^icles.  That  eminent  statesman,  though 
sprung  from  a  noble  house,  had  risen  to  power  by  warmly  supporting 
^e  cause  of  the  people,  and  procured  the  banishment  of  his  rival 
Clmon,  on  account  of  his  partiality  to  Sparta.  To  secure  his  infltience, 
Per^icles  weakened  the  power  of  the  great  aristocratic  court,  the 
Areop^agus,  by  removing  various  causes  from  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
1^  popular  tribunals.  He  adorned  the  city  with  the  most  splendid 
Bumuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting ;  and  in.  ovder  to 
defrav  the  necessary  expenditure,  he  augmented  the  contributions  im- 
posed on  the  allied  states,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Persian 
war,  and  removed  the  treasury  of  the  confederates  from  D61os  to 
Athens.  Finding  that  the  Spartans  were  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Theban  supremacy,  he  sent  an  army  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
B<B6tia,  which,  though  at  first  worsted  near  Tanag'ra,  won  a  decisive 
victory  on  the  same  ground  in  the  following  year  (s.  c.  457).  A  fleet 
at  the  same  time  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  the 
Spartans  tremble  for  their  own  safety.  The  recall  of  Cfmon,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  an  enterprise  against  Thebes,  through  the 
rashness  of  their  leader  ToKmidas,  led  to  a  truce  for  five  years  (b.  c. 
450),  which  might  probably  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace,  but  for  the 
dea&  of  C(mon  before  the  walls  of  Cit^ium.  The  close  of  the  truce 
led  to  a  brief  renewal  of  war;  but  a  second  truce  was  concluded  for 
fifty  years,  which  gave  Per'icles  time  to  mature  his  favorite  policy  of 
making  Athens  mistress  of  the  maritime  an4  insular  states.  Some  of 
the  islands  revolted,  but  they  were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Sdmos,  the  chief  city  in  the  island  of  that  name,  gave  Pell- 
icles the  fame  of  a  military  leader  as  well  as  a  statesman.  About  the 
same  time  he  completed  the  overthrow  of  die  aristocratic  party,  by  pro- 
curing the  banislunent  of  its  leader,  the  elder  Thucyd'ides ;  and  se- 
cured the  popular  favor  by  his  unrivalled  shows  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. The  brilliancy  of  Athens,  however,  provoked  a  host  of  secret 
enemies,  especially  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  only  waited  an  opportu- 
nity of  combining  for  her  destruction. 

Athens  now  formed  the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  territory  which 
some  of  the  ancients  have  denominated  a  kingdom.  In  that  narrow- 
space  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  battle  of  Myc^e  and  the 
memorable  war  of  Peloponnesus,  Athens  had  established  her  authority- 
over  an  extent  of  more  tnan  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from 
C^rus  to  the  Thracian  Bos'phorus ;  taken  possession  of  forty  inter- 
mediate islands,  together  with  the  important  straits  which  join  the 
Euzine  and  the  iEgean ;  conquered  and  colonized  the  winding  shores 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon ;  commanded  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from 
Pon^ttts  to  the  TaUrio  Chersonese ;  and  overawing  the  barbarous  na- 
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ti««s  bf  die  expcrienedd  tenors  of  lier  fleet,  at  die  same  time  lenfkrei 
adbseTTieiU  to  her  own  uHeiests  the  colonies  which  Miletus  and  odier< 
Gieek  cities  ia  Ama  had  established  in  tiioee  remote  rsgioas^    Tfane- 
the  Athenian  galeya  comaianded  die  eastern  coasts  of  the  Maditeira* 
nean ;  dieir  meichantmen  had  engrossed  die  trafie  of  the  adjaoeai- 
coontries ;  the  magaiines  of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  metal,  ebenjTv 
ivory,  sad  all  the  materials  of  the  nsefal  as  well  as  theageeeable  ibrta ; 
the^  ifl^wTted  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily^  Cyprus,  Lyd'ia,  Pos^ns, 
and  the  Pelopomi^saa. 

ll&e  drcmnstanees  that  gave  lise  to  the  first  Pelepomiesiaa  Wari 
originaled  in  the  unsettled  state  of  oolenial  relatiena  among  the  aneiettl' 
Gioeks.    Corcy'ra,  originally  a  Corinthian  cobay,  had  risen  so  rapidiy. 
m  wealth  and  power,  that  it  more  than  imlled  tho  parent  statp,-  and- 
possesaed  many  ieurishiag  colonies  of  its  own,  amonff  which  oae  bf 
the  BKMt  important  was  ^idam'nas,  called  in  Ronnn  histoiy  Dyncf*^ 
diium  (DmraMBo)^  on  die  western  coast  of  Msced6nia.    The  people  d- 
Bpidam^nns,  pressed  by  their  barbarous  neij^bbors,  sooght  aid  from  the 
Oorcyreans ;  but  finding  fiieir  veqaest  unheeded,  they  applied  tor  iikm 
Corinthians,  who  readily  sent  an  armament  to  dieir  assietanoe  (a.  o. 
436).    Nothing  ooald  exceed  die  rage  of  the  Corcyissna  when/tfaisy 
leoeired  this  iatelligeace ;  a  fieet  was  instantly  sent  t»  the  harbwr,  mk& 
its  citizens  were  haughtily  oommaaded  to  dismiss  the  Csonnthiana,  aait 
leeeive  a  Cotcyrean  garrison.    Hiis  mandate  was  spw^e^  widi  cdn- 
tsmpt,  and  Epidam'nus  was  immediately  besieged.    The  Coriathianai 
sent  a  powerful  naTT  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  they  were  ett00uatered<bT\ 
the  Corcyresas  ia  the  Ambracian  grif,  and  completely  defeatedi    Bps^i 
daai'naa  immediately  surrendered ;  contrary,  however,  to  the  mamd. 
expectation,  its  inhabitants  were  treated  with  great  leniency.    Bat. the 
haughty  islanders  abased  their  Tictory  by  ravaging  the  territories  of  the- 
stales  diat  had  assisted  Corinth,  and  provoked  umversal  indignation  by* 
boming  the  city  of  CyU^e^  on  the  sacred  coast  of  £1ia.    Bo&  jnowera' 
^iplied  to  Athens,  as  the  head  of  the  maritime  states,  to  decide  Uieir- 
qnarrel.    By  the  advice  of  Per^ides,  a  defensifae  alliance  was  concluded- 
with  the  Coreyreaiis,  and  a  fieet  sent  to  their  aid,  which  fortunately  ar*4 
lived  at  the  moment  whea  the  Corinthiaa  navy,  haviag  obtained  a  de«( 
cisive  victory,  seriously  menaced  the  idand.     On  the  arrival  of  Um^ 
Athenians,  the  Corinthians  retired ;  but  as  they  retained,  they  sar«' 
prised  die  ganison  of  Anaet^rium,  on  the  coast  of  Ej^rws,  which  en* 
^led  them  to  bring  home  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  Corcjnrean  prison«- 
ecs.    The  fatal  effects  produced  by  this  capture  will  soon  demand,  our 
ailealioa.  -  • 

Potidae'a,  a  Corindusa  colony  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  which  hadi 
been  for  some  time  sabjeot  to  Athens,  revoked  during  the  Corcyrean  war, 
aad  was  instantly  besieged.  The  Potidn'aae  sought  ud  firmn  their  ancient 
parent ;  aad  die  Coriatkiaas,  toe  weak  to  elford  efficient  protection,  be« 
aon^  ib»  assistance  of  the  Spartans.  Aboat  the  same  time,  anhas* 
aadoTB  arrived  frem  the  citjr  of  Meg'aia^  comphining  that  they  had 
been,  by  an  unjust  deetiee,  exeladed  ftom  the  ports  and  harbon  of  i 
At'tica,  soliciting  the  Spaitaas,  as  heads  of  the  Dorian  race,  to  piocuiii 
a  reversal  of  so  m^usi  e  law ;  aad  emissaries  came  ftom  JSgtea  to 
Fspreeeat  dM  udeenMe  oggaditioa  lo  which  that  island  had  been  ladueed 
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by  A&eman  oppression.  After  some  affected  d^y,  the  Spdrtsits  w 
solired  that-  the  Athenians  had  violated  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
abrald  be  coerced  to  redress  the  injuries  the^  had  indicted ;  but  to  gire 
their  proceedings  an  appearance  of  modehitioD,  it  wae  resoWed  to  send 
anibassadonrt  to  Athens  with  demands  which  ihey  knew  weU  would  be 
refused.  They  required  that  the  siege  of  Potidv'a  should  be  raised^ 
the  decree  against  Meg'ara  repealed,  the  island  of  iBgina  abandoned, 
the  independence  of  the  mantinie  states  respected,  and  the  descendants 
of  Cy'lon*8  murderers  banished.  This  last  denisnd  wae  levelled  at 
Per'icles,  whose  maternal  ancestor  had  headed  the  aiistocrattc  party 
when  that  sacrilegious  murder  was  committed ;  and  it  was  urged  at  a 
favorable  moment,  when  Per'icles  was  suspected  of  impiety  on  account 
of  his  protecting  ihe  philosopher  Anaxag'oras. 

But  the  han^itiness  with  which  the  Spartan  ambassadors  urged  their 
injurious  demands  roused  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people^  and  it 
required  all  the  influence  of  Per'icles  to  induce  them  to  couch  ^ir  re» 
fiufal  in  temperate  and  dignified  language.  While  the  declaration  of 
war  was  yet  withheld  intelligence  arrived  at  Spar'fa  of  the  Thebans 
having  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Plate's,  and  that  their  de- 
feat was  owing  to  the  instigation  and  aid  of  the  Athenians  (b.  c.  431)* 
War  was  instantly  proclaimed,  and  the  Spartan  king  Archid/'amua 
elected  chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  confednates. 

Athens,'  suppmrted  by  the  insular  and  maritime  states,  was  supreme 
mistress  of  the  sea ;  Spar'ta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  joined  by  the  chief 
polvtsrs  on  the  Grecian  continent,  and  was  coasequMitly  superior  by 
land.  Both  began  the  war  by  displaying  their  strength  oa  their  own 
peculiar  element :  a  Spartan  army  ravaged  At'tica,  an  Ati^nian  fleet 
plundeiBd  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  were  thus 
forced  to  return  home  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country ;  and  no 
eoOner  had  they  withdrawn,  than  Per'icles  invanded  Meg'aris,  and  laid 
the  whole  of  its  narrow  territory  desolate.  Early  in  the  next  summer 
Uie  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  At^tica;  bitt  the  Athenians  were 
iteailed  by  a  more  dreadful  calamity — a  plague  of  unparalleled  vim* 
kmce  had  been  introduced  into  the  Pirse'sus  from  Asia,  and  it  raged 
fiercely  in  a  city  crowded  by  the  peasants  who  had  sought  refuge  within 
the  walls  on  the  approach  of  the  Spartans.  At  length,  two  yearn  and 
six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Per'icles  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pestilence  (b.  c.  429).  His  death-bed  was  surrounded  by 
his  friends  and  admirers,  who  recited  the  many  illustrious  exploits  of  hia 
glorious  life.  "  You  forget,''  said  the  dymg  patriot,  "  you  forget  the  only 
valuable  part  of  my  character ;  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  was  ever  com- 
pelled' by  any  action  of  mine  to  assume  a  mourning  robe." 

The  war  was  supported  by  mutual  ravages,  and  the  success  of  the 
oontending  parties  mcely  balanced.  Potide^a  surrenderd  to  the  Athe- 
niatfis,  its  iidiabitants  were  banished,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh 
colotaiats  ;  Plata's,  after  a  biave  and  protracted  defence  of  five  yeara, 
Iras  3rielded  to  the  S|^axtans,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  mercilessly 
butchered  (b.  c.  427).  In  the  same  year  that  the  Spartans  had  stained 
tbeir  national  character  by  the  atrocious  loassacre  of  the  Plataaans,  tho 
Athenians  nanowly  esciqped  being  disgraced  by  a  similar  atiocity .  The 
Lesbiaaa  of  Mityl4ne  had  revdtod^  and  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
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l^eloponnesians,  but  the  tardy  and  selfiah  policy  of  Lacedte'mon  delayed 
^e  succors  imdl  the  insurgents  were  forced  to  suvrender  at  discretion. 
When  the  fate  of  Mit^Mne  was  discussed  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  the 
populace,  instigated  by  C16on,  a  vulgar  demagogue,  decreed  that  the 
city  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  male  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 
But  nighft  bnmgfat  better  counsels;  a  general  feeling  of  pity  and  regret 
spread  tinioiig  the  people ;  and  on  the  loUowing  day  the  sanguinary 
decree  was  revoked,  and  a  fast-sailing  vessel  sent  to  prevent  its  exec#* 
tion.  The  messengers  of  mercy  made  such  speed,  ^t  they  entered 
the  harbor  <^  Mityl^ne  a  few  hours  after  the  preceding  boat,  and  dius 
saved  Les'bos  from  desolation. 

The  Spartan  admiral,  having  failed  to  succor  Les'bos,  sailed  against 
Oorcyra,  then  agitated  by  the  tumults  of  a  most  dangerous  sedition,  b 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  many  Corcyreans  had  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Corinthians ;  these  men  were  won  by  the  kindness  and 
bribes  of  their  captors  to  aid  the  aristocratic  party  of  their  countrymen 
in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  democratic  constitution  of  Corcy^ra,  and 
break  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.  On  their  return  home,  they  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  accompli^  their  designs,  and  very  nearly  succeed- 
ed. After  a  violent  and  sanguinaiy  contest,  in  which  both  parties  were 
disgraced  by  the  most  savage  atrocities,  the  democratic  faction  prevailed 
by  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  but  sullied  its  triumph  by  extermina^g 
all  its  opponents,  under  circumstances  of  equal  treachery  and  cruelty. 

The  presence  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea  rendered  west- 
em  Greece  the  scene  of  war ;  and  Demos^thenes,  its  chief  commander^ 
subdued  all  the  allies  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  .£t61ia  and  £p(rus. 
The  term  of  his  command  having  expired  (b.  c.  425),  he  was  returning 
home,  when  the  Messenians  who  served  in  his  fleet  proposed  to  effect 
a  landing  in  the  harbor  of  PyHus  {Navarino),  and,  fortifying  themselves 
there,  make  the  Spartans  tremble  in  iheir  own  capital,  which  was  only 
fiffy  miles  distant.  The  bold  design  was  accomplished ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans in  alarm  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  besiege  Py'lus ;  they  garrisoned 
the  little  island  of  Sphact6ria ;  but  tiieir  navy  being  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  this  garrison,  consisting  of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  fami* 
lies,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  would  have  been  utteriy 
destroyed,  but  for  the  inadequate  resources  which  Demos'thenes  had  at 
his  command.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Spartans  sent  deputies 
to  solicit  peace ;  but  the  Athenian  people,  instigated  by  their  unworthy 
favorite  Cl6on  rejected  the  proffer  with  disdain.  This  arrogant  boaster, 
whose  cowardice  was  notorious,  offered,  if  he  were  made  general,  that 
he  would  make  the  Spartans  in  Sphact^ria  prisoners  within  twenty 
days.  He  had  no  notion  that  his  offer  would  be  accepted ;  but  the 
Athenian  populace,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  everything  for  a  joke; 
took  him  at  his  word.  Cleone  sailed  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  was 
enabled,  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  destroyed  the  Spartan  fettifica^ 
lions,  to  accomplish  his  promise.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  the  kland  of  Cythera,  the  destruction  of  the  Megarean 
harbor  Nics'a  and  of  several  seaports  on  the  coast  of  the  Peleponn6sus. 
Sm  these  triumphs  were  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni- 
ans at  D61ium,  the  revolt  of  their  northern  coionies,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  Item  by  Perdie'cas,  king  of  Maoedon.    The 
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Sptmns,  lOQtfed  td  yigor  by  this  uaexpeoted  toni  of  erents,  sent  m 
9imy  undfir  Bf as^idaa,  l^eir  ablest  gmiend,  through  noithera  Greece,  lo 
aid  the  revolted  oolomes ;  and  this  eminent  leader  soon  depmed  the 
Athenians  of  their  piincipal  cities  in  Thraoe  and  Macedon.  Cleoo 
.Iteaded  an  Athenian  anny  sei^t  to  retriere  these  losses ;  he  was  defeat- 
.«d  and  slain ;  but  the  Spartaa  victory  was  deprived  ol  all  its  fruits  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas,  who  incautiously  exposed  himself,  and  was  mor* 
4ally  wounded  (b.  o.  422). 

Sparta  had  no  general  fit  to  succeed  Bras'idas,  and  the  senate  waa 
4tmuous  to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphact^ria ;  the  Athenians 
were  equally  eager  to  procure  the  restitution  of  their  northern  colonies ; 
jand  Nic'iaa,  who  had  succeeded  Cl^on,  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  dis- 
positjion.  These  favorable  circumstances  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  or  rather  truce,  for  fifty  years,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restiiution, 
by  which  Sparta  waatonly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  allies. 

Section  JV.^^The  Second  Pdefonnenan  War* 

FROM  B.  C.  421  TO  B.  C.  404. 

'  JusTLT  provoked  by  the  neglect  of  their  interests  in  the  recent  treaty, 
the  Corinthians  privately  instigated  the  Argives  against  the  Spartans ; 
and  a  combination  was  formed  by  the  principal  democratic  states, 
which  was  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Athenians.  The  sudden  depar- 
ture from  pacific  policy  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Alcibiades,  the 
nephew  of  Per^icles,  who,  to  a  large  share  of  his  uncle's  abilities, 
added  a  boundless  ambition,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  means  he 
used  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  Argives  and  Spartans,  after  having 
harassed  each  other  by  petty  expeditions,  at  length  prepared  for  open 
war ;  but  just  as  the  two  armies. were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
remembrance  that  they  were  both  descended  from  the  Dorian  race  sus- 
pended their  rage,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  between  their  respective 
leaders.  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  Ar'gos,  roused  the 
populace  to  refuse  the  ratification  of  this  agreement ;  a  fresh  attack  was 
made  on  the  Spartan  allies,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  Two  years  of 
mutual  recrimination  followed ;  during  which  the  Argive  republic  was 
harassed  by  sanguinary  revolutions,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
establishment  of  a  democracy.  In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians, 
anxious  to  restore  their  naval  supremacy,  attacked  the  Dorian  island  of 
Melos,  and  punished  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  by  a  cruel  massacre, 
which  provoked  universal  indignation  throughout  Greece.  But  public 
attention  was  soon  engrossed  by  a  more  important  topic,  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades  (b.  c« 
415),  nominally  to  deliver  the  Egestans  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syra^ 
cusaos,  but  resdly  to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  that  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Nic'iaa  and  Soc'rates,  the  most 
powerful  armament  which  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port  was  speedily- 
prepared,  and  intrusted  to  the  just  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'ias,  and 
Lam'achus.  When  reviewed  at  Corcy^ra,  it  was  found  to  cooosist  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships-of-war,  with  a  proportional  number  of 
transports  and  tenders.    The  army  waa  ooniposed  of  five  *V"*>>^ 


liemvy-tAaftd  ia£ifitijr»  aecompanissd  by  a  sufficieat  body  of  slingera  and 
mrchen.  Inatoady  however,  of  s^liog  directly  to  SyracuBe,  which  prob- 
ably would  have  fallen,  the  fleet  was  steered  to  Cat^ana,  whose  inhab- 
itants were  induced  to  join  the  Athenians  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of 
Alciblades.  Scarcely,  nowever,  had  he  obtained  this  triumph,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  be  tried  for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  impiety  and 
MCiilege. 

He  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and 
wantonly  defaced  the  Hei^mse,  or  sacred  statues  of  Mercury,  which 
adoned  the  streets  of  Athens.  Conscious  of  his  guilt,  or  dreading  the 
giddy  populace,  he  refused  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  trial,  but  fieii  to 
Thurium,  whence  he  removed  to  Ar'gos,  and  afterward,  when  a  price 
was  set  OB  his  head,  to  Spar'ta.  Nic'ias,  by  the  departure  of  Alcibiades, 
and  death  of  Lam'achus,  remained  sole  commander  of  the  Atheniaa 
forces :  he  was  an  able  but  cautious  leader,  and  afier  he  had  defeated 
the  Syracusans,  he  wasted  precious  time  in  fortifying  his  camp  and 
useless  aegotiatians.  The  Coriathiaas  and  Spartans  profited  by  the 
delay  to  send  succors  to  S3rracuse,  which  they  intrusted  to  Gylip'pus, 
ibe  best  general  of  his  day.  Under  his  command  the  fortune  of  the  war 
aomi  changed ;  and  the  Athenians,  so  far  from  making  any  impression 
on  Syracuse,  were  severely  defeated,  and  besieged  in  their  camp.  At 
the  request  of  Nic'ias,  a  new  armament  was  sent  to  Sicily,  under  the 
eonimand  of  Demos'thenes  and  Eurym'edon ;  but  through  the  dilatory 
policy  of  the  old  general,  and  the  rashness  of  his  colleagues,  this  reia- 
forcemeat  was  rendered  unavailing,  and  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in 
a  decisive  engagement  Demos'^efnes  now  proposed  to  return ;  but 
Nic'ias  lingered  in  Sicily  after  all  rational  hopes  of  success  were  lost^ 
and  the  Syracusans,  in  ike  meantime,  collecting  a  powerful  navy,  de* 
atroyed  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  became  masters  of  the  sea.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Athenians  to  retreat  to  some. friendly  city ;  but  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  Syracusan  army,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  dis* 
cretioD  (b.  c.  413).  The  generals  were  barbarously  put  to  death,  and 
Che  coomoii  soldiers  sold  as  slaves. 

This  terrible  calamity  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  Athens ;  'but  it  was 
not  the  only  mipfortune  that  befell  the  republic.  Acting  under  the 
revengeful  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  Spartans  fortified  and  garrisoned 
Deceloia,  a  town  not  fifteen  miles  from  Athens,  and  commanding  its 
richest  lands ;  and  thus,  instead  of  harassing  their  enemies  by  annual 
incursioas,  they  infested  them  by  a  continual  war.  Soon  afterward 
they  learned  that  the  wealth  of  Persia  was  added  to  the  formidable 
confederacy  of  the  Spartans. 

But  under  all  these  misfortunes  the  Athenisns  maintained  their 
national  courage,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  with  enthusiasm. 
Their  most  pressing  danger  arose  from  the  discontent  of  the  maritime 
states,  whose  desire  of  iadepeadence  was  stimnlated  b^  the  presence 
of  a  superior  Spartan  fleet  in  the  ^gean  sea.  The  nun  of  the  Athe* 
aiaas  was,  however,  suspended  by  the  negotiations  of  Alcibiades  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Tissapher'nes ;  for  this  ambitious  man,  having  pro* 
voked  the  resentment  of  the  Spartans  hj  his  vices,  was  now  eager  to 
be  reeoaciled  to  his  native  country.  His  intrigues  procured  the  abo- 
Uiioa  of  the  Athenian  demoeracy,  and  the  substitutiei^  of  an  aristocratic 
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gorenmient ;  bat  die  new  heads  of  the  state  justly  dreaded  tile  snibi* 
Hon  of  Alcibfades,  and  refused  to  repeal  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him.  The  four  hundred  t3rrants,  as  die  aristocratic  usurpers 
were  justly  called,  alienated  the  mmds  e^en  of  dieir  paitisaos  by  &esr 
cruelty  and  incapacity.  At  length  the  revolt  of  Euboe'a,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  ^et  near  Er^tria,  proroked  a  ficnrce  insur- 
rection :  they  were  deposed,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  the 
democracy  was  restored.  Alcibfades  was  immediately  recaUed ;  but 
he  resolved  not  to  return  home  until  his  return  should  be  gilded  by 
the  fame  of  some  great  exploit.  He  hastened,  ¥rith  a  small  squadron, 
to  aid  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  moment  it  had  joined  battle  with  the 
Spartans ;  and  this  seasonable  reinforcement  decided  the  victory.  But 
Alcibfades,  eager  for  a  more  decisive  bloW,  persuaded  his  countrymen 
to  attack  the  Spartans  in  the  harbor  of  Cyz^icus,  and  by  his  prudent 
arrangements  the  whole  hostile  fleet  was  either  taken  or  destroyed 
(b.  c.  411).  This  great  victory  was  followed  by  the  re-estaUiBhment 
c^  the  Athenian  ascendency  in  the  Thracian  Cberson^sus.  After  hav* 
ing  performed  these  essential  services,  Alcibfades  returned  home 
(b.  c.  407),  and  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthu8ia«n :  he 
was  appointed  comanander-in-chief  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  large  arma- 
ment was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

But  when  Alcibfades  returned  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  he  found  the 
cause  of  Sparta  retrieved  by  the  crafty  LysanMer,  who  was  more  thao 
his  equal  in  the  diplomatic  arts  of  duplicity  and  cunning.  The  Spartan 
had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Persian  prince  Cyprus,  to 
whom  his  father  had  just  intrusted  the  government  of  lower  Asia ;  and 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  pay  of  the  sailors  on  board  the 
confederate  fleets,  he  at  once  deprived  the  Athenians  of  their  most 
experienced  mariners.  Alcibfades  went  with  a  small  squadron  to  raise 
contributions  in  Gdria :  during  his  absence,  Antfochus,  his  Beulenant, 
contrary  to  orders,  engaged  Lysan'der,  and  vras  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  ships.  Intelligence  of  this  event  being  conveyed  to  Athens, 
the  suspicions  of  the  treachery  of  Alcibfades,  which  had  been  only 
partially  lulled,  returned  in  full  force,  and  he  was  a  second  time  deposed 
and  banished.  He  fled  to  a  fortress  he  .possessed  in  Thrace,  while  ten 
admirals  were  appointed  to  command  in  his  stead. 

LysanMer's  year  of  oflice  having  expired,  he  was  succeeded  as 
admiral  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  Callicrat'idas,  a  man  as  inferior 
to  him  in  ability  as  he  was  superior  in  rectitude  and  integrity.  An 
engagement  between  the  fleets,  off  the  islands  of  Argindse,  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Spartans ;  but  a  vident  stonn  prevented  the 
Athenian  admirals  from  improving  their  victory,  and  from  recovering  the 
bodies  of  their  slain,  to  procure  ^em  the  rites  of  sepulture.  For  these 
imaginary  crimes,  they  were  accused  before  the  people  by  one  of  their 
colleagues,  denied  the  benefit  oi  a  fair  trial,  condemned  by  clamor,  and 
put  to  death. 

The  war  for  a  time  languished,  but  the  reappointment  of  LysanMer 
to  the  command  of  the  Peloponneeian  fleet  was  fatal  to  Athens,  whose 
best  officers  had  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  fiiry  of  a  licen 
tious  populace.     Profiting  by  the  unskilfulness  and  jffesumption  of  the 
Athenian  admiral,  LysanMer  attacked  them  unawares  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  iGgos'-pot'anios  (Goat's  iiTer),  and  totally  annihilated  their  navy, 
^th  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  which,  hy  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  C6non,  escaped  to  the  island  of  Cy'pras  (b.  c.  406).  Lysan'- 
der,  haTing  thus  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merci- 
lessly butchered  his  unfortunate  prisoners,  to  the  amount  oif  three 
thousand. 

Before  sailing  against  Athens,  Lysan'der  reduced  the  principal  mar- 
itime states,  and  ti^us  prevented  the  import  of  grain  into  the  devoted 
city.  When  he  deemed  that  famine  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way 
for  success,  he  appeared  before  the  harbor  with  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sail,  while  A^gis,  the  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  the  city 
by  land. 

The  Athenians  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  but  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  surrender,  on  the  humiliating  conditions  of  abolishing  Uie 
democracy,  and  intrusting  the  chief  power  to  thirty  persons  named  by 
the  Spartans,  surrendering  all  their  sMps  but  twelve,  resigning  all  claim 
to  their  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  and  consenting  to  follow  the 
Spartan  standard  in  war.  Harsh  as  were  these  conditions,  they  were 
mercy  compared  to  the  sanguinary  measures  proposed  by  the  Thebans 
and  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  submitted  in  bitter  sorrow.  6n  the 
sixteenth  of  May  (b.  c.  404),  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  victory 
of  Sal'amis,  the  harbors  and  forts  of  Athens  were  occupied  by  her  ene- 
mies, and  the  demolition  of  her  walls  commenced  amid  loud  shouts 
and  flourishes  of  martial  music :  while  her  citizens,  broken-hearted, 
bid  themselves  from  the  light  of  day. 

But  the  Spartans  did  not  believe  their  triumph  secure  while  Alcibi- 
ades  lived  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians,  and  perhaps  pro- 
cure for  them  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  had  detected  the  hostile 
plans  of  Cyprus  the  younger  against  his  brother  Artaxer'xes,  which 
the  crafty  Lysan'der  secretly  encouraged,  and  desired  to  be  escorted  to 
Susa,  in  order  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  king.  Phamabdzus  dreaded  the 
consequence  of  such  a  discovery :  he  therefore  readily  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  Lysan'der,  and  sent  a  body  of  assassins  to  murder  the 
illustrious  exile.  Alcibiades  was  living  in  a  Phrygian  village,  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his  valor,  that  the  mur- 
derers were  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  and  set  fire  to  his  house.  The 
brave  Athenian  rushed  through  the  flames,  and  clove  down  the  foremost 
of  the  assassins,  but  the  rest  overwhelmed  him  with  showers  of  darts, 
and  he  fell  by  a  multitude  of  wounds.  The  Athenians  paid  an  involun- 
tary and  extraordinary  homage  to  his  talents,  for  they  at  once  abandoned 
diemselves  to  despair,  and  made  no  effort  to  retrieve  the  hapless  condi- 
tion of  their  countr}'. 


Sbction  v.— lytmmooZ  Rtde  of  SpaHtb^^Third  PeUponmnan  War* 

FROM   B.  C.  404   TO   B.  O.  361. 

Thb  confederates  had  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  but  soon 
foand  diat  they  had  thereby  subjected  themselves  to  the  galling  tyranny 
of  the  SpailatiB.    Lysan^der  proved  to  be  the  worst  oppressor  that  had 
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erer  been  raised  to  power;  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Aaia  woold  have 
gladly  chosen  the  non-despotism  of  Persia,  in  preference  to  his  ayvrioe 
and  cnieltv.  But,  to  secure  her  power,  Sparta  had  established  aa  oli* 
garchy  of  her  creatures  in  every  state,  and  supported  those  domestic 
tyrannies  with  arms  and  money.  The  power  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens  was  secured  and  maintained  by  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the 
Aorop'olis :  thus  supported,  these  despots  set  no  bounds  to  their  cruelty 
and  rapacity,  putting  to  death  all  who  possessed  wealth  or  politicid 
influence,  and  enriching  themselves  by  oonfiscations. 

The  city  seemed  to  possess  only  two  classes  of  inhabitants,  the  ready 
instruments  of  cruelty  and  the  patient  victims  of  tyranny ;  three  tiiou- 
sand  miscreants  were  found  to  act  as  a  bodyguard  to  the  tyrants ;  all 
4he  other  citizens  were  disarmed,  and  thoae  who  were  suspected  or  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  constitution,  were  either  murdered  or  driven  into 
exile.  The  dockyards  were  demolished  in  order  to  cripple  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  the  Athenians ;  the  bmna,  or  pulpit  oa  the  Pnyx,  was 
turned  to  the  land  side,  that  the  view  of  the  sea  might  not  awaken  glo- 
rious recollections,  or  revive  patriotic  emotions,  aibd  all  instruction  in 
oratory  was  strictiy  prohibited. 

Although  the  Thebans  had  been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Athenians,  their  hearts  were  affected  by  witnessing  the  evils  brought 
upon  their  rivals  by  the  cruelty  of  the  t3nrants,  and  they  received  inth 
generous  kindness  those  who  fled  from  tiie  persecution  of  the  despota. 
A  numerous  band  of  exiles  was  soon  assembled  at  Thebes,  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Thrasyb'ulus,  whose  daring  valor  was  tempered  by 
prudence  and  humanity.  Under  his  guidance  the  exiles  seized  Phyle, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  At'tica  and  Bceotia,  whence  they 
opened  a  communication  with  the  enemies*  of  the  tyrants  in  the  city. 
Justly  terrified,  the  thirty  and  their  partisans  flew  to  aims,  bat  ti;iey  Bm£* 
fered  a  shameful  defeat ;  and  Thrasyb^ulus,  strengthened  by  the  accea- 
sion  of  new  partisans,  seized  the  Peirse^us.  The  aristociatic  faction,  in 
great  alarm,  aeposed  the  thirty  and  elected  ten  new  magistrates  in  their 
stead,  who  emulated  the  vrickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  to  se- 
.cure  tl^eir  power  sought  assistance  from  Sparta.  LysanMer  quickly 
advanced  to  tiieir  aid,  and  blockaded  the  Peirs'us ;  but  his  pride  and 
ambition  had  given  deep  oflfence  in  Sparta ;  and  Pausinias,  the  most 
popular  of  the  Lacedemonian  princes,  hastily  marched  with  a  second 
army  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Lyaan'der.  Under  the  protection  of  Pau- 
s4nias  the  despots  were  stripped  of  power,  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Athens  .restored,  and  the  Spartan  garrison  withdrawn  from  the  citadel 
(B.C.  403).  Some  of  the  t3rrant8  retired  with  their  followers  to  Eleus'ia ; 
but  their  unequal  hostility  was  easily  defeated  by  the  vigor  of  the  new 
republic.  A  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  put  to  death :  the  rest 
were  pardoned  by  a  general  act  of  amnesty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
people  on  the  motion  of  Thraayb'ulus. 

Scarcely  had  the  constitution  been  restored,  when  the  Athenians  show- 
ed how  greatiy  their  national  character  had  been  deteriorated,  by  con- 
demning the  virtuous  Soc'rates  to  death  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  impiety 
(b.  c.  400).  His  death  was  worthy  of  his  usefiil  and  honorable  life ;  he 
submitted  to  the  injustioe  of  his  countryman  without  murmuring  or  repi- 
ning, and  spent  his  last  moments  in  impressing  on  the  minda  of  hia  frienda. 
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who  mnmtfed  faidiAil  to  him,  those  Bnblime'  l^saonii  of  philosophy 
which  his  eloquent  disciple  Plato  has  trsnamitted  to  posterity. 

Anoth«r  disciple  of  Soc'rates  was  at  the  same  time  less  honorably 
engaged  as  a  hireling  soldier  in  Asia.  Darius  N^thus,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  the  ciown  of  Persia  to  his  eldest  son  Artaxer^xes,  sumamed 
lAiimoa  from  the 'strength  of  his  memory.  Cyprus,  his  younger  broth- 
er, was  stimulated  by  the  queen  dowager  Parysdtis,  to  claim  the  king- 
dooiyon  the  ground  of  his  having  been  born  the  son  of  a  king,  while  the 
birth  of  Artaxer'xes  took  i^ace  while  Darhis  was  as  yet  in  a  private 
station.  Cy^ms,  while  governor  of  lower  Asia,  had  ea(med  the  grati- 
tude of  Lvsan'der  and  the  Spartans,  by  supplying  them  with  money  td 
carry  on  the  war  against  Athens,  and  in  return  he  obtained  their  permis- 
sion to  raise  an  auxiliary  force  in  Greece  to  aid  his  intended  rebellion. 
Thirteen  thousand  adventurers  soon  enrolled  themselves  under  his  stand- 
ard, consisting  not  only  of  the  Spartans  aofd  their  allses,  but  of  some 
renegade  Athenians,  among  whom  was  Xen'ophoa,  the  celebrated  his- 
toiian.  With  these  auxiliaries,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
of  his  wwn  provincials,  Cyprus  invaded  Upper  Asia,  and  advanced  willh 
little  diflieul^  into  BabyUnia  (b.  c.  400).  Here  he  encountered  his 
hfother's  ioMsense  army,  dnd  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  royal 
guards,  was  slain  on  the  field.  His  army,  according  to  the  usual 
enstom  of  Asiatics,  dispersed  immediately;  and  the  Greeks  were 
left  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  to  effect  a  difficult 
retreat  of  more  than  a  thoosaad  miles.  Their  leaders  proposed  terms 
ef  aooommodataon  to  the  Persians.  They  were  invited  to  a  conference, 
under  the  pk«tence  of  arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  were  mercilessly 
butch^ed.  Undismayed,  they  chose  new  commanders ;  and  ailer  en- 
during incredible  hardships,  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  to  their  un- 
live couBlry.  Thus  gloriously  ended  **  ihe  retreat  of  the  ten  ttaousaAd  ;** 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  original  guilt  of  the  expedition. 

The  remnant  of  the  ten  thousand  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Spnitans,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
fiom  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Artaxer'xes.  A  desultory  war  e!a- 
•aed,  productive  of  no  important  result,  until  the  command  of  the  Greek 
farces  was  given  to  Ageailaus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  La- 
c6iiia  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Lysan^dsr.  Ageailaus  depart- 
ed far  Asia  just  as  the  Spartans  had  escaped  firom  the  peril  of  a  plot 
farmed  for  their  destruction  by  the  subject  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  ambitious  Cin^adon  (s.  c.  d96).  LysanMer,  the  author 
of  his  greatness,  accompanied  Ageailaus,  hoping  to  re-establiah  the  lA- 
flnenee  which  he  had  formeriy  possessed  in  the  Asiatic  cities.  But 
A^ssilius  treated  him  with  the  most  mortifying  neglect,  and  Lysan'der 
retomed  home,  unpitied,  to  bewail  his  friend's  ingratitude. '  The  Spar- 
tan monaoroh,  thus  fiwed  fisom  a  dangecous  rival,  ihea  directed  his  entire 
nttenlkm  to  ihe  war,  and  d^ated  die  Persians  in  several  battles.  It 
in  very  probable  that  Agesilte  would  have  shaken  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xer'xes,  had  not  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  his  countrymen  provoked  the 
general  enmity  of  all  the  QtbA  states,  and  kindled  a  new  Peloponne- 


Vnder  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  LysanMer  and  the  Spartan  kins 
Facnsaniaa  were  aent  to  intade  the  Theban  territories.    The  foraEwr  l^id 
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Biege  to  Hali&i/tas,  the  latter  encamped  in  the  neighboibdod  of  Plattt'tf* 
The  garrieon  of  Haliar'tus,  taking  advantage  of  this  diyision  of  the  hos- 
tile forces,  made  a  sudden  sally,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  widi  great 
slaughter,  LysanMer  himself  being  slain  (b.  c.  394).  Paus^nias  c^ 
tained  leave  to  bnry  the  dead,  on  condition  of  evacuating  B<B6tia ;  and 
he  returned  disgraced  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  soon  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  news  of  this  event  revived  the  courage  of  the  enemies  of  Spar'- 
ta ;  a  league  for  mutual  pvotection  was  formed  by  the  republics  or  Ar- 
gos,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  to  which  most  of  the  colonies  in 
Thrace  and  Macedon  acceded.  Agesilaus  was  immediately  recalled 
from  Asia,  and  he  obeyed  the  summons  with  great  promptitude,  leaving 
his  fleet,  and  a  portion  of  liie  Asiatic  army,  under  the  charge  of  his 
kinsman  Pisan'der.  C6non,  one  of  th%  ten  admirals,  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  anger  of  the  Athenian  populace  after  the  seafigfat  at  Argiatf- 
S8B,  found  a  generous  protector  in  Evag'oras,  king  of  Oy'prus,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Artaxer'xes.  The  Persian  monarch, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Agesilius,  gladly  supplied  G6non  with  the 
means  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  which  might  cope  with  that  of  Spar'ta. 
Knowing  the  vanity  and  inexperience  of  PisanMer,  Cdnon  sailed  in 
quest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Dorian  shore ;  and  off  the  harbor 
of  Cnfdus  gained  a  decisive  victory,  by  which  the  Spartan-  navy  was 
annihilated,  and  its  empire  over  the  maritime  states  irreirievaibly  de- 
stroyed. With  consummate  skill  Conon  availed  himself  of  this  suc- 
cess to  restore  not  only  the  independence  of  Athens,  but  her  supremacy 
in  the  ^gean  sea.  He  conducted  his  victorious  fleet  to  the  principal 
islands  and  colonies,  and,  either  by  persuasion  or  menace,  induced  them 
to  renew  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient  mistress. 
.  Agesilaus  received  the  intelligence  of  this  imexpected  reverse  just 
as  he  was  about  to  engage  a  Theban  army  at  Conmefa  (b.  c.  394).  He 
animated  his  soldiers  by  falsely  reporting  that  the  Spartan  fleet  had  been 
victorious ;  but  even  this  stratagem  failed  to  gain  him  decisive  soccees. 
He  won  the  battle,  indeed,  but  at  such  a  heavy  cost  that  his  victory  was 
nearly  as  calamitous  as  a  defeat.  The  heist  and  bravest  of  the  Spartan 
veterans  fell,  and  Agesilius  himself  was  dangerously  wounded.  The 
battles  of  Cnfdus  and  Coronefa  were  the  only  important  engagements 
in  this  war,  which  lasted  nearly  eight  years ;  bodi  parties  exhausted 
their  strength  in  petty  skirmishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth ;  and 
that  wealthy  city  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  rivalry  of  tbe 
Argive  and  Spartan  factions. 

Conon  having  employed  the  Persian  money  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Athens,  and  the  Persian  fleet  to  restore  its  maritinie  supremacy,  became 
suspected  by  Aitaxer^xes  of  designing  to  raise  a  revolt  of  the  Grades  in 
Asia ;  and  diis  suspicion  was  fostered  by  Spartan  emissaries,  who  offers 
ed  to  abandon,  in  the  name  of  their  government,  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty,  provided  ^mt  the  Persian  monaroh  would  grant  fikvorable  terms 
of  peace.  Artaxer'xes  listened  to  the  treacherous  piopoaals ;  Cdnon 
was  seized  and  murdered  in  prison ;  articles  of  peace  were  arranged 
with  the  Spartan  Antal^cidas,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  cities 
was  saciificed,  and  the  independence  of  all  the  minor  republics  pro- 
qfaimed.    The  Persian  monarch  and  the  Spartan  republic  took  upon 


iheiMelTes  to  eBforce  the  latter  regulation,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
▼ent  Athens  from  maintainiag  her  Superiority  over  the  maritime  states, 
aod  Thebes  from  becoming  mistress  of  the  Boeotian  cities  (b.  c.  387). 
The  disgraceftil  .peace  of  Antal'cidas,  by  which  the  Spartans  resigned 
the  free  cities  of  Asia  to  a  barbarian,  in  order  to  gratify  their  unworthy 
jealousies,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  selfish  policy  inculcated  by  the 
laws  of  Lycur'gus  was  as  ruinous  as  it  was  scandalous. 

The  city  of  Olyn'thus,  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula,  having  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  Spartans,  an  army  was  sent  to  reduce  it ;  but 
this  was  found  no  easy  task ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  war  of  four 
years,  in  which  the  Spartans  suffered  many  severe  defeats,  that  the 
0]3nithians  were  forced  to  accept  a  peace  (m  very  humiliating  condi- 
tions. In  the  course  of  this  war,  PhoB^idas,  a  Spaitan  general,  in  vio- 
latioa  of  the  laws  of  nations,  seized  the  Cadmefa,  or  citadel  of  Thebes, 
then  enjoying  a  profound  peace ;  and  his  crime  was  justified  and  re- 
warded by  Agesilaus  (b.  c.  3^3).  The  chief  of  the  Theban  patriots 
fled  ID  Athens*  where  they  were  kindly  received ;  an  oligarchy  of  trai- 
tors was  established  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan  garrison ;  and 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  the  misery  that  Athens  had  endured  under  the 
ifairty  tyrants.  ^ 

Pelop'idas,  one  of  the  Theban  exiles,  stimulated  bv  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  Thxasyb'lus,  concerted,  with  a  friend  who  had  remained  in 
Thebes,  a  bold  plan  for  the  liberation  of  his  country..  The  most  licen- 
tiuus  of  the  tyrants  were  invited  to  a  feast ;  and  when  they  were  hot 
with  wine,  the  conspirators  entered  disguised  as  courtesans,  and  slew 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  debauchery  (b.  c.  378).  The  rest  of  the 
traitors  met  a  similar  fate;  and  the  patriots  being  reinforced  by  an 
Athenian  army,  vigorously  besieged  the  citadel,  and  soon  forced  the 
Lacedsmonian  garrison  to  capitulate. 

Cleombrotus  was  sent  with  a  numerous  army  from  Lacediemon,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  to  chastise  the  Thebans.  The  Athenians  were 
beginning  to  repent  of  their  having  aided  the  revolters ;  but  a  perfidious 
attempt  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  Spartan  generals  to  seize  the 
Peine'uSy  as  Phae'bidas  had  the  Cadmefa,  the  whole  city  of  Athens  was 
filled  with  just  indignation,  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  for  war.  Agesilius  himself  repeatedly  invaded  Boeotia,  without 
performing  anything  worthy  of  his  former  dame.  ■  Pelop^idas,  who  was, 
chosen  genend  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  won  two  splendid  victories 
at  Tanag'ra  and  Tegy^ra,  though  in  the  btter  fight  he  had  to  encounter 
a  vast  disparity  of  force;  The  Athenians  swept  the  Spartan  navy  from 
the  seas,  and  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  maritime 
states,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  independence,  renewed 
their  confeaeracy  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  the  invention  of 
a  new  system  of  tactics  by  Iphic'rates,  was  fatal  to  the  ancient  supe- 
riority of  the  Lacedsmouian  phalanx.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  have 
saved  Spar'ta  from  destruction,  had  not  the  Thebans,  intoxicated  with 
success,  provoked  hostility  by  their  vaunting  pride,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  treated  the  cities  of  B(B6tia. 

A  convention  of  all  the  Grecjan  states  was  summoned  to  Spar'ta,  at 
the  request  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  wished  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
chief  republics  in  subduiiig  an  insurrection  of  the  Egyptians  (b.  c. 
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372).  Tke  representative  of  the  Thebans  was  Epaminon'das,  the  best 
military  commander  that  Greece  had  yet  produced,  and  the  wisest 
statesman  it  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Per^icles.  His  eloquent  de* 
nmiciation  of  Spartan  ambition  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  deputies,  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  Agesil^us  could  not 
remore ;  the  assembly  was  dissolved  wimout  coming  to  any  conclusion ; 
but  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  destrojred  for  ever.  Early  in  the  M^ 
lowing  spring,  CleomlMr6tu8,  who,  during  the  sickness  of  Agesitdus  had 
been  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  invaded  Bce6tia  with  a  powerful 
army.  Epaminon^das  met  him  on  the  memorable  field  o^  Leuc'tra,  and 
by  attacking  the  long  lines  of  the  Lacedfemonians  with  massy  cblumns, 
won  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Cleombr6tns  himself  was  slain.  The 
consequences  of  this  battle  were  more  important  than  the  trimnph 
itself;  for  all  the  states  previously  under  ^e  yoke  of  Spar'ta  began 
openly  to  aspire  at  independence. 
^  The  Athenians,  though  justly  enraged  with  the  Spartans,  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Leuc'tra.  They 
withdrew  their  friendship  from  the  Thebans,  who  soon,  however,  found 
a  more  powerftd  ally  in  J^son,  the  captain*general  of  Thessaly.  This 
noble  prince,  who  had  planned  the  union  of  all  the  Grecian  states  into 
a  single  monarchy,  of  which  he  designed  himself  to  be  the  head, 
jbined  the  Thebans  after  the  battle,  and  meditated  a  truce  between 
them  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  planning  further  schemes  of  empire, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  seven  assassins  in  the  presence  of  his  anny 
(b.  o.  370).  Two  of  the  murderers  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  five  escaped 
by  the  fleetness  of  their  hofses,  and  were  received  in  the  Grecian  re« 
publics  as  heroic  assertors  of  liberty. 

No  peril  more  imminently  threatened  Spar'ta  than  the  revolt  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states  which  had  hitherto  tamely  submitted  to  her  au« 
thority ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  their  subjugation  by  force,  lest 
they  might  combine  together  for  mutual  protection.  These  states  were 
equally  reluctant  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,  until  they  had  se- 
cured 9ie  support  of  a  Theban  anny ;  and  they  sent  pressing  messages 
for  aid  to  B<B6tia.  Afler  some  delay,  EpaminonMas  and  Pelop'idas 
were  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  a  powerfU  army,  and 
they  advanced  without  interruption  into  Lac6nia,  where  the  face  of  an 
enemy  had  not  been  seen  for  five  centuries  (b.  c.  369).  The  whole 
country  was  laid  desolate ;  but  what  was  more  afllicting  to  the  Spar- 
tans even  than  these  ravages,  EpaminonMas  rebuilt  the  ancient  city  of 
Mess^ne,  placed  a  Theban  garrison  in  its  citadel,  and  called  back  the 
wreck  of  the  Messenian  nation  to  their  native  land,  where  they  watched 
every  favorable  occasion  for  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  oppres- 
sors. Scarcely  had  this  great  enterprise  been  accomplished,  when  the 
Theban  generals  heard  uat  the  Athenians  had  not  only  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Spartans,  but  had  sent  a  large  army  to  their  aid,  un- 
der the  command  of  Iphic'rates.  They  immediately  evacuated  Lac6- 
nia,  and  returned  home  laden  with  plunder  through  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth, meeting  no  internmtion  from  Iphic'rates,  who  led  his  forces  by  a 
different  ros3.  The  Tnebans,  instead  of  receiving  their  illustrious 
generals  with  gratitude,  brought  them  to  trial  for  having  continued  their 
command  bey<md  the  time  mnited  by  law«    Peiop'i&s  lost  his  pres- 


enee  of  mind,  and  escaped  with  difficulty ;  but  Epaminon'das,  proudly 
tecountiiig  hia  heroic  deeds,  awed  his  accusers  into  silence,  and  was 
ccmducted  home  in  triumph. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  lingered  during  the  six  following  years. 
The  Spartans  were  engaged  in  punishing  their  revolted  subjects  m  Lar 
c6nia ;  the  Thebans  were  inyolved  in  a  difficult  struggle  against  Alex- 
anMer,  the  tyrant  of  Ph^rae,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  J&- 
son  in  Thessaly,  and  Ptolemy,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
Pelop'idas  was  intrasted  with  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  regu- 
late Uieoe  difficulties.  He  forced  Alexan'der  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
peace  imposed  by  the  Theban  senate,  and  he  restored  Per'diccas,  the 
tegitimttte  heir,  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  To  secure  the  Theban  in- 
terest in  the  north,  he  brought  home  with  him  several  of  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  and  nobles  as  hostages,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
yomiger  brother  of  Pei'diccas,  ana  f\iture  conqueror  of  Greece.  On 
Ids  return,  Pelop'idas  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  tyrant  of  Ph^ras, 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  nor  was  he  liberated  until  Epaminon'das,  after 
the  defeat  of  many  inferior  leaders,  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  where  he 
soon  forced  the  tyrant  Alezan'der  to  unconditional  submisaion.  Peksp^* 
idaa,  after  his  liberation,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Persia,  where 
his  eloquence  so  channed  Artaxer'xes,  that  he  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  Spai'ta  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  Thebans.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Grecian  states  reftised  to  accede  to  this  union,  partly 
fiom  their  ancient  hostility  to  Persia,  partly  from  jealousy  of  Thebes. 
Epaminon'das  was  ^erefore  sent  a  third  time  into  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  former  confederacy 
against  Spar'ta  (b.  c.  366).  He  wasted  much  precious  time  in  trying 
to  obtain  a  naval  power,  and  he  was  long  prevented  from  undertaking 
any  enterprise  of  importance  by  the  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  his  al- 
Mea,  especially  the  Arcadians.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  col- 
league Pelop'idas  fell  in  a  battle  against  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Ph6- 
ras  (b.  c.  364) ;  and  the  Thebans,  through  sorrow  for  his  death,  made 
no  public  rejoicings  for  their  victory.  His  loss  was  poorly  compensa- 
ted by  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  soon  after  murdered  by 
hb  own  family. 

In  the  following  year,  EpaminonMas  entered  upon  his  last  campaign, 
fay  marching  against  the  Peloponnesian  states  which  had  separated 
firom  the  llieban  alliance.  Knowing  the  unprotected  condition  of 
Spax^ta,  he  made  a  forced  march,  and  appeared  be£6re  the  city  while 
die  army  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  His  attack  was  fierce ;  but 
it  was  repelled  by  the  valor  of  Archid'amus,  the  son  of  Agesildus,  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  compelled  the  Thebans  to  retreat.  Foiled  in 
this  attempt,  he  resolved  to  surprise  the  wealthy  city  of  Mantinse'a ; 
and  would  have  succeededi  had  not  a  squadron  of  Athenian  cavalry 
accidentally  reached  the  place  a  little  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Thebans,  smd  by  their  determined  valor  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the. 
assailants.  These  repeated  disappointments  induced  Epaminon'das  to 
hazard  a  pitched  battle.  It  was  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man-. 
tinse'a,  and  was  the  most  arduous  and  sanguinary  contest  in  which  the 
Greeks  had  yet  engaged.  Epaminon'das  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory ; 
the  Thebans,  neglecting  to  pursue  their  advantages,  rendered  this 
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sanguinary  straggle  indecisiTe,  and  productive  of  no  otiier  vmme^eace 
than  a  general  languor  and  debility  in  all  the  Grecian  states.  The 
glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  the  two  great  men  who  had  raised  hex 
to  fame :  a  general  peace  was  established  by  the  mediation  of  Artazer'- 
xes  (b.  c.  362),  on  the  single  condition,  that  each  republic  should  re- 
tain its  respective  possessions. 

Spar^ta  was  anxious  to  recover  Mess^nia ;  but  this  being  opposed  by 
the  Persian  king,  Agesilaus,  to  punish  Artaxer'xes,  led  an  army  into 
Egypt,  where  he  supported  one  rebel  after  another,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  in  tnis  dishonorable  war*  On  his  return  home,  he 
died  in  an  obscure  port  on  the  Cyreniac  coast,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years  fe.  c.  361).  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Spar^ta  had  attained  the  summit  of  her  greatness ;  at  its  close,  she  had 
sunk  into  hopeless  weakness  :  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  this  monarch  by  the  eloquent  Xen^ophon,  it  is  undeniable 
that  most  of  Spar^ta*s  misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  ambition,  the 
obstinacy,  and  tne  perfidy  of  Agesil4us. 

8BCTI0K  yi.-~TA<  Second  Sacred  War.'^De9t7UCtion  of  Grecian  Freedom, 

rROM  B.  c.  361  TO  B.  c.  336. 

ScARCELv  had  the  third  Peloponnesian  war  terminated,  when  the 
Athenians,  by  their  tyranny  and  rapacity  toward  the  maritime  states, 
were  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the  patriot- 
ism of  Conon.  Chdres,  a  blustering,  vulgar  demagogue,  raised  to 
power  by  pandering  to  the  passions  of  a  licentious  populace,  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  supply  meir  exhausted  treasury  by  plundering  the 
wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies.  This  counsel  was  too  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  weaker  states  complained ;  but  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Cos,  and  Rhodes,  together  with  the  city  of  Byzantium,  prepared  openly 
to  revolt,  and  entered  into  a  league  (or  their  mutual  protection  (e.  c. 
358).  Chares  was  sent  to  chastise  the  insurgents :  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Chios,  but  was  driven  from  its  walls  with  disgrace  and  loss ; 
Chibrias,  the  best  leader  that  the  Athenians  possessed,  falling  in  the 
engagement.  The  insurgents,  encouraged  by  this  success,  began  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  to  ravage  the  islands  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  A  new  armament  was  prepared  to  check  their  progress,  and 
it  was  intrusted  to  the  joint  command  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  and 
Iphic'rates ;  but  Chores,  having  been  hindered  by  his  colleagues  from 
hazarding  a  battle  off  Byzan'tium  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
procured  their  recall,  and  had  them  brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
treachery  and  cowardice.  Venal  orators  conducted  the  prosecution ; 
and  a  degraded  people  sentenced  the  two  illustrious  commanders  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  fine.  They  both  retired  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
never  again  entered  the  service  of  their  ungrateful  country.  Chares, 
lefl  uncontrolled,  wholly  neglected  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  and  hired  himself  and  his  troops  to  the  satrap  Artabazus, 
then  in  rebellion  against  Artaxer'xes  O'chus,  king  of  Persia.  This 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Athenians.  O'chus  threatened  them  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  resentment,  unless  they  instantly  recalled  their 
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anBunmt  from  die  East;  and  with  this  mandate  the  degraded. repdb- 
licans  were  forced  to  comply  (b.  c.  356).  The  confederate  states  re- 
gained complete  freedom  and  mdependence,  which  they  preserved  for 
twenty  years,  when  they,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Macedonians. 

Spar'ta,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  having  successivelT  lost  their  suprem- 
acy, the  Amphictyonic  council,  whidb  for  niore  than  a  century  had 
been  a  mere  pageant,  began  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the 
afiairs  of  Greece.    They  issued  a  decree  subjecting  the  Phodans  to  a 
heavy  fine  for  cultivating  some  lands  that  kad  been  consecrated  to 
ApoHo,  and  imposing  a  similar  penalty  on  the  Spartans  for  their  treach- 
erous occi^tion  of  the  Cadmeia  (b.  c.  357).    The  Phocians,  anima- 
ted by  their  leader  Philmn^lus,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Spai^ 
tans,  not  only  refused  obedience,  but  had  recourse  to  arms.     In  defiuice 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  Philom61us  stormed  the  city  of  Del^phi, 
plundered  the  sacred  treasury,  and  employed  its  wealth  in  raising  an 
army  of  mercenary  adventurers.     The  Thebans  and  Lbcrians  were  fore- 
most in  avenging  this  insult  to  the  national  region ;  but  the  war  was 
rather  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes  than  regular  battles.     It  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  sanguinary  spirit  displayed  on  both  sides;  the 
Thebans  murdering  their  captives  as  sacrilegious  wretches ;  the  Phoci- 
ans retaliating  these  cruelties  on  all  the  captives  that  fell  into  their 
hands.     At  length  Philom^lus,  being  forced  to  a  general  engagement 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  was  surrounded,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  made  prisoner,  when  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock, 
to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (b.  c.  353).     Onomar'- 
chos,  the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general,  saiely  conduct- 
ed the  remnant  of  the  army  to  the  fastnesses  of  Del'phi.     He  proved 
an  able  and  prudent  leader.     With  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple 
he  purchased  the  aid  of  Ly'cophron,  the  chief  of  the  Thessalian  prin- 
cess ;  and,  thus  supported,  he  committed  fearful  ravages  in  the  territo- 
ries of  B(B6tia  and  L6cris.     The  Thebans,  in  great  distress,  applied  for 
aid  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  sought  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Greece  (b.  c.  352) :  he  marched  immediately  to 
their  relief,  completely  routed  the  Phocians  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
and  suspended  from  a  gibbet  the  body  of  Onomar'chus  which  was  found 
among  the  slain.     He  dared  not,  however,  pursue  his  advantages  fur- 
ther ;  for  he  knew  that  an  attempt  to  pass  the  straits  of  Thermop^ylas 
would  expose  him  to  the  hostility  of  all  the  Grecian  states  which  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter. 

Phaynus,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding  leaders  of  the  Phocians, 
renewed  the  war,  and  again  became  formidable.  Philip,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  checking  his  progress,  attempted  to  seize  Thermop'ylae ;  but  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  straits  pre-occupied  by  the  Athenians.  He 
returned  home,  apparently  wearied  of  Grecian  politics;  but  he  had 
purchased  the  services  of  venal  orators,  whose  intrigues  soon  afforded 
him  a  plausible  pretext  for  renewed  interference.  The  war  lingered  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  began  to  fail, 
and  the  Phocians  longed  for  peace.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  The- 
hana  was  insatiable:  thev  besought  Pbilip  to  crush  the  impious  pro- 
fanen  of  the  temple ;  and  that  prince,  having  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
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ikt  Adienlans,  m  s^te  of  the  urgont  warniiigs  of  die  {mtriode  Demo^" 
ihones,  passed  the  siraits  without  oppoaitioD,  and  laid  the  unhappf 
Phocians  prostnte  at  the  feet  of  their  inveCente  enemiea  (b.  c.  347)« 
Their  cities  were  dismantled,  their  country  hdd  desolate,  and  their  vote 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council  transferxBd  to  the  king  of  Macedon. 

A  new  sacred  war  was  excited  by  the  artifices  of  jfis'chines,  the 
Aihenian  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  a  venal  orator,  who  had 
kag  sold  himself  to  Philip.  He  accused  th^  Locrians  of  Amphis^sa  of 
cultiTBtiAg  the  Cirrh^an  plain,  which  had  been  consecrated  with  such 
solemn  ceremonies  in  the  first  sacred  war  The  Locrians,  after  the 
example  of  the  Phocians,  refused  obedience  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Amphic^tjroos ;  and  the  charge  of  conducting  the  war  against  tliem  was 
intrusted  to  Plutip  (b.  c.  339).  He  hastened  to  Delphi,  marched 
against  Amphis^sa,  tock  it  by  storm ;  and  soon  after  reyealed  bis  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Elatefa, 
dM  capital  of  Pbdcis.  The  Athenians  and  Thebans  instantly  took  up 
arms;  but  diey  intrusted  their  forces  to  incompetent  generals;  and 
when  they  encountered  the  Macedonians  at  Chnronebt,  they  wete 
irretrievaiMy  defeated.  The  independence  of  the  Grecian  communities 
was  dras  destroyed ;  and  in  a  general  ccnvention  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states  at  Corinth  (b.  o.  337),  Philip  was  chosen  captain-general  of  con- 
federate Greece,  and  appointed  to  lead  their  united  forces  against  the 
Persian  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   HISTOBY  OP   »f ACEDON. 

Thx  noige  of  Mmmt  Ho^Hias  McpvnXM  Thxaoe  and  Mftcedoa  fironi 
nordiem  Europe,  and  the  Cambtliiiaii  mMmtaiiia  on  the  soiikh  diyide  the 
latter  country  from  Theesaljr.  The  space  interrening  between  theae 
mountaia^hains  was,  during  a  long  sueceaaion  of  agea,  diadnguiahed  by 
different  appellationa,  according  as  the  barbarous  nations  that  tenanted 
these  r^giona  rose  into  temporary  evinenee.  The  moat  ancient  name 
ef  Maoedonift  was  ^math'ia;  but  the  time  and  caaae  of  the  appella^iaa 
being  changed  are  tmknown.  It  is  difficnlt  to  describe  the  boundaries 
of  a  country  whose  limits  were  eonstantly  yaiying;  but  in  its  most 
ioarishing  stale,  Macedon  waa  beonded  on  ike  north  by  the  mer 
Str^on,  and  the  Scardian  branch  of  Mount  Hsb^us  ;  on  uie  east  by 
the  ^gean  sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cambtinian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic.  It  was  94Jd  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  nations ;  and  this  number  will  not  appear  exaggerated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  eaqb  of  its  oities  and  towns  was  regarded  as  an 
independent  state. 

liie  western  division  of  the  eountry,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was 
tar  the  most  part  possessed  by  the  uneiyilized  Taulant'ii.  In  their  ter- 
litoiT  stood  Epidam'nus,  founded  by  a  Orcyrean  colony,  whose  name 
the  Romans  changed  to  Dyrac^chiom  {DuroMMo),  on  account  of  its  ilV 
omened  signification ;  and  Apoll6nia,  a  city  colonized  by  the  CoHn- 
Ihians.  Soudi  of  the  Taulanf  ii,  but  still  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  was  the 
territory  of  the  Alymi6te,  whose  chief  cities  were  El^a,  and  Buliis. 
East  of  these  lay  a  litde  inland  distoict  called  the  kingdom  of  Ordstes, 
because  the  son  of  Agamen/non  is  said  to  have  settled  there  after  die 
qmrder  of  his  mother. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  called  JEmath^ia  or  Macedonia 
Proper,  contained  iBgtt^a,  or  Edes^sa,  the  cradle  of  die  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  PeHa,  the  farorite  capital  of  its  most  powerftd  kin^s. 
The  districts  of  ^ma^'iadiat  j>oraered  die  sea  were  called  Pifoa, 
and  were  consecrated  to  the  Muses  :  diey  contained  the  important  cities 
Pyd'na,  Phylace,  and  Dfum.  Nonheast  was  die  region  of  Amphaz'itis, 
bordering  the  lliermaic  golf:  its  chief  cities  were  Ther^ma,  subse- 
onei^y  called  Thessalonica  {SaUmieki),  and  Staglra,  die  birthplaoe  of 

Aiistode. 

The  Chalcidian  peninsula,  between  die  Thermaio  and  Strymonian 
gulfsj  has  its  coast  deeply  indented  by  noble  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
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JEg^BXL  sea.  It  contained  many  important  trading  cities  and  colonies, 
the  chief  of  which,  Pall6ne,  in  the  headland  of  the  same  name :  Potids'a, 
a  Corinthian  colony ;  Torone,  on  the  Toronaic  gulf;  and  Olyn^thos, 
famous  for  the  many  sieges  it  sustained.  In  the  region  of  Ed6niay 
near  the  river  Str^mon,  was  Amphip^olis,  a  farorite  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  Scotus^sa,  and  Crenides,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
Philip'pi  hy  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  most  remarkable  moimtains  of  Macedon  were  the  Scardian 
and  other  branches  from  the  chain  of  He^mus ;  Pangae'us,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  A'thos,  which  juts  into  the 
iEgean  sea,  forming  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  ptpmontory;  and 
Olym'pus,  which  partly  belonged  to  Thessaly.  Most  of  these^  but 
especially  the  Scardian  chain  and  Mount  A'thos,  were  richly  wooded, 
and  the  timber  they  produced  was  highly  valued  by  shipbuilders.  The 
principal  rivers  falling  into  the  Adriatic  were  the  Panyasus,  the  Ap'sus, 
the  Laiis,  and  the  Celyd'nns ;  on  the  JEgean  side  were  the  Haliac^mon, 
the  E^rigon,  the  Ax'ius,  and  the  Str^mon,  which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Macedon,  until  Philip  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Nes'* 
iras. 

The  soil  of  Macedonia  was  very  fruitful ;  on  tiie  seacoast  especially 
it  produced  great  abundance  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  most  of  its 
mountains  were  rich  in  minieral  treasures.  Macedonia  was  celebrated 
for  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  to  which  great  attention  was  paid ;  m> 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  brood  mares  being  kept  in.  the  royal  stud  al 
P611a. 


Sectioit  II.— History  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy. 
FROM  B.  c.  813  TO  B.  c.  323. 

Av  Argive  colony,  conducted  by  Car'anus,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
(Emath'ia  by  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and  to  have  been  conducted 
.  by  a  flock  of  goats  to  the  city  of  Edes^sa,  which  was  easily  stormed 
(*B.  <C.  813).  The  kingdom  thus  founded  was  gradually  enlarged  al  the 
elpense  of  the  neighboring  barbarous  nations  ;  and  was  fast  rising  into 
importance,  when,  in  the  reign  of  king  Amyn'tas,  it  became  tributary  to 
the  Persians  (b.  o.  513),  immediately  ailer  the  return  of  Darfus  from 
his  ScytMan  campaign.  Afber  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Platae'as, 
Macedon  recovered  its  independence;  which,  however,  was  never 
recognised  by  the  Persian  kings.  Per'diccas  II.  (b.  c.  554),  on  coming 
.to  the  throne,  found  his  dominions  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  lUyri- 
ans  and  Thracians,  while  his  brother  was  encouraged  to  contest  the 
crown  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  induced  by  these  circumstances  to 
take  the  Spartan  side  in  the  first  Peloponnesian  war,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  Bras'idas  was  owing  to  his  active  co-operation. 

Civilization  and  the  arts  of  social  life  were  introduced  into  Macedo- 
ida  by  Archeldus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Per'diccas  (b.  c.  413).  His 
plans  for  the  reform  of  the  government  were  greatly  impeded  by  the 
jealous  hostility  of  the  nobles,  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  princes, 
barely  conceding  to  their  kings  the  right  of  precedence.  He  was  a 
generous  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men ;  he  invited  Soc'rates  U> 
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court ;  uid  munificently  protected  Eurip'ides  when  be  was  forced  to 
depart  from  Athens. 

Archeldns  was  murdered  by  Craferus,  one  of  his  favorites 
(b.  c.  400) ;  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  civil  wars  and 
sanguinary  revolations,  which  possess  no  interest  or  importance.  They 
were  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Philip  (b.  c.  360),  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Per'diccas  III.,  escaped  from  Thebes,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  as  a  hostage,  and  was  chosen  king  in  preference  to  his 
nephew,  whose  infancy  disqualified  him  from  reigning  in  a  crisis  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Philip  found  his  new  kingdom  assailed  by  four  formidable  armies, 
and  distracted  by  the  claims  of  two  rival  competitors  for  the  throne^ 
one  of  whom  had  the  powerful  support,  of  the  Athenians.  Educated 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  state-policy  by  the  great  Epaminon'das,  Philip 
displayed  valor  and  wisdom  adequate  to  the  crisis :  he  purchased,  by 
large  bribes,  the  forbearance  rather  than  the  friendship  of  the  Illyrians, 
Psonians,  and  Thracians;  he  then  marched  with  his  whole  force 
against  Argee^us  and  his  Athenian  auxiliaries,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
general  engagement,  Argse'us  was  slain,  and  his  supporters  remained 
jprisoners  of  war.  Philip,  anxious  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Athenians, 
dismissed  his  captives  without  ransom,  and  resigned  his  pretensions  to 
Amphip^olis. 

Having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
its  security  by  in^roving  the  tactics  and  military  discipline  of  his  sub- 
jects. Epaminon^das,  at  Leuc'tra  and  Mantinela,  had  shown  the  supe- 
riority of  a  heavy  column  over  the  long  lines  in  which  the  Greeks  usu- 
ally arranged  their  forces ;  and,  improving  on  this  lesson,  he  instituted 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  He  soon  found  the  advantage  of 
this  improvement:  having  been  forced  to  war  by  the  Paeonians,  he 
sobdued  their  country,  and  made  it  a  Macedonian  province ;  and  then, 
without  resting,  he  marched  against  the  lUyrians,  whom  he  overthrew 
so  decisively,  that  they  begged  for  peace  on  any  conditions  he  pleased 
to  impose. 

While  Athens  was  involved  in  the  fatal  war  against  the  colonies 
Philip,  though  professing  the  wannest  friendship  for  the  republic,  ca|»* 
tared  Amphip'olis,  Pyd^na,  and  Potidae'a ;  and  stripped  C6ty8,  king  of 
Thrace,  the  most  faithful  ally  the  Athenians  possessed,  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  dominions.  Thence  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  t3nrants 
of  Thes'saly  and  Epirus ;  and  received  from  the  Thessalians,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  services,  the  cessicm  of  all  the  revenues  arising  from  their 
fidrs  and  markets,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  harbors  and 
shipping.  When  the  campaign  was  concluded  (b.  c.  357),  he  married 
Oljrm'pias,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  a  princess  equally  remark- 
able for  her  crimes  and  her  misfortunes. 

While  Greece  was  distracted  by  the  second  sacred  war,  Philip  was 
steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of  extending  his  northern  frontiers,  and 
securing  the  maritime  cities  oT  Thrace.  He  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Rersoblep'tes  and  an  Athenian  army ;  in  spite,  however,  of  these 
enemies,  he  captured  the  important  city  of  Methone ;  but  he  deemed 
the  conquest  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  during  the  siege. 
His  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  sacred  war,  which  he  was  invi- 
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ted  10  und^irtike  hf  the  Tl^ebans.  Hamg  rabdued  the  FhodaiiB,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  Thennop'ylie  (b.  c.  352)i  but  ii^aa  baffled  by 
the  energetic  promptitude  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  roused  to  this 
display  of  valor  by  the  eloquent  harangues  of  the  orator  Demosthenes, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  opposing  Philip's  designs  against  Gre- 
cian liberty.  He  was  soon  after  doomed  to  meet  a  second  disappoint- 
ment ;  his  troops  being  driven  from  the  island  of  Eubie^a  by  the  virtu- 
ous Ph6cidn,  the  last  and  most  incorruptible  of  the  long  list  of  generals 
and  statesmen  that  adorned  the  Athenian  republio. 

These  disappointments  only  stimulated  his  activity.  Having  pup- 
ehased,  by  large  bribes,  the  services  of  several  traitors  in  Olyn'thus,  he 
jnarched  against  that  opulent  city  (b.  c.  349),  while  the  venal  orators  at 
Athens,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  dissuaded  the  careless  and 
eensual  Athenians  from  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their  allies.  The 
noble  exhortations,  sdemn  warnings,  and  bitter  reproaches  of  Demos'- 
•Aenes,  failed  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  energy :  they  wasted  the 
time  of  action  in  discussions,  embassies,  and  fruitless  expeditions ; 
and  when  they  began  to  prepare  for  some  more  serious  inteiference, 
they  were  astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  Olyn'thns  was  no  more. 
It  had  been  betrayed  to  Phihp,  who  levelled  its  walls  and  buildings  to 
tile  ground,  and  dragged  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  This  triumph 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Chalcidian  peninsula,  wi& 
its  valuable  commercial  marts  and  seaports.  His  artifices  and  bribes 
disarmed  the  vengeance  of  the  Athenians,  and  lulled  them  into  a  fatal 
security,  while  Philip  finally  put  an  end  to  the  sacred  war,  by  the  vMmr 
destruction  of  the  Phocians.  They  even  permitted  him  to  extend  his 
conquests  in  Thebes,  and  to  acquire  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  by  leading  an  armament  thither,  which  eomj^eted  the 
kmmliation  of  the  Spartans. 

For  several  yeats  Philip  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  oodh 
knercial  cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
t^ropon^tis,  while  the  Athenians  made  some  vigorous  but  desuhory 
efforts  to  check  his  progress.  At  length  the  third  sacred  war  against 
the  Locrians  of  Amphis'sa  gare  him  an  opportunity  of  again  af^aring 
M  ^e  champion  of  the  national  religion  of  Greece.  He  entered  Ph6- 
eis,  and  thence  marched  to  Amphis'sa,  which  he  totally  destroyed 
(b.  c.  338).  Before  the  southern  Greeks  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment,  he  threw  off  the  mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
plans,  and  announced  to  the  states  his  design  of  becoming  their  master^ 
by  seizing  and  fortifying  Elateia.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians  united 
(n  defence  of  Grecian  liberty,  but  unfortunately  they  intrusted  their 
forces  to  feeble  and  treacherous  commanders.  They  encountered  the 
Macedonians,  headed  by  Philip  and  his  valiant  son  Alexander,  in  the 
plains  of  Cheron6ia,  and  were  irretrievably  ruined.  They  were  forced 
to  accept  of  peace  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  treated  the  Thebans 
with  dreadfid  severity,  but  showed  great  forbearance  and  kindness  to 
the  Athenians.  In  the  following  year  a  general  convention  of  the 
Grecian  states  was  held  at  Coiinth,  where  it  was  resolved  that  all 
should  unite  in  a  war  against  the  Persians,  and  that  Philip  should  be 
appointed  captain-general  of  the  confederate  forces.  While  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  this  great  enterprise,  Philip  was  stabbed  to  the 
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beail  by  PMiBaidui  a  Macedonian  nobleman  (b.  c.  336),  wboaemotiTea 
for  committing  such  an  atrocious  crime  can  not  be  aatiBfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

Alexsn^er,  deservedly  snmamed  die  Greats  succeeded  Us  fatheri 
but  on  his  accession  baa  to  contend  against  a  boat  of  enemies.  Tbe 
Tbracians,  tbe  lUjnnana,  and  tbe  otber  barbarous  tribes  of  tbe  nortb, 
look  up  aims,  boping  tbat  tbey  migbt  easily  triumpb  over  bis  youtb  and 
inexperience.  But  tbey  were  miserably  disappointed.  Alexander,  in 
an  incredibly  sbort  space  of  time,  forced  tbeir  fastnesses,  and  inflicted 
en  them  so  severe  a  cbastisement,  tbat  tbey  never  again  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolt.  But,  in  tbe  meantime,  a  report  bad  been  spread  in 
Greece,  tbat  Alexander  bad  fallen  in  Illyr'ia.  Tbe  different  states 
began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  sbaking  off  tbe  yoke  of  Mace- 
don  ;  and  tbe  Tbebans  took  tbe  lead  in  tbe  revolt,  by  murdering  tbe 
governors  tbat  Pbilip  bad  appointed,  and  besieging  tbe  garrison  in  the 
Cadmdta  (a.  c  335).  Fourteen  days  bad  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Alex- 
ander»  eager  for  vengeance,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
After  a  brief  struggle,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  levelled  with 
tbe  ground.  Tbe  conqueror  sparod  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
descMiided  from  Pin'dar,  of  tbe  priestly  families,  and  of  aU  who  had 
abowa  attachment  to  the  Macedonian  interest ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
inhaKitmifcta  wero  doomod  to  death  or  slaveiy.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  Bceotians  in  Alexander's  army  were  more  active 
than  the  Macedonians  in  this  scene  of  baibari^,  and  tbat  the  Tbebans, 
by  tbeir  previous  treatment  of  the  Bceotian  cities,  badprovoked  retali- 
ation. Alexander  subsequently  regretted  the  fate  of  Tliebes,  and  con- 
feeaed  that  its  destruction  was  both  cruel  and  impolitic. 

Tbia  dreadful  calamity  apread  terror  throughout  Greece ;  the  states 
hastened  to  renew  tbeir  submission ;  and  Alexander,  whose  whole  soul 
was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Asia,  accepted  their  excuses,  and  renewed 
the  confederacy,  of  which  his  father  bad  been  chosen  chief.  He  then 
intnisted  the  government  of  Greece  and  Macedon  to  Antip'ater,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  great  empire  of  Persia  with  an  army  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot  (b.  c.  334). 
He  led  his  forces  to  Sestus  in  Thrace,  whence  they  were  transported 
across  the  Hellespont  without  opposition,  the  Persians  having  totally 
neglected  the  defence  of  their  western  frontier. 

The  Persian  satraps  rejected  the  prudent  advice  of  Mem'non,  who 
reomunended  them  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  force  the  Macedo- 
aisas  to  return  home  by  tne  pressure  of  famine ;  but  they  coUected  an 
immense  army,  with  which  they  took  post  on  the  Grimicus,  a  river 
chat  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Propon'tis.  Alexander  did  not  hes- 
itate a  moment  in  engaging  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  hostile  forces.  He  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of  bis 
cavairy,  and,  aAer  being  exposed  to  great  personal  danger,  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thir^ 
of  the  light  infantry.  This  glorious  achievement  was  followed  by  tb!s 
subjugation  of  ail  the  provinces  west  of  the  river  Hdlys,  which  bad 
formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia;  and  before  tbe  first  campaign 
doaed,  Alexander  was  the  undisputed  master  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  sec(md  «^»ppftig»f  opened  with  the  reduction  of  Phrygia,  after 
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wUcli  tlie  ](f  acedonian  hero  entered  Cilicia,  and,  marcliiiig  throagh  dM 
pass  called  the  Syri&n  Gates,  reached  the  bay  of  Is'sus,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  Darius  and  the  Persian  army.  But  that  monarch, 
persuaded  by  his  flatterers  that  Alexander  was  afraid  to  meet  him  and 
trembled  at  his  approach,  had  entered  the  defiles  in  quest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  entangled  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Syrian 
straits,  where  it  was  impossible  to  derive  advantage  from  his  vast 
superiority  of  numbers.  Alexander  instantly  prepared  to  profit  by  this 
imprudence.  He  attacked  the  barbarian  columns  with  his  resistless 
phalanx,  and  broke  them  to  pieces.  The  valor  of  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries in  the  pay  of  Persia  for  a  time  rendered  the  victory  doubtful ;  but 
the  Macedonians,  victorious  in  every  other  part  of  the  field,  attacked 
this  body  in  flank,  and  put  it  to  a  total  rout.  Darius  fied  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  his  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  Persians 
entangled  and  crowded  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  suffered  so 
severely  in  their  flight,  that  they  made  no  eflfort  to  defend  their  camp, 
which,  with  all  its  vast  treasures,  became  the  prey  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  conduct  of  Alexander  ailer  this  unparalleled  victory  proved  that 
he  deserved  success.  He  treated  the  captive  Persian  princesses  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  and  dismissed  without  ransom  the 
Greeks  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  while  fighting  against  their 
country. 

Before  invading  Upper  Asia,  Alexander  prudently  resolved  to  subdue 
the  maritime  provinces.  He  encountered  no  resistance  until  he 
*  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  city  of  Tyre,  when  the  inhabitants 
boldly  set  him  at  defiance.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  narrow 
limits  to  describe  the  siege  of  this  important  place  (b.  c.  332).  Sufiice 
it  to  say,  that,  after  a  tedious  siege  and  desperate  resistance,  Tyre  was 
taken  by  storm  and  its  inhabitants  either  butchered  or  enslaved.  This 
success  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  Palestine,  except  GixA^ 
which  made  as  obstinate  a  defence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  pun- 
ished. From  Gdza  the  Macedonians  entered  Egypt,  which  submitted 
to  them  almost  without  a  blow. 

Having  received,  during  the  winter,  considerable  reinforcements 
bom  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  Alexander  opened  his  fourth  cam- 
*  paign  by  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thap^sacus ;  thence  he  advanced 
to  Sie  Tigris,  and,  having  forded  that  river,  entered  the  plains  of  As- 
syria. He  found  Darius  vrith  an  immense  army,  composed  not  merely 
of  Persians,  but  of  the  wild  tribes  from  the  deserts  east  of  the  Caspi- 
an, encamped  near  the  village  of  Giiugam61a ;  but  as  this  place  is  little 
known,  the  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire  is  more  ilmally 
named  from  Arb^la,  the  nearest  town  of  importance  to  the  plains  on 
which  it  was  fought  (b.  c.  331).  Having  halted  for  a  few  days  to 
refresh  his  men,  Alexander  advanced  early  in  the  morning  against  the 
vast  host  of  Darius.  Darius  led  his  forces  forward  with  so  little  skill 
that  the  horse  became  intermingled  with  the  foot,  and  the  attempt  to 
disentangle  them  broke  the  line.  Alexander,  forming  his  troops  into  a 
wedge,  occupied  this  gap,  and  pushing  right  forward,  threw  ^e  Asiat- 
ics into  irretrievable  confusion.  The  Persian  cavalry  on  the  left  wing 
continued  to  maintain  the  fight  after  the  centre  was  broken,  but  when 
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Alexander,  with  a  select  squadron,  assailed  their  flank,  they  broke  their 
lines  and  fled  at  full  gallop  from  the  field.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle, 
bat  a  slaughter ;  forty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Greeks  did  not  exceed  fire  hundred  men.  The  triumph 
was,  however,  sullied  by  the  wanton  destructioii  of  Persep'olis,  which 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  burned  at  the  instigation  of  an  Athenian 
coortesan,  when  heated  with  wine  during  the  rejoicing  after  the  victory. 

The  first  intention  of  Darius  after  his  defeat  was  to  establish  him- 
self in  Media ;  but  hearing  that  Alexander  was  approaching  Ecbat^a 
he  fled  to  Hyrc^ia  with  a  small  escort.  Here  he  was  deposed  by  the 
satrap  Bessus,  and  thrown  into  chains.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Alexander  advanced  against  Bessus  with  the  utmost  speed;  but  he 
came  too  late  to  save  the  unhappy  Darius,  who  was  savagely  stabbed 
by  the  rebels,  and  left  to  expire  at  the  roadside.  His  fate  was  soon 
avenged  by  his  former  enemy.  Alexander  continued  the  pursuit  so 
vigoroosly,  that  Bessus  was  soon  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most 
horrible  tortures.  Spitam^nes,  and  several  other  satraps,  still  main- 
tained a  desperate  struggle  for  independence,  assisted  by  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  desert.  Four  years  were  spent  in  subduing  these  chiefs 
and  their  allies ;  in  the  course  of  whifh  time  Alexander  conquered 
Bac'tria,  Sogdiana,  and  the  countries  now  included  in  southern  Tar- 
tary,  Khorissan,  Kabul  (b.  c.  327).  But,  still  desirous  of  further  tri- 
mnplis,  he  resolved  to  invade  India. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  engaged,  the  Lacedemonians,  instigated 
by  their  warlike  monarch  A'gis,  declared  war  against  Macedon,  but 
were  speedily  subdued  by  Antip'at«r.  They  sent  ambassadors  into 
Ana  to  supplicate  the  clemency  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  and  were 
generously  pardoned  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  330).  Another  proof  of  the 
young  hero's  respect  for  the  ancient  Grecian  states,  was  his  permitting 
the  Athenians  to  banish  iEs^chines,  the  ancient  friend  of  Macedon, 
after  he  had  been  conquered  by  Demos'thenes  in  the  most  remarkable 
oratorical  contest  recorded  in  the  annals  of  eloquence,  ^s'chines 
accused  Ctes'iphon  for  having  proposed  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
given  to  Demos'thenes  as  a  testimony  to  the  rectitude  of  his  political 
career,  ^s'chines  assailed  the  whole  course  of  policy  recommended 
by  Demos'thenes,  declaring  that  it  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence. Demos'thenes  defended  his  political  career  so  trium- 
phantly, that  iBs'chines  was  sent  into  banishment  for  having  instituted 
a  malicious  prosecution. 

Alexander,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  India  (b.  c.  327),  advanced  toward  that  country  by  the  route  of  Kan- 
dahar, which  is  that  generally  used  by  caravans  to  and  from  Persia  at 
die  present  day.  One  division  of  his  arm^,  having  pushed  forward  to 
the  banks  of  the  In'dus,  prepared  everything  requisite  for  fording  the 
river,  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  subduing  such  cities  and  fortresses 
as  might  be  of  service  in  forming  magazines,  should  he  advance,  or  se- 
eming a  retreat,  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  return.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  the  passage  of  the  In'dus.  Alexander  received  on  its 
eastern  bwik  the  submission  of  Tax'iles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who 
supplied  him  with  seven  thousand  Indian  horse  as  auxiliaries.  Continuing 
bis  march  through  the  country  now  called  the  Punj-db,  or  land  of  the 
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fire  riTers,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydae'pes  (J^tZum),  and  foand 
the  opposite  side  occupied  by  an  Indian  prince,  called  P6ni8  by  the 
hist^mans,  though  that  name,  like  Bren'nus  among  the  Gauls,  and  Da- 
rius among  the  Persiansi  more  properly  designated  an  office  than  an 
individual. 

The  Indian  army  was  more  numerous  than  the  Macedonian,  and  it 
had,  besides,  the  support  of  three  hundred  war*chariots  and  two  hun- 
dred elephants.  Alexander  could  not  pass  the  river  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  host  without  danger ;  but  by  a  series  of  stratagems  lie  lulled  the 
enemy  into  false  security,  and  reached  the  right  bank  with  little  inter- 
ruption. A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  totally  defeated, 
and  P6rus  himself  made  prisoner.  The  conqueror  continued  his  maich 
eastward,  crossing  the  Aces'ines  (Ckun6b)  iad  the  Hydradtes  (Raw); 
but  when  he  reached  the  Hy^phasis  {Sutleje)^  his  tioops  unanimously 
refused  to  continue  their  march ;  and  Alexander  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  make  the  Punj-db  the  limit  of  his  conquests.  He  determined^  how- 
ever, to  return  into  central  Asia  by  a  different  route  from  that  by  which 
he  had  advanced,  and  caused  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  Hydas'pes  to  trans- 
port his  troops  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  In'dus,  and 
thence  to  the  ocean.  His  navigation  employed  several  months,  being 
frequently  retarded  by  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  especially  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Mal'li.  After  having  wistfully  surveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  Alexander  determined  to  proceed  toward  Persepolia 
through  the  barren  solitudes  of  Gedr6sia  (b.  o.  325),  while  his  fleet, 
under  Near^chus,  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  Persian  gulf,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  He  endurad  many 
hardships,  but  at  length  arrived,  with  less  loss  than  might  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated,  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  -His  active 
mind  was  next  directed  to  securing  the  vast  empire  he  had  acquired, 
and  joining  Europe  to  Asia  by  the  bonds  of  his  commercial  intercourse. 
No  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  can  be  given  dian  the  &ct 
that  most  of  the  cities  he  founded  as  trading  marts  are  still  the  places 
of  most  commercial  importance  in  their  respective  countries.  But 
while  he  was  thus  honorably  and  usefully  employed,  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  a  fever,  the  consequence  of  excessive  drinking — a  vice  in 
which  all  me  Macedonians  were  prone  to  indulge  ailer  the  fatigues  of 
war  (b.  c.  324,  May  28th).  His  sudden  death  prevented  him  from 
making  any  arrangements  respecting  the  succession  or  a  regency ;  but 
in  his  last  agony  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per'diccas,  a  Macedonian  noble- 
man who  hf^  obtained  the  chief  place  in  his  favor  after  the  death  of 
Hephss'tion, 

'  SscTioN  III.-*lXMo2tt(tofi  of  the  MacecUman  Empire, 

PROM  B.  C.  324   TO   B.  c.  301. 

Per'diccas  was  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  followers  who  refused 
a  portion  of  his  treasures  when  the  young  hero  shared  them  among  his 
friends,  just  before  his  invasion  of  Asia,  Possessing  no  small  share  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  late  illustrious  master,  tempered  by  policy  and 
prudence,  Per^diccas  seemed  the  best  fitted  of  all  the  genends  to  coa- 
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solidate  ihe  mighty  empire  which  Alexander  had  acquired.  ButHhe 
Macedonian  nobles  possessed  a  mote  than  ordinary  share  of  the  piide 
and  turbulence  that  distinguish  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  they  had  formed 
ierenl  conspiimcies  against  the  life  of  the  late  monarch,  by  whose  ex* 
jrioits  and  generosity  they  had  so  largely  profited ;  and  consequently 
they  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  one  who  had  so  recently  been  their 
eqm.  Scarcely  had  the  regency  been  formed,  when  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  at  the  instigation  of  Mele^ger,  chose  for  their  sovereign  Ar« 
ihide'us,  the  imbecile  brodier  of  Alexander.  The  civil  war  conse** 
qnent  on  this  measure  was  averted  at  the  very  instant  it  was  about  to 
burst  forth  by  the  resignation  of  Arrhidffi'us ;  and  as  his  incapacity 
soon  became  notorious,  all  parties  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  a  new 
arrangement.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  Per^cQccas  should  be  re« 
gent,  but  that  Arrhids'us  should  retain  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  provision 
was  made  for  the  child  with  which  Roxana,  Alexander's  widow,  was 
pregnant ;  and  the  principal  provinces  were  diTided  among  the  Mace- 
donian generals,  with  the  powers  previouiriy  exercised  by  the  Persian 
satraps. 

During  these  dissensions  the  body  of  Alexander  lay  unburied  and 
neglected,  and  it  was  not  until  two  jrears  after  his  death  that  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  But  his  followers  still  showed 
dieir  respect  for  his  memory,  by  retaining  the  feeble  ArrhidsB^us  on  the 
teme,  and  preventing  the  marriage  of  Per'diccas  with  Cleopitra,  the 
daughter  of  Philip ;  a  union  which  manifestly  was  projected  to  open  a 
way  to  the  throne. 

But  while  this  project  of  marriage  occupied  &e  attention  of  the  re- 
gent, a  league  had  secretly  been  formed  for  his  destruction,  and  the 
storm  burst  forth  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  march  against  Darius,  had  been  contented  with  receiving 
like  nominal  submisston  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  in- 
habited by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Cappadocians  and  Paphlagonians. 
Impatient  of  subjection,  these  savage  nations  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Ariardthes  for  their 
leader.  Per'diccas  sent  against  them  Edmenes,  who  had  hitherto  ful- 
filled the  peaceihl  duties  of  a  secretary  ;  and  sent  orders  to  Antig^onus 
and  Leon4tus,  the  governors  of  western  Asia,  to  join  the  expedition 
with  aU  their  forces.  These  commands  were  disobeyed,  and  Per'dic- 
eas  was  forced  to  march  with  the  royal  army  against  the  insurgents. 
He  easily  defeated  these  undisciplined  troops,  but  sullied  his  victory 
by  unnecessary  cruelty.  On  his  return  he  summoned  the  satraps  of 
western  Asia  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  answer  for  their  disobe- 
dience. Antig'onus,  seeing  his  danger,  entered  into  a  league  with 
Pt^temy,  the  satrap  of  £gypt>  Antip'ater  the  governor  of  Macedon,  and 
sereral  other  noblemen,  to  crush  the  regency.  Per'diccas,  on  the 
odier  hand,  leaving  Edmenes  to  guaifd  Lower  Asia,  inarched  with  the 
choicest  dirisions  of  the  royal  army  against  Pt61emy,  whose  crafi  and 
ability  he  dreaded  even  more  than  his  power. 

Antip'ater  and  Crat'erus  were  early  in  the  field ;  they  crossed  the 
Hellespont  with  the  army  that  had  been  left  for  the  defence  of  Mace- 
dcm,  and  on  their  landing  were  joined  by  NeoptoFemus  the  governor 
of  Phrygia.    Their  new  confederate  informed  the  Macedonian  leaders 
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.that  the  army  of  Edmenes  was  weak,  disorderly,  and  incapable  iA 
making  the  slightest  resistance.  Seduced  by  this  false  information, 
ihey  divided  their  forces  ;  Antip'ater  hastening  through  Phrygia  in  puT'* 
suit  of  Per'diccas,  while  Crat^erus  and  Neoptol^emus  marched  agiunst 
Edmenes.  They  encountered  him  in  the  Trojan  plain,  and  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  NeoptoFemus  was  slain  in  the  nrst  onset,  and  Crat'- 
erus  lay  mortally  wounded,  undistinguished  among  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Edmenes,  having  learned  the  state  of  Crat'ems,  hastened  to  relieve 
him  ;  he  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  bitterly  lamented  the 
misfortunes  that  had  changed  old  friends  into  bitter  enemies.  Immedi- 
ately afler  this  great  victory,  Edmenes  sent  intelligence  of  his  success 
to  Per'diccas ;  but  two  days  before  the  messenger  reached  the  royal 
camp  the  regent  was  no  more.  His  army,  wearied  by  the  long  siege 
of  Peldsium,  became  dissatisfied ;  their  mutinous  dispositions  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  the  emissaries  of  Pt61emy.  Py'thon,  who  had 
been  formerly  employed  by  the  regent  in  the  ruthless  massacre  of  some 
Greek  mercenaries  ror  disobedience  of  orders,  organized  a  conspiracy, 
and  Per'diccas  was  murdered  in  his  tent  (b.  c.  321).  Had  the  news 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Edmenes  reached  the  camp  earlier,  the  re- 
gent's life  might  have  been  saved ;  but  now  the  news  served  only  te 
aggravate  the  malice  of  the  insurgent  satraps. 

In  the  meantime  a  brief  struggle  for  independence  had  taken  place 
in  Greece,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the  town 
in  whose  neighborhood  the  principal  contests  occurred.  Instigated  by 
the  orators  Hyper'ides  and  Demos^thenes,  the  Athenians  boldly  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  restorers  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  called  qn  the 
other  states  to  second  them  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
JEtolians,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  D6ris  and  Phdcis,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  the  summons ;  but  of  the  other  states,  Thebes  no  longer 
existed,  Spar'ta  was  too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  the 
Acha&ans  and  Arcadians  too  prudent  to  risk  their  present  tranquiUity 
for  the  doubtful  chances  of  war  (b.  c.  323).  Alarmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  confederacy,  Antip'ater  marched  to  secure  the  straits  of 
Thermop'ylse ;  but  he  was  met  by  the  Athenians  under  Leos'thenes, 
and  his  forces  put  to  the  rout.  The  remnant  of  the  Macedonian  army 
sought  refuge  in  Limia,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Malian  gulf,  which  the 
victorious  army  closely  besieged.  Unfortunately  for  die  Athenians, 
Leos'thenes  was  slain  in  a  sally,  and  the  command  of  the  confederates 
intrusted  to  Antip^hilus,  a  general  of  great  valor,  but  deficient  in  skill 
and  discretion.  Intoxicated  by  a  second  victory  over  the  Macedoniaas, 
he  kept  careless  guard,  of  which  Antip'ater  took  a47antage  to  break 
through  the  hostile  lines,  and  form  a  junction  with  a  fresh  army  from 
Macedon.  Thus  reinforced,  he  attacked  the  confederates,  and  com- 
pletely annihilated  their  army.  The  Athenians  had  no  resource  bat 
submission :  they  were  compelled  to  abolish  the  democracy,  to  receive 
garrisons  into  their  fortresses,  and  to  give  up  their  patriotic  orators  to 
me  conqueror's  vengeance.  The  cruel  Antip'ater  put  H3rper'ides  to 
death,  after  having  subjected  him  to  insult  and  torture.  Demos'thenes 
escaped  a  similar  fate  by  committing  suicide.  Undismayed  by  these 
calamities,  the  JStolians  resolved  to  continue  the  war ;  and  Antip'ater, 
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eager  to  march  into  Asia  against  Per'diccas,  was  forced  to  grant  them 
peace  on  favorable  conditions. 

As  soon  as  Pt6lemy  had  been  informed  of  the  nnirder  of  Pei'dic- 
cas,  he  came  to  the  royal  army  with  a  large  supply  of  wine  and  pro- 
Tisions.  His  kindness  and  courteous  manners  so  won  upon  these  tur« 
bulent  soldiers,  that  they  unanimously  offered  him  the  regency ;  but  he 
had  the  prudence  to  decline  so  dangerous  an  office.  On  his  refusal, 
the  feeble  Arrhidae'us  and  the  traitor  Py'thon  were  appointed  to  the  re- 
gency, just  as  the  news  arrived  of  me  recent  victory  of  Edmenes. 
This  intelligence  filled  the  royal  army  with  indignation.  Crat'enis  had 
been  always  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers  ;  Edmenes  was  despised  on 
account  of  his  former  uhwarlike  occupation.  They  hastily  passed  a 
vote  proclaiming  Edmenes  and  his  adherents  public  enemies,  and  de- 
nouncing all  who  afforded  them  support  or  protection.  The  advance  of 
an  army  to  give  effect  to  these  decrees  was  delayed  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. Eurid'ice,  the  wife  of  Arrhidae'us,  a  woman  of  great  ambition 
and  considerable  talent  for  intrigue,  wrested  the  regency  ^m  her  feeble 
husband  and  Py^thon,  but  was  stripped  of  power  on  the  arrival  of  An- 
tip'ater,  who  reproached  the  Macedonians  for  submitting  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  woman ;  and  being  ably  supported  by  Antig'onus  and  Seled- 
cns,  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  regent. 

No  sooner  had  Antip'ater  been  invested  with  supreme  power,  than  he 
sent  Arrhidtt'us  and  Eurid'ice  prisoners  to  PeFla,  and  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Edmenes  to  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Antig^- 
onus.  CassanMer,  the  son  of  Antip'ater,  joined  the  expedition  with  a 
thousand  horse,  and,  being  himself  a  selfish  and  cunning  statesmen,  he 
soon  penetrated  the  secret  plans  of  Antig'onus,  and  vainly  warned  the 
regent  of  his  dangerous  designs.  A  quarrel  soon  took  place  between 
the  worthy  colleagues ;  and  Cassan'der  returned  to  Europe^  where  he 
was  about  to  commence  a  career  as  bold  and  bloody  as  that  of  Antig'- 
onus  in  Asia.  Edmenes  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  sent 
against  him ;  having  been  defeated  in  the  open  field,  he  took  shelter  in 
Nora,  a  Cappadocian  city,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  defence,  rejecting 
the  many  tempting  offers  by  which  Antig'onus  endeavored  to  win  him 
io  the  support  of  his  designs  (b.  c.  318).  The  death  of  Antip'ater  pro^ 
duced  a  new  revolution  in  the  empire  ;  and  Edmenes  in  the  meantime 
escaped  from  Nora,  accompanied  by  his  principal  friends,  on  fleet 
horses  that  had  been  trained  for  this  especial  service. 

Antip'ater,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  the  regency  to  PolyspeWchon, 
excluding  his  son  Cassan'der  from  power  on  account  of  his  criminal  in^ 
trigues  with  the  wicked  and  ambitious  Eurid'ice.  Though  a  brave 
general,  Polysper'chon  had  not  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman :  he 
provoked  the  powerful  resentment  of  Antig^onus  by  entering  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Edmenes ;  and  he  permitted  CassanMer  to  strengthen 
Umaelf  in  southern  Greece,  where  he  seized  the  strong  fortress  of  Mu- 
nycliia.  His  next  measures  were  of  still  more  questionable  policy: 
he  recalled  Olym^pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  whom  Antip'ater  had 
banished  on  account  of  her  turbulent  disposition ;  and  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  restoring  democracy  in  the  Grecian  states.  The  latter 
edict  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  Athens ;  an  urgent 
embasey  was.  sent  to  the  regent,  requesting,  him  to  send  an  army  to 
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protect  ibe  city  firom  CM^aa^der  aod  hk  paitisaiiB.  Polyqper'clioii  aeiil 
nis  son  Alexander  with  a  considerable  force  into  Attix» ;  and  no  sooner 
were  news  of  his  approach  receired,  than  the  restoration  of  democracy 
was  voted  by  a  tumultuous  ajssembly,  and  a  decree  passed  for  proceed- 
ing against  all  aristocrats,  as  capital  enemies  of  the  state  (b.  c.  317). 
Several  illustrious  individuals,  and  among  others  the  virtuous  Phdcion 
fell  victims  to  this  burst  of  popular  violence,  which  the  regent  made  no 
effort  to  check  or  control. 

CassaaMer,  however,  remained  master  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  fit  out  a  considerable  fleet,  which  he  sent  to  the 
ThiBcian  Bos'phorus,  under  the  command  of  hi£  friend  Nic4nor,  to  sec- 
ond the  enterprises  of  Antig^onus.  Nicdnor  was  at  first  defeated  by 
the  royal  navy ;  but  being  reinforced,  he  renewed  the  engagement,  ana 
captured  all  the  enemies'  ships  except  the  admiral's  g^ey.  The 
news  of  this  victory  rendered  the  power  of  Antig'onus  paramount  in 
lower  Asia,  and  gave  Cassan^'der  possession  of  Athens.  The  Athe* 
nians,  however,  suffered  no  injury  from  the  change,  the  govemynent 
a(  their  city  having  been  intrusted  to  DemiStrius  Phal^reus,  who  ruled 
them  with  justice  and  moderation  during  ten  years. 

PolyspePchon,  unable  to  drive  Cassan'der  from  Attica,  entered  the 
Peloponnesus  to  punish  the  Arcadians,  and.  engaged  in  a  fhiitless  sieg^ 
of  Megalop^olis.  In  the  meantime  Olym^pias,  tp  whom  he  had  con- 
fided me  government  of  Macedon,  seixed  Arrhidae^us  and  Eurid^icOy 
whom  she  cawed  to  be  murdered  in  prisoii.  Cassan^der  hasted,  at  th9 
head  of  his  all  forces,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  mistress :  Ol3rm'pia«, 
imable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  fled  to  Pyd^na ;  but  the  city  was  forced 
to  surrender  after  a  brief  defence,  and  Olym'pias  was  immediately  put 
to  death.  Among  the  captives  if  ere  Boxina  the  widow,  Alexander 
^'gus,  the  posthvmous  son,  and  Thessalonlca,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Caasan^der  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
the  latter  princess^  and  thus  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  bor 
loved  Eurid'ice.  By  this  mamage  he  acquired  such  influence,  that 
Polysper^chon  did  not  venture  to  return  home,  but  continued  in  the 
Peloponn^us,  where  be  retained  for  some  time  a  shadow  of  authority 
over  the  few  Macedonians  who  still  dung  to  die  family  of  Alexander. 

In  Asia,  Eiimenes  maintained  the  royal  pause  against  Antig'onus, 
though  deserted  by  all  the  satraps,  and  harassed  by  the  mutinoua  disf- 
position  of  his  troops,  especially  the  Argyras^j[Hdes,  a  body  of  guards 
that  Alexander  had  raised  to  attend  his  own  person,  and  presented  with 
the  silver  shields  from  which  they  derived  their  name«  A^x  a  long 
struggle,  both  armies  joined  in  a  decisive  engagement ;  the  AigyraaV 
pides  broke  the  hostile  infantry,  but  learning  that  their  baggage  had  in 
the  meantime  been  p^iptured  by  the  Ught  troops  of  the  enemy,  diey 
mutinied  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  and  delivered  their  leader, 
bound  with  his  own  sash,  into  the  band/»  of  his  merciless  enemy  (9.  c. 
?15).  The  faithful  Eumenes  wns  put  to  death  by  the  traitorous  Autig'- 
qnus  i  bat  he  punished  the  Argyras^pides  for  Uieir  treachery ;  jusuy 
dreading  their  turbulence,  be  seat  them  in  small  detachments  againsifc 
the  barbariana ;  ai^d  thus  eacrifiped  iu  detnil  the  veterane  that;  had  pveD- 
thrown  the  Persiiga  epapire. 

AM^wiih  iaunediately  after  hia  yiotoiy,  began  openly  to  aim  stth* 
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was  first  directed  against  the  satraps  wIkmc  rebellious  conduct  had  en* 
abled  him  to  triumph  over  Edmenes.  Peuces^tes  of  Persia  was  ban- 
ished, Py'thon  of  Media  put  to  death,  and  Seieuc'us  of  Bab'ylon  could 
only  escape  a  similar  fate  by  a  precipitate  flight  into  Egypt.  The  Ma^ 
oedonian  governors  in  the  west,  instigated  by  Seleuc^us,  formed  a 
league  for  mutual  defence,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Antig^onus,  who  an«* 
swered  their  proposals  with  menace  and  insult.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  prepared  to  wage  a  more  effectual  war  than  one  of  words :  while 
his  armies  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  he  roused  the  southern 
Greeks,  the  ^tolians,  and  Epirotes,  to  attack  CassanMer  in  Macedon. 
He  bribed  the  mountaineers  and  northern  barbarians  to  attack  Lysim^« 
aclms  in  Thrace,  while  his  son  Demetrius,  afterward  named  Polioro^ 
tee,  or  the  conqueror  of  cities,  marched  against  the  Egyptian  Pt61em7. 

The  first  important  operations  of  the  war  took  place  in  southern 
Syria.  Ptdlemy  overdirew  Demtoius  near  Giza,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  victory,  became  master  of  Palestine  <and  Phcsnicia.  But  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  in  their  turn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  campaign ;  their  recent  acquisitions  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  been  gained ;  and  Demetrius  would  have  invaded  their  country 
with  great  prospect  of  success,  had  he  not  been  involved  in  an  unwise 
contest  with  the  Arabs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  excavated  city  of  Petra  was  the 
great  dep6t  of  the  caravan-trade  between  the  souuetn  countries  of 
Asia  and  northern  Africa.  Athenie'us,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Antig'* 
OBua,  was  sent  to  seize  its  rich  stores :  he  surprised  the  inhabitants  bv 
a  rapid  march  and  unexpected  attack,  and  was  returning  laden  with 
plunder  to  join  the  nuun  army ;  but  the  Nabathc'an  Arabs,  enraged  by 
their  loes,  hastily  collected  their  forces,  and  urging  their  drom^aries 
through  the  desert,  overtook  Athenae'us  near  G^,  where  they  not  only 
recovered  the  spoil,  but  almost  annihilated  hie  army.  Domtoius 
eageiiy  hasted  to  avenge  this  loss,  but  he  was*  baffled  by  Ae  fastnesses 
of  Arabia  Petree'a ;  and  when  he  returned  into  Syria,  he  received  int^* 
Hgence  that  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  state  of  upper  Asia. 

After  Ptdlemy's  victory  at  Giza,  Seleuc'us,  with  a  small  but  gallant 
band  of  attendants,  boldly  threw  himself  into  his  ancient  satrapy  of 
Bab^ylcm,  and  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  he  obtained 
possession  of  all  his  former  power  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Per- 
sian and  Median  satraps  appointed  by  Antig'onus  hastened  to  destroy 
die  dangerous  enemy  that  had  thus  suddenly  arisen ;  but  they  wert 
totally  routed  after  a  brief  but  inefiectual  struggle  (b.  o.  312).  This 
battle,  firom  which  a  new  dynasty  may  be  dated,  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  history,  called  the  era  of  the  Seleucid». 

Alarmed  by  these  occurrences,  Antig'onus  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  his  other  opponents ;  and  a  treaty  was  ratified  which  was 
[wegnant  with  the  elements  of  future  war.  Cassan^der  agreed  to  re- 
store the  freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  performing  his  promise.  Pt61emy  consented  that  Antig'onus  should 
retain  his  present  possessions,  while  he  was  preparing  a  fleet  to  seize 
die  Asiatic  islands,  previous  to  invading  Syria ;  Lysim'achus  was  re- 
scdved  to  annex  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  satrapy 
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of  Thrace ;  and  all  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  son'of  Alexander  for 
their  sovereign,  though  a  resolution  had  been  already  formed  for  hia 
destruction.  Alarmed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Macedonians,  Cassan'- 
der  caused  Rozdna,  Alexander  ^'gus,  and  Her^cules  (the  last  survivor 
of  the  great  conqueror),  to  be  assassinated ;  and  soon  after  consigned 
the  princess  Cleopitra  to  the  same  fate,  dreading  that  she  might  be- 
stow her  hand  on  some  of  the  rival  satraps. 

It  was  not  long  before  Antig'onus  discovered  that  he  had  been  de« 
ceived  in  the  recent  treaty  by  CassanMer  and  Ptolemy.  He  sent  hia 
son  Demetrius  into  Greece,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  liberty 
of  the  states ;  and  ^thens,  still  enamored  of  the  memory  of  its  freedom, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  young  prince  (b.  c.  308).  Thence  he  sailed  to 
Cy^prus,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  that  came 
to  protect  the  island.  He  was  baiHed,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  invade 
Egypt ;  and  when  he  went  thence  to  besiege  Rhodes,  he  was  recalled 
to  Greece  by  the  prayers  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  power  of  CassanMer. 

The  success  of  Demetrius  induced  his  father  to  nominate  him  cap- 
taiii-rgeneral  of  Greece — an  injudicious  measure,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  confederacy  against  Antifi['onus.  Cassan'der  renewed 
his  attacks  on  southern  Greece  ;  Ptolemy  entered  Syria ;  Lysim'achus, 
with  an  army  of  veterans,  invaded  Thrace ;  while  Seledcus  marched 
westward  with  the  numerous  forces  of  upper  Asia,  including  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  elephants.  The  junction  of  Lysim'achus  and  Seled- 
cus in  Phrygia  necessarily  brought  on  a  decisive  engagement,  which 
Antig'onus,  reinforced  by  his  gallant  son  Demetrius,  showed  no  anxiety 
to  avoid  (b.  c.  301).  The  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire  was 
fought  at  Ip'.sus  in  Phrygia :  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antig^- 
onus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  power  that  he  had  raised.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  victory  were,  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
erection  of  the  satrapies  into  independent  kingdoms.  Seleucus  became 
monarch  of  upper  Asia ;  Ptolemy  added  Syria  and  Palestine  to  Egypt ; 
Lysim'achus  obtained  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  as  aa 
appendage  to  his  kingdom  of  Thrace ;  and  the  services  of  Cassan'- 
der  were  rewarded,  not  only  with  the  sovereignty  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  but  also  of  the  rich  province  of  Cilicia.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  the  mighty  empire  of  Alexander  had  risen  to 
unparalleled  greatness,  and  fallen  into  hopeless  ruin ;  while  not  a  single 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  founder  was  spared  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  The  most  enduring  memorial  of  his  policy  was  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  founded  during  his  Egyptian  campaign,  which  became  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  marts  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Levant. 
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After  the  fatal  battle  of  Ip'sus,  Demetrius  fled  to  Greece,  hopinff  ta 
drtain  a  refuge  from  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had  eaeentially  served  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity ;  but  the  harbors  and  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed  against  him.  Having  obtained,  howeyer,  the  restoration  of  the 
■hips  and  money  he  had  deposited  there,  he  established  himself  in  tho 
Peloponn^us,  and  commenced  a  desultory  naval  war  affainst  Lysim'- 
achus.  Seleticus,  who  noiy^  transferred  to  Lysim'achus  the  jealousy  of 
which  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Demtoius  coula  no  longer  be  an  object, 
sought  an  alliance  with  his  ancient  enemy,  and  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  and  this  uiion  was  equally  advantageous 
to  both  parties. 

Cassan'der  did  not  long  survive  the  estabhshment  of  his  power :  on 
his  death  (b.  c.  296),  he  left  Macedonia  to  his  three  sons,  of  whom 
Philip  speedily  followed  his  father  to  the  grave.  The  survivors  quar« 
relied  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance.  Antlpater  murdered  his 
mother  Thessalonlca,  on  account  of  the  favor  she  showed  to  his  brother 
Alexander.  The  vengeance  of  his  brother  being,  however,  supported 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  his 
father-in-law  Lysim^achus,  where  he  died  prematurely.  Dreading  the 
resentment  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  Alexander  sought  the  aid  of  Pyr^- 
rKus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Dem6trius  Poliorc^tes,  who  both  entered  Ma- 
eedon, in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  advantage.  The  ambition  of 
Demetrius  soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  son  of  Cassan'der,  he 
grew  jealous  of  his  ally,  and  attempted  to  remove  so  f<Mrmidable  a  com- 
petitor by  stratagem ;  but  he  was  counterplotted  and  slain.  The  va^ 
cant  throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  wno  possessed,  in  addition  to 
Maeedon,  Thessaly,  a  great  portion  of  southern  Greece,  with  the  prov- 
inces of  At'tica  and  Meg^aris,  to  which  after  a  fierce  resistance,  he  ad« 
ded  BaB6tia.  He  might  have  enjoyed  this  extensive  realm  in  tranquiliity, 
but  his  restless  ambition  le4  him  to  form  plana  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Other's  power  in  Asia. 

Seleiicua  and  PuSlemy,  in  great  alarm  at  the  sudden  a|^>earance  of  a 
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rival,  formidable  by  the  revived  influence  of  his  father's  claim,  and  still 
more  by  his  personal  qualities,  roused  Lysim^achus,  king  of  Thrace^ 
and  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epfrus,  to  attack  him  at  the  same  time.  The 
Macedonians,  terrified  by  such  a  confederacy,  mutinied ;  and  Demetrius 
fled,  disguised  as  a  common  soldier,  into  the  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
governed  by  his  son  Antig^onus  (b.  c.  287).  Pyr'rhus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  kingdom ;  but  after  a  brief  reign  of  seven  months, 
he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  or  popularity  oi  Lysim'- 
achus,  and  retire  to  his  native  Epfrus.  Dem6trius  had,  in  the  meantime, 
sailed  to  Asia,  with  the  hope  of  seizing  the  provinces  beionging^  to 
Lysim'achus  (b.  c.  286) ;  but  he  was  driven  into  Cilicia,  and  forced  to 
surrender  to  his  father-in-law  Seledcus,  by  whom  he  was  detained  in 
prison  until  the  day  of  his  death  (b.  c.  284).  His  sod  Antig'onus,  how- 
ever, maintained  himself  in  the  Peloponnesus,  waiting  with  patience  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 

Lysim'achos  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations  :  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  queen,  the  wicked  Arsinoe,  he  put  to  death  his  gallant  son 
Agathoc'les,  upon  which  Cassan^dra,  the  widow  of  the  young  prince, 
with  her  brother  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and 
stimulated  that  prince  to  war.  Lysim'achus  was  defeated  and  slain 
(b.  c.  282)  ;  but  in  the  following  year  Seledcus  was  murdered  by  Pt61e- 
my  Ceradnns  who  availed  himself  of  the  treasures  of  his  victim,  and 
the  yet  remaining  troops  of  Lysim'achus,  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don.  In  the  same  year  that  Seleucus  fell  (b.  c.  281) ;  Pyr^rhus  invaded 
Italy  as  an  ally  of  the  Tarentines ;  the  Achaean  league  was  revived  in 
southern  Greece  ;  and  several  Asiatic  provinces,  especially  Cappado- 
cia,  Armenia,  and  Pon'tus,  in  the  north,  and  Par^thia  and  Bac^tria  in  the 
east,  became  independent  kingdoms. 

The  revolts  in  Asia  against  the  successors  of  Aleicander,  appear  to 
have  arisen  at  least  as  much  from  religious  as  political  motives.  It  was 
part  of  the  great  conqueror's  plan  to  impress  a  uniform  character  on  all 
the  lands  he  subdued,  and  in  every  one  of  them  to  constitute  society 
afresh  on  the  Grecian  model.  This  was  called  an  effort  to  HelUnise 
the  east.  But  the  Asiatics  clung  obstinately  to  their  institutions,  whether 
good  or  bad,  as  they  have  done  in  all  subsequent  ages,  and  Alexander's 
successors  in  central  and  western  Asia,  by  assailing  the  religion  of  the 
people,  provoked  fierce  insurrections,  which  led  to  the  entire  loss  of 
Persia  and  the  perilous  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  the  gallant  Mac- 
cabees. 

Ptolemy  Ceradnus  did  not  long  retain  the  crown  of  Macedon,  which 
he  had  procured  by  treachery  and  assassination.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  Gauls,  who  had,  about  two  centuries  before,  settled  in  Pan- 
ndnia,  driven  by  want,  or  perhaps  instigated  by  their  restless  disposition, 
poured  into  Thrace  and  Macedon,  desolating  the  entire  country  with 
the  reckless  fury  of  ferocious  savages.  Ceraunus  led  an  army  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.  c.  279).  In  the  following  year, 
his  successor  Sosthenes  met  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  Gauls,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Brenn,  or  chief,  advanced  into  southern  Greece. 
The  Athenians,  aided  by  the  iEtohans,  made  a  brave  defence  at  the 
straits  of  Thermop^ylae ;  but  the  latter  being  called  home  to  defend  their 
own  country,  invaded  by  a  Grallic  division,  the  Athenians  were  unable 
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ttiy  longer  to  defend  the  pass,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Granis,  enterin? 
Ph6ci8,  marched  to  plunder  Del'phi.  •  Here,  however,  the  success  of 
the  infftders  ended :  the  detachment  sent  against  .£tolia  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  nation  scarcely  less  ferocious  than  the  Oauls  themselyes ; 
and  the  main  body,  after  suffering  sererely  from  cold  and  storms  in  the 
defiles  of  Moont  Pamas'sus,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  enthusiastic  de- 
fenders of  the  national  temple.  The  miserable  remnant  of  the  inyaders 
fell  back  upon  a  fresh  body  of  their  countrymen,  with  whom  they  passed 
over  into  Asia ;  and  after  inflicting  many  calamities  on  the  states  of 
Anasdlia,  obtained  possession  of  the  province  which  received  from  them 
the  name  of  GaUtia. 

Antig'onus  Gonitas,  the  son  of  Demtoius  Poliorc^tes,  deriving  his 
name  Iran  G^ni  in  Thessaly,  where  he  had  been  educated,  obtained  the 
vacant  throne  of  Macedon,  after  a  contest  of  three  years  with  various 
oompetitOTs,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity ;  but  he  did  not,  like  his 
predecessors,  possess  the  sovereignty  of  southern  Greece,  whose  inde- 
pendence had  been  secured  by  the  Achsan  league.  This  association 
hid  been  originally  revived  by  the  towns  of  Pa^rae,  Dy'me,  Trfte,  and 
Phtos ;  but  it  did  not  become  formidable  until  it  w^s  joined  by  Sic^yon 
(b.  c.  351),  after  the  noble  Aritushad  freed  that  city  from  tyrants. 

The  return  of  Pyr'rhns  from  Italy  was  followed  by  a  new  revolution 
in  Macedon ;  the  mercenaries  revolted  to  the  Epirote  monarch,  and  An- 
tig'onns  was  driven  ftom  the  throne.  He  retired  into  southern  Greece, 
imther  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  rival,  who  had  been  solicited  to 
place  Cleon'3rmus  on  the  throne  of  Laceds'mon.  Pyr'rhus  professed 
that  his  chief  object  in  entering  the  Peloponnesus  was  to  deliver  the 
citiee  from  the  yoke  of  Antig'onns ;  but  his  actions  were  inconsistent 
with  his  declarations,  for  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  Lac6nia,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Spar^ta.  Being  defeated  in  this  enterprise,  he  turn- 
ed his  arms  against  Ar^gos,  and  was  admitted  into  the  ci^  by  some  of 
his  secret  partisans.  But  the  Argives  opened  another  gate  to  Antig'o- 
noB,  who  entered  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops.  A  fierce  struggle  en- 
sued, which  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Pyr^rhus.  An  Argive  wo- 
man, whose  son  he  was  about  to  slay,  struck  him  with  a  tile  from  the 
roof  oi  the  house ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  trampled  to  death 
in  the  press  {b.  c.  271).  After  a  short  contest  with  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Pyr'rhus,  Antig'onus  regained  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  retained 
it  to  his  death. 

The  Achnan  league  was  joined  by  Corinth,  TroBz^n^,  and  Epidati- 
ms,  when  Ar^tus,  by  a  bold  attempt,  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son from  the  Corinthian  citadel.  It  was  finally  joined  by  Athens  (b.  c. 
229),  and  continnally  grew  in  strength,  though  opposed  by  the  Macedo- 
mans  and  ^tolians.  So  rapidly  did  the  power  of  the  confederacy  in- 
crease, that  the  king  of  Egypt  sought  its  alliance,  and  some  of  the  states 
north  of  the  Pelopmm^sus  solicited  to  be  admitted  as  members. 

On  the  de»th  of  Antig'onus  Gon&tas  (b.  c.  243),  his  son  Demetrius 
II.  became  king  of  Macedon.  The  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  spent 
in  war  with  the  iBtolians,  who  had  formea  a  confederacy  similar  to  that 
of  &e  Achsans.  Afker  his  death  (b.  c.  233),  Antig'onus  D6son,  cousin 
to  the  late  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  nominally  as  guardian  of 
the  infant  prince  Phil^  II.,  just  as  a  resolution  in  the  Peloponnesus 
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was  about  tD  eflbct-a  greal  and  impartaol  change  ia  tii#  polkieal  aapaeC 
of  Greece. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Lycnr'gua  were  only  nonihiaUy  obtfored  in 
Spai^ta :  the  plunder  of  foreign  connthea  bad  inttodueed  wealth  and 
luxury ;  a  law  aanctioning  the  alienation  of  landed  eataiee  bad  efibced 
the  ancient  equality  of  property ;  and  the  gradual  deereaseef  the  nili»g 
caste  oi  Spartan  families  had  rendered  the  oligarchy  aa  weak  as  it  was 
odious.  A  bold  plan  of  refonn»  inclndi&g  a  fresh  diviaion  of  landed 
property,  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the 
Aph'ori,  was  brought  forward  by  King  A^gis  III.  (b.  c.  344):  it  was  at 
first  very  successful,  but  the  unsteadiness  of  Agis,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  other  king,  Leon^das,  brought  about  a  counter-reTohilMin  (b«  c. 
2M1).  A^gia  was  strangled  by  the  order  of  the  £ph'oii,  and  hia  laothev- 
and  grandmother  shared  the  same  fate. 

Le<m'idaB  compelled  the  widow  of  A^gis  to  marry  hia  yontfafiil  aoa 
Cleom'enes,  not  foreseeing  that  she  was  likely  to  inspire  the  prince 
with  the  principles  of  her  fonaer  husbafld.  Soon  afier  hie  acceaaioii 
t#  the  throne,  Cleom'enee,  relying  on  the  repntaliGU  he  had  acquired  by 
defeating  the  efforts  of  Aritns  to  force  Sparta  into  the  Achsaa  league, 
renewed  the  reforms  of  A'gis  (a.  c«  ^7} ;  and,  aa  he  was  un8on]^uk>ue 
in  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  to  effect  his  objeet,  he  speedily  over- 
threw the  Eph'ori,  and  opened  the  right  of  citiseaahip  to  all  the  La- 
cedemoniana.  He  then  turned  his  anas  againal.  the  Achsana  (a.  c. 
224),  compelled  Ai^gos  and  Corinth  to  secede  from  the  league,  defeated 
the  confederates  at  Dy^me,  and  reduced  Ar^tua  to  such  difficulties  thail 
he  waa  forced  to  solicit  aasistance  from  the  king  of  Macedon.  Antig'-- 
onus  II.  readily  embraced  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  restoring  the 
influence  of  his  family  in  aouthem  Greece.  He  entered  the  Pelopon- 
ndaus,  and,  after  some  minor  operations,  he  obtained  a  complete  vie* 
tory  over  Cleom'enes  at  Seilisia,  on  the  bordera  of  Lacdnia,  which 
placed  Spar'ta  at  hia  mercy  (a.  o.  222).  Cleom'enea  iled  to  Egypt; 
the  Macedonians,  ad/rancing  from- the  field  of  baltie,  look  poaaeaaion  of 
Lacedsmon  without  a  Mow,  but  they  used  their  victory  moderately,  and 
its  an/(¥ient  conatittition  was  reatored.  Antig'onua  did  not  l(mg  survive 
hia  victory;  he  died  generally  lamented  by  the  Gredw  (bw  c.  221), 
and  was  aueceeded  by  Philip  IL,  son  of  Demetrius. 

The^tolians  were  greatly  dissatbfiod  with  the  peace  t&at  folh>wed 
the  battle  of  Selldsia.  No  sooner  had  they  received  intelUgenee  of  the 
death  of  Antig^onus,  than,  despising  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his 
successor  Philip,  they  commenced  a  series  of  piratical  attacks  on  the 
Messenians  and  Macedonians,  which  speedily  rekindled  ^  flames  of 
war.  Ar^tiis  was  sent  to  expel  the  iEkoliana  from  Messenia,  and  en- 
tered  into  a  convmition  with  their  leaders  for  the  purpose ;  after  which 
he  imprudently  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  The-  JBtoUana 
took  aidvanlage  of  his  weakness  to  attack  him  unexpectodly,  and  then^ 
having  rsnmged  the  greater  part  o£  the  Peloponn^sua,  they  fe«am#d 
home  laden  with  plunder. 

Philip,  being  invited  to  plaoe  Mmself  at  the  head  of  the  Achnan 
league,  went  to  Goiinth,  where  a  general  aaaemUy  of  the  states  waa 
held.  A  declaration  ef  war  against  the  JStioliana  waa  veled  by  all  the 
aoiilhem  Greeks,  except  ihe  Spaitans  and  .Bfeaio»  who  weie  both  ad- 
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irvne  to  the  league ;  and  actire  preparations  for  lioatilitieB  were  made 
mk  both  sides.  While  these  afiairs  engaged  attention  throughout 
Greece,  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  .commercial  war  between  the  By- 
zantines and  RhodianSy  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  tolls  exacted  by 
the  fbnner  from  all  veaseb  entering  the  Eunne  sea  (b.  c.  222).  It 
temiinated  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  Byzantines  were  forced  to 
abolish  the  onerous  daties. 

Cleom'enes,  in  his  exile,  waa  a  careful  observer  of  the  transactions 
in  Gieece,  bvA  perceiving  that  the  Lacedemonians,  according  to  his 
original  policy,  were  preparing  to  join  the  /Rltolians  against  the  Ach«- 
ans,  he  believed  that  an. opportunity  was  afforded  for  recovering  his 
hereditary  throne.  The  young  king  of  Egypt,  dreading  his  talents  and 
his  temper,  was  unwilling  to  see  him  restored  to  power,  and  therefore 
not  only  refused  him  assistance,  but  even  detained  him  from  attempting 
the  enterprise  with  his  own  hired  servants.  But  Cleom'enes  was 
scarcely  less  formidable  in  Alexan'dria,  than  he  would  have  been  if 
restored  to  his  former  power  in  Spar'ta,  for  he  had  won  the  favor  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  Egyptian  service,  who  showed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  person.  The  ministers  of  the  young  Pl61eray  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  but  he  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends  rushed  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
the  mukatude  to  strike  for  freedom.  No  one  responded  to  his  call ;  the 
royal  forces  prepared  to  surround  him,  and  Cleon/enes,  dreading  to 
encounter  the  umores  .of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  committed  suicide. 
Thus  perished  a  king,  who,  in  spite  of  many  grievous  faults,  was  the  last 
hope  of  his  country,  and  the  only  person  capaUe  of  restoring  the  su- 
premacy of  Spai'la  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  between  Philip  and  the  ^tolians  was  conducted  with  great 
cbstiiiacy  and  cruelty  on  both  sides ;  Plahp^s  progress  was  aided  by 
his  fleet,  which  soon  rose  into  importance ;  but  it  was  also  greatly 
checked  by  the  intrigues  of  ApeKles  and  other  wretches  who  envied 
Aratna,  anid  weakened  the  influence  of  his  prudent  counsels.  The  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  who  were  already 
conten£ng  for  the  enquire  of .  the  world  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at 
length  inclined  all  the  Greeks  to  peace,  for  they  felt  that  it  would  be 
eoon  necessary  to  defend  die  independence  of  Greece  either  against 
Rome  or  Csrthage,  whichever  should  prove  victorious.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^toliam 
states  at  NaiJ^c'tus  sad  the  representatives  of  the  Achsean  confederacy 
(b.  c.  217) :  Philip  attended  in  person,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  aegotiations. 

The  Macedoniaift  monarch  possessed  the  ambition,  but  not  the  milita** 
ly  talents  of  Pyr'rhua.  Like  the  groat  Epitote,  he  hoped  to  become 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Han'nibal, 
who  had  already  invaded  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  to  get 
ad.  of  the  remonstraaces  of  Ariitus,  who  frequently  warned  the  king  of 
the  dangers  tkat  would  result  from  Ids  indulgence  in  ambitious  projects, 
he  caused  the  old  general  to  be  poisoned :  a  crime  which  filled  all 
Greece  with  horror  and  indignation. 

The  Romans  resolved  to  find  Philip  so  much  employment  in  Greece, 
that  he  should  not  have  leioaie  to  attack  Italy.    They  prevailed  on  the 
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iEtolians  to  yiolate  the  recent  treaty,  pronusing  them,  as  a  reward,  the 
possession  of  Acarndma  and  the  Ionian  islands.  To  this  confederacy 
the  republics  of  Sparta  and  Elis,  and  the  kings  of  Per'gamus  and  E'lis, 
acceded  (b.  c.  211).  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the 
Acamanians,  the  Bcsotians,  and  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans  and  their 
ally  At'talus,  king  of  Per^gamus,  became  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
former  were  too  much  engaged  by  the  presence  of  Han'nibal  in  Italy 
to  continue  their  aid  to  the  ^tolians ;  and  At^talns  wns  recalled  home 
to  defend  his  own  kingdom  from  an  invasion  of  the  Bithynians.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  Phiiopce'^men,  the  worthy  successor  of  AWitus,  hb 
head  of  the  Achaean  league,  defeated  and  slew  with  his  own  hand 
Machan'idas,  the  usurper  of  Lacedsemon. 

The  i£tolians,  thus  deprived  of  all  their  allies,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  which  were  readily  accepted  (b.  c.  208).  The  Romans  ma<ie 
some  efforts  to  interrupt  the  treaty  ;  But  the  i£tolians  had  suffered  too 
severely  to  continue  the  war  any  longer.  Scarcely  had  peace  been 
restored,  when  Philip  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Prtkias,  king  of 
Bith'ynia,  against  At'talus,  king  of  Per^gamus ;  and  with  the  Syrian 
monarch  against  the  infant  ruler  of  Egypt.  As  if  these  enemies  were 
not  sufficient,  he  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians ;  but  was  soon 
punished  by  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  ChCos 
(b.  c.  202).  The  Athenians  were  next  added  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies ;  and  this  once-powerful  people,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their 
fallen  fortunes,  supplicated  the  Romans  for  aid.  A  fleet  and  army  were 
sent  to  secure  this  illustrious  city,  and  it  reached  Athens  just  in  time 
to  save  it  from  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Macedonians. 

Having  delivered  Athens,  the  Romans  advanced  imo  northern  Greece, 
where  they  compelled  the  B<BOtians  lo  join  in  the  league  against  Philip. 
The  legions  in  Epirus  at  the  same  time  marched  into  Macedon  itself, 
and,  though  they  gained  no  immediate  advantages,  they  facilitated  the 
passage  of  troops  for  a  future  and  more  decisive  invasion. 

In  the  second  campaign,  when  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  confided 
to  the  consul  Flamin'ius,  Philip's  fortunes  declined  so  rapidly,  that  his 
allies,  especially  the  Achseans,  lost  all  courage,  and  accepted  terms  of 
peace.  Though  deserted,  the  Macedonian  monarch  did  not  resign  aH 
Lope ;  he  assembled  an  army  in  Thessaly  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies,  but  inferior  in  discipline  and  equipment,  with  which  he  took 
post  on  a  range  of  low  hiUs,  called  from  their  singular  shape  Cynos- 
ceph'als,  or  "  the  dogs'  heads."  In  the  early  part  of  the  decisive  bat* 
tie,  the  Macedonians  at  first  had  the  advantage,  their  right  wing  having 
borne  down  the  opposing  divisions ;  but  the  consul,  observing  that  the 
left  of  the  Macedonians  had  not  been  formed  into  order  of  battle, 
charged  them  with  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  scattered  them  in  a 
few  moments ;  he  then  assailed  the  victorious  Macedonian  wing  in 
flank  and  rear.  The  phalanx,  admirable  for  attack,  was  an  inconvenient 
body  to  mameuvre ;  the  phalangites  attempted  to  face  about,  broke  their 
lines,  and  were  in  a  moment  a  disorderly  mass,  unable  to  light  or  fly. 
The  route  was  complete  :  eight  thousand  Macedonians  fell ;  Are  thou- 
sand remained  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Romans  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred  men.  Without  an  army  and  without  resources,  Philip 
was  forced  to  beg  a  peace  (b.  c.  Id7) ;  he  purchased  it  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  Ub  navy  and  the  resignation  of  Us  supremacy  over  the  Grecian 
states. 

The  Romans,  thus  successful,  went  through  the  farce  of  proclaiming 
|he  liberties  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games,  amid  the  wildest  exulta- 
tion of  the  spectators.  This  extraordmaxy  scene  can  not  be  viewed 
without  gratification,  even  by  those  who  hare  learned  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  history  is  occupied  by  fair  professions  imfulfilled,  and  hopes 
unworthily  disappointed.  The  spectators  were  assembled  from  all  the 
Grecian  states  and  colonies,  they  were  full  of  anxiety  and  busy  in 
conjecture  as  to  the  conduct  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  new  arbiters 
of  Greece,  when  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  proclamation  was  made  to 
this  effect:  "The  Roman  senate  and  T.  Quinc'tius  the  proconsu), 
having  overcome  King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  leave  free,  ungar- 
xisoned,  unburdened  with  tribute,  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Thessa^ 
lians,  and  others,"  specifying  all  the  Greeks  who  had  been  subject  to 
Philip.  The  voice  of  the  crier  was  drowned  in  acclamations,  sq  that 
many  failed  to  hear  the  purport  of  the  proclamation ;  and  others  thought 
that  what  they  heard  must  be  spoken  in  a  dream,  so  far  did  it  exc€M»d 
their  expectation.  The  crier  was  called  back,  and  the  same  words 
being  repeated  were  followed  by  loud  and  reiterated  shouts  of  ap- 
plause ;  after  which  the  various  shows  and  trials  of  skill  proceeded 
unregarded,  the  minds  of  the  spectators  being  too  full  to  heed  thenu 
When,  all  these  were  finished,  a  general  rush  was  nuule  toward  the 
Roman  commander ;  and  it  is  said  that,  had  he  not  been  a  man  in  the 
lull  prime  and  vigor  of  youth,  his  life  might  have  been  endangered  by 
the  multitude  of  those  who  thronged  to  see  him,  to  address  him  as  a 
savior,  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  or  to  throw  garlands  upon  him«  "  It 
was  ^oiious  that  a  state  should  exist  in  the  world,  which  had  will  to 
contend  for  Grecian  freedom,  and  power  and  fortime  to  achieve  it.** 
Such  a  praise  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Romans,  but  Flamin'ius  showed  his  insincerity  by  secretly  laboring  to 
weaken  the  Achnan  league ;  which,  however,  was  strengthened,  aher 
the  murder  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (b.  c.  192),  by  the  accession  of  Sparta. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  instigated  by  Han^nibal,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  his  court  when  exiled  from  his  native  country,  declared  war 
against  the  Romans  (b.  c.  194) ;  but  instead  of  attacking  their  power  in 
Sirica  or  Italy,  he  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  was  gladly  weloHned 
by  the  turbulent  ^toUans.  The  Acheeans,  of  course,  joined  the  Ro- 
mans as  soon  as  their  ancient  enemies  had  declared  for  Antiochus; 
and  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  lent  his  interest  to  the 
same  cause.  The  campaigns  of  Antiochus  were  mere  repetitions  of 
error  and  presumption;  at  length  he  returned  to  Asia  (b.  c.  191),  leav- 
ing his  allies  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  The  ^to- 
iians  were  the  most  severely  treated ;  the  only  terms  of  p^ace  which 
the  Romans  would  consent  to  grant  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and 
deprived  thera  of  independence  (b.  c.  189) ;  but  Antiochus  having  been 
defeated  utterly  by  the  Scipios  in  Asia,  they  had  no  alternative,  and 
were  forced  to  bend  their  stubborn  necks  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed 
upon  them.  About  the  same  time  Sparta  was  captured  by  the  Achsans, 
imder  the  command  of  PhilopcB^men,  and  the  constitution  of  Lycur^gus 
finally  abolished. 
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The  Romanfl  affected  great  indignataoii  at  die  aufferiaga  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  compelled  the  Achaeans  to  modify  the  terms  they  had  imposed 
on  the  conquered.  Bnt  this  was  a  trifling  calamity  compared  with  that 
which  the  league  sustained  hy  the  loss  of  Philopoe'men,  the  last  great 
general  that  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Hellenic  race  (b.  c.  183). 

The  petty  war  between  the  Messenians  and  Achsans  would  scarcely 
deserve  notice  but  for  its  having  proved  fatal  to  the  last  of  the  long  line 
of  Grecian  heroes  and  patriots.  PhilopceVen  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  passing  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difficult 
defile.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of  some 
light-armed  Thracians  and  Cretans  in  his  band ;  but  he  would  not  quit 
the  horsemen,  whom  he  had  recently  selected  from  the  noblest  of  the 
Achttans ;  and  while  he  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  bravely  cover- 
ing the  retieat,  his  horse  fell  with  hun.  He  was  seventy  years  old» 
and  weakened  by  recent  sickness ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless 
under  his  horse,  till  he  was  found  by  the  Messenians,  who  raised  him 
from  the  ground  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  their  own 
commander,  and  carried  him  to  the  city,  sending  before  them  the  news 
that  the  war  was  finished,  for  Philopce'men  was  taken.  The  first  im- 
pression of  those  who  heard,  was  that  the  messenger  was  mad;  but 
when  others  coming  after  confirmed  the  statement,  men,  women,  and 
children,  freemen  and  slaves,  aU  crowded  to  see.  So  great  was  the 
throng,  that  the  gates  could  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  as  the  greater 
part  could  not  see  the  prisoner,  there  was  a  general  cry  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  the  theatre  close  by.  The  magistrates  i^owed  him 
^ere  for  a  moment,  and  then  hastily  removed  him,  for  they  feared  the 
efiTects  which  might  be  produced  by  pity  and  reverence  for  so  great  a 
man,  and  gratiti]^e  for  his  merits.  A  lonfr  and  anxious  debate  took 
place,  which  was  protracted  throughout  me  entire  night.  Finally, 
murderous  counseb  prevailed,  and  a  cup  of  poison  was  sent  to  Philo- 
pcB'men  in  his  dungeon.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  great  forti- 
tude, and  his  only  s^citude  was  respecting  the  safety  of  his  compan- 
ions. A  little  before  he  expired  he  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  His  fate  was  soon 
avenged;  Mess^ne  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Achaean  general 
Lycos^tas,  and  all  who  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of  Philopo'men 
were  put  to  death. 

Philip  had  in  the  meantime  borne  very  impatiently  the  overbearing 
ocmduct  of  the  Romans;  but  the  exertions  of  his  son  Dem^rius, 
whom  he  had  given  as  a  hostage  after  his  defeat  at  Cynos-ceph'alae, 
with  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  prevented  a  rupture.  On  this  account 
Demetrius  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Macedonians  on  his 
return  home — a  circumstance  of  which  his  elder  brother  Per'seus  took 
advantage,  to  accuse  the  young  prince  of  treason.  Philip  delivered 
this  promising  young  man  to  the  executioner ;  but  soon  after  his  death, 
discovering  his  innocence,  he  made  an  attempt  to  change  the  succes- 
sion, and  have  Antig'onus  acknowledged  as  his  heir ;  but,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  the  wretched  monarch  died  of  a  brd^en  heart 
{b.  c.  179).  Per'seus  ascended  the  throne  with  the  certainty  that  he 
was  secretly  hated  by  the  Romans  and  his  own  subjects.  One  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  put  Antig'onus  to  death,  and  thus  prevent  the  perila 
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of  competitkHi  at  home  when  hottiHtieB  abroad  were  inevitable.  Pre- 
tences far  war  were  easily  found :  a  Roman  army  crossed  the  sea,  and 
passed  through  Epirus  and  Athaminia  into  Thessaly.  Per'seus  neg- 
lected many  opportunities  of  attacldng  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage ; 
and  when  he  asked  for  peace,  after  having  triumphed  in  slight  s^ir- 
raishes,  he  found  that  the  Romans  were  more  haughty  after  defeat  than 
after  victory.  The  alliance  of  Gen'tius,  king  of  Ulyria;  might  probably 
have  turned  the  scde  of  war  in  favor  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but 
lie  delraaded  his  ally  of  the  subsidy  he  had  promised  to  enable  him  to 
levy  as  army ;  and  the  Romans,  landing  in  lUyr^ia,  subdued  the  whole 
kingdom  within  thirty  days.  Soon  afterward  die  consul  Lucius  iBmil- 
ios  Padh»  appeared  in  Macedon  ;  and  his  name  gave  confidence  to  the 
ftiends  of  Itome,  while  it  filled  the  partisans  of  Per'seus  with  confu- 
sion (b.  c.  169).  After  some  indecisive  skirmishes,  the  Macedonian 
monarch  was  forced  to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement  at  Pyd'^na,  in 
which  he  was  irretrievably  ruined.  Twenty  thousand  Macedonians 
were  slain ;  Per'seus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  led  in  chains 
to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  haughty  conqueror. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  had  taken  place  on  itie  eve  of  the  battle. 
Such  appearances  were  then  snperstitiously  believed  to  be  ominous  of 
iil  to  states  and  kingdoms.  C.  Sulpic'ius  Gallus,  a  Roman  ofiScer, 
had  science  enough  to  know  their  nature  and  foretell  their  occurrence : 
and  he,  lest  the  soldiers  should  be  disheartened  by  the  eclipse,  called 
them  together,  declared  that  it  would  happen,  and  explained  its  cause. 
This  changed  the  fear,  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen,  into  wonder 
at  the  knowledge  of  Gal^s :  while  in  the  Macedonian  camp  the  ap« 

earance  was  apprehended  by  many  to  portend  the  extinction  of  the 
[igdom. 

By  the  victory  at  Pyd'na  the  fate  of  Macedon  and  Greece  was 
sealed :  the  Romans  permitted  both,  indeed,  for  a  time  to  enjoy  quali- 
fied independence ;  but  they  exercised  over  them  a  galling  supremacy, 
which  rendered  their  freedom  an  empty  name.  Above  a  thousand  of 
the  most  eminent  Acheans  were  summoned  at  one  time  to  Rome,  and 
detained  there  seventeen  years  in  prison,  without  being  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Some  of  these,  on  their  return,  stimulated  their  countrymen 
to  insult  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  Corinth,  who  had  come  to  arrange 
some  disputes  between  the  Achttans  and  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  148). 
This  of  course  led  to  a  war :  the  Achttans  were  everywhere  defeated. 
and  at  length  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mum'mius,  the  Roman  consul 
(b.  c.  146),  who  razed  that  splendid  city  to  the  ground.  Thencefor- 
w^ard,  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Acha^a,  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  Macedon  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition  some  years  pre- 
Tionsly.  The  shadow  of  freedom,  however,  was  left  to  some  of  the 
cities,  but  especially  to  Athens,  which  became  the  university  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Section  IL^^HUtory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  uruUr  (he  SeUttcicUe. 

^raoM  B.  c.  312  to  b.  c.  64. 

The  victory  of  Seledcus  over  ihe  satraps  of  Persia  and  Media, 
iJieady  mentkyned  (p.  143),  gave  thai  monarch  possession  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  part  of  upper  Asia.    In  less  than  four  years  lie  became  master 
of  the  countries  between  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  and  the  Euphrates 

S.  c.  306) ;  and,  reviving  the  projects  of  Alexander,  he  invaded  India, 
ore  fortunate  than  his  illustrious  master,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  where  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sandracot'tus,  the  king 
of  the  rich  country  between  the  Sutlege  and  the  Ganges.  The  great 
number  of  elephants  which  Seledcus  obtained  by  this  alliance  enabled 
him  to  turn  the  scale  at  the  battle  of  Ip'sus :  but  a  more  important 
advantage  was,  the  commercial  intercourse  established  between  his 
subjects  and  those  of  Sandracot'tus.  After  the  death  of  Antig'onus  at 
Ip'sus,  Seledcus,  having  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  late  satrap's 
provinces,  made  Syria  the  seat  of  his  government — an  unfortunate 
choice,  since  it  exposed  his  *  kingdom  to  the  jealousy  of  Egypt,  in- 
volved it  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the  western  world,  and  led  the 
rulers  to  neglect  the  rich  countries  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrites. 
During  the  eighteen  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  death  of  Antig^- 
onus,  Seledcus  founded  or  embellished  several  important  cities,  espe- 
cially Antfoch  in  Syria,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  two  Seleiicias ;  one  on  the  Tigris,  the  other  on  the  Oron^tes. 
Anxiety  to  add  Macedon  to  his  dominions  induced  Seledcus  to  invade 
Europe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  (b.  c.  281).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Soter  (the  savior),  who  had  for  some  time  governed  the  provin- 
ces of  upper  Asia. 

Antiochus  pursued  his  father's  plans  of  conquest  in  Asia  Minor :  but 
he  ceded  his  claims  over  Macedon  to  Antig^onus  Gonndtus,  and  gave 
his  step-daughter  in  marriage  to  that  monarch.  The  northern  states  in 
Asia  Minor  that  had  asserted  their  independence  rapidly  attained  matu<« 
rity ;  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bith'ynia,  who 
had  obtained  the  support  of  the  Gallic  hordes  after  their  defeat  in 
Greece  (b.  c.  275),  and  he  was  similarly  unsuccessful  in  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Per'gamus  (b.  c.  263),  whose  complete  defeat  of  the  Syri- 
ans gave  security  to  all  the  new  states.  Nor  was  Soter  more  fortunate 
in  a  war  he  undertook  against  Egypt :  Mdgas,  the  brother  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemy,  having  married  into  the  Syrian  royal  family,  hoped 
that  by  this  alliance  he  would  be  enabled  to  establish  a  new  kingdom 
in  Gyrene.  Antiochus  united  with  the  usurper,  and  both  marched 
against  Ptolemy.  The  Syrians  were  defeated  in  every  engagement ; 
their  coasts  were  laid  waste  by  the  Eg3rptiau  fleet ;  and  Mdgas  was 
speedily  hurled  from  his  throne.  On  his  return,  Antiochus  marched 
against  the  Gauls,  who  had  advanced  toward  Eph'esus  (b.  c.  262),  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Antiochus  II.  avenged  his  father's  death  on  the  Gauls,  and  received, 
irom  the  excessive  adulation  of  his  subjects,  the  surname  Th6os  (god). 
In  his  reign,  the  provinces  of  upper  Asia  began  to  slip  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Seledcidse,  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  Parthian  tribes,  the 
exactions  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  the  unwise  efforts  of  the 
monarch  to  force  the  Grecian  customs  and  religion  on  his  subjects.  In 
order  to  encounter  his  eastern  enemies  with  effect,  Theos  deemed  it 
necessary  to  tranquillize  the  west,  and  he  accordingly  made  peace 
with  the  king  of  Egypt.    In  pursuance  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty. 
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AmSodmB  mairied  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  divorcing  hb  foi^ 
mer  wife  Laodied,  and  excluding  her  children  from  the  saccession. 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  divorced  queen  was  restored  to  her  sta- 
tion ;  but  she  could  not  forget  the  insult  she  had  rec^ved,  nor  conquer 
her  dread  of  being  sacrificed  to  some  future  arrangement.  Induenced 
by  these  motives,  she  poisoned  her  husband  (b.  c.  !M7),  and  procured 
the  murder  of  Berenice  and  her  infant  son. 

Seiedcus,  surnamed  Callinicus  (illustrious  eonqfierar),  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  his  mother's  crime,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  was  eager  to  avenge  his  sister's  murder. 
Crossing  the  Syrian  deserts  with  a  numerous  army,  Ptolemy  overran 
rather  than  conquered  Palestine,  Babyl6nia,  Persia,  and  the  wealthy 
ptovinces  of  upper  Asia.  He  returned,  bringing  with  him  enormous 
spoils,  among  which  were  the  Egyptian  idols  which  Camby'ses  had 
taken  from  Mem'phis  and  Thebes.  On  his  way  back  he  encountered 
Seleucus,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Antioch.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt,  having  gained  immense 
treasure,  but  no  additional  territory,  in  his  expedition.  Eumenes,  king 
of  Per'gamus,  took  advantage  of  the  Egjrptian  war  to  enlarge  his 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  monarch;  and  Hierax,  the 
brother  of  Seleucus,  aided  by  a  body  of  Gauls,  attempted  to  usurp  the 
throne.  The  rebellion  was  at  first  successful ;  but  the  ravages  of  the 
Gauls  provoked  such  general  indignation,  that  Seleucus  found  all  his 
subjects  rising  in  one  body  to  support  him  ;  and,  thus  strengthened,  he 
assailed  the  army  of  the  rebels  and  invaders  in  Babyl6nia.  The  battle 
was  fierce ;  but  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
almost  annihilated  in  the  pursuit.  Hierax  fied  to  the  Egyptian  court, 
but  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ptolemy,  where  he  languished  thirteen 
yearsy  and  only  escaped  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  robbers  in  the  Sjrrian 
desert.  Callinicus  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians  (b.  c. 
237),  but  was  defeated  by  their  king  Arsaces  ;  and  the  Parthians  dafe 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  from  &s  battle.  In  a  second  campaign, 
Seleucus  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (b.  c.  236),  and  was  detain* 
ed  a  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  to  the  day  of  his  death  (b.  c.  227). 

Seleucus  III.,  surnamed  Ceradnus  (the  thunderbolt),  succeeded  his 
&ther ;  but,  aAer  a  brief  reign,  was  removed  by  poison  (b.  c.  224). 
The  hopes  of  his  murderers,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  vigor  of 
his  cousin  Achae'us,  who  secured  the  inheritance  for  Antiochus,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch,  who  had  been  satrap  of 
Bab'ylw. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Antfoohus  III.,  surnamed  the  Great, 
was  brought  into  great  danger  by  the  intrigues  of  his  prime  minister 
Hermeias,  a  native  of  Garia.  Deceived  by  the  artifices  of  this  crafty 
visier,  Antiochus  quaireUed  with  Ache^us,  to  whom  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  crown,  and  set  M6l6n  and  Alexander,  the  brothers  of 
Hermeias,  over  the  important  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia.  The 
new  satraps  raised  the  standard  oi  revolt,  and  defeated  the  royal  generals 
sent  against  them.  At  length  Antiochus  took  the  field  in  person,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances .  of  his  minister.  When  the 
Mqoaies  w^e  about  to  engage,  the  rebel  forces,  by  an  almost  intuitive 
movement,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  themselves  to  their 
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▼outhful  sovereign.  M^lon  and  Alexander  escaped  ^  public  execntfoii 
07  suicide,  and  Hermefas  expiated  his  complicated  treasons  on  tbe 
-scaffold  (b.  c.  220).  Whilst  Antiochus  was  thus  engaged  in  the  re- 
mote east,  Acha^us,  whom  he  had  forced  into  rebellion,  had  strengthen* 
ed  himself  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lop'ater  was  becoming  formidable  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  obtained  possession  of  GcBl6-S3nria  by  the  treachery  of 
Theod6tus,  its  governor ;  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Ptolemy, 
at  the  battle  of  Riphia  near  Gdza  (b.  c.  217),  and  forced  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  sacnfice  of  the  newly-acquired  province.  This  defeat 
was  in  some  degree  compensated,  the  following  year,  by  the  capture  of 
AchflB^us,  whose  ravages  to  support  his  troops  having  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  the  kings  of  lesser  Asia,  he  was  besieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Sar'dis  by  the  joint  forces  of  Antiochus  and  Ac'talus,  king  of  Per'- 
gamus,  treacherously  betrayed,  and  ungratefully  put  to  death. 

Freed  from  the  dangers  of  this  war,  Antiochus  turned  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  upper  Asia,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the  Par*- 
thians  and  Bactrians  (b.  c.  214).  He  was,  however,  forced  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  both  nations.  To  secure  his  dominions,  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  Bactrian 
monarch,  and  joined  that  prince  in  an  important  expedition  against 
northern  India  (b.  c.  206).  In  return,  he  made  some  efforts  to  revive 
the  commercial  system  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  trade  of  the  Persian  gulf.  On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philop'- 
ater  (b.  o.  203),  and  the  accession  of  his  infant  son,  AntCochus  enterod 
into  an  alUance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  conquered  G(Bl^-S3nria  and  Palestine ; 
but  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  success  by  the  interference  of 
At'talus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Romans.  Checked  in  this  direction,  he 
revived  the  claims  of  his  family  on  the  northern  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  While  his  generals  besieged  Smyr'na  and  Lamp^sacus,  he  con- 
jquered  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  prepared  to  invade  Greece  f  b.  c. 
196).  The  Romans  again  interfered ;  but  the  Syrian  monarch,  rasti- 
gated  by  Hannibal,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  his  court,  treated  their 
remonstrances  with  disdain.  War  immediately  followed.  Antiochus 
lost  the  fairest  opportunities  of  success  by  neglecting  the  advice  o( 
Hannibal :  driven  from  Europe  into  Asia,  he  was  forced  to  act  solely 
on  the  defensive,  until  his  total  defeat  at  Magnesia,  near  Moont  Sip'y- 
his,  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies.  The  Romans  depriT- 
ed  him  of  all  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  greater  part  of  whioh 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Per^gamus.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
did  long  survive  his  defeat :  he  was  murdered  by  his  servants  (b.  c. 
187) ;  but  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  crime  are  uncertain. 

Seledcus  IV.,  sumamed  Philop'ater  (a  lover  of  his  foiker),  succeeded 
to  a  throne  fast  falling  into  decay.  His  reign  lasted  eleven  years,  but  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event.  Anxious  to  have  the  aid 
of  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  had  been  given  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Romans,  Seledcus  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  in  exchange.  Be- 
fore Antiochus  could  reach  home,  Heliod6ru8  poisoned  Seleucus,  and 
usurped  the  crown  (b.  c.  176).    This  is-  represented  by  many  Jewi%li 
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writ^n  fts  a  providential  punishment  of  the  king,  who  had  employed  that 
very  minister  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Jenisaleni. 

Antiochus  IV.  soon  expelled  the  usurper,  and  assumed  the  surname 
of  Epiph^es  {UUistrious)  which  his  subsequent  conduct  induced  his 
contemporaries  to  change  into  that  of  Epimines  (madman).  He  sought 
to  combine  the  freedom  of  Roman  manners  with  the  ostent^ious  luxury 
of  the  Asiatics,  and  thereby  provoked  universal  hatred.  His  reign 
commenced  with  a  war  against  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  made 
by  the  Ptolemies  to  Coel^-Syria  and  Palestine.  Antiochus  was  very 
successful :  in  two  campaigns  he  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Phitom^eter,  the  hght* 
fill  heir  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  who  had  been  driven  from  Alexandria 
by  his  brother  Phys^con.  With  this  prince  the  Syrian  monarch  con* 
eluded  a  most  advantageous  peace ;  but  scarcely  had  he  returned  honie« 
when  Philom'eter  entered  into  an  accommodation  with  his  brother,  and 
both  combined  to  resist  the  power  of  Syria.  Justly  foraged  at  this 
treachery,  Antiochus  returned  to  Egypt ;  but  his  further  psogress  was 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  at  whose  imperious  command 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  aU  h»  conquests  (b.  c.  169)« 

The  ambition  of  Antiochus  was  next  directed  against  his  own  sub* 
jects :  he  resolved  to  establish  umiibrmity  of  worship  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  to  HeUenize  att  his  subjects.  His  intolerance  and  ra^fMif 
city  engendered  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance  (b.  c.  168).  The 
Jews,  headed  by  the  gallant  Mac'cabees,  commenced  a  fierce  struggloi 
which,  after  much  suffering,  ended  in  the  reatoratiixa  of  their  former  in# 
dependence ;  and  the  Persians,  eqaally  attached  to  their  ancient  fatth^ 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Antiochus  hasted  to  suppress  the  insur* 
vection  in  upper  Asia ;  but  being  severely  defeated  ^b.  o.  165),  he  died 
of  vexation  on  his  road  to  Babylon. 

Eupator,  the  young  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Syrians  ;  but  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philop'ater, 
having  escaped  from  Rome,  no  sooner  appeared  in  Asia  than  he  was 
joined  by  such  numerous  partisans,  that  he  easily  dethroned  his  rival 
(b.  c.  162).  With  the  usual  barbarity  of,  Asiatic  sovereigns,  he  put  the 
young  prince  to  death,  and  found  means  to  purchase  the  pardon  of  his 
crimes  from  the  Roman  senate.  Ailer  an  inglorious  reign,  he  was  slain 
in  battle  by  Alexander  Balas  (b.  c.  150),  an  impostor  who  personated 
the  unfortunate  Eupator,  and  was  supported  in  his  fraud  by  the  Af  ac'« 
cabees  and  the  Romans.  Balas  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Dem^us 
Nicator,  the  son  of  the  late  monardi  (b.  o.  145),  and  forced  to  seek 
lefuge  in  Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  treachevous  host. 

Nicator,  having  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  was  driven  from- 
Antioch  by  Try'phon,  who  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  young  An- 
tiochus, the  son  of  Balas ;  bat  in  a  short  time  muvdeted  that  prince, 
said  proclaimed  himself  king.  Dem^rims  was  wi&held  from  marching* 
against  the  usurper  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  better  kingdom  in  up- 
per Asia,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
Macedooian  colonists,  to  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  Parthians 
(b.  c.  140)*  He  wss  at  fifst  successful,  but  was  finally  captured  by 
his  eneimes,  who  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  ten  years.  In  the  mean* 
time  his  brodier  Anttochns  Sid6tes,  having  overthrown  Try^phon,  seised 
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the  crown  of  Syria.  He  appears  to  bare  been  a  good  and  wise  sovef' 
eign ;  but  unfortunately  be  was  induced,  by  the  provincials  of  upper 
Asia,  to  wage  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  his  own  allies  (b.  c.  130).  Dem6trius,  about  the  same  time, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne.  But  afler  a  brief 
reign  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Zebfnus  (b.  c.  126),  a  pretended 
son  of  the  impostor  Btias. 

Seledcus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  waging  a  successful  war 
against  Zebfnas,  when  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own 
mother  Cleopdtra,  who  wished  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  favorite 
child  AntiochuB  Gry'phus.  She  also  prevailed  on  her  relative,  the 
king  of  Bgypt,  to  declare  war  against  the  usurper ;  and  Zebfnas  was 
soon  defeated  and  slain.  Gry'phus  no  sooner  found  himself  secure  on 
the  throne  than  he  put  his  mother  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Seleucus 
(b.  c.  122) ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  this  measure  was  necessary  to 
secure  his  own  life.  After  some  years,  Cyzic^nus,  the  half-brother  of 
Gry'phus,  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne  ;  and  during  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  many  cities  and  provinces  separated  from  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Gry'phus  was  assassinated  (b.  c.  97).  His  five  sons  and  the  son  of 
Cysic^nus  engaged  in  a  dreary  series  of  civil  wars ;  until  the  Syrians, 
weary  of  enduring  the  calamities  and  bloodshed  of  their  protracted  dis- 
sensions, expelled  the  entire  family,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Tigr^nes, 
king  of  Armenia  (b.  c.  83).  Tigr&nes,  af^er  a  long  and  not  inglorious 
reign,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  which  ended  in  his 
complete  overthrow ;  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  S3rria  to  the  conquer- 
ors (b.  g.  64.)  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  family  soon  after  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Se 
ledcus  Cybrosac^tes  (b.  c.  57).  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
by  his  wife,  the  princess  Berenice,  and  afterward  murdered  by  her 
orden. 

SxcTioir  III. — History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies* 

FROM   B.  C.  301    TO   B.  C.  30. 

Ptol'bmt,  the  son  of  L£guS|  was  the  wisest  statesman  among  the  sue* 
cessors  of  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Ip^sus  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  than  he  began  to  provide  for  the 
jutppiaess  of  his  new  subjects  by  a  regeneration  of  their  entire  social 
system.  Unlike  the  Seleiicidae,  he  made  no  attempt  to  Hellenize  the 
£g3rptian8 ;  on  the  contrary,  he  revived,  as  much  as  altered  circum- 
stances wonld  permit,  their  ancient  religious  and  political  constitution  ; 
the  priestly  caste  was  restored  to  a  portion  of  its  ancient  privileges  ; 
the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes  was  renewed ;  Memphis,  though 
not  the  usual  residence  of  the  monarchs,  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  its  temple  of  Phtha  declared  the  national  sanctuary^, 
where  alone  the  kings  could  receive  the  crown.  But  not  less  wise 
was  the  generous  patronage  accorded  to  literature  and  science :  the 
Museum  was  founded  in  Alexandria  as  a  kind  of  university  fw  students, 
and  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  learned ;  the  first  great  national  libraT3r 
was  established  in  another  part  of  the  city ;  and  Sie  philosophers  and 


men  of  letters  were  invited  to  seek  shelter  from  the  stonhs  which 
•hook  every  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  tranquil  land  of  Egypt.  Im- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  illustrious  master,  PtoFemy  paid  great 
attention  to  trade  and  navigation.  Colonists  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  were  invited  to  settle  at  Alexandria^  and  the  Jews  flocked  thither 
in  great  numbers,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  their  S3rrian  masters. 
So  many  of  that  singular  people  became  subjects  of  the  Ptol'emies, 
that  the  Septoagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek  was  made  for  their  use,  and  a  Jewish  temple  erected  in  Egypt 
similar  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  double  harbors  of  Alexandria,  on 
the  sea,  and  on  the  Marsot'ic  lake,  were  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  celebrated  Ph^s,  or  lighthouse,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haven. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  begun  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  owed  most  of  its  splendor  to  PtoFemy.  But  among  all  the 
public  buildings  he  planned  or  erected,  there  is  none  better  deserves 
oar  attention  than  the  Mus6um,  or  CoUege  of  Philosophy.  Its  chief 
room  was  a  great  hali,  which  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common 
dining-room ;  it  had  a  covered  walk  or  portico  aU  round  the  outside, 
and  there  was  a  raised  seat  or  bench  on  which  the  philoso^ers  some- 
times sat  in  the  open  air.  The  professors  <  and  teachers  of  the  college 
were  supported  by  a  public  income.  PtoFemy's  love  of  art,  his  anxiety 
to  reward  merit,  and  his  agreeable  manners,  brought  to  his  court  so 
many  persons  distinguished  in  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  that 
the  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  civilization  for  the 
known  world.  The  arts  and  letters  thus  introduced,  did  not  bear  their 
richest  fruit  in  the  reign  of  the  founder :  they  flourished  most  in  the 
age  of  his  son ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  first 
PtoVemy,  who  gave  the  institutions  he  planted  such  permanence,  that 
they  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil  and  continued  to  flourish  under  all  his 
successors,  unchoked  by  the  vices  and  follies  which  unfortunately  grew 
np  around  them. 

In  return  for  the  literature  which  Greece  then  gave  to  Egypt,  she 
gained  the  knowledge  of  papy^rus.  Before  that  time  books  had  been 
written  on  linen,  wax,  or  the  bark  of  trees :  and  public  records  on 
stone,  brass,  or  lead  :  but  the  knowledge  of  papy'rus  was  felt  by  all 
men  of  letters  like  the  invention  of  printing  in  modem  Europe ;  books 
were  then  known  by  many  for  the  first  time,  and  very  little  else  was 
afterward  used  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  for  when  parchment  was  invent^ 
ed  about  two  centuries  later,  it  was  found  too  costly  to  be  generally  used 
so  long  as  papy'rus  could  be  obtained.  The  papy'rus  reed  is  only 
found  in  Egypt  and  a  small  district  in  Sicily.  Successful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  manufacture  it  in  modem  times,  but  the  process  is 
too  tedious  and  uncertain  to  be  remunerative,  and  the  papy^ras  is  only 
prepared  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  external  security  of  Egypt  was  strengthened  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Syrian  frontiers,  die  ancient  kingdom  of  Cyr6ne,  a  considerable 
part  of  Ethi6pia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Hence,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ptol'emy  I.,  Eg3rpt  was  free  from  the  fear  of  foreign  in-' 
▼asion,  and  its  inhabitants,  for  the  first  time  during  several  centuries, 
were  firee  to  develop  the  great  internal  resources  of  the  country.    Few 
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flovereigas  were  more  deserredly  lamented  dum  the  eon  of  Lagtts  (b.  c. 
284) :  his  death  spread  universal  sorrow  among  his  subjects,  who  al 
once  lamented  him  as  a  father,  and  worshipped  lum  as  a  god. 

The  reign  of  PtoVemy  II.,  sumamed  PhiladeFphus  (a  lover  of  his 
brethren)^  was  disturbed  only  by  the  rebellion  of  M^gas^  which  waa 
supported  by  Antiochus  IL,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section.  Under  the  peaceful  administration  of  PhiladeFphus,  Egyptian 
commerce  made  the  most  rapid  strides ;  ports  for  the  Indian  amd  Ara« 
bian  trade  were  constructed  on  the  Red  sea,  at  Arsinoe  (Stiez)^  My'os 
Hor'mus  (Cosseir),  and  Berenice.  From  the  two  latter  stations  cara- 
van roads  were  made  to  the  Uj^er  Nile,  and  the  lower  river  was  united 
to  the  Red  sea  by  a  canal,  which  was  further  continued  to  the  leaser 
harbor  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Marsotic  lake.  The  Ethiopian  trade  was 
revived  with  great  spirit ;  and  remote  countries  of  central  and  southern 
Africa  were  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  merchants. 
Unfortunately^  the  luxury  of  the  court  increased  in  the  same  proportioo 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Philadel'phus  fell  into  all  the  effeminaie 
dissifi^ion  of  the  Asiatic  sovereigns,  and  adopted  their  pemicioua 
habits  of  intermarriages  between  near  relations.  He  set  the  example 
by  repudiating  his  first  wife,  and  marrying  his  own  sister  Arsinoe,  who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  her  husband.  She  brought  him 
no  children,  but  she  adopted  the  offsprinff  of  her  predecessor. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ptol'eray  PhiladeFphus  that  P3nr'rhu8  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  274) ;  and  this  event  induced 
the  Egyptian  long  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  senate,  to  wish  them 
joy  of  their  success,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic. 
The  Romans  received  the  envoy  with  great  joy,  and  in  return  sent  four 
ambassadors  to  Egypt  to  seal  the  treaty.  Ptol'emy  showed  the  Roman 
deputies  every  kindness,  and  explained  to  them  those  processes  of 
Greek  art  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Subsequently  two  of  the 
ambassadors,  Quin'tus  0^'nius  and  Fabius  Pic'tor,  having  been  elected 
consuls,  introduced  a  silver  coinage  at  Rome,  the  advantages  of  whidi 
they  had  been  tanght  in  Egypt. 

Phiiaderphus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PtoFemy  III.,  sumamed 
Everg^tes  (the  btnefacior)  (b.  c.  246).  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  a 
warUke,  enterprising  prince,  and  his  conquests  extended  into  the  re- 
mote regions  of  the  east  and  south.  His  war  with  Seleiicus  II.,  in 
which  the  Egjrptian  army  penetrated  as  far  as  Bactria,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section ;  but  the  result  of  the  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns was  plimder,  not  any  permanent  acquisition  of  territory ;  very 
different  was  the  result  of  the  southern  wars,  by  which  a  great  part  of 
Abyssinian  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  added  to  the  Egyptian  do- 
Qunionsi  and  new  roads  for  trad^  opened  through  these  remote  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  death  of  Everg^tes  (b.  c.  221),  ended  the  glory  of  the 
PtoVemies.  His  son  Ptol'emy,  sumamed  Philop^ater  (a  lover  of  his 
faiher)^  was  a  weak,  debauched  prince,  who  was,  during  his  whxAe  life, 
under  the  tutelage  of  unworthy  favorites.  At  the  instigaJtion  of  his  first 
minister,  Soeib^ius,  he  put  to  death  his  brother  M^gas,  and  Cleom'enes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Spar'ta.  Antfochus  the  Great,  who  then  ruled  in 
Syria,  tock  advantage  of  Philop'aler's  incapacity  to  wage  war  against 
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Egypt ;  bnt  was  defeated  at  R^hia,  as  already  sientioned  in  the  pre« 
ceding  section.  AAer  bis  Tictoiy^  PtoFemy  visited  Jerosalem,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  ;  but  being  pre- 
vented by  the  priests,  he  was  so  indignant,  that  on  his  return  to  £gypt 
he  preiMired  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews  that  had  settled  in  the  king* 
dom.  Tradition  says  that  his  cruel  project  was  miraculously  frustratedi 
and  that  the  Jews  were  again  restored  to  &Tor.  Soon  anerwaid  flie 
king  murdered  his  wife  and  sister,  and  transferred  his  affections  to 
Agiuhocl^a,  whose  brother,  the  infamous  Agathocl^s,  succeeded  to  the 
power  of  Soaib^ins.  At  length  his  continued  dissipation  broke  down 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  oi  premature  intonity,  diough  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  (b.  c.  204).  He  left  behind  him  ossdy  one  son,  a  ehwl 
about  five  years  old. 

The  guardians  of  PtoFemy  Y.,  sumamed  Epiph&nes  {iilustriaus)^ 
jiving  unworthy  of  dieir  trust,  the  regency  was  transferred  to  the  Ro* 
man  senate,  a  circumstance  which  saved  Egypt  from  being  invc^ed  in 
the  Macedonian  or  Syrian  war.  Epiphdnes  was  a  weak,  debauched 
prince,  and  before  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  died,  the  victim  of 
dissipation  or  poison  (b.  c.  181).  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ptol'- 
emy,  sumamed  Philom^eter  {a  lover  of  his  mother)  j  and  Phys^con,  both 
of  immature  age. 

The  claims  of  the  Egyptians  on  Ccsl^Syiia  led  to  a  war  between 
the  regents  and  the  king  of  Syria,  in  the  course  of  which  Philom^etw 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus  Epiphtoes,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
preceding  section.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Syrians,  I^ulom'eler,  being 
a  second  time  expelled  by  Phys^con,  appealed  to  the  Romans,  who  di* 
vided  the  Egyptian  dominions  between  the  two  brodters.  He  sup- 
ported the  pretender  Bilas  against  Dem^tiius,  and  mainly  conlnbttted 
to  the  placing  of  that  impoater  on  the  Syrian  throne ;  but  being  un- 
gratefully treated,  he  led  an  army  against  Bdlas,  and  defeated  him 
(b.  c.  145).  But  the  victory  was  ktel  to  Philom'eter;  he  died  of  the 
wounds  that  he  had  received  in  the  engagement 

Phys^con,  by  marrying  Cleoptoa,  who,  according  to  the  infamous 
practice  of  the  Ptol'emies,  was  Philom'eter's  wife  and  sister,  succeeded 
to  the  Egyptian  throne.  On  the  very  day  of  his  marriage  he  murdered 
hu  infant  nephew  ;  and  his  conduct  toward  every  class  of  his  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  this  atrocious  crime.  At  length  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Alexandrians  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  the  crown 
was  given  to  his  sister  Cleoptoa,  whom  he  had  previously  divorced 
ia  order  to  marry  her  daughter,  who  had  the  same  name.  He  was 
snbsequently  restored  by  the  aid  of  a  mercenary  army,  and  retained  tiie 
sceptre  to  the  day  of  his  death  (b.  c.  116).  He  len  behind  him  two 
SOBS  by  his  niece  Cleopitra,  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Lathfms,  from  the 
resemblance  of  a  wart  on  his  face  to  a  small  pea ;  and  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Alexander. 

Cleopatra  endeavored  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  yomiger  son,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  allow  Lath^rus  to  ascend  the 
throne.  She  however  compelled  him  to  exchange  Egypt  for  C/prus 
with  Alexander.  The  new  king,  undUb  to  bear  the  tyiUDy  of  his 
mother,  caused  her  to  be  murdered,  u|M>n  which  his  subjects  revolted, 
and  restored  Latk^.     The  renamder  of  this  prinoe's  reign  was 

11 
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pM^edm  tmnquOKiy.  He  died  b.  c.  81,  leatiog  behind  Iiifti  one  le^ 
gicisiate  daughteZy  Berenice,  and  tvo  natoral  sons,  Ptoleny  of  Cyprus 
aad  Ptolemjr  Anletee  {the  JluU'plmytr).  A  long  series  of  obeenre  civil 
ware,  and  nnintereatiiig  intrifoea  with  the  Roman  senate,  followed. 
They  ended  in  placing  Ftolemy  Aul^tea  on  the  throne,  which,  however, 
he  retained  eidy  lluee  yean. 

Aul^tea  left  four  legitiinate  children ;  but  his  daughter,  the  too^el^ 
eboratad  Cleopiln,,  set  aside  the  claims  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  by 
the  influence  wiuch  her  personal  charms  gave  her  with  Jnlins  Cassar, 
and  afterward  widi  Mark  Antony.  The  batde  of  Actium  was  fatal  to 
her  and  her  pmedor.  In  the  yea?  foflowing  diat  decisive  engagement 
flbs  waa  taken  priaeaer  by  Angvslus  Ciesar,  and  poisoned  herself  to 
avoid  being  led  in  triumph  (b.  c.  30).  Egypt  thenceforth  became  a 
Bbman  protinoe^  bft  it  pneerved  its  commercial  importance;  and 
Akxandita  bug  continued  to  be  tlie  most  wealthy  and  busy  city  of 
tmdaitt^  vorid. 

SaoTioir  rv>— I&i9ry  t/  the  Minor  KmgdotM  in  Western  Ana. 

PROM  B.  0.  301  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  principal  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  Macedo* 
niaa  monarchy  in  wieslem  Asia  were:  1,  Per^gamus;  9,  Bith'ynia; 
3»  FapUagl^nia ;  4,  Fon'tus ;  A,  CappadScia ;  6,  Greater  Armenia ; 
7,  Leaser  Armenia ;  8,  Judiea ;  to  which  may  be  added,  9,  the  com- 
meveial  atate  of  Petca  and  tiie  republic  of  Kbodes.  A  very  brief  notice 
will  attfiice  foor  these  petty  states,  with  the  exeeptaon  of  P6tra,  the  cap-* 
ital  of  the  Idomeaaa,  and  Jud&a,  whi<^  are  so  impevtant  as  to  require 
separate  aectiona.  The  litde  kingdmn  of  I^r'oamvs,  in  Mysia,  was 
founded  by  Fhilelv'iin,  the  lieutenaut  of  Lyaim'achus,  during  the  wars 
of  that  mooBtch  with  Seledcua.  It  did  not  attain  any  eminence  before 
die  accession  of  AtHalua  I.  (b.  c.  24),  whose  alliance  with  the  Romans 
during  the  uEtolian  and.  Macedonian  wats  was  rewarded  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  republic.  He  waa  a  genoous  patr<m  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, aa  were  his  immediate  succeasora,  E6menes  and  At'talus  II. 
The  hitter  was  the  most  faithful  ally  the  Romans  had  in  the  east,  and 
his  servioes  were  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the  rich  provinces  that  had 
been  taken  firom  Antiochus.  His  nephew,  At'talus  III.,  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  who  made  this  inheritance  their  first 
Asiatic  provinice  (b.  c.  130^.  Brief  as  was  the  duration  of  ibis  little 
kiagdom,  the  psitreasge  of  its  enlightened  sovereigns  conferred  the 
most  important  benefits  on  letters.  To  them  we  owe  the  invention  of 
parchmetit  (sAsrto  Perffttmena)^  and  the  estabUshm^it  of  a  library  that 
rivalled  the  l&raiy  of  Alexandria ;  to  which  city,  indeed,  it  was  trans- 
fened  by  Anthaiiy,  as  apresentto  Cleoptoa. 

Bith'tvia  we^  eiealed  into  a  kingdom  about  the  same  time  aa  Pet^- 
gadroa.  Its  moat  remarkable  sover^n  waa  Prdsias,  a  devoted  ally  of 
tlM  Romans,  who  ofiered  to  resign  Hannibal  to  their  vengeance,  and 
had  the  awaanesa  to  sQrle  lamsetf  a  fieedman  of  that  republic  (b.  c.  82). ' 
He  wias  aundered  by  his  eeim  sen  NioemMes ;  and  tiM  parricide  was, 
ia  his  turn,  aaaaasinaaad  by  Soc'ielss,  a  son  that  trod  in  bis  father's 
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fooMim.  Sw'MlM  wu  plaeed  «n  tke  tbiOM  by  ito  aM  ef  Mltef^ 
dtes^  idiig of  P^m^tus;  but  6ii  the  defcttl  of  that  HKmawh)  he  wstf  de- 
peeed  by  Syl^a,  and  the  crown  given  to  Nioomedes  III.  This  mem- 
arch  died  after  a  brief  neigii  {b.  c.  75),  and  b^uea^ed  his  domixdone 
to  the  RoBMOM. 

PAPirLAo^ifU  was,  ht  the  most  part,  subject  te  the  Idngs  of  FtMi'ttts, 
and  ahaied  ilie  foifw&es  of  thai  country.  Even  under  the  Persian  em* 
pile  the  kings  ef  Pon^tus  enjoyed  a  qualiHed  independence,  and  were 
aald  to  be  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  the  Acheraen'id»,  as 
wdl  as  the  Persiaa  kings.  Pon'tns  became  independent  after  the  bixl* 
tie  of  Ip^sus ;  but  ^e  finft  of  its  monarchs  remaikaUe  in  history  war 
the  last  thai  swayed  its  scepitm,  IVGthriddtes  VII.,  deserredty  snmamed 
the  Great.  He  came  te  the  throne  while  yet  a  boy  (a.  c.  121) ;  by  de- 
voting himself  to  mtnly  sports,  and  inuring  his  bo<fy  to  snppoit  extreme 
hardships,  he  acquired  such  great  personal  strength,  that  he  defeated 
aO  the  plots  formed  lor  his  assassination  by  his  treachertms  guardians. 
As  he  grew  np,  he  became  ftmnidable  to  the  neighboring  princes,  from 
whom  he  wrested  several  important  provinces.  He  then  directed  his 
attention  to  the  countries  around  the  Black  sea,  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Col'dns,  and  delivered  ^  Oreek  cities  in  the  Tauiic  Chersonese 
from  their  Scythian  oppressors.  His  rising  greatness  excited  the 
jealousy  of  die  Romans,  who  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  a 
deadly  enemy  ef  their  power.  To  strengthen  himself  for  the  coming 
contest,  Mithridites  gave  his  daughter  m  marriage  to  Tigrtoes,  king 
of  Arm<^nia,  and  invited  that  monarch  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  repub* 
tic.  At  lengdi  war  was  openly  declared  (s.  b.  89),  and  Mithridites, 
in  the  fint  two  campaigns,  became  master  of  lesser  Asia.  He  made 
a  cruel  ase  of  his  victory,  by  ordering  all  the  Italian  merchants  resident 
in  Asiatie  cities-  to  be  murdered,  and  secured  die  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary edict,  by  giving  up  their  properties  as  rewards  to  the  assassins. 
From  Asia  he  passed  into  Greece,  and  having  captured  several  of  the 
islands,  made  himself  master  of  Athens.  At  length  SyHa  was  sent 
against  him :  he  defeated  the  Greek  partisans  of  Mithridittes  in  three 
successive  battles,  all  fought  vrithin  the  confines  of  Bmdtia ;  while 
Pim'bria,  another  Roman  general,  was  equally  successful  in  Asia. 
Mithridites  was  thus  forced  to  beg  terms  of  peace,  which  SyFla  readily 
granted  (n.  c.  65),  because  he  was  jealous  of  Fim'bria,  who  belonged 
te  a  rival  faction,  and  was,  besides,  anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  rescue  his  pMrty  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  threatened' 
by  Mdrius. 

The  large  forces  raised  by  Mithridites,  tmder^^e  pretence  of  subdu- 
ing the  Colchians  and  other  nations  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
sea,  gave  umbrage  to  Mune^a,  die  Roman-  proconsul  of  Asia,  as  Ae 
ancient  kingdom  of  Per^gwnus  was  rather  ostentatiously  named  by  the 
senate  (b^  c.  83).  Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  invaded 
Pon'tQs,  but  was  severoly  defeated  by  Mthridites,  and  compelled  to  re- 
new the  peace  by  command  of  Syl4a.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ctvfl 
wars  that  raged  in  the  Roman  territories  between  the  partisans  of  MH- 
rius  mid  8yna,  ^  kktg  df  Pon^tos  made  several  large  additions  tk>  his 
kagdom,  aod  Aially  seiEed  un  BiA/ynia,  which  NiconSldes  had  recently 
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beqcwadied  to  tbe  Romans  (b.  c.  75^.  He  even  attseked  the  Roona 
province ;  but  lie  was  driven  ovi  by  Julius  Cnsar,  then  a  young  student 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  who,  without  any  orders  from  the  goremnient, 
assembled  a  few  troops,  and  defeated  the  king's  lieutcAiants. 

When  the  Roman  senate  heard  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  they 
appointed  Lucul'lus  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  war ;  but  the 
soldiers '  placed  under  his  command  were  so  mutinoue,  that  Mithridtos 
was  at  first  victonous  both  by  land  and  sea.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  king  laid  siege  to  Cyz'icus;  but  scarcely  had  he  completed 
his  lines,  when  he  found  himself  blockaded  in  turn  by  Lucullus,  and, 
after  enduring  the  most  dreadful  hardships,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  re- 
treat by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His  fleet  was, 
soon  after,  almost  wholly  annihilated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  several 
of  his  best  towps  taken.  Finally^  his  army  mutinied,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  Pon'tus,  and  seek  refuge  with  lus  son4n-law,  Tigrdnes,  in 


Tigr^mes  readily  joined  Mithridites  in  renewing  the  war ;  but  wan 
defeated  by  Lucul'lus  (b.  c.  70).  His  courage,  however,  was  soon  re^ 
animated  by  a  great  victory  which  the  king  of  Pon'tus  gained  over 
Tiiirius,  a  lieutenant  of  Lucul'lus,  who,  contrary  to  his  better  judg- 
ment, had  been  forced  to  hazard  an  engagement  by  the  impetnosity  of 
his  soldiers.  The  main  army  mutinied  against  LucvA'lus  when  they 
heard  of  this  defeat,  and  his  enemies  at  home  made  it  the  pretext  for 
procuring  his  recall.  Glabrio,  his  successor,  remained  inactive  during 
his  year  of  office ;  and  at  length  the  celebrated  Pom'pey  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  extraordinary  powers  were  confer- 
red on  him  by  the  Manilian  law — a  law  that  announced  too  plainly  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic.  Pom'pey,  after  some  minor 
successes,  blockaded  the  king  in  his  camp,  and  reduced  him  to  gieat 
distress ;  but  Mithridates,  by  an  unexpected  sally,  broke,  with  his  army, 
through  the  hostile  lines,  and  took  the  road  to  Armenia.  He  was  hotly 
pursued,  overtaken,  and  his  aroiy  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  un- 
fortunate monarch,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Roman  army ;  but  being  closely  pressed,  he  abandoned  these 
faithful  followers,  and,  with  only  three  attendants,  continued  his  flight 
to  Armenia.  Tigr&nes  gave  no  welcome  reception  to  the  fugitive,  and 
Mithridates  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  Poin'- 
pey  followed  the  enemy  of  Rome  into  the  deserts ;  but  after  two  years 
spent  in  warring  against  the  barbarous  nations  round  the  Bla^k  sea,  he 
was  unable  to  hear  any  tidings  of  Mithridates,  and  returned  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  death. 

Scarcely  had  the  Romans  rested  from  the  ftitigues  of  this  expedition, 
when  they  were  astoimded  by  the  intelligence  of  Mithridates  having  re- 
turned into  Pon'tus  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  recovered 
several  important  fortresses.  But  the  unfortunate  monarch  found  in  his 
kingdom  and  family  worse  enemies  than  his  open  foes.  His  daughters 
were  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  a  faithless  escort ;  his  army  mutinied  ; 
and,  finally,  his  own  son  revolted,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
soldiers. 

Bome  down  by  this  conqplication  of  misfortunes,  the  aged  monarch 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  weakness  prevented  him  from  giving 
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UiBBelf  a  mortal  wound ;  in  the  meantime  die  Roman  army  broke  huo 
hia  retreat.  He  waa  found  languid,  bleeding  and  deaerled,  by  a  Gallic 
soldier,  who  oom]>aaaionaling  h«s  misery,  put  an  end  to  hia  pain  and  life 
aogetker  (b.  c.  64).  Thus  ended  tke  kingdom  of  Pon^tua :  after  aome 
years  it  vraa  permitted  to  haye  nominal  aoreretgna ;  but  even  the  ahadow 
of  independence  waa  remored  by  the  empeior  N^,  and  the  eountiy  be- 
came a  Roman  pravince. 

Cappad6cu  waa  one  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  (bunded  after  the  battle 
of  Ip^us ;  none  of  its  monarchs  were  remarkable  in  history^  and  the 
country  itself  was  proverbial  for  the  infamy  of  its  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  Cappadocians  were  and  continue  to  be  Troglod3rtes9  or  dwellers 
in  caves ;  but  the  period  when  the  excavated  habitations  were  first  con- 
structed is  uncertain. 

Trb  two  ARMSNiAa  did  not  become  kingdoms  until  after  tibe  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romana  (b.  c.  190),  when  the  lientenanto 
of  the  king  of  Syria  proclaimed  their  independence.  The  only  Arme- 
nian monarch  requiring  notice  was  Tigrdnes,  the  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dites.  He  waa  inrolved  in  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Pon'tus,  and  hia 
dominiona  were  subjected  to  the  Romana,  under  whose  away  both  the 
Arm^niaa  continued  until  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  were  aeized  by  the  Parthians.  For  aeveral  centuriea  the 
passesaacm  of  Armenia  was  contested  by  the  Romana  and  Parthians ;  and 
when  the  latter  power  was  OTorthrown,  the  same  country  continued  to 
be  aooostantaoiuoe  of  war  between  the  eaatem  empire  and  tke  restored 
lorn  of  Persia. 


After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rhodea  firat  became  remarkable  by 
ita  gallant  resistance  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorc^tes.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  labors  of  this  siege.  When  this 
Brat  wall  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  the  helepoUs  {laker  €f  ct/te«),  a 
/oraiidable  engine  of  destruction  invented  by  Demetrius  during  the  siege, 
the  brave  garrison  elected  a  aecondwith  the  materiala  of  their  teQqplea» 
Iheir  theatrea,  and  their  houaes ;  and  when  that  waa  demolished^  they 
erected  a  third.  Fifty  deputiea  from  the  states  of  Greece  came  to  the 
beaieger'a  camp  aa  mediators :  Demetrius  granted  peace  on  condition  of 
receiving  one  hundred  hoatagea  and  a  email  auxiliary  force  (b.  c.  305). 
During  die  aiege  he  had  ahown  his  respect  for  the  works  of  art  that 
ornamented  thia  splendid  city,  by  preventing  hia  engines  from  playing 
apon  the  buildings  in  which  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  Protogepes 
were  preserved.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  siege  that  the  wonderftd 
Colossus  was  erected. 

In  the  war  between  Antfochus  and  the  Romans,  the  Rhodiaas  joined 
with  the  latter :  though  at  first  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  so  strenuously,  diat  they  aoon  became  mastera  of  the 
eastern  sea,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Syrian  fleet,  even 
though  it  waa  coaunanded  by  the  illustrious  Han'nibal.  But  jealousies 
soon  arose  between  the  two  republics ;  and  in  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Rhodiana  preserved  a  strict  but  suspicious  neutrality.  The 
Roman  aenate  aeat  ambaaaadora  to  the  ialandera,  who  acted  .as  supreme 
magistratea  rather  than  as  envoys  ;  and  thenceibrward  theRhodian  in- 
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4epeiideace  existed  only  in  name.  Midirid&tefl  attadked  the  islaad  when 
he  i&vaded  Ghreece ;  but  he  was  repnised  hy  the  inhabitante,  whose 
Sdelity  was  rewarded  by  the  constant  protection  of  Syl^. 

During  the  great  civil  war  of  Rome  between  Pompey  and  Cttsar,the 
Rhodian  fleets  fought  sometimes  on  «me  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
edier ;  but  maintained  under  all  circumstances,  a  reiy  high  character. 
Pompey  was  refused  admittance  into  the  island  after  his  defeat  at  Phar- 
sdlia ;  and  the  murderers  of  Cssar  was  similarly  excluded  during  the 
great  civil  war  that  followed  his  assassination.  Cassius,  in  consequence, 
besieged  the  city  of  Rhodes,  into  which  he  obtained  admittance  by  the 
treachery  of  some  of  the  inhabitants :  he  resigned  the  unfortunate  citi* 
zens  to  the  discretion  of  his  licentious  soldiery,  and  extorted  from  the 
Inhabitants  all  that  he  could  obtain  by  violence  or  threats.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claddius  Cassar,  the  Rhodians  wisre  deprived  of  their 
liberties  for  having  crucified  two  Roman  cittaens ;  but  meir  pnvilages 
were  snbseqnentty  restored*  At  lei^[th  the  island  was  made  a  Roman 
j^mrince  by  Vespdsian  (▲.  d.  70). 

« 

SxcTJOff  y. — ISsUfry  of  Bactria  and  Parthia^ 
PROM  a.  c.  256  TO  B.  d.  226, 

The  Baetrian  kingdom  difered  from  thoee  whose  history  was  do- 
ociibed  in  the  preceding  section,  in  being  a  Grecian  state,  although  ea» 
tablished  at  the  extreme  western  verge  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire. 
It  was  formed  into  a  state  by  Dioddtus,  the  Grecian  governor  (b.  o. 
254),  who  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  king,  Antlochns  IL 
The  Baetrian  monarchs  made  extensive  conquests  in  India,  and  at  one 
lime  f  B.  c.  181)  their  dominions  extended  to  the  banks  of  die  Ganges 
and  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  nomad  hordes  of  the  desert  that  re- 
side to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  who,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  hav^  frequently  changed  the  political  aspect  of  the  western 
world,  poured  down  on  the  descendants  of  the  Macedonian  colonists, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  toward  the  south.  The  Greeks,  driven  from 
Bac'tria,  appear  to  have  ascended  the  Ox'us  (b.  c.  126)  and  to  have 
maintained  their  independence  in  the  fasmesses  of  the  lofty  mountains 
called  the  Indian  Caucasus  ( Hindu  Kush)  to  a  very  late  period,  while 
their  ancient  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Parthian  empire,  It  is  not 
yet  determined  whether  any  traces  can  be  found  of  this  Greek  colony 
at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  enterprising 
toavellers  now  exploring  nor&erb  India  will  direct  their  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  Paithian  kingdom  was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bae- 
trian, by  some  of  the  nomad  hordes  that  subsequently  overthrew  the 
latter.  Its  general  limits  were  the  Euphrates,  the  In'dus,  and  the  Ox'« 
us ;  but  its  dominions  were  sometimes  extended  beyond  these  streams. 
Thongh  thus  holding  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  die  Parthian  mon- 
archs  never  regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of  Cyprus ;  they  pre* 
ferred  the  Greek  religion  manners,  and  customs,  to  those  of  the  Persians, 
and  they  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were 
established  in  their  dominions.    To  the  modem  Persians  this  dynaaty. 


^tAAA  nMi  dieir  coimtty  for  tton  than  Icnk  Ge»Uiri«6|  it  scaseclir 
known  even  bynune;  a  dear  prdof  that  the  Paithians  and  theirreigi^ 
ing  family,  the  Arsac^ito,  mutt  kave  been  foreignora.  In  one  itnpoc^* 
ant  respect  they  imitated  the  exdnaiTe  poticy  a[  die  Tartar  rulers  of 
China,  exdu^g  straageM  from  their  dominioni»  and  sacrificing  com^ 
nerce  to  their  watchful  jealoosy.  Their  establiahnenft  in  the  Persian 
empire  consequently  effected  a  great  revolution  in  the  lines,  of  traffic 
between  the  eastern  and  western  world.  The  East  India  trade,  stopt 
ped  in  its  passave  thiongh  Babylonia,  was  thrown  fiuthet  to  thb  soum» 
and  began  to  shape  As  course  through  northern  Arabia  and  the  Red 
sea.  To  this  chiuige,  the  great  weakh  and  splendor  obtained  by  the 
great  commercial  cities  Pslmy'ra  and  Aiexand'ria  must  be  chiefly  at* 
tributed. 

Ars4ces  I.  coaunenced  the  war  of  independence  (b.  g.  256)  by  put- 
ting 10  death  the  Syrian  gOForm^  of  upper  Asia^  who  had  offered  a 
grierous  insult  to  his  brother.  The  heads  of  the  Parthian  tribes  thai 
supported  him  formed  a  gOTomment  similar  to  the  feudal  aristocracy 
of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages«  giving  to  the  monarch  liltb  more  thaft 
nominal  anthori^,  and  makuig  the  down  elective,  under  the  restricticB, 
however,  that  Uie  monarch  shoidd  be  chosen  from  the  family  of  tho 
Arsac^idae.  War  with  the  Syrian  kings,  of  course  followed ;  but  the 
light  cavalry  of  the  Parthian  troops,  which  have  always  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  armies  of  oentrd  Asia,  bgr  thdr  rsfsd  evolutions 
disconcerted  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Syrians  and  Macedonians.  It 
was  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Parthian  tactics,  that  their  armies 
were  never  so  formidable  as  in  flight:  when  the  enemies  advanced  in 
portmit,  as  if  to  assured  victory,  tl^se  active  horsemen  turned  on  theis 
steeds,  and  assailed  them  widi  a  llifht  of  sxrows  which  invasiabLy 
d»ew  them  into  confusion.  The  wars  between  the  Pssthians  and 
Syrians  terminated  (b.  o.  131)  in  the  total  awnihilsiion  of  the  Syrian 
army  led  by  Antioehus  Sid6les. 

During  hM  a  centuiy  after  their  deliversnce  from  the  rivaky  of  tho 
Syrians,  the  attention  ^  the  Parthian  monarchs  was  <^aeAy  engrossed 
by  the  eastern  nomad  tribes,  whom  the  faUof  the  BacAian  kingdom  had 
set  at  liberty  to  attack  the  rich  provinces  of  southom  Asia.  Those 
hordes  were  either  subdued  or  incorporated  with  the  FMhian  amy; 
and  scareely  had  this  danger  been  averted,  when  the  Romana,  bdag 
brought  Into  contact  with  the  Patthiaas  by  their  occiq»ataon  of  the  kingw 
dom  of  Mithrid&tes,  prepaid  to  contend  with  thsm  for  the  empire  df 
Asia. 

The  war  commenced  l^  Gras'sns,  the  Roman  triumvir,  invadinf 
P^thia  (b.  c.  53) :  his  incapacity  led  to  the  uttar  annihilation  of  his 
army  and  the  toss  of  his  own  hfe.  In  theRomaos  civil  wars  the  Par* 
thiaas  supported  the  cause  of  Pom'pey,  snd  afterward  that  of  Briltus  aad 
Cas'sius.  Subseqpientlf  ,  alanned  at  tiie  great  power  to  wfaii^  Augus^> 
tas  Csssr  attained,  they  sought  t^rms  of  peace,  and  purchaaed  it  by 
surrendering  the '  arma  and  standsids  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
army  of  Cras'sus.  The  wars  between  the  Partfaiaas  and  the  succeed* 
ing  Reman  emperors  were  almost  incessant ;  but  noo»  of  them  pve< 
duced  any  decisive  result.  After  Christianity  began  to  spread,  ils  i»o^ 
ress  was  krferated,  if  not  dkectly  encouraged,  by  the  rarthian  mon- 
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9tdM,  who  libenily  afiMed  shelter  to  CftnstiaiiB  flying  horn  the  per^ 
eecutione  of  the  pagans,  and  we  mtist  add,  from  thoee  of  their  brethren 
who  belonged  to  a  different  sect.  But  unfortunately  the  Arsac'ido 
never  gained  the  affections  of  their  Persian  subjects :  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  the  Parthians  continued  to  be  an  army  of 
occupation,  separated  by  habits,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation.  At  length  Aideshir  Bab'egan,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Artazer'xes,  a  native  Persian,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Sassan,  de- 
scended, or  claiming  to  be  descended,  from  the  ancient  line  of  Cy^nia 
and  Jemshid,  raised  the  national  standard  of  Persia,  and  drove  the 
Pftrthians  into  the  northern  mountains  and  deserts  (b.  c.  226).  Ir^ 
'  the  ancient  national  name  of  Persia,  was  revived ;  the  religion  of  Zer- 
dusht  restored  in  its  pristine  splendor;  the  progress  of  ChristianitY 
eastward  was  checked,  and  it  was  thrown  back  on  the  western  world, 
bearing  unfortunately  too  many  marks  of  its  having  been  brought  into 
dose  contact  with  oriental  mysticism  and  superstition.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Phurthian  kingdom,  in  Asiatic  annals,  holds  the  same  place 
as  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  European :  it  forms  the  epoch 
which  separates  ancient  from  modem  history.  We  shall  resume  Per- 
sian history  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan  in  the  seooad 
part  oi  this  work. 

SscfioN  Yh^^HuUrf  (j^JdumeOf  amd  iU  capiUdf  Petrm* 

FROM  B.  C.  1048  TO  B.  C.  133. 

Whiub  the  Isnelites  were  detained  in  bondage  in  Eg3rpt,  the  Edom- 
ites,  descended  firom  Esau,  became  a  rich  and  powerful  nation,  posses- 
sing a  rampart  oi  im^^gnable  fortresses  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir,  a  country  generally  fruitful,  and  a  command  of  the  great  roads  by 
which  the  eaiiiest  commercial  caravans  travelled.  Its  capital  city, 
called  Bozrah  in  the  Old  Testament  and  P6tra  by  the  Greeks,  wa» 
sknated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  in  a  deep  valley ;  the  only  means  of 
soeess  to  this  metropdiis  was  through  a  defile  partly  natural,  and  partly 
cut  through  the  solid  rocks,  which  hung  ovw  the  passage,  and  often  inr 
tereepted  the  view  of  the  heavens.  The  breadth  of  thu  pass  is  barely 
sufficient  for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  and  neai  the  entrance,  ^ 
bold  arch  is  thrown  across  at  a  great  height  connecting  the  opposite^ 
elifis.  The  pass  gradually  slopes  downward  for  about  two  miles,  tho 
mountain-ridge  still  retaining  its  level,  until  at  the  close  of  the  dark 
perspective,  a  multitude  of  columns,  statues,  and  graceful  cornices,  burst 
upon  the  view,  retaining  at  the  present  day  their  forms  and  colors  as 
litde  injured  by  time  aiul  e3qx>sure  as  if  they  were  just  fresh  from  the 
ehisel.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  countless  exca- 
vations, of  which  some  are  private  dwellings  and  some  sepulchres* 
To  this  extracNrdinary  peculiarity  the  prophet  Jeremiah  probably  alludes 
in  his  denunciation  of  God's  vengeance  against  Edom.  "  Thy  terrible- 
ness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwel- 
lest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  holdest  the  height  of  the  hill :  though 
thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee 
down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord." 

When  David  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  E^omites  had  greatly 
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extended  their  dommions ;  diey  possessed  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Bufioa 
Geber  on  the  Arabian  sea  (gulf  of  Akaba),  and  through  these  places  had 
opened  a  flourishing  trade  with  India  and  Ethiopia.  They  also  had  an 
extensive  commerce  with  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia.  David's 
general,  Abisbai,  invaded  Idumea,  routea  the  Edomites  with  great 
slaughter  in  the  valley  of  salt,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  ganrisons 
mto  their  cities.  In  the  reign  of  SoFomon,  Hddad,  an  Edomite  prince 
who  had  sought  shelter  in  Egypt  when  his  native  country  was  subdued, 
returned  to  E'dom  and  headed  a  formidable  revolt. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  Hddad  is  contained  in  the  first  Book  of 
Kings,  and  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  God  stirred  up  an  adver« 
saiy  unto  Solomon,  Hddad  the  Edomite  :  he  was  of  the  king's  seed  in 
Edom.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  in  Edom,  and  J6ab  the 
captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to  bury  the  slain,  after  he  had  smhtea 
every  male  in  Edom  (for  six  months  did  J6ab  remain  there  with  all 
Israel,  until  he  had  cut  off  every  male  in  Edom) ;  that  H^ad  fled,  he 
and  certain  Edomites  of  his  father's  servants  with  him,  to  go  into 
Egypt ;  Hidad  being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they  arose  out  of  MMiaa, 
and  came  to  Pdran :  and  they  took  men  with  them  out  of  P^bran,  and  they 
came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt;  which  gave  him  a 
house,  and  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And  HMad 
found  great  favor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife 
the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahp^nes  the  queen.  And  the 
sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Gen'ubath  his  son,  whom  Tahp^es  wean- 
ed in  Pharaoh*s  house:  and  Gen'ubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household 
among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  And  when  H^ad  heard  in  Egypt  that 
David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  J6ab  the  captain  of  the  host  was 
dead,  H£dad  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine 
own. country.  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  what  hast  ^ou  lacked 
with  me,  that,  behold,  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country  ?  And 
he  answered.  Nothing ;  howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise."  The  native 
traditions  of  the  country  in  some  degree  preserve  the  memory  of 
Head's  reign,  for  one  of  the  ruined  edifices  at  P6tra  is  stiil  called  by 
the  Arabs,  "  the  Palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 

It  seems  probable  that  Hddad's  eflbrts  were  only  partially  successful, 
for  we  find  ihat  the  Edomites  continued  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Jndah, 
imtil  the  reign  of  Jchdram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  (b.  c.  888).*  **  In  his 
days,**  says  the  sacred  historian,  "  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
JiKlah,  and  made  a  king  over  themselves.  So  J6ram  went  over  to  Ziir, 
and  all  the  chariots  with  him :  and  he  rose  by  night,  and  smote  the 
Edomites  which  compassed  him  about,  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots : 
and  the  people  fled  into  their  tents.  Yet  Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Jndah  unto  this  day.  Then  LiVnah  revolted  at  the  same 
time."  Lib'nah  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  and  its  adherence  to  Edom  "tended  to  perpetuate  the 
hereditary  animosity  between  the  two  nations.  Amazfah,  the  son  of 
J6ash,  severely  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Edomites,  for  we  read  in  the 
second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  '*  Amaaf ah  strengthened  himself,  and 
led  forth  his  people,  and  went  to  the  valley  of  salt,  and  smote  of  the 
children  of  Seir  ten  thousand.  And  other  ten  thousand  left  alive  did 
the  children  of  Judah  carry  away  captive,  and  brou^  them  nnto  tiie 
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top  of  the  vocky  and  cast  then  down  from  the  top  of  the  xock,  that  thay 
were  all  broken  in  pieces." 

When  Jemsalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Edomites 
took  an  active  part  in  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  Jews.  The 
prophet  Obadlah  declares  that  £dom  "  stood  on  the  other  side  in  the 
day  that  the  strangers  oarried  away  captive  Judah's  forces,  and  for- 
eigners entered  into  his  gates  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem.  Edom 
rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction,  spoke 
proudly  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  and  laid  hands  on  their  substance 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity."  The  Edomites  also  "  stood  in  the  cross- 
way,  to  cut  off  those  that  did  escape,  and  to  deliver  up  those  that  re- 
mained." Edom  (says  the  prophet  A'mos),  **  did  pursue  his  brother 
with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  per- 
petually, and  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever."  During  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  the  Edomites  conquered  the  southern  pasrt  of  Palestine  and  seized 
the  city  of  Hebron  ;  the  name  of  Idumeans  was  thenceforth  given  to 
those  who  occupied  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  while  those  who  re- 
mained in  Petra  were  called  Nabatheans.  Against  this  people  Atho- 
n«'us,the  general  of  Antig^onus,  was  sent  during  the  wars  between  the 
•uccess(Mrs  of  Alexander ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Nabatheans  having 
gone  to  a  neighboring  fair  to  meet  a  caravan  from  the  south  to  receive 
apices  in  exchange  for  the  woollen  goods  of  Tyre,  had  left  their  passes 
lightly  guarded ;  Athenae^us  therefore  surprised  the  magazines  at  Petra, 
and  returned  laden  with  plunder  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  The  Naba- 
theans, enraged  at  the  tidings  of  this  calamity,  collected  their  forcea, 
and  urging  their  dromedaries  with  incredible  velocity  through  the  desert, 
overlook  Athene^us  neax  Gaza,  and  almost  annihilated  his  army. 
Demetrius  hasted  to  avenge  this  losa,  but  the  fastnesses  and  deserta  of 
Aribia  baffled  his  intentions  ;  we  axe  told  that  an  Arab  chief  addressed 
the  Grecian  general  from  a  rock,  and  set  before  him  in  such  lively 
terms  the  danger  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
Demetrius,  convinced  of  the  great  hazard  of  his  undertaking,  imme- 
diately retSBied  to  Syria. 

The  Idumeans  who  had  settled  in  Judea,  exhibited  their  ancient 
aversion  to  the  Jews  during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  they  were 
aevmrely  pumshed  by  JudSas  Maccabsus,  who  took  and  sacked  their 
chief  city  Hebron,  destroyed  more  than  forty  thousand  of  their  soldiers, 
mad  levelled  their  strongholds  to  the  ground.  Their  subjugation  was 
o<m^leted  by  John  Hyr'canus  (b.  c.  130),  who  reduced  them  to  the 
necessity  of  embracing  the  Jewish  religion  or  quitting  their  country. 
They  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  submitting  to  be  circumcised, 
booame  so  completely  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  one  people,  so  that  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the 
name  of  Idnmean  was  lost  and  quite  disused. 

The  Nabatheans  long  'maintained  their  independence.  P^tra,  theiif 
ciqpital  city,  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Pompev  and 
Trijan ;  but  it  sunk  by  gradual  decay  when  the  commerce  which  had 
esttsed  lis  prosperity  was  direeted  into  othcrr  channels.  So  completely 
was  ancient  E^dom  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  very  exist* 
ense  of  the  once  flourishing  Ptea  fell  into  oblivion,  and  its  recent  dis- 
oorveiy  in  the  laneUn«ss  of  its  desolation  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had 
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liven  «p  the  dead.  No  httiim  habitation  b  in  it  or  n^ar  it,  and  th* 
fearful  denunoiatioa  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  Hterally  fulfilled :  '*  Ths 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the  raven 
shall  dwell  in  it :  and  he  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion, 
and  the  stones  of  emptiness.  They  shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the 
kingdom,  but  none  shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing. 
And  thoms  shall  cone  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the 
foitfeases  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  a  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court 
for  owls.  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  ory  to  his  feUow  ;  the  screech 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  6nd  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.  There 
shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under 
her  shadow :  there  shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered,  every  one  with 
her  male." 

6ccTioit  Vn.— 5nfe«  Hutary  ofike  Jews  from  thdr  return  out  of  the  Babylanuh 
Captmty  to  the  beitruetion  ofJerumUm  hy  TUue. 

PROM  B.    c.  536  TO  A.  o.  79. 

When  Cy^ms^  as  God  had  foretold,  issued  a  decree  permitting  ths 
letsm  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land  {b.  g.  536),  he  intrusted  the  e^ 
ecution  of  it  to  Zerubbab'el,  who  was  tne  grandson  of  the  last  king  of 
Jndah.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  appears  not  to  have  ex* 
ceeded  fifty  thousand  persons  ;  and  hence  the  Jewish  traditions  declare 
that  "  only  the  bran  came  out  of  Babylon,  while  the  flour  stayed  behind." 
When  the  returned  exiles  began  to  rebuild  their  city,  the  Samaritans, 
who  were  descended  from  the  mixed  multitude  which  had  occupied  the 
country  around  Samaria  when  the  tea  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
hy  the  Asavrians,  applied  to  Zerubbab^el  to  receive  diem  into  oommu* 
mon,  and  tnus  form  a  single  nation.  The  application  was  peremptorily 
refused,  and  hence  arose  the  grievous  feuds  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  which  continued  to  rage  during  the  six  succeeding  cen^ 
tvies. 

The  Samaritans,  after  their  repulse,  successfully  exerted  themselves 
to  impede  die  progress  of  the  work,  representing  to  the  Persian  court 
that  dia  Jews  sought  to  erect  a  fortress,  which  mi^t  become  the  focus 
ef  a  general  insurrection,  and  sending  out  anned  detachments  to  harass 
those  who  were  employed  in  collecting  materials.  DaHus  Hystas^'pee, 
however,  renewed  the  decree  of  Cyprus  (b.  o.  518),  and  the  Jews 
tiking  courage,  labored  so  strenuously,  that  in  three  years  the  temple  was 
completed.  Under  the  reign  of  Xei^xes,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
treated  with  great  respect :  they  furnished  a  contingent  to  die  army 
which  that  monarch  led  into  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have  shown  more 
bravery  than  any  other  division  of  the  host. 

Artaxer'xes,  die  Ahasu6rus  of  Scripture,  was  induced  by  his  wicked 
vizier,  Himan,  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews ;  but  his 

r;n,  Est'heri  who  was  of  Jewish  descent,  revealed  to  the  monarch 
wickedness  of  his  minister,  and  obtained  from  him  a  second  proda^ 
madon,  permittiag  the  Jews  to  stand  upon  dieir  defenee.  Soeo  aftei^ 
ward»  probably  through  the  queen's  influence,  Ex^is  received  a  com- 
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mission  from  Artaxei^xes  to  retum  to  Jerusalem,  with  as  many  as  chose 
to  accompany  him,  and  there  to  regulate  all  matters  of  church  and  state 
as  he  should  deem  most  expedient. 

Ez'ra  continued  to  rule  the  Jews  for  about  thirteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  collected  all  the  sacred  books,  arranged  diem  in  order,  and 
thus  formed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  the  temple,  according  to  its  ancient  form  before  the  captivity,  adding 
particular  prayers  and  &anksgivings  for  the  festivals,  which  were  added 
to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  the  new  temple',  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  &e  malice  of  Hdman.  On  account  of  these  services, 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  a  second  Moses,  and  assert  that  the  blessings 
he  conferred  on  their  nation  were  not  inferior  to  those  derived  from  their 
great  legisUitor. 

Ez^ra  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Nehemfah,  who  had  been 
Clip-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia  (b.  c.  445).  Under  his  administration 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  completed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Samaritans  and  other  adversaries ;  several  evils  wmch  had 
arisen  in  the  government  were  corrected,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  strictly  enforced.  After  Nehemiah's  death,  Judea  appears  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  and  the  government  to  have 
been  administered  by  the  high-priests  under  the  Persian  prefect.  When 
Alexander  invaded  the  Persian  empire,  the  Jews,  faithful  to  their  obliga- 
tions, resisted  him  while  they  could ;  but  when  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
left  them  exposed  to  the  victor,  the  high-priest  Jaddda  made  offers  of 
submission,  which  were  graciously  accepted. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  division  of  his  empire  among 
his  generals,  Judea  was  exposed  to  great  calamities  ;  being  situate  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  coveted  by  the  rulers  of  both,  and  suf- 
fered severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Ptolemy  Soter  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  stormed  it  on  the  sabbath-day ;  he  carried  away  one 
hundred  thousand  captives  ;  whom  he  dispersed  through  Egypt,  Liyya, 
and  the  country  round  Gyrene,  where  their  posterity  continued  to  exist 
as  a  separate  people  for  several  centuries.  During  this  anxious  period, 
Simon  sumamed  the  Just,  possessed  the  high-priesthood  ;  he  was  em- 
inent for  his  virtues  as  a  prince  and  governor,  but  he  was  still  more 
remarkable  for  his  piety.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  and  thenceforward  received  and 
transmitted  to  future  generations  without  further  revisal  or  correction 

SB.  c.  2d2).  It  was  Sbout  this  time  that  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  was 
ormed,  which  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
state.  This  creed  was  chiefly  embraced  by  the  rich  and  powerful, 
while  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  was  more  popular  with  the 
lower  orders.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel'phus,  and  under  his 
patronage,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt.  This  version  is  usually  called 
the  Sepluagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  its  preparation  was  in- 
trusted to  seventy  persons.  In  eeneral  the  Egyptian  monarchs  proved 
kind  sovereigns  to  their  Jewish  subjects,  and  it  was  with  equal  foUy 
and  ingratitude  that  they  abandoned  the  cause  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
and  placed  themselves  imder  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 
The  descendants  of  Seledcus,  who  possessed  the  kmgdom  of  Syria, 
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were  aazioiis  to  est&blieh  a  imiformity  of  customs  throughout  &eir  do* 
minionsy  and  to  frame  all  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  on  a  Grecian 
model.  We  have  already  seen  how  their  effort  to  Hellenize  the  Per^ 
sians  led  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  empire  of  upper  Asia  ;  but  this 
loss  did  not  hinder  them  from  making  similar  attempts  on  the  Jews.  A 
pretext  for  interference  was  afforded  during  the  high  priesthood  of 
Onlas,  who  expelled  Simon,  the  govemor  of  the  temple.  Simon  sought 
refuge  with  the  Syrians,  and  informed  them  that  there  were  vast  treas* 
ures  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jerdsalem ;  and  the  Syrian  monarch 
SeleucuSy  whose  own  resources  were  exhausted,  sent  his  servants  to 
bring  them  to  Antioch.  Onlas  had  sufficient  energy  to  prevent  this 
profanation ;  he  went  in  person  to  Seiledcus,  and  afforaed  him  such  sat- 
isfactory explanations  ihii  Simon  was  banished. 

AntSochus  Epiph&nes,  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther SeleucQS,  was  bribed  to  deprive  Onfas  of  the  priesthood;  he 
conferred  it  on  J4son,  who  had  already  so  far  conformed  to  Greek  cus- 
toms  as  to  abandon  his  original  name,  Jesus.  Under  Jdson's  rule  a 
general  apostacy  overspread  the  nation,  the  service  of  the  temple  was 
Begiected,  academies  on  the  Greek  model  were  opened  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  high-priest  himself  publicly  sent  an  offering  to  the  Tyrian  Her'- 
eules.  Jdson  was,  in  his  turn,  supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaus, 
who  stripped  the  temple  of  all  its  ornaments  to  pay  the  large  bribe  he 
had  promised  to  the  king.  Onfas,  who  since  his  deposition  had  lived 
al  Antioch,  remonstrated  against  this  sacrilege;  his  denunciations 
alarmed  the  wicked  Menelius,  and  he  procured  the  murder  of  the  wor- 
diy  priest,  who  fell  regretted  even  by  the  idolaters.  Menelaus  now 
pursued  his  iniquitous  course  without  restraint,  until  the  multitude,  un« 
able  to  endure  his  exactions,  raised  a  formidable  riot  in  the  city,  and 
killed  the  captain  of  the  Syrian  guard,  which  had  been  brought  to  pro- 
tect the  high-priest.  The  sanhedrim,  or  Jewish  council,  s^Uayed  the 
tumult,  and  sent  three  deputies  to  represent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
king,  Antiochus,  and  expose  the  crimes  of  Meneldus.  But  the  crafty 
priest  was  prepared  to  meet  the  danger ;  he  had  won  the  royal  favor- 
ites by  large  bribes,  and  at  their  instigation  the  deputies,  when  they 
presented  themselves  to  Antiochus,  instead  of  being  heard  were  hur- 
ried to  execution.  This  atrocity  was  so  revolting,  that  the  Tyrians, 
though  generally  hostile  to  the  Jews,  showed  their  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  committed  by  giving  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
deputies  an  honorable  burial. 

Antfochua  invaded  Egypt  (b.  c.  170),  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  a  report  was  spread  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,  that  he  had  been  killed  before  Alexandria.  Jason,  believinir 
that  this  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  recovering  the  authority  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  mustered  a  small  army,  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  being  admitted  into  the  city  by  some  of  his  partbans,  butch- 
ered all  whom  he  suspected  of  opposing  his  claims.  The  return  of 
Antiochus  soon  induced  J£son  to  seek  shelter  in  exile ;  he  wandered 
about  from  city  to  city,  detested  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  betrayer  of 
his  country,  and  monster  of  manlund. 

Antiochus  was  highly  provoked  by  J^bon's  rebellion,  especially  as' he 
was  iafonned  that  the 'Jews  had  made  public  rejoicings  on  hearing  the 
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Tepoit  of  Ida  deadi.  He  marched  a^inst  Jerdsalem,  and,  after  en* 
eoiutering  a  abarp  reeiatance,  forced  hia  way  into  the  city.  He  spared 
no  cruelty  against  the  unhappy  inhabitanta ;  in  three  days  forty  thousand 
were  slain,  and  as  many  more  sold  as  slares  to  the  neighboring  nations. 
Nor  did  his  fury  stop  lieve :  he  entsrad  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  offered 
unclean  animau  upon  the  altar  of  bimt-oi!^rin«B,  polluted  the  whole 
building  by  sprinkUng  it  with  water  in  which  TOsh  had  been  boiled, 
dedicated  the  temple  itself  to  Jupiter  Ol3nnpius,  and  erected  ^e  statue 
ef  that  deity,  ^  the  abomination  of  desolation,^  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  inner  court  of  the  ten^le.  AH 
who  refused  to  worship  the  idol  were  cruelly  tortured  until  they  either 
complied  or  sunk  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  An  edict  waa 
issued,  forbidding  the  obsenxanee  of  the  sabbadi,  or  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cnmoision ;  and  two  women  having  been  found  guilty  of  circumcising 
their  children  on  the  eighth  day  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were 
led  round  the  city  with  the  infants  hung  from  their  necfcs,  and  then  cast 
headlong  from  Uie  higbast  pinnacle  of  the  city  walls.  To  escape 
these  cruelties,  many  of  the  Jews  fled  to  the  craggy  rocks  and  caverns 
irhich  abound  in  Pidestine,  living  upon  wild  roots  and  herbs,  to  avoid 
the  daagers  of  deatib.  or  apostacy. 

Even  in  these  desolate  places  of  reAige  &ey  were  pursued  by  Hie 
enissaries  of  the  cruel  king ;  in  one  cave  more  than  a  thousand  Jews, 
wiio  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  were  massacred  by  the 
soldieva  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  noble  constancy  exhibited  by 
many  Jewish  martyrs  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  frequently  com- 
pelled the  idolators  to  yield  them  involuntary  admiration,  and  many  <^ 
the  Syrian  e£oera  secretly  evaded  the  ordere  of  their  tyrannical  mas- 
ter, and  tried  to  win  the  Jews  by  gentleness  and  persuasion  instead  of 
persecution  and  torture. 

Mattathlas,  the  head  of  the  AsRi6nean  family,  which  was  the  first  in 
die  classes  of  the  hereditary  priesthood,  unable  to  endure  the  scenee 
of  craeky  and  profaneness  which  were  disjdayed  at  Jerdsslem,  retired 
to  hie  native  place,  ^e  village  of  M6din,  where  for  some  time  he  was 
permittied  to  follow  the  religu>n  of  his  fri;diers.  At  length  a  Syrian  ofll- 
eer  was  sent  to  this  remote  place ;  he  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and 
offered  the  king's  fkvat  and  protection  as  a  reward  for  apostacy.  Some 
nisei&ble  wretches  coii^>lied,  but  as  one  of  them  was  about  to  offer 
sacriiice  to  the  idol,  Idattathias  dew  the  renegade  upon  the  spot.  His 
sons,  imitating  his  example,  overthrew  the  altar,  and  broke  the  idtrf. 
But  as  they  were  aware  ^at  their  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  trea* 
aanable,  they  dbandoned  their  village,  and  withdrew  into  the  Jewish 
deserts,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  bands  of  brave  followers, 
determined  at  ail  kaxards  to  vindicate  the  law  of  Moses.  Mattathfas 
restored  the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  several  of  the  cidee  from  which  he 
had  expelled  ^e  Syrian  mrisons,  sod  he  would  probably  have  recov* 
ered  Jerdsalem  itself,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death  (b.  c.  166). 
In  his  last  momente  he  appointed  his  son  Jddas  to  command  the  army 
oCthe  faithful,  and  exhoited.hi8  sens  to  persevere  in  their  heretc  efforts 
for  restoring  the  purity  of  Divine  worship. 

The  ooBtest  between  the  Synans  and  the  Jewidi  tnsorgents  now  as- 
fluis«d  the  fotmjmd  importance  of  reggiar  war.    The  latter  were  named 
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Maccahees,  because  they  engraved  on  tlieir  standards  the  four  Hebrew 
letters  'OD^S*  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  in  the  eleventh  verse 
of  the  mteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  Mi  Kamoka  B'elohlm  Jehovah. 
Under  the  command  of  Jddas,  the  Maccabees  gained  several  great  vie-* 
lories  over  the  Syrians,  and  reduced  some  of  th^  strongest  ibrtresses  in 
Palestine.  The  defeat  of  the  Syrians  at  Bethzdra  was  the  most  signal 
and  decisive  of  his  exploits  ;  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem  fled  from  their 
poets,  and  the  Maccabees  recovered  the  sanctuary  and  metropolis  of 
their  nation  without  meeting  any  resistance.  When  they  came  to 
Mount  Zion,  and  beheld  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  temple,  they  rent 
dieir  clothes,  and  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  in  bmd  lamentations.  Jd* 
daa  wailed  until  their  fcst  emotions  of' sorrow  had  abated,  and  then, 
secured  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  sufflcient  gnardp,  he  employed 

men  in  purifying  the  temple,  and  restoring  its  mined  altars.  Tturee 
▼ears  after  its  profanation,  the  holy  place  was  restored,  and  the  feast  of 
Ma  dedication  celebrated  wi^  all  possible  solemnity.  But  his  religious 
dvties  did  not  divert  Xddae  horn  his  exertions  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence  of  his  country ;  he  secured  the  fronders  by  fortresses,  repulsed 
■nay  successive  invasions  of  the  Syrians,  and  gained  a  signal  triumph 
over  the  Idumeans,  who  had  joined  the  oppressors  of  the  Jews.  At 
length,  having  engaged  the  Syrian  army  under  Bacchfdes  against  fear* 
iU  odds,  JddM  was  abandoned  by  his  followers,  and  slain,  after  having 
destroyed  a  multitude  of  his  enemies  (b.  o.  161).  His  body  was  re- 
covered by  his  brethren,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  at 
M6din ;  hw  loss  was  universally  mourned,  and  as  he  was  borne  to  the 
tomb,  ^e  Jews  sung  a  funeral  hymn,  in  imitation  of  that  which  David 
had  composed  on  the  death  of  Jon'athan,  exclaiming,  *'How  is  the 
■liriity  fallen !  How  is  the  preserver  of  Israel  slain  !** 

Bacchides  easily  recovered  Jerdsalem,  afber  which  he  marched 
against  die  remnant  of  the  Maccabees,  who  etill  held  together  under 
the  command  of  Jon'athan,  the  brother  of  Ji&das.  AfVer  several  inde- 
cisive engagements,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  Jon'athaa 
soon  after  was  elevated  to  the  high-priesthood  by  Alexander  Balas,  the 
oompetitor  with  Demetrius  for  the  Syrian  crown.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Jon'athan,  Judea  soon  became  a  flourishing  and  powerful 
state ;  he  entered  into  alliance  with  d>e  Romans  and  the  Spartans,  and 
at  the  same  time  won  the  friendship  of  the  Syrian  kings  by  his  un- 
shaken fidelity.  He  was  at  length  treacherously  murdered  by  Try'- 
phon,  who  dreaded  that' Jon'athan  would  oppoee  his  usurpation  of  die 
Syrian  throne  (b.  o.  143). 

Simon*  the  last  surviving  son  of  Mattathias,  succeeded  to  the  priesl- 
hood,  and  obtained  from  the  Syrian  king  the  privilege  of  coining  moneyi 
which  in  the  East  is  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  independence. 
One  of  his  coins  has  been  preserved ;  it  beam  on  the  front  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  dd  Samaritan  ohamcter^  ^^ch  signifies  *'  the  fourth  year," 
and  on  the  reveree  "  froni  the  detireranee  of  Jerusaleoi.'' 

After  a  glorious  administration  of  eight  yeaia,  Simon  and  Us  two 
eldest  sons  were  treaohemusly  murdwcd  by  Us  son-in-law  Ptol'emy ; 
but  Hyx'canus,  the  younger  son,  escaped,  and  was  inasediately  recog- 
nised head  of  the  nation.  He  suoceedsd  in  finally  shaking  ofif  the 
Syrian  yoke^  and  at  the  same  time  he  incoipQEated  the  Idumeans 
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the  Jew^,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  section. '  Hyf^canns 
was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign, 
and  they  in  torn  exalted  him  as  the  only  prince  who  had  ever  united 
the  three  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  but  toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  quarrelled  with  this  haughty  sect,  and  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  so  many  annoyances,  that  he  died  of  sheer  vexation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristob'ulus,  a  weak  and  feeble-minded 
prince,  who  died  of  remorse  for  having  put  his  brother  to  death  on 
groundless  suspicion. 

The  crown  and  priesthood  next  devolved  on  Alexander  Jannte'us, 
whose  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees.  Several 
insurrections  were  raised  against  him,  which  he  suppressed,  and  pun- 
ished the  revohers  with  great  severity.  He  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
warrior,  but  unfortunately  devoted  to  licentious  pleasures.  Fatigues 
and  debauches  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave  (b.  c.  79) :  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  his  queen  Alexandra,  and  the  crown  to 
whichever  of  her  sons,  Hyi'canus  and  Aristob^uluSi  she  should  find 
most  worthy  of  the  succession. 

Alexandra  gave  herself  up  completely  to  the  Pharisaic  faction,  and 
through  the  influence  of  that  party  soon  established  her  authority. 
Anxious  to  retain  power,  she  conferred  the  high-prieslhood  on  her  eld- 
est son  Hyr^canus,  because  he  was  of  a  less  enterprising  spirit  than 
his  brother,  and  kept  Aristob'ulus  carefully  secluded  in  private  life.  On 
her  death  Aristob^ulus,  in  spite  of  the  Pharisees,  deposed  his  eldest 
brother,  and  Hyr^canus,  who  had  little  ambition,  gladly  acquiesced  in 
the  new  arrangement.  But  Antip^ater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  believing 
that  he  might  easily  reign  in  the  name  of  Hyr'canus,  conveyed  that 
prince  to  Petra,  and  having  levied  a  numerous  army  of  Arabs,  invaded 
Judea,  and  besieged  Aristob'ulus  in  Jenlsalem.  Aristob^dus  appealed 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  extended  their  empire  into  Asia ;  and 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  succession  should  be  decided  by  the  victo- 
rious  Pompey,  who  had  just  concluded  the  Mithridatic  war. 

Aristob'ulus  soon  had  reason  to  fear  that  Pompey  would  decide  in 
favor  of  his  brother ;  he  therefore  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  fortified 
Jerusalem.  Getting  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  he  went 
as  a  suppliant  to  Pompey's  camp ;  but  the  Jews  during  his  absence 
closed  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  refused  to  adroit  a  Roman  garrison, 
upon  which  Pompey  ordered  Aristob'ulus  to  be  kept  in  chains,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem.  Afler  a  siege  of  three'  months  tlie  city  was 
stormed,  and  twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  The  walls  and 
fortifications  were  levelled  to  the  groimd,  but  the  temple  and  its  treas- 
ures were  spared  by  the  conquerors. 

Hyr'canus  was  nominally  restored,  but  all  the  real  power  of  the  state 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Antip'ater.  This  crafty  politician  supported  the 
cause  of  Pompey  during  the  Roman  civil  wars  until  that  general  was 
slain,  and  then  won  the  favor  of  Ciesar  by  rendering  him  effective  aid 
when  he  was  blockaded  in  Alexandria.  In  reward  for  these  services, 
Her^od,  the  second  son  of  Antip'ater,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gali- 
lee, where  he  signalized  himself  by  extirpating  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  infested  the  country.  In  the  civil  wars  afVer  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Judea  was  not  less  distracted  than  the  Roman  empire ;  Antip'ater  was 
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paisened,  his  eUeat  ma  Plias'ael  put  to  deatb,  and  Her'od  driven  into 
eidle.  Through  the  influence  of  Mark  Antony,  however,  Herod  was 
nol  only  restcsred  to  his  former  power,  but  created  king  of  Judea 
(b.  c.  40).  He  had  to  conquer  his  kingdom ;  for  the  Jews  were  relnot** 
ant  to  submit  to  an  Idumean,  and  were  not  conciliated  by  his  mairiage 
with  Mariam'ne,  a  piincess  of  the  Asmonean  race. 

Herod's  rule  was  tyrannical  and  <^pressiTe ;  he  put  to  death  the 
high-priest  Hyr'canus,  his  own  wife  Mariam'ne,  and  several  of  his 
sons,  and  massacred  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  discontented  with 
his  dominion.  While  he  thus  lived  in  constant  dread  of  being  hurled 
from  his  throne  by  his  discontented  subjects,  "  there  came  wise  men 
frmn  the  east  to  Jerdsalem,  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  of  the 
Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him."  Herod  was  greatfy  troubled  by  this  announcement ;  he  assem- 
bled the  chief-priests  and  scribes,  and  inquired  of  them  where  Christ 
should  be  bom.  Having  heard  that  Bethlehem  was  the  place  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  he  sent  the  wise  men  thither, "  and  said.  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child ;  and  when  ye  have  found  him, 
bong  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also."  Our 
Laid  Jesus  Christ,  whose  birth  was  thus  wondrously  announced,  was 
miraculously  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  crael  king,  for  the  wise  men, 
**  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod, 
they  £parted  into  their  own  country  another  way.  And  when  they 
were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  ^e  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a 
dream^  saying.  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee 
into  £gyptf  «nd  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will 
sedk  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.  When  he  arose,  he  took  the 
yooDg  child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt:  and 
was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod."  When  Herod  found  thsX  the 
wise  men  did  not  return,  he  was  exceeding  "  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and 
slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bedikhem,  and  in  all  the  coasts 
thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligendy  inquired  of  the  wise  men." 

Herod  did  not  long  survive  this  atrocious  craelty ;  he  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  subjects,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archelius.  Several  insurrections  were  raised 
by  the  Jews  against  their  new  ruler,  which  were  not  suppressed  with- 
out great  Uoc^hed.  At  length  all  parties  appealed  to  Cssar^  who 
divided  the  dominions  of  Herod  among  his  cmldren,  giving  Arehel&us 
Judea,  with  the  title  of  Eth'naroh.  But  Archelius  proved  so  unworthy 
a  governor,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  wearied  by  the  complaints  urged 
against  him,  deprived  him  of  power,  and  banished  him  into  Gaul» 
Judea  was  now  formally  made  a  Roman  province,  and  subjected  to 
tazatiim.  It  was  about  this  time  that  our  blessed  Lord,  being  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  celebrate  the  passover,. 
according  to  the  Jewieh  custom,  which  obliged  all  males  who  had 
attained  that  age  to  repair  to  the  temple  on  the  three  great  festivals. 

The  Jews  were  very  reluctant  to  submit  to  taxation,  and  frequently 
took  up  aims  against  the  publicans,  or  tax-gatheren  :  but  when  Pilate 
was  i^ppointed  to  the  government  (a.  d.  20)  they  were  still  more 
nlaxmsd  for  their  rdigkm,  because  Pilate,  on  entering  the  city,,  brought 
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the  Roman  ttaDdttda,  wMch*  from  tlw  boflng  imagM,  dit 
Jow8  x^gwded  as  idok. 

With  great  difficulty  Pilata  waa  indnoed  to  nemore  line  otkam^ 
eoaig»s»  but  ha  soon  ptOTolMd  a  fraah  inavrection  by  attemjAiiig  to 
plunder  the  aacred  treasury.  He  ordered  his  adldiera  te  fall  on  the 
riotous  mob  that  resided  the  attempt,  and  many  innoeent  livee  were 
aacrifieed  in  the  confusion.  The  state  of  aociety  in  Jndea  became  very 
corrupt  during  Pilate's  administration ;  there  was  no  class  that  eacaped 
libe  demoralizing  effecta  of  profligacy  in  the  goyeimnent,  and  discooleBEt 
in  the  people.  John  the  BapCiat,  a  praphefc,  the  forerunner  of  the  Mea* 
siabi  i^ppeared  in  the  wilderness  of  Jndea,  preaching  the  neceasity  of 
yepontanee,  and  announcing  that  thq  kiogdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 
The  austerity  of  his  life»  and  the  nomltf  of  hia  doctrines,  induced 
gi^at  numbers  to  become  his  diaciples,  who  w«re  **  baptiaed  of  him  in 
JiMrdan,  coiieasing  their  sins"  (x.  n.  30).  Many  bdieved  that  he  was 
the  Messiah )  the  Eraagelist  oeclares,  ^  the  people  were  in  expeetsr 
tion,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  tho 
Christ,  or  not ;  John  answered,  saying  unio  them  all,  I  indeed  bapiiae 
you  with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cornel^  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un&ose :  he  shall  baptise  von  with  the  Holy 
Crhost  and  with  fire :  whose  fiui  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheal  into  his  gamer;  bat  tbie 
chi3rbe  will  bimi  with  fire  unqnenehabie.^  But  the  preaching  of  Jdm 
was  only  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  greater  teacher.  Qur  Lord 
Joaua  Christ,  baring  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age  preaented 
hiniself  to  be  baptised,  and  as  he  went  iq>  out  of  the  wafer  a  remariEa* 
Ue  miracle  attested  his  divinity^  flnr  ^<  tim  heareais  were  opened  unto 
1^01)  and  John  saw  the  spirit  of  Qoi  descending  like  a  dore,  and  light* 
iug  upon  him :  and  lo,  a  voice  firom  heayen  aaying,  This  is  my  belcwed 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  {leased.''  Immediately  after  hia  baptiam  our 
Iiord  entered  on  his  miasion,  sad  **  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king* 
dam,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sidkness  ai^  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people."  But  in  cqptte  of  his  many  stnpendons  miracles, 
tho  great  body  of  the  Jews  re&sed  to  believe  in  his  mission,  and 
plotted  against  his  life, 

Herod  An^tipas,  and  his  brother  Philip,  atiU  held  die  prorincen 
whiah  had  been  granted  them  after  the  death  of  their  fiither,  Herod  the 
Groat,  The  former  waa  mairied  to  the  daughter  of  an  Arabian,  the 
latter  to  his  own  niece  Her6dias.  Herod  An'tipaa  sent  away  his  own 
wtfe  and  mairied  his  aisteMn*law,  though  she  had  children  by  hia 
hiothor  Philip,  which  was  eontrajy  to  the  Moeaio  law.  The  whole 
nation  exclaimed  against  this  incestuons  union ;  John  the  Baptist,  espe* 
oially,  bad  the  courage  to  repsoFC  both  the  king  and  his  paramour  in 
th^  severest  terms.  Her6dise,  stung  by  his  reproaches,  induced  her 
husband  to  throw  his  £uthiul  monilor  into  prison,  and  subsequently,  by 
9M^ns  of  her  dau^ter,  obtained  an  order  for  his  execution.  John  wan 
beheaded  in  prison,  but  his  disciples  gave  his  body  an  honorable  burial, 
und  the  whoiie  nation  lammited  hia  death. 

When  our  liord  Jesus  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  olijeot  of  hia  mission, 
b^  ^eiching  ibe  glad  tidings  of  sahation,  God  permitted  him  to  bo 
d^liyovod  into  tho  hands  of  hv  onemioa  and  pnt  ion  erael  death,  in 
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(ttder  that  his  tufferiags  shoiild  make  atoamneiit  for  the  ains  of  man* 
kind.  The  Jews  falsely  accused  him  before  Pilate  of  a  design  to  snb^ 
Yen  the  government ;  Pilate,  though  conrinced  of  his  innocence,  pro* 
Aounced  sentence  o[  c(»ideninatien,  and  Jesus  was  cmcified  between 
two  malefactors  (▲.  d.  33) ;  but  Gk>d  did  not  "  suffer  his  H0I7  One  to 
see  eoiruption ;"  on  the  morning  of  the  thiid  day  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  aA^  continuing  forty  days  with  his  disciples  ascend* 
ed  into  heaven.  Previous  to  his  departure  he  promised,  his  disciples 
that  they  should  receive  another  C<Mnf<»ter,  and  this  was  fulfilled  by 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  murder  of  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  his 
doctrines ;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  persons  were  con* 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  every  succeeding  day  fresh  addi* 
tions  were  made  to  the  church.  In  the  wicked  and  distracted  condi- 
tion of  Jewish  society,  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  community  afforded 
a  remarkable  example  of  purity,  harmony,  and  self-denial.  ^  The  nwd- 
titude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  nei- 
ther said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was 
his  own ;  but  they  had  all  thinga  common."  In  ofmsequenoe  of  ib» 
great  increase  of  the  church,  seven  deacons  were  appointed  to  take- 
charge  of  *'  the  daily  ministration,"  of  whom  the  most  reroarkabie  was 
Stephen,  who,  "  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wondecs  and  miia«* 
cles  among  the  people."  The  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  unable  to  con* 
fiite  Stephen,  accused  him  to  the  sanhedrim,  or  council,  of  havmg 
blasphemed  Moses  and  God.  False  witnesaes  were  suborned  to  si^ 
port  the  accusation,  and  Stephen  was  subjeeled  to  the*  mockery  of  & 
trial.  He  easily  refuted  the  charges  brooi^  against  hini^  but  when  hs 
repeated  his  beUef  that  Jesus  was  the  Miessish,  bis  enemtee  were  fitted. 
with  fiuy ;  "  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  eatm, 
and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  east  him  out  of  the  city*,  ami 
stoned  him ;  a^d  the  witnesses  lidd  down  their  clothes-  at  a  young 
man'a  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  ^ey  stoned  Stephen,  oalhag 
upon  God,  and  saying,  Loud  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kaeeled 
down,  and  cried  wiUi  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this'  sin  to  their 
charge.     And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  feUL  asdeepL" 

Sauly  who  was  subsequently  called  Paul:,  had  consented  to  &e  death 
of  Stephen,  and  was  so  eager  a  persecutor,  tiiat  he  obtained  a  commicM 
sion  to  search  after  the  Christians  who  sought  shaker  in  Daama'cus. 
On  his  way  to  that  city,  he  was  miraculously  struck  to  the  earthy  and 
God  was  graciously  pleased  to  convince  htaa  of  the  tiolll:  otf  the  gos- 
pel.  Thenceforward  he  became  &  zealous  apostls-  of  the  faith,  speak- 
ing boldly  m  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesusu  The  continuance  of  fikn 
persecution  at  Jerusalem  was,  by  divine  providence,  turned  inter  % 
means  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  for  the  diseiplea,  being  disponed, 
carried  their  doctrines  into  every  city  whace  the  Jews  had  synagogues. 

In  the  meantime^  Pilate  was-  stripped  oi  him-  government,  and  sent  to« 
answer  charges  of  tyranny  and  miagfivenuBant  bcfove  the  en^eror ; 
has  deinnce  was  so  uasalisfactory,  that  he  waat  banished  Is  9aul, 
where,  unable  tot  endure  the  stings  of  a  guilly  conscieBcev  he  killbd 
hunaelf  with  his  own  sword.  Hepsd  A^itp^pa^  die  grandsoit  of  Hsiod 
th»  GMal^h^  bee^  kept  in  prisoA  di^mg  thid  reign,  of  ife»  empeMV 
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Tiberius,  but  on  the  accession  of  Calig^ula  he  was  not  only  restored  to 
liberty,  but  obtained  the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  his  uncle 
Philip,  with  the  title  of  king  (a.  d.  41).  Through  his  influence,  CaHg'- 
ula  was  induced  to  recall  his  edict  for  desecrating  the  temple  of  Jeru" 
salem  by  erecting  his  own  statue  in  it,  and  to  pardon  the  Jews  for 
resisting  the  imperial  commands.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clad- 
dius,  Agrip'pa  obtained  the  government  of  all  the  territories  which  had 
belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  He  returned  to  his 
kingdom,  where  he  showed  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  and,  to  please  the  Pharisees,  he  began  to  persecute  the 
Christians.  St.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  sometimes  called  the 
Liess,  to  distinguish  him  from  St.  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  beheaded,  and  St.  Peter  cast  into  prison  ;  but  Peter  was  miracu- 
lously delivered  by  an  angel,  and  Herod  Agrip''pa  soon  after  died  in 
great  misery  from  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrip'pa,  Judea  was  once  more  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the 
provincial  governors  filled  the  land  with  wretchedness ;  bands  of  rob- 
bers not  only  infested  the  roads,  but  even  ventured  to  attack  the  towns  ; 
certain  pretended  zealots,  called  Sicarii,  or  assassins,  committed  the 
moet  horrid  murders,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  liberty ;  while  false 
prophets  and  messiahs  raised  repeated  insurrections,  which  were  pun- 
ished with  dreadful  severity.  All  these  evils  were  aggravated  under 
the  administration  of  F^lix,  whose  avarice  was  unbounded,  and  who 
never  hesitated  to  commit  any  crime  by  which  he  might  gratify  his 
depraved  passions.  Before  this  wicked  governor  the  apostle  Paul  was 
brought,  when  falsely  accused  by  the  Jews  of  distuibing  the  public 
peace.  On  the  public  trial  nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  apos- 
tle, but  F61ix  detained  him  in  custody.  After  some  time  he  privately 
sent  for  Paul,  to  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ,  "  and  as  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  F^lix 
trembled,  and  answered,  Gro  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.  He  hoped  also  that  money 
should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him  ;  where- 
fore he  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him.  But  after 
two  years  Por^cins  Ft's'tus  came  into  F61ix's  room  :  and  F6hx,  willing 
to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  bound."  Fes'tus,  on  assuming 
the  government,  found  the  priests  at  war  with  each  other  respecting 
their  shares  of  the  tithes.  To  such  a  height  did  their  rancor  rise,  that 
the  rival  parties  hired  troops  of  assassins,  and  filled  both  city  and 
country,  and  even  the  very  temple,  with  blood.  Seditions  against  the 
Romans  were  also  frequent,  and  the  bands  of  robbers  plundered  and 
massacred  everywhere  without  mercy.  While  Fes'tus  was  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  some  remedy  for  these  disorders,  Paul  was  brought 
before  him  for  trial ;  the  apostle  observing  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Jews,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  Fes'tus,  appealed 
to  Cssar,  and  was  of  course  sent  to  Rome. 

Fes'tus  was  succeedeA  by  Albinus,  and  afterward  by  Fldnis,  the  last 
and  worst  governor  the  Jews  ever  had  (a.  d.  64).  F16rus  resolved  to 
drive  the  Jews  into  open  rebellion,  to  prevent  any  inquiry  into  his 
manifold  oj^Mressions.    The  unhappy  naaon  seemed  blindly  to  second 
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lus  efforts  by  taking'  up  arms  to  drire  the  Syrians  out  of  Cflesavea,  and 
by  raising  seditions  in  almost  every  city  where  they  were  settled.  At 
length  the  zealots  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  fortresses  which  had 
been  erected  to  secnre  Jerdsalem,  and  put  all  who  opposed  them  to 
the  sword,  including  even  the  garrisons  that  capitulated.  The  governor 
of  Syria  marched  into  Judea  to  punish  these  disorders,  bat  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  Jews  now  resolved  to  brave  the  entire 
strength  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  67).  The  Christians  of  Jerdsalem,  re- 
membering our  Savior's  warning,  retired  to  PeFla,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
several  Jews  in  the  higher  classes. 

Yesp^ian,  a  Roman  general,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  Germany  and  Britain,  was  appointed  by  N6ro  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  He  encountered  everywhere  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
at  length,  when  he  reached  Caesar^a,  he  halted  his  army,  trusting  that 
the  Jews,  by  their  intestine  tumults,  would  become  so  weakened  as  to 
afford  him  an  easy  victory  (a.  d.  70).  Such  an  expectation  was  but 
too  reasonable ;  the  zealots,  who  had  fled  before  the  Romans,  were 
now  collected  in  Jerdsalem,  under  the  command  of  a  vile  demagogue, 
John  of  Gis'chala,  and  being  joined  by  the  Idumeans,  committed  the 
most  horrid  butcheries,  and  poUuted  the  temple  itself  with  horrid  mur- 
ders. Another  party  was  formed  by  Simon,  the  son  of  Gorias,  whose 
atrocities  in  the  country  rivalled  those  of  John  in  the  city ;  he  was  in- 
vited to  Jerdsalem,  as  a  counterpoise  to  John  and  the  zealots,  but  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  Simon  proved  the  worse 
scourge  of  the  two.  A  third  faction  was  formed  by  Eleizar,  who 
seized  the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  and  thus,  while  the  enemies  were 
advancing  against  the  devoted  city,  its  garrison  and  its  citizens  were 
engaged  in  mutual  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  Vespasian,  having  been  raised  to  the  empire  in- 
trusted the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Titus,  who  entered  Judea 
with  a  very  numerous  and  weU-appointed  army  (a.  d.  73).  He  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem,  meeting  no  resistance  in  the  open  country, 
a  circumstance  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Jews  had  repented 
of  their  rebellion,  and  were  preparing  for  submission.  Under  thiB  mis- 
taken impression,  he  exposed  himself  negligently  in  the  difficult  defile 
called  the  valley  of  JehosVaphat,  where  he  was  separated  from  his 
cavalry.  In  this  situation  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  factions, 
and  was  exposed  to  such  danger  that  his  escape  was  regarded  as  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  The  siege  was  now  formally  commenced ;  the 
Jews,  shut  up  in  the  city,  suffered  dreadfully  from  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, but  the  factions  did  not  lay  aside  their  mutual  fury ;  they  con- 
tinued to  slaughter  each  other,  even  while  their  wails  were  shaken  by 
the  battering  engines  of  the  Romans.  Language  would  fail  to  describe 
the  horrid  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  hunger  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  most  revolting  and  unnatural  substances  for  food, 
while  the  zealots  made  the  miseries  and  groans  of  their  starving  breth- 
ren the  subject  of  their  cruel  mirth,  and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to 
the  sheathing  their  swords  on  these  poor  wretches,  under  pretence  of 
liying  their  sharpness. 

At  length  the  walls  of  the  city  were  battered  down^  and  the  Romans 
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bmeged  Ike  ten^ple,  whero  the  desperate  £ftctiaiyi  BtOl  mainlnned  aa 
energetic  resistaace.  TitoB  wae  very  aDzious  to  aave  the  aacred  ed- 
ifice, but  one  of  his  soldieia  threw  a  lighted  brand  into  one  of  the  win- 
dows, tand  the  whole  bvilding  wa«  soon  in  flames.  A  feaifnl  massacre 
followed ;  the  Romans  refused  all  quarter,  and  manydiouaands  perished 
hf  the  £re,  the  sword,  or  by  throwing  themselves  headlong  uom  the 
iMUtlenients.  This  scene  of  butchery  wan  continued  for  several  days, 
until  Jeriiaalem  was  left  utterly  desolate.  The  number  of  prisoners 
reeerved  for  «  fate  worae  than  death  amounted  to  nine^-seven  thousand, 
eleven  thouaand  of  whom  were  starved  to  death  by  the  neglect  or  cu- 
pidity of  their  keepers.  According  to  Jos^phus,  there  perished  at  Je- 
rdsalem  during  the  sie^  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  more 
than  a  miUion  of  Jews  and  pnoselytes ;  but  this  statement  appears  to  be 
exaggerated. 

When  the  soldiers  had  ended  their  destructive  work  of  burning  and 
slaughter,  Titus  ordered  that  the  entire  city  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  western  wall,  and  three 
towers,  which  he  left  as  memorials  of  his  conquest  So  punctually 
were  his  orders  executed,  that,  except  these  few  buildings,  nothing  was 
left  save  shapeless  ruins,  whidi  would  indicate  that  the  place  had  ever 
been  inhabited.  The  victory  of  Titus  was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  a 
^eadid  triumph ;  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists,  was  raised  to 
commemorate  the  event ;  and  a  medal  struck,  in  which  the  captured 
land  of  Judea  was  significantly  represented  as  a  disconsolate  female 
sitting  beneath  a  palm-tree,  whUe  a  soldier^  standing  by«  laughed  at  her 
aiiseiy  and  mocked  at  her  calami^. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

JISTORY  OP  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

Svcncrir  T^'^GtognsplviMl  Oittfine. 

iTiXT,  in  Its  eariiest  signiiicBtion,  was  the  name  given  to  the  sraaU 
tongne  of  land  between  the  Syliet'ic  and  the  Nepetic  gulfs,  that  is,  the 
eonthem  portion  of  Brnt'tium ;  but  it  was  gradually  extended  to  include 
none  nmrthesn  prorinces,  until,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
it  was  applied  to  the  great  peninsula  included  between  the  Alps,  the 
Adriatic,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  the  Meditenranean  seas.  It  was  also 
called  Heap^ria,  from  its  western  situation ;  Satur^nia,  from  the  fable 
4A  SaMan^B  flight  ihither ;  Aus'onia  and  (£n6txia,  from  some  of  the 
nost  ancient  ttibes  of  inhabitants. 

The  most  oonTonient  division  of  the  peninsula  is  into  three  portions : 
Cisalpine  Gaol  in  the  north,  Italy  Pn^r  in  ^e  centre,  and  Magna 
Gfacin  in  the  south. 

Subalpine  Italy  reoeived  the  name  of  Qaul  from  the  CralMc  hordes 
Aat  setded  in  the  northern  and  western  districts ;  it  was  called  for  dis- 
tinction Cisalpine,  or  Cit^rior,  because  it  lay  on  die  side  of  the  Alps 
next  to  Rome,  and  Tog^,  because  in  a  late  age,  its  inhabitants  began 
to  use  the  t6gay  or  national  dress  of  ib»  Romans.  From  the  Alps,  this 
mrorince  at  first  extended  to  the  citv  of  An'cona,  in  the  province  of 
Picenmn ;  but,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  river  Rd* 
bioon  (Rugoiu)j  between  Ravenna  and  Aiim'innm,  was  considered  the 
liait  of  its  frontiers. 

The  principal  Subalpine  tribes  were  tiie  Y edian'tii,  inhabiting  the  smaH 
tract  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Vfou  (Var),  and  extending  from 
the  territory  of  Nfc»  (Nice),  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  branch  of 
Ae  Boontain-chain  wnich  jmns  the  Western  Mediterranean :  the  Ya- 
gm'st,  north  of  the  Maritime  Alps  near  the  source  of  the  river  Pidus 
(Po);  and  the  Taniini,  at  the  other  side  ci  the  P^us,  on  which  stood 
tbeir  ea|ntal,  Taurisiay  subsequently  called  Augus'ta  T8urin6rum 
{Turmy 

NorUi  of  the  Taur'ini,  and  among  the  mountains,  was  the  kingdom 
f^  Cottiua,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  Thence  to  the 
Gfeek  Alps,  whidi  extended  to  Mons  J6vis  {Great  St,  Bermtrd),  there 
were  several  warlike  Gallic  tribes,  but  none  of  any  particular  note  in 
history. 

Ligtiria  lay  sonth  of  the  river  P£dus,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean 
tea,  between  the  rivers  Mdcra  and  Ydrus.  Its  chief  cities  on  the  sea- 
ooast  were  Nica'a  (Niee  or  NimMo),  erected  by  the  Massilians  to  pro- 
tect their  frontier  against  the  Ligurian  mouniaineeiB :  Pdrtas  Her'cuKa 
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MonoB^ci  {Monaco),  Allium  Intem^um  (yuUimigUa),  Aybixan  Ingan^- 
num  (Albengia),  Sab'ata  (Savona),  Gen'ua  or  Jan^ua  (Genoa),  Por'tus 
Delpbini  (Porto  Fino),  and  Por'tus  L^s  {G(dfo  delle  Spfgie),  Of 
these  Gen^ua  was  the  most  important,  being  the  great  emporium  of  Li- 
gmian  commerce.  The  principal  towns  in  the  interiOT  were  Poll^ntis 
{PoUenxa),  As'ta  {Astt),  and  Indus^tria  (Tortona).  This  la^  city  was 
called  Bodencomdgmn  by  the  earlier  Ligurians,  because  it  stood  on  the 
Po,  which  they  named  Boden'cus,  &  word  in  their  language  signifying 
'*  bottomless.*^  Next  to  Liguria  lay  the  district  named  Gallia  Cispa^ 
ddna,  or  Graul  south  of  the  Po ;  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Boii, 
the  Lingones,  and  the  Sen6nes.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Boii  were 
Plac^ntia,  Par^ma,  Mdtina  (Modena),  and  Bon&iia  (Bologna).  The  Lin- 
g6nes  possessed  Raven^na,  Faven'tia  (Faenza),  Sol6na  {Citta  di  SoUij^ 
and  Ctt'sena ;  and  to  the  Sendnes  belonged  Arimin^um  {Rimim),  Pisad- 
rum  (Pesaro),  Sena  Gallica  (SinigagUa),  and  An^cona. 

Gad^  Transpadana,  or  north  of  the  Padus,  had  the  great  Alpine 
chain  on  the  north  and  west,  between  which  and  the  Po  it  extended  Id 
the  river  Formio  (72  Risano),  which  separated  it  from  Istria.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Ordbii,  the  In^subres,  the  LibM,  the  Cenoman^ni,  the 
Eugdnei,  and  the  Ven'eti.  The  principal  cities  in  the  territory  of  the 
Or6bii  were  Centrum  (Conro),  Ber^gamum  (Bergamo),  and  F6iiun  Li-> 
cin^ii  (Berlasina) ;  the  In^subres  possessed  Mediol^um  (Milan},  Laus 
Pompeii  (Lodi),  and  F6rum  Intunt6rum  (Crema) :  to  the  Cenoman'ni 
belonged  Brix'ia  (Brescia),  Crem6na,  Man^tua,  and  Yer'onii :  the  Eo- 
ganei,  owned  Sdbium,  Vobem'a,  Ed'rum,  and  Van^'nia,  eities  kmg  einoe 
demolished :  and  the  Yen^eti  were  masters  of  Patdvium  (Padua),  Yi- 
cen'tia  (Vicenza),  Ates'te  (Este),  F6rum  Alli^i  (Forrwra),  Tar'visum 
(Treviso),  AquUeia  (Aifnilea),  F6rum  Jdlii  (FHuU),  and  Tergeste  (TVi- 
este).  In  later  ages,  a  horde,  called  the  Garni,  wrested  from  the  Yen^- 
eti  tbe  cities  aiul  country  between  the  rivers  For'mio  and  Talaven^tom 
(Piave), 

Central  or  Proper  Italy  extended  along  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the 
city  of  An'cona  to  the  river  Fren^to  (Fortore),  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
side  was  limited  by  the  rivers  Mdcra  and  SiFarus  (Sele).  It  compre^- 
hended  Etrdria,  Um^bria,  Sabin^um,  L^tium,.Picenum,^  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Yestini,  Marruclni,  Pelig^ni,  Mar^si,  Fret'ani,  Samnites^ 
Hirpini,  Campdni,  and  Picentfni. 

Etrdria  was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races,  that  seem  to  have  very 
slowly  amalgamated,  the  Tyrrh^ni  and  the  Hetnis'ct.  It  was  bomded 
on  the  eastjyby  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  west  by  the  Micra,  on  the  noith 
by  the  chaan  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  south  by  that  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  commonly  called  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  was  divided  inte 
a  dodecarchy,  or  govemmeat  of  twelve  tribes  and  cities.  These  nding 
cities  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Etrurian  history  were,  Yolsin'ii 
(Bolsena),  CKisium  (CMusi),  Perusia  (Perugia),  .Cort6na»  Aret'ium 
(Arezxo),  Falerii  (Civita  CasteUana),  YcABtei'tn  (VoHerra%  Yetuldainm 
(Grosseto),  Rusel'lse  (Cerveteri),  and  the  cities  of  Yeli,  Tarquinii,  and 
Cae're,  which  at  pres^at  lie  in  ruins.  There  were  many  other  places 
of  importance  in  Etruria:  on  the  seacoast  were  Ldna  (L'Eriee),  Piam 
(Pisa),  Por'tus  Her'cuHs  Libm/ni  (Livomo  or  Leghorn),  Pkpvldnia  now 
in  ruins,  Tal^amon  (Telamone)^  Gentumoeia«  (Giotto  Yecchia),  and 
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AFsiuiD  (Palo),  Theie  were  besides,  in  the  interior,  Nep'ete  (iVm), 
Stoium  (Sutrt),  Finum  Yoltum'ns  {Viterbo),  Hortinum  (Orii),  Hei^ 
b^iun  (Orvieto),  Sen®  Julie  (Saona)j  Floren'tia  {Ftaretufa,  Firenze,  or 
Florence)^  Pistoria  {Pistoia),  and  Mca  (JLucca). 

Umbria  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Nar  {Nera\  on  the 
north  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  ^sis  (Fiwnicino),  and  on 
the  west  partly  by  the  Tiber,  and  partly  by  the  Bedesis  {II  Romo),  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna.  But  the  maritime  part  of  Umbria 
having  been  early  conquered  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  the  cities  it  con- 
tains have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  GnUia  Cispad^a. 
The  Umbrian  cities  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Apennines  were  Sarslna, 
Urbinum  (Urlnno),  Metauren'se  (Ckutel  Durante),  Sentlnum  (Sentimo), 
and  Cambers  (Camerino),  On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  were 
Igdvium  (Uf(ubio),  Mev^ia  {Bagagna),  Spolefium  {Spoleti),  Tifer'num 
(Ciita  di  Castella),  Nuc6ria  (Noeera),  Assis'ium  (Assist),  Hispellum 
{Ispello),  Fulgin^m  (Foligno),  Interam'nium  (Term),  Namia  (Norm), 
and  Ocric^ulum  {Ocrieoli). 

The  territory  of  the  Sabines  lay  between  the  Nar,  which  divided  it 
from  Umbria,  and  the  A^nio  (Teverone),  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  Latium.  It  contained  the  city  of  Cures,  whose  inhabitants,  migra- 
ting to  Rome,  are  said  to  have  given  its  citizens  the  name  of  Quirites  ; 
Reate  (Riett),  Nm/sia  {Norcia),  E^retum  (Monte  Rotondo),  and  Amiter'- 
num  (Lawtentaria). 

Latium  was  at  first  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  Tiber,  the  A'nio  (Teverone),  and  the  Circesan  promontory 
(Monte  CorcUli) ;  but  after  the  subjugation  of  the  JB^qui,  Hemici,  VoFsci, 
sod  Auaones,  it  was  extended  to  the  Lfris  (Gairigliano) ;  and  hence 
arises  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Ldtium.  The  chief  cities 
of  Old  Ldtium  were  Rome,  Tibur  (Tivoli),  Prenes'te  (Palestrina),  Tus'- 
colum  (Fraseati),  Aric^ia,  Lantivium  (Citta  JLovma),  Al'ba  Lon^ga 
(Albano),  Lauren^tum  (Patemo),  and  Os^tia.  There  were,  besides,  four 
Latin  towns,  of  which  the  ruins  can  npw  scarcely  be  traced,  Gdbiiy 
Antem'nc,  Colldtia,  and  Aydea.  The  chief  cities  of  the  ^qui  were 
Car'sula  (Arsuli),  Valeria  (Vieo  Varo),  Subldqueum  (Subiaco),  and 
AFgidum,  now  in  ruins.  To  the  Hemici  belonged  Anag'nia  (Anagm)^ 
AUtrium  (Alatrt),  Ver^ul«  (Veroli),  and  Ferentinum  (Ferentino).  In 
the  country  of  the  Volsci  were  An^tium,  Cir^ce,  and  Sues^sa  Pom^tia, 
all  three  long  since  ruined ;  Anx'nr (Terracina),  VeFitr»  (Veletri),  Pri- 
vei^num  (Pipemo),  Aquinum  (AqtUno),  Casinum  (Monte  CassinoY 
Arpimim  (Arpisio),  Fregel'lse  (Ponte  Corvo),  and  Interam'na  (VIsola), 
The  Au86nes  possessed  Careto  (Gaeta)^  Fun'di  (Fondi),  and  For^mia 
(Mela). 

Picenmn  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennines,  between  the 
^'sis  (Esino)  and  the  Atemus  (Pescara).  The  chief  cities  of  the 
Picen'tes  were  Anc6na,  As'^culum  (Aseoli),  Interam'nium  (Teramo)^ 
and  A'tria  (Atri).  Several  other  nations  besides  the  Picen'tes  were 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Pic6num.  Of  these,  the  Vestini 
possessed  An'gulus  (Cioita  di  Sancto  Angelo)  and  Avel^;  the  Mar- 
mcini  owned  but  one  city,  T6ate  (Chiete) ;  the  Peligni  possessed  Cor- 
fin^ium,  now  in  ruins,  and  Sul'mo  (Sulmona) ;  the  Mar'si,  in  the  interior 
oS  the  coontiyi  close  to  the  Apennines,  had  only  one  important  town« 
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Mwrrtibiiim  (Jforrctf).  On  the  aosthem  seacoast  were  the  Pipentiai, 
■wbose  chief  etties  were  Ort6na,  Anax^onum  (Langano)^  and  Hiflt6niiiia 
\Gtuisio  ^AnwM) :  the  Samnites  possessed  the  country  between  the 
territory  of  the  Frentani  and  the  Apennines ;  thek  chief  cities  weie 
Bovianum  (Boumo),  ^•er'nia  (Isemia)^  Sepinum  (Se/NiMv),  AHif«B 
{AUfi)^  and  TeFesia  (TeUsi).  Fmally,  the  Hirpini  held  the  south 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  Beneven^tom  {Benevenlo)^ 
Eqnotdticum  {Ariano),  and  Comp^sa  {Conza). 

Campinia,  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  division  of  Itahr,  extendei 
between  the  territories  of  the  Samnites  and  Herplni  and  tne  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  river  Liris  to  the  promontry  of  Minerra.  On  its  coast 
were  Liter^num  {Torre  di  Patrid),  Bale  (Bata),  Mis^um  {Monte 
Miseno),  Parthen'ope  or  Neap'olis  (Naples)^  and  Sorren'tium  (S&rrenia)^ 
toge^r  with  the  cities  of  Hercul^eum  and  Pom^peii,  overwWmed  by 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
Cdpua,   Sues'ea  Aurun'ca  (Sessa),   Vendfrum    {Venajro),   Casilfnum 

(Nova  Capua)f  Tednum  Sidlclnum  (Ttano),  Calitia  (Citjagzo),  Ctiee 
Calm),  AtelfUi  {Aversa),  Acer'rs  {Aeerra),  N61a  and  Nuc^ria  (Noeera), 
Between  the  promontory  of  Minerva  and  the  river  Sil'arus  (Sele)  was 
a  small  district  inhabited  by  a  Picentine  colony,  whose  chief  city  was 
Saler'num  {Salerno). 

Magna  Gnecia,  so  called  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies  that 
settled  in  it,  comprised  Apulia,  Lucinia,  and  the  territory  of  the  Brot'tii. 

Ap61ia  {La  Puglia)  extended  from  the  river  Fren'to  {Fortort)  to  the 
Japygian  promontory  (Capo  di  Leuca),  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Italy.  It  was  divided  into  three  portions :  Daiinia,  l3ring  between  the 
Fren'to  and  the  Atifidus  (Ofanto) ;  Peuc6tia,  stretching  from  the  AMdua 
to  the  isthmus  between  Bnmdiisium  and  Taren'tum ;  and  Japy'gia,  et 
Calibria,  comprising  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Italy,  or  the  heel  of 
the  boot  to  which  Italy  has  been  fancifully  compared. 

In  the  first  two  divisions  were  Tednum  Ap'ulum  {CimtaU  Tragonara)^ 
Sfpuntum  (Siponto)  Lticeria  (Jjucora),  Ar'pi  {Foggia)  As'culum  Ap^o- 
him  (AMi),  VenWa  {Venosa),  Acheron'tia  {Aeirenga),  Can^sium 
iCanota),  Canons  (Cofina),  Salipia  {Soipe),  B&rium  (Bart),  and  Bgnitia 
{Terra  d^Anas»o),  The  chief  cities  of  Cal&bria  were  Brundddium 
{Brimdin),  HydMntum  (Otranto),  Callip'olis  {GMpoli),  Ner^itom 
lNardo)y  and  Al^tium  (Lommo), 

Luc^a  lay  between  the  Sflarus  and  the  Laiis  {Laino),  It  was 
divided  from  Peucetia  by  the  Bran'damis  {Brandwio),  and  from  CalfiiriA 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  On  the  Meditenraneaa,  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  stood  Pass'tum  or  Posid6nia  {Pesto),  Y^Ma  {Pweiotta)^ 
and  Buxen^tum  {Policastro).    On  the  Tarentine  gulf  were  Metapon^tom 

Sire  di  M&re)  md  Heracl6a,  called  also  Syb^aris  and  Thurii  {Polieore)* 
e  inland  cities  were  Poten^tia  {Poienga),  and  Grumen^tum  {CUafi* 
mumie), 

Greek  colonies  occupied  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Italy.  Theii 
chief  cities  on  the  western  coast  were  Cenlli  (CireUa),  Gkrap'etia 
{AmarOea)^  Tom^sa  (Torre  Loppa),  Lam^a  {Sa>U  Eupkema)^  Scyllas'** 
urn  (SoigUa),  and  Rb6gium  (K^gio).  On  the  eastern  coast  stood  L6cxf 
Epia^hy^rii  {Jeroees),  GaulMa  (Caitd  Veteri),  Scylac^m  {Sqwi^ao^ 
Cr6to  {Crwuone),    Potil'ia  (BeUtmirD)^  and  Rnaci^mnm  (RosHma). 
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The  ebief  cities  of  the  interior  were  Coiwen'tia  {Coterufa)  and  Hip- 
p6ftiwn,  called  by  the  Romans  Vibo  Yalen^tia  {Mont  Leone). 

The  chief  Italian  mountains  are  the  Alps,  which  extend  romid  the 
noi^  of  the  peninsula  in  an  irregular  chain  about  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length ;  and  the  Apennines,  which  go  through  Italy  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily.  The  Massic,  Graurian,  and  Grarganian 
mountains  are  detached  ridges,  celebrated  for  theiy  fertility ;  and  Yesu- 
Tius,  near  Naples,  has  been  kmg  remarkable  for  its  volcano. 

From  the  Alps  flow  the  P^dus  {Pe),  the  Driiria  (Dora),  the  Sessfles 
(Sestia),  the  Ticinus  (Tessino),  the  AdMua  {Adda),  the  OlOius  {Oglw), 
ibe  Min^crus  [Mineio),  the  Tanzania  {Tanaro),  the  Tr6bia,  and  the 
Rh6nu8  BoQonien'sis  {Reno  di  Bologna) :  all  these  are  tributaries  of  the 
Pidus.  The  Ath^esis  {Adige)  has  also  its  source  in  the  Alps,  but  it 
iaOfl  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Ar'nus  {Amo)  and  the  Tiber  flow  from  the 
Apennines  into  the  Mediterranean :  the  tributaries  of  the  latter  river  are 
the  Clanis  (Chiana),  the  Nar  {Nera),  and  the  A'nio  {Teverone).  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  Lfris  {Garigliano),  separating  L&tium  from 
Campinia ;  the  VulttuKnus  ( Vohomo),  in  Campania ;  the  Sil'anis 
{Silaro)j  seyering  the  territories  of  the  Pincentini  and  Luc^ ;  the 
SyVaris  (Coeh^),  and  the  Cr&this  (Cro/t),  in  Lucinia;  the  Aiifidus 
{Ofanto),  m  Apulia ;  and  the  Ater'nus  {Peseara)  and  Metadrus  (M9t€Mro), 
in  Pic6num. 

Italy  has  erer  been  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  beauty ;  its  inhab- 
itants were  once  the  triumphant  conquerors  and  lords  of  the  known 
world ;  but  ages  of  misgovemment  have  blighted  diis  lovely  peninsula, 
and  it  is  now  among  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  countnes  in  £u- 
Tope. 

SxcTioir  II.— JZutoricoZ  NoUces  of  the  early  InhabiUaUe  of  Italy. 

CHRONOLOOT   UNCERTAIN. 

Thk  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  branches  of 
Ihe  gnat  Pelasgic  nation.  Of  these,  the  (Enotrians  occupied  the  south 
of  the  peninsola,  the  Sicilians  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Tynhenians  were  settled  in  Etruria«  In  process  of  time,  the  (Eno- 
trians were  subjugated  by  Hellenic  colonies,  the  Sicilians  subdued  by 
«ome  mountain-tnbes  who  took  the  name  of  Latins,  and  the  Tyrrheni- 
«M  conquered  by  the  Hetrusci,  a  people  that  probably  descended  from 
die  RhflMiaa  Alps. 

Between  GSnot'ria  and  Tjmrh^nia  was  the  territory  of  the  Opicans 
or  Oscans,  called  also  Ausomans.  Their  language  was  intelligible  to 
^  Latins ;  for  the  Latin  tongue  is  ccmipounded  of  Greek  and  Oscan. 
To  this  lace  ^  JBf  qm  and  Vol'sei  appear  to  have  belonged. 

The  Lstkis,  according  to  tradition,  were  driven  down  the  A'nio  by 
the  Sabines,  and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  a  great  portion  of  the  Si- 
cnhana  from  dieir  habitations,  who  proceeded  southward,  and  passed 
over  the  strait  o[  Mesaina  into  the  island  whieh  took  from  them  the 
name  of  Sicily.  In  the  old  legends  these  Latin  Conquerors  are  called 
8m*^  ;  ihiBf  were  also  named  Priscans  and  Oascans.  From  the  lat- 
ter luune,  and  the  sanilMity  of  language,  they  must  have  been  a  branch 
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of  the  Oscan  nation.  The  agreement  between  the  Greek  and  Latm 
languages  in  words  that  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social  life, 
whHe  they  differ  wholly  in  the  names  of  objects  belonging  to  war  or 
the  chase,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  agricultural  laborers  or  serfe  were 
of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  the  warriors  a  superior  caste  of  Oscan  de- 
scent. Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Latins,  or  the 
deities  they  worshipped.  Jdnus,  or  Dianus,  was  the  god  of  the  sun» 
Saturn  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  and  his  wife  Ops  the  productive 
energy  of  the  earth ;  but  the  distinctive  character  of  these  deities  was 
lost  when,  in  a  late  age,  the  native  legends  of  Ldtium  were  blended 
and  confounded  with  the  mythology  of  Greece. 

The  Sabines  and  their  cognate  tribes  are  included  under  th»- common 
name  of  Sabellians;  they  were  the  most  widely  extended  and  the 
greatest  people  in  Italy  when  the  Romans  advanced  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Ldtium.  Th^eir  original  home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ami- 
ter^nium,  among  the  highest  of  the  Apennines  that  are  now  included  in 
Abmzzo  Ultra.  From  these  they  descended  at  a  very  remote  age,  dri- 
ving the  Caacans  before  them  in  one  direction,  and  the  Umbrians  in 
another.  Their  colonies  were  sent  out  according  to  a  singular  religious 
institution  called  the  *'  Ver  Sacrum,"  or  sacred  spring.  Every  twenty 
years  the  children  and  cattle  bom  within  the  twelvemonth  were  conse- 
crated and  set  apart  for  founding  a  colony ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
mature  age,  were  sent  forth  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these '  occupied 
Picenum,  then  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgians ;  another  passed  into  the 
land  of  the  Opicans,  or  Oscans,  and  became  the  founders  of  the  great 
Samnite  race.  To  the  Sabellan  race  belonged  also  the  Frentanians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  tribes  that  conquered  Campania,  the  pow- 
erful nation  of  the  Lucanians,  and  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Mar- 
sians,  Manucinians,  Pelignians,  and  Yestinians.  The  Hemicans  were 
a  sub-colony  of  the  Marsians. 

The  Lucanians,  pushing  their  conquests  into  (Enotria,  were  soon  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Greek  colonies,  most  of  which  they  subdued. 
They  were  joined  by  the  Samnites  from  Camp^a  (b.  c.  437),  who 
gained  possession  of  Yultur'num.  They  soon  advanced  to  the  Lads 
(b.  g.  423),  and  confirmed  their  power  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Thu- 
rians  (b.  c.  387).  At  length  they  were  brought  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  Rcmians,  and  soon  stripped  of  all  their  power. 

The  Sabellian  tribes,  more  especially  those  in  the  north,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  love  of  divination,  the  rigid  severity  of  their  mor- 
als, and  their  cheerful  contentedness.  In  other  respects  their  charao 
ters  differed.  The  Sabines  and  most  of  the  northern  tribes  lived  in 
open  villages  ;  the  Samnites  fortified  the  hills  on  which  they  dweh ; 
and  the  Lucanians  became  attached  to  residence  in  cities.  The  want 
of  imion  between  the  Sabellian  tribes  prevented  that  race  firom  becom- 
ing predominant  in  Italy.  The  Samnites  owed  their  downfall  to  the 
want  of  a  central  metropolis,  and  the  unity  it  confers.  It  was  only  in 
time  of  war  that  they  elected  a  commander-in-chief,  called  emberator  ; 
a  term  which  the  Latins  borrowed,  and  changed  into  imperator,  using  it 
instead  of  their  old  words  dictator  and/wvtor. 

The  Etrurians  or  Etruscans,  who  conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi, 
were  called  in  their  own  tongue  "  Ras^na :"  they  established  a  kind  of 
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feudal  Bupremacy  orer  the  SQbjngated  nation,  and  deprived  ihe  Tyt" 
ihenians  of  all  political  privileges.  All  public  afiaira  were  decided  in 
the  general  council  of  the  Lucumones,  a  sacerdotal  caste  whose  privi- 
leges descended  by  inheritance.  From  the  want  of  a  free  and  respec* 
table  commonwealth,  the  Etruscans,  though  possessed  of  great  wealtili 
and  power,  having  been  at  one  time  masters  of  the  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  the  western  Mediterranean,  proved  unequal  to  cope  with  the 
Romans,  whose  infantry  was  composed  of  free  citizens.  The  regal 
office  was  not  hereditaiy,  but  elective,  and  the  power  of  the  kings  was 
very  limited.  Before  the  conquest  the  Tyrrhenians  were  remarkable 
for  their  piracies,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  the  same  course.  Their 
corsairs  ^ere  the  terror  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  imtil  their  navy 
was  almost  annihilated,  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cdmse,  by  Hfero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse. About  two  centuries  afterward,  they  partially  recovered  their 
power,  and  extended  their  piracies  even  into  Uie  JSgean  sea ;  but  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Rhodians. 

The  Etruscans  had  made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  ruins  of  their  public  works  rival  those  of  ancient  Egypt  in  magni* 
tade,  and  surpass  Uiem  in  utility,  especially  the  dikes  for  fencing  the 
delta  of  the  Po,  and  the  tunnels  for  draining  the  lakes  that  formed  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Their  pottery  and  metal  works,  if 
not  of  Greek  origin,  were  certainly  improved  by  Grecian  artisans,  and 
may  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians.  No  Italian 
nation  was  so  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  as  the  Etrurians  :  from 
them  the  Romans  bonowed  most  of  their  ritual  and  ceremonies,  the 
rules  of  augury  and  divination,  and  the  solemnities  in  the  declaration  of 
peace  or  war.  At  a  very  early  age  Greek  literature  supplanted  the  na^ 
tive  literature  of  Etruria,  and  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Tuscans  fell  into 
what  seems  to  have  been  unmerited  oblivion. 

The  Umbrians  were  a  nation  consisting  of  several  distinct  races,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  Camer^tes  and  the  Sarsindtes.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Etrurian  and  Oscan.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  Umbrians  that  their  greatness  had  disappeared 
before  the  age  of  certain  history ;  their  glory  seems  to  have  passed 
away  when  the  rich  countries  bordering  on  the  seacoast  were  occupied 
by  the  Gauls. 

The  southeast  of  Italy,  or  Japy^gia,  vras  occupied  by  the  Messapians, 
the  Feucetians,  and  the  Daunians.  The  Messapians  are  said  to  have 
been  an  old  Pelasgian  colony  from  Crete  ;  they  were  a  very  powerful 
people  until  the  city  of  Tarentum  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
contend  for  the  supremacy  of  southern  Italy,  when,  after  a  tedious 
atmggie,  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alliance  of  inferiority 
with  the  Tarentines. 

The  Peucetiana  appear  to  have  been  a  Libumian  colony  from  Illyria ; 
the  Daunians,  a  Pelasgic  colony  from  ^t61ia.  The  latter  were  sub* 
dued  by  the  Apulians,  an  Oscan  horde,  and  their  name  was  lost  in  that 
of  their  conquerors.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Italy  called  Japy'gia  was  Greek. 

The  Ligurians  and  Venetians  appear  to  have  been  branches  of  the 
great  Libumian  nation,  which  at  one  time,  possessed  both  sides  of  the 
northern  Adriatic.    The  former  were  a  brave,  warlike  people ;  for  more 


than  fartf7«tt8tIw7-iMiatod  the  RoaMa  ajniis,aadit  i^pcHrhmonliik 
account  that  they  are  wtigamSumd  as  liars  and  deceivera  by  claMieal  wo* 
ters.  On  the  odier  hand»  the  Veaetiana  submitteA  without  a  straggle ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  erila  they  had  suffered  from  the  iayasiflA 
made  them  anxious  to  obtain  the  proteotion  of  sone  powerful  slate. 

SscTioir  Ul^^Hie  Greek  Cdame»  m  lUAy* 

FROH   B.  C.    1030   TO   B.  G.   377. 

Thb  earliest  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  of  which  we  hav^  any  cer* 
tain  historical  information,  came  from  Ch^eis  in  the  island  of  Ekibofta, 
and  settled  at  Cumn  (b.  c«  1030).  This  city  soon  attained  a  hi^  de* 
gree  of  jNTOsperity,  established  a  powerful  navy,  and  founded  flourishing 
colonies,  of  which  Neap'olis  and  Zan'clfe  (a^rward  caUed  Messana) 
wer^  the  chief.  Its  form  of  govenuaent  was  aristocratic ;  but  tins  con<* 
stitution  was  subverted  (b.  c.  544)  by  the  t]rranl  Aristod^mus.  Free* 
dom  was  restored  after  his  assassiaation ;  but  the  Cumans,  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  suffered  seirerdy  in  a  war  with  the  Eretriaaa 
and  Daunians  (b.  c.  500),  and  were  finatty  aubdued  by  the  Campaoians. 
Ci^ni8&  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  doaunions  (b.  c.  345) ;  but  in  conr 
sequence  of  its  haifoor  at  Poteoli,  it  retained  a  considerable  share  of  ila 
importance  even  after  the  loss  of  its  independence. 

Tarentum  was  founded  by  the  Parthenii  from  Spar^ta,  under  Phalan'*' 
tus  (b.  o.  707),  as  has  been  already  meaidoned.  The  colonists  had  to 
maintain  long  wars  against  the  Italian  tribes  in  their  nsighbocheod, 
especially  tl^  Mosaafnans  and  Luoanians;  but  they  pfemied  over 
these  uncivilised  barbarians,  and  made  their  city  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing maritime  stales  in  western  Europe*  Luxury,  however,  finaUy 
brought  efleminacy  and  wesdmess.  To  escape  isank  the  grasping  am"* 
bition  of  the  Romans,  the  Tarentines  invited  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epfiras, 
into  Italy ;  but  after  the  departure  of  that  monarch,  tlM  dty  became  de*- 
pendant  on  Rome  (b.  c.  277). 

Cr6ton  was  founded  by  the  Acheans  (b.  o.  710).  Even  in  the  finft 
century  of  its  ezistenea  tiie  city  attained  such  power  as  to  be  able  t» 
raise  an  array  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoasand  man.  The  eonstir 
tution  was  in  a  great  degree  democratic,  and  continued  so  until  dia 
philosopher  Pytlmg^oma  csme  to  reside  in  Ci6ton  (b.  c.  540).  He 
establiihed  a  secret  association  among  his  disciples,  the  chief  object 
of  which  v?as  to  saenre  a  monopoly  of  polisieal  pow«r  to  the  mnmbnar 
of  the  Pythagorean  society.  In  a  fow  years  throe  hundred  men,  all 
Pythagoreans,  held  ^dm  sovereignty  of  Cr6toa ;  and  the  influence  of  tho 
new  sect  was  estshlished  not  only  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  sod 
Sicily,  but  over  a  great  part  of  cmcient  Greece  and  the  islands  of  tbo 
JEiJean.  The  Crotaniaaus  soon  after  engaged  in  war  with  the  Sybarites, 
and  destroyed  their  city.  Success  proved  rmimns.;  the  inferior  ranks 
of  meoL  in  Grdtona,  intoadnated  with  prosperity,  and  instigated  by  tba 
artfid;  and  amhitiona  Gyion,  whose  tnHmlent  raanoershad  excluded  bins 
from  the  order  of  Pythag^oras,  into  which  he  had  repeatedly  atteiapted 
to  ontBTy  beosflna  utomoious  £w  an  equal  partition  of  tha  coaq^uored  tor- 
ritoiy  of  flyb'aiis,  which  boing  denied,  as  iMtensistsat  with  tha  natoa 
of  tho  oligftsahf  i»atahlashed  V  ^^  PyihagaieaBB^  they  aecsatJ^  oan^ 
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Mfini  a|ifait  ibtak  uwgif  trates,  attacked  tlkem  by  surprise  in  the  senate- 
liouMiy  put  maav  to  deaiCh,  and  drore  the  rest  from  their  country.  Py« 
thsg'cMas  himself  died  soon  aftervrard  at  Metapon'tuni)  in  Lucania,  bar- 
lag  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  structure  he  had 
labored  so  anadously  to  raise.  Cr6ton  nerer  perfectly  reoovered  from 
the  &tal  effeots  of  this  civil  war ;  it  was  repeatedly  captured  by  the 
kings  of  Syracuse ;  and  after  the  departure  of  Pyr'rhus  from  Italy,  it 
becasse  depemdant  on  Rome. 

Syb'aiis  wa«  founded  by  an  Achean  colony  (b.  g.  720).  The  ex* 
tieme  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  generous  admission  of  all  strangers 
to  the  light  of  citiz^iahip,  caused  the  population  to  increase  so  rapidly, 
that,  in  a  war  against  ^e  Crotomans,  the  Sybarites  are  said  to  have 
brought  three  huodred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  vast  wealth,  de- 
rived chieAy  from  an  extensive  trade  in  winsi  and  oil  with  northern 
Afnca  and  Gaul,  rendered  it  the  most  extensive,  populous,  and  luxurious 
city  in  Europe  from  about  b.  c.  600  to  s.  c  550  ;  so  that  the  debauchery 
and  efieminacy  of  the  S3rbarites  became  proverbial.  Disputes  arose  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  which  led  to  a  civil  war. 
At  length,  Telys,  the  leader  of  the  multitude,  obtained  possession  of  the 
mtpieme  power,  and  expelled  five  hundred  of  the  principal  nobles,  who 
fled  for  refuge  to  Cr6tona.  The  Sybarites  sent  to  demand  these  refu- 
gees, and,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  put  to  death  the  Crotonian  ambas- 
aadora.  Such  an  outrage  nauirally  led  to  a  war  between  the  two 
cdtiea  (b.  g.  510).  With  far  inferior  forces  the  Crotonians  defeated  the 
Sybarites  in  the  field,  took  their  city  by  storm,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Hie  Sybarites,  driven  from  their  habitations,  besought  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Athenians  to  restore  them,  requesting  tiiem,  at  the  same 
time,  to  send  a  colony  to  share  in  the  new  city  they  had  resolved  to 
build.  The  ambassadors  were  rejected  at  Spar'ta ;  but  the  Athenians, 
wlio  delighted  in  such  applications,  eheerfuMy  granted  their  aid  (b.  c. 
446).  A  squadron  of  ten  ships,  having  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
on  board,  was  sent  to  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lam^po  and  Xenoc'- 
rales ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  proelaraation  was  made  throughout  Greece, 
that  all  persons  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  new  colony  should  receive  the 
protection  of  the  Athenian  fieet.  Great  numbers  availed  themselves  of 
the  proposition,  and  the  Sybarites,  aided  by  the  new  settlers,  soon  re- 
covered their  former  possessions,  and  founded  Thurium,  near  ^e  site  of 
their  ancient  city.  Peace  did  not  long  inhabit  diese  new  dw^ngs ; 
the  inhabitants,  coming  from  so  many  various  quarters,  could  not  for- 
g^  their  old  animosities,  and  began  to  dispute  which  section  among 
them  could  claim  to  rank  as  founders  of  the  city.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Delphic  oracle  (b.  c,  493) :  the  priests  of  that  tenjfile  declared 
the  city  to  be  a  oolony  of  Apollo.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  dis- 
cord ;  the  Sybarites,  believing  that  they  had  the  best  ri^t  to  their  own 
country,  began  to  exclude  the  foreign  colonists,  who  were  by  fhr  the 
majority,  from  all  honors  and  employments ;  this  provoked  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Sybarite  fiuniUes.  The  Tho* 
rians  then  invited  ficesh  colonists  from  Greece,  and  fanned  Aemselves 
into  a  eommonweakh,  choosing  Charon'daa,  of  Catena,  for  their  legia* 
lalor.  ThMif  soon,  sunk  under  the  enerrating  effects  ef  lnxBiT>  emd| 
being  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  LucanianS|t placed  them^ 
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selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  This  afforded  the  Taren^ 
tines  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  city,  of  which  they  made  themselves 
masters,  and  thus  brought  'upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 
At  the  close  of  the  Tarentine  war,  Thdrium  became  a  Roman  depend- 
ancy.  It  suffered  very  severely  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and,  having 
been  almost  depopulated,  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  colony  (b.  c.  190). 

The  city  of  Locri  Epizephy'rii  was  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the 
same  name.  The  original  colonists  were  sent  out  by  the  L6cri  CKzoltf 
(b.  c.  683) ;  but  these  were  joined  by  a  great  variety  of  settlers,  chiefly 
from  western  Greece.  Zaledcus,  one  of  their  own  citizens,  became  the 
legislator  of  the  Locrians,  and  his  wise  institutions  remained  unchanged 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  constitution  appears  to  have  been  a  ju- 
dicious mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  Locrians  contin- 
ued to  be  honorably  distinguished  by  their  peaceful  condition,  quiet 
conduct,  and  good  manners,  until  Diony'sius  II.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
having  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  sought  refuge  in  L6cri,  which 
was  the  native  country  of  his  mother  (b.  c.  357).  His  insolence,  his 
licentiousness,  and  the  excesses  of  his  followers,  brought  the  state  to  the 
verge  of  ruin ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Syracuse  (b.  c,  347),  the  Lo- 
crians revenged  their  wrongs  on  his  unfortunate  family.  When  Pyr'rhns 
invaded  Italy,  he  placed  a  garrison  in  L6cri  (b.  c.  277) ;  but  the  Lo- 
crians rose  in  revolt,  and  put  the  intruders  to  the  sword.  The  king  of 
Epirus,  in  revenge,  stormed  and  plundered  the  citv.  After  his  return 
home,  it  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  places  that  suf- 
fered most  severely  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Rhegium  was  colonized  jointly  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Messenians 
(b.  c.  668) ;  but  the  chief  power  was  possessed  by  the  Messenian  aris- 
tocracy. This  oligarchy  was  subverted  by  Anaxilius  (b.  c.  494),  and 
an  absolute  despotism  established.  After  some  time  the  Rhegians  re- 
covered their  freedom,  and  attempted  to  secure  tranquillity  by  adopting 
from  the  Thurians  the  constitution  of  Charon'das.  Thenceforward 
Rh6gium  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happiness,  until  it  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Dionys'ius  I.,  of  Syracuse  (b.  c.  392).  It  was  partially 
restored  by  Dionys'ius  II. ;  but,  during  the  wars  of  Pyr'rhus  in  Italy, 
it  was  still  so  weak  as  to  require  the  protection  of  a  Roman  garrison. 
A  legion,  raised  in  Campdnia,  was  sent  to  Rhegium,  under  the  command 
of  Decius  Jubellus.  These  soldiers  having  been  used  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, began  soon  to  envy  the  luxurious  ease  and  wealth  of  the  citizens 
they  had  come  to  protect,  and  they  formed  a  perfidious  plan  for  their 
destruction  (b.  c.  281).  They  forged  letters  from  the  Rhegians  to  Pyi'- 
rhus,  offering  to  put  that  monarch  in  possession  of  the  city,  and,  under 
this  pretence,  they  put  the  principal  part  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  exile.  The  Roman  senate  was  not  slow  in  punishing 
this  atrocious  outrage ;  they  sent  an  army  against  the  guilty  Campani- 
ans,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  several  bands  of  profligate  plunderers, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  wicked  legionaries  were  beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded 
in  bands  of  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  a  few  Rhegians  who  survived  were  re- 
instated in  possession  of  their  estates,  liberties,  and  laws.  But  the  ci^ 
was  too  weak  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  it  became  thenceforur 
•ubject  to  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY    OF  SICILY. 

Tbb  fertile  island  of  Sicily  was  known  by  Tarioiw  names  to  the  an- 
cients.  It  was  called  Trique?ra»  or  Trinac^ra,  from  its  triangular  shape ; 
Sicania  and  SiciUa  from  the  Sic'ani  and  Sic'uli,  Italian  hordes  who 
peopled  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Its  three  extreme  promontories 
were  named  Pel6rum  (Faro)^  Pachy'num  {Pasforo),  and  Lilybn^um 
{Boeco)  ;  the  first  of  these  faces  Italy,  the  second  Qreece,  and  ute  third 
Africa.  Prom  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  opposite  Peloram,  it  has 
been  supposed  thi^Sicily  was  broken  off  from  Italy  by  smne  conyulsion 
of  nature ;  and  the  Greek  city  Rh^gium,  which  stood  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  strait,  derives  its  name  from  this  common  opinion.*  The  strait 
is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  for  the  rock  Scyl'la, 
and  whirlpool  Chzuyb^dis,  the  passage  between  which  was  accounted 
▼eiy  dangerous.  These  places  are  frequently  described  by  the  Latin 
poets.  Ovid  thus  aQudes  to  the  opinion  of  Italy  having  been  joined  to 
Sicily  near  the  city  of  Zan'cle,  or  Messana : — 

'<  So  Zan'de  to  the  Italian  earth  was  tied. 
And  men  once  walked,  where  flups  at  aacher  lidti 
Till  Neptune  orerlooked  the  narrow  way, 
And  in  disdain  poured  in  the  eonquering  sea.^ 

The  most  renuokable  cities  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  were  Zan'- 
ele,  or  Messina  (Messina),  deriving  its  first  name  firom  the  old  Sicilian 
word  Zan'clos  signifying  a  reaping-hook,  to  which  its  curved  shore 
bears  some  fimdfUl  resemblance ;  and  its  second  from  the  Messenian 
eiiles,  who  cotiquered  the  city :  Taufomm'ium  (Toonntna),  on  the  river 
Tamromin'ios  (Cantafw),  near  which  was  the  coast  called  Cop'ria,  or 
^'the  dunghill,''  from  the  number  of  wrecks  cast  upon  it  by  the  whirl- 
pod  of  CharyVdis  :  Catfana,  a  Chalcidian  colony  on  the  river  Amines 
(JuduMo) :  Morgan'tium,  a  city  c(  the  Italian  Sic^ili,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sigma^ns  (La  Jaretia) :  Leontfni,  a  flourishing  Chalcidian  col* 
ony :  Hyb^,  celebrated  for  its  honey,  founded  by  the  Sicanians,  and 
0Bbseqiiently  colonized  by  the  Megarians:  and  Syracuse,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  ishuid. 

Syracnse  contained  within  its  walls,  which  were  eighteen  nules  in 
dieumforencei  four  very  considerable  cities  united  into  one,  like  Lon** 

*  Fton  t>iY**ft,  to  inak, 
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dcm,  Westminister,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth.  Aciadina,  the  largeat  ill 
the  four,  contained  the  principal  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Piytane' 
mn,  the  palace  of  justice,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Ty^che,* 
which  stood  between  Acradina  and  the  hill  Epip'ols,  contained  the 
Gymnanum  for  the  exercise  of  youth,  and  sererai  temples,  especially 
one  dedicated  to  Fortune,  from  which  this  division  of  the  city  deriyea 
its  name.  The  third  quarter,  called  Orty'gia,  was  an  island,  connected 
with  the  other  parts  by  a  bridge ;  it  contained  two  beautiful  temples,  one 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  other  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Syra* 
cuse.  Neap^olis,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  latest  erected :  it  contained 
the  temples  of  C^res  and  Proserpine,  aiid  the  statue  of  ApoHo  Tem^ 
en'ites,  celebrated  4)y  Oiceio  as  ue  most  vahiable  monument  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Near  Syracuse  was  «  steep  hill  nmed  Epij/oloe,  defended  in  the  later 
ages  by  a  fort  called  Lab^didon.  On  this  hill  was  the  famous  prison 
etlled  L»atom'in,  on  account  of  its  being  partly  excavated  from  the  liv- 
ing look.^  It  was  a  elive  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  long  and 
twenty  f^t  bMad,  constructed  by  order  of  Dionys'ius  tne  tyrant,  who 
iHipiisoned  there  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  his  usur« 

CHOA.    A  windinff  tube,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  human  ear, 
osuded  from  the  eavem  to  a  private  apartment,  where  the  tyrant  used 
ts  sit  and  listen  t6  the  oonreraation  of  bis  unhappy  captives. 

The  oelebMled  fountaih  of  Arethdsa,  now  dned  tf^,  arose  in  the  is- 
kad  of  Otty'gia.  The  poets  fabled  that  the  AVpheus,  a  river  of  £^ 
in  the  Peloponn^us,  rotted  its  watem  either  through  or  under  the  waters 
of  the  Boa,  without  mixing  with  them,  as  fax  as  the  fountain  of  Arethd- 
Sa ;  whiek  gat«  oceasion  to  the  fi^owing  lines  of  Virgil : — 

Tliy  fscvad  saeooi^  Aretli^Mi,  brisf , 
To  crown  my  labor;  'tis  the  last  I  uv^i 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide. 
Unmixed  with  briny  seas^  securely  glide  I 

On  the  Afinoaa  side  of  Sicily  stood  Oamarina,  between  the  rivers 
(Vanus  {FrascoUui)  and  Hip'paris  {Camatana)  :  it  was  anciently  a  venr 
wealthy  city ;  but  its  inhwitants  naving  drained  a  marsh  by  which 
the  oi^  was  protected,  the  enemies  found  easy  acoess,  and  destroy- 
ed it;  hence  Nt  movew  ComariiMm,  "Remove  not  Camarina,"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Following  the  line  of  coast  westward,  we  meet 
061a  {T&rra  Nova)^  now  in  niins*  and  Ag^ragas  or  Agrigen'tum  {CHf 

{entii,  between  the  rivers  Ag^ragas  {San  BUiggi0)  and  H^sa  {Dra^). 
t  was  anciently  the  rival  of  Syracuse :  and  we  may  judge  of  its  fovmer 
streim[th  and  ^lendor  from  the  following  description  giv^n  of  it  by  die 
Ustonsa  Pdi^biss :  "  It  exceeds  rnost  of  the  Sicilian  citiies  in  strength, 
beauty,  and  situation,  and  magi^cent  edifices.  Though  erected  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  hundred  fuslongs  from  the  sea,  it  can  convenieiitly 
import  all  Unas  of  provision  and  munitions  of  war.  From  its  nalurai 
litreAgth,  increased  Judiciously  by  fortifications,  it  is  one  of  tks  sMMt 
impregnable  places  in  the  island.  Its  walls  are  built  upon  a  rock#  ran 
d^red  inacceasiUe  hv  art.  The  nver,  from  which  the  ci^  takes  its 
n«inf ,  protects  it  on  tne  south*  fnd  it  iu  covered  by  the  Hyp'aa  on  tha 

*  From  Hx^f/ortmu.  fFrom  \m^  s  sIons,  and  tv^m,  iocuL 


west  ;*  on  the  eist  il  il  w  defended  by  a  fartreM,  Imilt  mi  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  which  serves  instead  of  a  diteh."  The  citsdel,  called  Om'- 
phale,  which  stood  at  the  month  of  the  Ag'ragas,  was  mo^e  ancient  than 
the  city  itself. 

The  otiiier  citiea  on  the  African  side  were  Mfnoa  Heraclte  (Cmstd 
BiQne9)y  deriving  its  first  name  from  a  Cretan,  and  its  second  fimn  a 
Lacedsmonian  colony,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haly'cus  (PkUam) ;  and 
Selinus  (Terra  ielle  Pulci),  on  the  river  SeHnus  {Madiuiu)^ fopnded by 
a  colony  from  Meg^axa. 

On  the  coast  opposite  Italy  were  the  cities  Lilybs'um  {M<trsala),  cel- 
ebrated in  ancient  times  for  its  excellent  harbor ;  Drep'anum  (Trapani)^ 
deriving  its  name  from  a  fimcied  resemblance  of  its  coast  to  a  scythe  ;* 
E'rv^  ( Trepano  del  MonU)f  on  ^  mountw  of  the  same  name ;  Seges'ta, 
or  Eges'ta,  now  in  ruins,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojan 
celony,  who  named  the  streams  that  watered  their  territory  the  Scani$in'- 
der  and  the  Sim'ois,  in  memory  of  the  rivers  of  their  native  land ;  tho' 
former  of  these  is  now  Iljiume  di  San  Bartclameo,  the  latter  a  rivide^ 
withoQt  a  name ;  Panomus  (Pdkrmo)^  the  present  capital  of  Sicily, 
ociginiJIy  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  between  the  Or6thus  (Jimraglui) 
and  the  Levtherus  {Bauaria),  In  the  neighborhood  of  Panor'mus  was 
a  monntain  fortress  called  E^reta  (Monte  Pelegrino)  :  Himce'ra,  AIsb's^^ 
and  Aeathyr^na,  aie  now  in  ruins. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  were  Ad'rannm  (Ademo)^  near  the  foot 
ef  Mount  iEtna;  En'na  {Castro  /anas),  sacred  to  Ceres;  and  Ex/^ 
lyum  (AfaaKfanta),  near  the  springs  of  the  AIsb^sus  {Casonia), 

The  most  remarkable  natural  ofejecft  in  Sicily  is  the  celebrated  r<A^ 
cano  of  the  lofty  Mount  iEtna,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  though  ever. 
Vtfnmg     It  has  been  described  by  Sil^iua  Ital'icua :— - 

^  Its  loAy  sanunits,  wondrous  to  be  toldy 
Display  Inright  flames  amid  the  lee  and  cold; 
Above,  its.rocks,  with  flames  incessant  glow^ 
Tboagfa  boned  in  icy  fttters  fut  belowi 
The  peak  is  claimed  by  winter  as  its  throne, 
While  glowing  ashes  o'er  its  snows  are  shown*'' 

The  fire  which  continually  bums  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  mada 
the  poets  place  here  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclopean  attendants, 
and  the  prison  of  the  giants  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter.  This  fiction 
is  beautirally  related  by  Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the  mountain  :-— 

**  The  port  cnpacioos^  and  secure  from  wind. 

Is  to  the  foot  of  thnnd'ring  ^tna  joined. 

By  tnms  m  pitchv  dond  she  rolls  on  high ; 

By  tanis  hot  emDenrft«m  her  entrails  fly. 

And  flakes  of  mm»tain4bmes  that  Uck  the  sky. 

Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 

And  shivved  by  their  ibrce  come  piecemeal  doim« 

Oft  liqnid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  flery  springs  that  bum  below. 

Encdadlis,  tfcey  say,  transflzed  bf  Jove, 

MmM  Iwnto  eame  tNBihliag  firoB  abam; 

*  VKm  »wnwi,  a  scffti. 
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/ 
And  when  he  fe11|  the  srengtng  father  dMW 
This  flasiiig  hfll^  and  on  hif  body  threw  i 
Ai  often  as  he  tnnis  his  weaiy  sides, 
He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the  heavens  hides.^ 

The  ^olian  or  Vulcanian  islands  lie  off  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  in 
the  Tuscan  sea.  The  most  remarkable  are  Lip'ara  (Lipari)  and 
StronygOs  {StromboU).  North  of  Cape  Lilybm'fnn  were  the  islands 
called  JE'gates,  or  ^'gades:  they  are  three  in  mnnber;  Phoiban'tia 
{Levanso),  iEgdsa  (Favigfumo),  and  H6ra  (Maretino).  ' 

SxcTioif  H.'^Historieal  Notices  of  the  andent  InHahiUmU  of  l^cUy. 

CRaONOLOOT  UNCERTAIN. 

Ths  Cyclopians  and  Laestrigons  are  said  to  hare  been  the  first  m* 
habitants  of  Sicily.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  ^eir  origin ;  we  only 
know  that  their  settlements  were  in  the  yicintty  of  Mount  JEtna, 
Their  inhumanity  toward  strangers,  and  the  flames  of  £tna,  were  the 
source  of  many  popular  fables  and  poetic  fictions.  It  was  said  that  the 
Cy'clops  were  giants  ;  that  they  had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  their  forehead ;  that  they  fed  on  human  fiesh ;  and  that  they  were 
employed  by  Vulcan  to  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
'  Next  in  antiquity  were  the  Sicanians,  probably  an  Italian  hofde  driven 
southward  by  the  pressure  of  the  Pelas'gi,  though  many  ancient  writers 
assert  that  they  came  from  Spain.  They  finally  settled  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  and  were  said  to  hare  joined  the  Trojan  exiles  in 
building  E'ryx  and  Egi^ta. 

After  the  Sic'ani  had  been  for  some  ages  exchisive  masters  of  Ae 
island,  the  Sic'uli,  an  ancient  people  of  Aus6nia,  crossed  the  strait ; 
and  having  defeated  the  Sicanians  in  a  sanguinary  engagement,  con- 
fined them  in  a  narrow  territory,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  island 
from  Sicdnia  to  Sicily.  Some  centuries  aiVer  this  revoluticm,  Greek 
colonies  began  to  settle  on  the  Sicilian  coast ;  the  principal  states  that 
founded  settlements  in  the  island  were  Chaycis  in  EubcB'a,  Meg^ara, 
Corinth,  the  Dorians  from  Rhodes  and  Cret6,  and  the  Messenians, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  Spartans.  To  these  may  be 
added  two  Italian  colonies,  the  Morg6te8  and  the  Mamer<tines. 

The  Sic'uli  were  first  united  under  one  head  by  a  king  named 
.£^olus,  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Their  most  renowned  sovereign  was 
Deuc6tius,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Syracusans ;  but  hav- 
ing been  frequently  defeated,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to 
their  mercy.  Wi&  unusual  clemency,  the  Syracusans  granted  him 
liberty  and  life,  and  assigned  a  pension  for  his  support,  on  condition  of 
his  living  in  the  territories  of  their  parent  city,  Corinth.  Having  re- 
moved this  formidable  rival,  the  Sjrracusans  reduced  the  whole  country 
of  the  Sic'uli,  stormed  their  chief  city,  Triquet^ra,  and  levelled  it  to  the 
ground.  When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  under  the  command  of 
Nic'ias,  they  were  joined  by  the  Sic^uli,  who-  gave  them  very  efifective 
assistance.  They  likewise  aided  the  Carthaginians  in  their  first  at- 
tempts to  gain  possession  of  the  island.  Having  been  subsequently  in- 
duced to  join  the  Syracusans,  they  were  disgracefully  betrayed  to  the 
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Carthaginiing  by  the  tyrant  Dionys'ins,  and  were  forced  to  bear  a 
cruel  yoke,  until  their  independence  waa  reator^d  by  Tim61eon. 

Sectiozt  III.— 2%«  History  of  Syracuse. 
FROM  B.  c.  735  TO  B.  c.  212. 

SvRACirBB  was  founded  by  a  Corinthian  cokmy  (b.  c.  735),  under 
the  guidance  of  Ar'chytas,  a  nobleman  of  rank,  compelled  to  quit  his 
oatire  country  by  aome  political  diapnte.  Its  form  of  gOTemment  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  was  republican  ;  and  though,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  state  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable  height 
«f  power,  yet  the  Syraouaans  founded  the  colonies  of  A'crtt,  Caa'mentt, 
and  Camarina.  An  aristocratic  faction  having  cruelly  oppressed  the 
citizens,  the  populace  at  length  combined  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
drove  the  tyrannical  nobles  into  exile  (b.  c.  485).  They  fled  to  Gela, 
then  ruled  by  G^lon,  an  able  and  ambitious  usurper,  who  had  recently 
become  sovereign  of  hia  country.  Gr^lon  levied  an  army,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  exiles,  marched  to  Syracuse,  of  which  he  easily  made 
himself  master. 

Under  the  adntnistralion  of  its  new  master  the  city  rose  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  importance,  while  GMon  himself  acquired  so  much  fame  by 
repeated  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Athenians  and  Spar- 
tans, then  menaced  by  the  Persian  invasion,  earnestly  sought  his  as- 
sistance. Gelon  demanded  to  be  appointed  captain-general  of  the  con- 
lederate  Greeks ;  a  stipulation  to  which  the  Athenians  and  Spartana 
ffetamed  a  ^m  refuM ;  and  before  any  futther  steps  could  be  taken, 
he  learned  that  Xeroxes  had  engaged  the  Carthaginians  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  whOe  he  invaded  the  parent  state. 

After  spending  three  years  in  making  preparations,  the  Spartans  sent 
against  Sicily  an  immense -arnuunent,  under  the  conunand  of  Hamil'car, 
said  to  consist  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  two  thousand  ships  of 
war,  and  three  thousand  vessels  of  burden.  Having  effected  a  landing, 
HaraiFcar  laid  aiege  to  Him^ra,  then  nded  by  Th^ron,  the  father-in-law 
of  Gekm.  The  kmg  of  Syracuse,  though  unable  to  muster  more  than 
Mty  thousand  men  at  this  sudden  emergency,  marched  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  raise  the  siege.  On  his  road  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
intercept  a  messenger  ^ih  the  Selinuntines  to  the  Cardiaginian  gene- 
ral, promising  to  send  him  a  stipulated  body  of  cavalry  on  an  appointed 
day.  Gelon  led  an  equal  ninnber  of  his  horse  to  the  Carthaginian  camp 
at  the  specified  time,  and  hkring  gained  unsuspected  admission,  so  di^ 
concerted  the  enemy  by  a  sodden  attack,  that  the  whole  host  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  aod  the  Syxacnsans  won  an  easy  victory.  Hamil'car 
was  slain,  and  his  mighty  army  all  but  annihilated.  Carthage  humbly 
sought  peace,  which  was  generously  granted  by  the  conqueror.  During 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  reign,  G^lon  strenuously  exerted  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  his  subjects ;  and  though  no  one  can  justify  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  supremacy,  dieie  are  few  who  will  not  pardon 
hjs  original  error  on  account  of  the  use  he  made  of  his  power.  His 
subjects,  af^r  his  death,  honored  him  as  a  demigod. 

Hieso  I.  succeeded  his  brother  G^lon  (b.  c.  477) ;  his  administration 
was  more  brilliant  than  usefid ;  he  protected  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but 
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he  al40  encoiomged  » taste  for  liixiuy  and  magnificence,  eondraiy  to  tbe 
policy  of  hia  more  enlifhtened  pfedeceaaor.  He  aubdued  the  cities  of 
Cat'ana  and  Nax'ua,  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitanta,  and  aupplied  their 
place  with  fresh  colonies  from  Syracuse  and  tbe  Peloponnesus.  A 
more  honorable  and  useful  achievement  was  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  Etrurian  pirates  off  Cdme  ;  these  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
western  Mediterranean ;  but  after  their  overthrow  by  Hiero,  they  ceased 
to  infest  the  seas  for  several  centnriea.  After  this  exploit  he  engaged 
in  war  vrith  the  tyrant  of  AgrigeD^tum,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate  the 
government,  and  his  subjects  placed  themaelvea  under  the  protection  of 
Hiero. 

Thrasyfo^ttlus,  likewise  a  brother  of  G61on,  became  sovereign  of  Syr- 
acuse on  the  death  of  Hien)  (b.  c.  459) ;  but  his  tyranny  and  cruehy 
soon  provoked  a  revolution ;  he  was  dethroned  and  the  republican  coo- 
stitution  restored.  But  the  Syraciisana  gained  little  by  the  change.  A 
aystem  of  secret  voting,  called  petalism*  was  introduced,  procisely 
similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  and  moat  <tf  the  leading  stateamen 
were  banished  by  a  giddy  populace.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
Athenians  made  their  unfortunate  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily,  whose  re- 
auks  have  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  Grecian  luatory. 
After  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armaments  (a.  c.  413)^ 
the  Egestans,  who  had  invited  the  invaders,  sought  and  obtained  the 
aid  of  Carthage :  thia  led  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  61  Carthage. 

Taking  advantage  of  ttie  political  diaturbancea  in  Syracuse,  Dionys'ius 
I.  usurped  the  government  (b.  c.  405),  and  thou^  deservedly  braaded 
as  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  vigorous  administmtion  was 
crowned  with  success  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  paased  in  iTars  agaiaciBt  Carthage  and  tiie  cities 
of  Magna  Greecia,  and  also  againat  the  ancient  race  CMf  the  Sic'uli, 
whoae  choice  of  party  generally  decided  the  succeas  of  these  wara. 

Dionys'ius  I.  was  cut  off  by  poison  (b.  c.  368),  and  waa  succeeded 
by  his  youthful  son,  Dionys'ius  IL,  under  tibe  guardianship  of  the  vir* 
tuous  Dio.  But  neither  Dio  nor  his  friend  the  philosopher  FUto,  could 
improve  the  corrupted  character  of  the  young  prince.  He  drove  Dio 
into  banishment  (b.  c.  360),  and  then  gave  a  loose  reign  to  his  paa- 
aions,  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  debauchery.  Dio 
returned  (b.  c.  357),  and  after  a  long  atmggle,  reatored  the  republican 
form  of  government.  He  waa,  however,  aaaaseinated  (b.  c.  353).  Syr^* 
acuae  became  the  prey  of  sanguinary  factiona,  of  which  Dionys'ius, 
after  ten  years  of  exile,  took  wlvantage  to  recover  bis  throne.  Hia 
tyranny,  and  the  treachery  of  Pcetaa  the  Leontine,  who,  when  invited 
to  aid  the  Syracusans,  betrayed  their  interests  to  the  Carthaginiana, 
compelled  Uie  citizens  to  aeek  succor  from  Corinth.  Timdleon,  the 
most  splendid  example  of  a  true  republican  that  ancient  history  affords, 
waa  sent  to  their  assistance,  but  with  very  inadequate  foreea  (b.  c.  345). 
Hia  abilities  were,  however,  of  more  value  than  an  army ;  he  dethroned 
Dionys'ius,  expelled  I'cetas,  and,  by  a  brilHant  victory,  humbled  the 

Ende  of  the  Carthaginians.     Tim61eon's  death  (b.  c.  337)  was  followed 
y  a  tong  period  of  stormy  weakness,  which  ended  in  the  uaurpatioa 


€f  Agadioc^es  (b.  c.  317).    The  wan  of  ihat  usiurper  in  Sicily  and 
Africa  will  be  fomid  in  the  chapter  on  Carthaginian  history. 

After  the  death  of  Agathoclea  (b.  c.  289),  the  Syracmans,  harassed 
by  intestine  commotions,  and  closely  pressed  by  tne  Mamer'tines  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  the  most  dread&l  calamities,  and  were  at  length 
forced  to  supplicate  the  aid  of  Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epfms.  That  mon- 
arch, after  having  conquered  almost  the  entire  island,  so  disgusted  his 
supporters  by  his  arrogance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  (b.  c.  275). 
The  Syracnsans  at  length,  Wearied  of  anarcny,  conferred  the  throne  on 
Hieio  II.,  descended  horn  the  ancient  royal  family  of  G61on.  Under 
this  prince  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  during  the  wars  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  take  the 
Roman  Mde.  He  died  of  old  age  (b.  c.  215),  after  a  long  and  glorious 
reign.  After  his  death,  the  Carthaginian  party  acquired  supremacy  in 
Sjriacttse,  and  made  a  proiUgate  use  of  Uieir  power.  T!ie  new  mien 
soon  pronroked  the  resentment  of  the  ftomane,  who  sent  an  army  into 
fiddly,  and  after  a  long  siege,  protracted  by  the  ingenipus  neehanieti 
inTeittioiis  of  the  celebtateiA  mathematiciBn  ArohuuMes,  took  it  hf 
storm  (n.  o.  212),  and  laid  k  lerel  wiA  the  gromd. 

Most  of  the  other  Ors«k  eitiee  in  Sicily  were  intoWed  In  the  ft»N 
tones  of  Syraeuse.  Agrigen^tum,  hating  been  used  as  a  military  and 
naval  station  by  the  Caiilbaginians  in  the  first  I\mio  war,  was  seised 
by  the  Romans  so  early  as  n.  o.  269.  Sicily  finafly  became  a  RoflUoa 
prairince,  and  was  one  of  tlie  most  raluable  attached  to  the  en^>ire.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  best  got^med ;  a  blessing  whieh  must  be  Mtribnted 
not  merely  to  its  vicinttyto^  seat  of  power,  but  also  to  tiie  fact  of  ito 
ooin-hanrests  being  regaided  as  the  resource  to  which  the  Romtmi 
ahodd  look  as  the  agricultural  productions  df  Italy  booame  mora  anf 
more  inadequate  to  t^  support  of  the  popolatiOlL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HlttTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

SicnoH  l^^TradUicns  respecting  Ike  Origin  of  the  Romam. 

Thb  legends  of  Rome,  preserved  by  her  best  historians,  relate  that 
Mm^f  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  led  a  colony  of  his  countrymen 
into  Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Lavin'ium.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  this  tale  is  destitute  of  truth  or  importance,  but  it  is  woith 
while  to  trace  its  origin.  That  the  Romans  were  partly  of  Pelaggio 
origin  sH^ears  evident  from  the  name  of  their  city,  which  in  Greek 
signifies  *'  a  fortress."*  In  ahnost  every  country  where  the  Pelas'gi 
settled  we  find  a  city  named  jEnus,  which,  therefore,  was  probably  a 
generic  rather  than  an  individual  name.  If  any  of  the  Pelas'gi  who 
settled  on  the  hills  at  the  south  side  of  the  Tiber  came  from  an  u£nus^ 
they  most  probably  retained  their  ancient  name  ^neado ;  and  the  sig* 
nification  of  that  patronymic  being  forgotten  in  process  of  time,  it  was 
confounded  with  another  similar  name,  preserved  by  an  independent 
tradition^  the  jEneada,  or  fiiUowers  of  .^^n6as,  who  survived  the  de* 
struction  of  their  country. 

The  legends  proceed  to  state  that  three  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Trojans  in  Italy,  they  were  supematurally  guided  to  the  spot  where 
Lavin'ium  was  erected.  Their  rising  power  gave  offence  to  the  Ru- 
tulians  and  Etruscans ;  Tur'nus  and  Mezen'tius  led  an  army  to  expel 
the  intruders.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius ; 
TWnus  was  slain  by  Ma6aa,  who,  in  his  turn,  fell  a  victim  to  Mezen'* 
tius ;  or,  as  was  more  generally  believed,  disappeared  in  the  stream,  and 
became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  In'diges.  Mezen'tius  was  ulti> 
mately  slain  by  Idlus,  or  Ascdnius,  the  son  of  iBneas,  whose  descend- 
ants became  lords  of  Latium. 

AAer  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  Lavin'ium  was  deserted  for  the  more 
secure  city  of  Al^a,  erected  on  the  Alban  Mount  {Monte  Cm>o) ;  and 
here  the  thirty  confederate  cities  <^  Latium  offered  common  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  Pelasgic  nation. 

The  traditions  then  go  on  to  state  that,  at  an  uncertain  date  after  the 
erection  of  the  city,  Pr6cas,  king  of  Al^a,  leaving  two  sons  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Ndmitor,  the  dder,  and  his  treasures,  in* 
eluding  the  ancient  wealth  that  had  been  saved  from  the  sack  of  Troy, 
to  Amdlius.  His  riches  enabled  the  younger  prince  to  bribe  a  band 
d  supporters,  dethrone  his  brother,  procure  the  murder  of  Niimitor's 
yoothfrd  son,  and  have  his  daughter  iVia,  or  Rh^a  Syl'via,  appointed  a 
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vMtal  Tirgin.  While  going  to  dnw  water  from  a  springs  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  temple,  «he  was  violated  by  the  god  Mars,  and  became  the 
parent  of  twin  boys.  Am41ius  caused  SyFvia  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  children  thrown  into  the  A'nio.  The  helpless  infants  were  borne 
down  the  stream  to  the  Tiber ;  and  as  that  river  subsided  from  a  recent 
overflow,  they  were  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  beneath  a 
fig-^ree,  called  ihefkus  rumindlis.  They  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf, 
sad  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  until  they  were  discovered  by  Ac'ca  Laq- 
ren'tia,  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  royal  shepherd.  Among  her  twelve 
SODS  and  the  neighboring  shepherds,  the  twins  became  distinguished 
ibr  courage,  and  were  chosen  heads  of  rival  factions.  The  followers 
of  Rom'ttlus  were  named  Quinctil'ii ;  those  of  R6mu8,  Fdbii.  When 
they  grew  up,  Remus,  being  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  herdsmen 
of  the  deposed  Numitor,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Al'ha 
as  a  robber.  The  youthful  prince,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of 
his  grandfather,  so  charmed  him  by  the  intrepidii^  of  his  replies,  that 
Numitor  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  In  the  meantime, 
Rom^'uluB,  having  learned  from  the  ancient  shepherd  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  assembled  his  comrades  to  rescue  R6mus  ;  and,  being  joined  by 
some  of  his  grandfather's  old  adherents,  deposed  AmtUius,  and  restored 
Ntoitor  to  ^  throne. 

Love  for  the  spot  whero  their  lives  had  been  thus  miraculously  pre« 
served,  induced  the  voung  men  to  solicit  their  grandfather  for  permisaion 
to  erect  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Scarcely  had  foave  been 
granted,  when  a  violent  contest  arose  between  the  brothers  ;  Rom'ulus 
insisted  that  the  city  should  be  called  Rome,  and  should  be  built  on 
Mount  Palatine  ;  R^mus  demanded  that  it  should  be  named  Remuria, 
sad  erected  on  Mount  Aventine.  It  was  resolved  that  the  question 
should  be  decided  by  the  most  favorable  augury.  R^mus  had  the  first 
omen,  six  vultures;  but  Rom'ulus  the  more  perfect,  twelve  vultures. 
A  second  dispute  arose ;  but  the  party  of  Rom'ulus  prevailed,  and  the 
iMmdation  of  the  new  city  was  laid  on  Mount  Palatine,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  Tuscan  superstition.  Scarcely  had  the  walls  began  to 
appear  above  the  surface,  when  R6mus  leaped  over  them  in  an  insult- 
ing manner,  and  was  slain  either  by  Rom'ulus  or  one  of  his  followers. 

According  to  Var'ro,  whose  authority  has  been  followed  by  most 
ehronologists,  Rome  was  founded  on  the  21st  of  April,  being  the  day 
sacred  to  P^es,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth 
Ot3na^iad,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  alWr  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  seven  hundred  and  fiAy-4hree  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christiaa  era.  It  was  built  in  a  square  form,  and  contained  origin- 
ally about  a  thousand  miserable  huts.  Such  was  the  humble  begin- 
ning of  a  city  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Section  II. — From  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  AholUian  of  Royalty. 

FROM  B.  C.  753  TO  B.  c.  509. 

In  order  to  proeure  inhabitants  for  his  new  city,  Rom'vlus  opened 
an  asylum  for  all  whom  guilt  or  misfortune  compelled  to  quit  their 
native  country.    When  he  had  thus  procured  a  competent  number  of 
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citizens,  h^  eonv«ned  an  assembly  of  the  pcKijple  to  clioose  a  con«til«t 
tion  and  rulers.  As  he  had  anticipated,  he  was  elected  king ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  power  was  limited  by  mmiicipal  institutions  tending 
to  secure  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom.  He  divided  the  oolony 
into  three  tribes,  and  these  into  thirty  cdris :  nett  he  constitnted 
classes  or  orders  of  the  state,  separating  the  wealthier  or  more  nobly 
bom,  whom  he  styled  patricians,  from  Uie  inferior  rank  of  f^ebeiana. 
The  dignity  of  the  patricians  was  hereditary ;  and  ehgibihty  to  the 
principal  offices  of  state  was  long  confined  to  their  order.  To  prevent 
envy  or  sedition  arising  from  such  a  distinction,  he  engaged  both 
classes  to  each  other  by  the  obligation  of  clientship.  Every  plebeian 
was  allowed  to  choose  **  a  patron"  from  the  body  of  the  patricians,  to 
whom  he  became  a  client;  and  the  sanctity  of  this  motaal  tie  was 
preserved  by  the  most  awful  denunciations,  civil  and  religious,  against 
Its  violation.  A  senate  of  one  hundred  was  chosen  to  aid  the  king  by 
their  counsels.  Rom'ulus  nominated  the  first,  who  had  the  prieilege  of 
governing  the  city  in  his  absence  :  each  of  the  three  tribes  and  thirty 
ctiris  chose  three,  which  completed  the  number.  The  senators,  either 
firom  their  age,  or  from  the  similitude  <^  their  care,  were  named  Patrot 
(JiBtlhers), 

The  next  object  that  required  the  attention  of  Rom'ulus  was  the  for- 
mation of  treaties  of  intermarriage  with  the  neighboring  states ;  but 
these,  despising  the  mean  origin  of  the  Romans,  rejected  his  proposab 
with  scorn.  But  though  they  thus  refused  alliance,  they  flocked  to 
witness  the  Consudlia,  splendid  games  which  Rom^ulus  proclaimed  in 
honor  of  Consus,  or  Neptune.  While  the  strangers  gazed  unsuspect* 
tngly  on  the  spot,  their  maidens  were  seized  by  an  armed  bsad  of  young 
Romans,  who  compelled  them  to  become  their  wives  by  force.  Seversl 
of  the  injured  cities  had  recourse  to  arms,  but  were  successfully  defeaife* 
ed.  At  last  Titus  Tithis,  king  of  the  Sabines,  led  a  more  powwM 
army  against  them ;  and  Rom'ulus,  unable  to  withstand  bim  in  the 
field,  retreated  into  the  city,  leaving  a  garrison  to  protect  an  imp6rtaat 
outpost  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  \Tarp6ia,  the  dau^ter  of  the  governor, 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  bracelet]^  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  to  iMtny  the 
fortress  '*  for  what  the  besiegers  wore  on  their  arms."  The  Sabines, 
either  mistaking  her  meaning,  or  anxious  to  punish  her  treachery^ threw 
their  shields  on  her  as  they  entered,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  The 
Romans  found  themselves  obliged,  by  the  loss  of  this  in^rtant  outpost, 
to  hazard  a  general  eagagement ;  but  while  victory  was  still  doubtful, 
the  Sabine  women,  rushing  between  the  armies,  induced  them,  by  ear- 
nest supplications,  to  make  terms  of  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Sabines  should  erect  a  new  city  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  hills ; 
that  there  should  be  a  ^<  comitium,"  or  place  of  common  assemblv  for 
both  nations,  in  the  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills, 
and  that  Rom'ulus  and  Titius  should  reign  conjointly.  The  murder  of 
Titius,  not  long  after,  at  Lavin^ium,  left  Kom^ulus  sole  monarch  of  both 
nations. 

The  romantic  circumstances  just  narrated  bear  every  mark  of  having 
been  derived  firom.  some  national  ballad  or  legendary  lay,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  to  be  received  as  historic  truth.  Even  less  confidenoe 
is  due  to  the  namiive  of  the  Tusoaa  Watt,  with  which  the  Latin  hia- 
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torfans  hare  SSLed  the  blank  of  thirty-«ev6tt  years  ia  the  life  of  Roqi'ii- 
Im.  But  a  second  h^eroic  lay  recited,  that,  afler  a  long  reign,  he  dis- 
appeared from  eardi,  and  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Qnirfnna. 
Opposed  to  this  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
an  ariatocnitic  faction  in  the  senate-house  (a.  c.  717). 

On  the  death  of  Rom^ulus,  the  senate  appeared  anxious  to  retain  the 
supreme  power,  and  each  senator  in  rotation  was  to  enjoy  regal  authority 
for  one  day,  under  the  title  of  murrex.  This  form  of  goremment  con- 
tinued a  year,  when  the  people  compelled  the  senate  to*  elect  a  king. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  N^ma,  a  Sabine,  from  the  little  town  of  Cures, 
to  whom  Tatius  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  history  of 
Numa  is  as  legendary  as  that  of  Rom'ulus :  it  was  generally  beliered 
that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Pythag^oras,  and  this  opinion  maintained 
its  ground  in  spite  of  many  chronological  difficulties.  The  traditions  de-» 
clare  that  when  Niima  was  informed  of  his  election,  he  refused  to  enter 
on  his  office,  until  assured  that  the  gods,  by  their  auguries  had  con* 
finned  the  choice  of  the  senate.  His  first  care  was  to  regulate  the 
laws  of  property ;  he  divided  among  the  citizens  the  lands  that  Rom'u* 
las  had  conquered,  and  founded  the  worahip  of  Ter^minus,  the  god  of 
boundaries,  thus  protecting  the  limits  of  estates  by  a  religious  sanction; 
His  most  important  labor,  however,  was  the  regidation  of  the  national 
worahip :  pretending  to  be  secretly  gluded  by  the  goddess  Egeria,  he 
framed  the  entire  ritual  law  pf  the  Romans,  including  regulations  for  the 
priesthood  and  for  the  prayers  and  worship  of  the  people.  His  traa« 
(piil  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years ;  the  temple  of  Janus,  whidt 
he  had  erected,  and  ordained  to  be  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in 
peace,  remained  closed  during  the  entire  period,  and  his  pioua  example 
difiined  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole  Italian  pe« 
nineula.  He  died  of  old  age  (b.  c.  679) ;  and  the  legend  adds,  that  the 
nymph  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  into  a  fountain. 

After  an  interregnum,  as  in  the  former  ease,  Tuilus  Hoatiliue,  the 
SOD  of  a  Roman  captain  who  had  been  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
valor  in  the  wars  of  Rom'ulns,  was  chosen  king.  The  history  of  his 
ieign«  though  still  retaining  much  of  legendary  fiction,  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  Alban  war,  contains  some  circumstances  that  nuiy  be 
regarded  as  fricts.  In  the  very  beginning  of  Us  reign,  mutual  acts  of 
vidence  led  to  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aibana.  The  armies 
of  both  cities  were  drawn  up  against  each  other  at  the  Fos'sa  Cluii^ia, 
ifhere  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a  battle  by  a  combat  between  three 
brotben  on  each  side,  the  Hor4tii  and  Curidtii,  whose  mothen  were 
sisten,  and  had  each  brought  three  children  into  the  world  at  a  birth. 
The  three  Curiatii  and  two  of  the  Horitii  fell  upon  the  field.  The 
•arriving  Hordtius  sulUed  his  victory  by  slaying  his  sister,  who  was 
bewailing  the  death  oM^er  cousin,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed ; 
and  was  about  to  be  ex&inuted  by  Tul^lus,  but  he  appealed  to  the  peo* 
pie,  and  the  Romans  unanimously  insisted  on  the  psrdon  of  their  chsuBr 
pion. 

In  consequence  oi  the  previous  agreement,  Al^a  beoaaw  subject  to 
Rome.  Tid'lus  next  engaged  in  war  with  the  Fiden^ates,  and  SQmm<Hied 
his  new  vassab  to  his  aid.  Met'tins  Fufif^tias,  the  Alban  dictator,  broke 
hia  faith  with  the  Romans,  but  had  not  courage  to  complete  his  defec- 
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tioQ*  His  meditaled  treachery  was  pimished  with  death.  Soon  aAer- 
ward  the  Romans  surprised  Al^ba,  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground,  sparing 
only  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  no  injury,  howerer,  was  done  to  the  cit- 
izens ;  they  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  habitations  assigned  them  on 
the  Ccelian  hill.  The  destruction  of  Al^a,  and  the  settlement  of  its 
citizens  on  the  Ccelian  hill,  may  be  regarded  as  historical  facts ;  the 
other  circumstances  are  clearly  disguised  by  poetic  fiction. 

After  the  conquest  of  Al^a,  Tul'lus  waged  successful  wars  against 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  ;  but  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  victori- 
ous career  (a.  c.  640),  by  some  superstitious  experiments  recommended 
to  him  as  a  remedy  for  sickness,  which  the  legends  declare  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeful  thunderbolts  of  the  gods. 

An'cus  Mar'tius,  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Ndma,  was  the 
next  king.  Like  his  ancestor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  religious -ceremonies,  especially  those  used  in  declaring  war  or  pro- 
claiming peace  ;  he  also  caused  the  principal  parts  of  the  Roman  ritual 
to  be  transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  know  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  public  or  private  worship.  His  peaceful  labors  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  war  with  the  Latins,  whom  he  subdued,  and  carried  several 
thousands  of  them  to  Rome,  where  they  were  assigned  settlements  on 
Mount  Aventine.  His  conquests  were  extended  into  Etrdria  and  along 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  eAa.  He  founded  the  town  and  port  of 
Os'tia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  first  naval 
establishment  of  the  Romans  was  Intended  rather  for  piracy  than  trade. 
Nor  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  the  city  than  to  its  dominions ;  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  the  first  public 
prison,  now  the  oldest  remaining  monument  in  Rome,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  Aniens.  Of  still  greater  importance  vras  his  legal  constitu- 
tion of  the  plebeian  order  in  the  state,  and  the  assignment  of  lands  to 
this  body  from  the  conquered  territories.  His  death  (b.  c.  618)  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  accelerated  by  violence. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
obscure,  periods  in  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  the  reigns  of  Tarquin'- 
ius  Pris'cus  and  his  son-in-law  Ser'vius  Tul^us.  Ldcius  Tarquin'tos 
Pris'cus  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Damardtus,  one  of  the  Bac'- 
ehiads,  who  fled  from  Corinth  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Cyp'selus. 
Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  the  many  chronological  difficulties  involved  in 
this  statement,  but  these  do  not  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  legend  altogether :  by  the  simple  change  of  "  son"  into  <'descendant|* 
by  no  means  an  improbable  substitution,  the  truth  of  the  story  is  brought 
within  the  verge  of  possibility.  His  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Lucumo  ;  this  we  know  to  have  been  an  Etrurian  title  of  dignity ;  and 
if  we  understand  by  it  that  he  held  a  magisterial  office  in  his  native 
country,  it  will  explain  the  respect  with  wUph  he  was  received  at^ 
Rome,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  bim  by  An^cu]^  He  is  said  to  have  re* 
moved  from  Taiquin'ii,  his  native  city,  partly  because  his  foreign  de- 
scent exposed  him  to  envy,  and  paitly  at  the  instigation  of  his  wifc 
Tan'aquil,  who  was  celebn^  for  her  skill  in  augury.  With  this  his- 
tory there  seems  to  be  intermingled  the  traditions  respecting  Cashes  Vi- 
ben'na,  a  leader  of  independent  companies,  who  hired  his  soldiers  at 
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Mercenaries  in  the  Toecan  wan,  and  finally  came  and  setded  at  Rome 
with  his  foUoirers  in  an  uncertain  age. 

Taiquin'ins  Pris^cns  was  appointed  gnardiaa  of  the  young  sons  of 
Aniens ;  but  by  his  influence  with  the  people,  be  had  the  claims  of 
these  princes  set  aside,  and  was  himself  chosen  king.  He  introduced 
many  Etrurian  cnstoms  and  ceremonies  into  Rome,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  dignities  of  kings  and  magistrates.  The  accounts 
of  his  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  and  Sabines,  are  very  contra- 
dictavy ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign^ 
tfaeee  three  nations  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  His  victory  over 
the  Sabines  was  owing  to  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  had  been  ori* 
finally  his  intention  to  add  three  new  centuries  to  the  equestrian  order ; 
hut  this  plan  was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  augur,  At'tus  Nae'vius, 
whose  authority,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  rivalled  that  of  the  kings. 
A  mode  was  fotmd  for  reconciling  the  opponents ;  new  centuries  were 
established,  but  no  addition  was  made  to  the  names  assigned  by  Rom'- 
nlus ;  so  that  henceforward  there  were  the  first  and  second  Ram'nes, 
Thies,  and  Ldceres.  But  Tar'quin's  name  is  rendered  still  more  mem- 
orable by  the  stupendous  public  works  he  commenced  for  t&e  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city,  especially  the  great  sewers,  the  embank- 
■i«its  of  th%  Tiber ;  the  foundation  of  the  city  walls,  the  porticoes  in 
the  forum,  and  the  racecourse  of  the  circus.  To  console  the  people 
nnder  their  toils,  he  instituted  the  great  or  Roman  games,  which  were 
celebrated  annually  in  September.  At  these  games  chariot-races  were 
for  the  first  time  displayed  at  Rome ;  they  were  so  highly  approved  by 
the  Roman  people,  that  they  became  the  most  popular  exhibition  on  all 
festive  occasions. 

Tarquin^ius  is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  agents  of  the  sons- of  Aniens  Mar'tius  (b.  c.  578), 
who  dreaded  that  he  would  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son-in-law, 
Ser'vius  TuHlius,  the  darling  of  the  Roman  people. 

Ser'vins  Tul'lius  for  some  days  concealed  the  fact  of  Tar'quin's 
death ;  but  when  he  had  secured  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  made  it 
public,  and  baring  convened  an  assembly  to  elect  a  sovereign,  was 
vnammoasly  chosen  king.  In  the  old  legends,  the  birth  of  Ser'vius 
TtiFlius  is  described  as  equally  marvellous  and  humble.  His  mother 
was  said  to  have  been  a  captive  named  Ocr^sia ;  his  father,  a  deity. 
While  yet  an  infant,  sleeping  in  the  cradle,  lambent  flames,  playing 
Toond  lus  forehead,  predicted  his  future  greatness;  and  Tan'aquil,  en-t 
oouraged  by  the  omen,  had  him  brought  up  in  the  palace  as  a  princOf 
and  gave  him  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  emperor  Claudius  Cssar,  derived  from  lost  Tuscan  authori- 
ties. In  a  speech,  recommending  some  Lugdunensian  Gauls  for  ad- 
mission into  the  senate,  he  says,  "  Ser^vius  Tul'lins,  according  to  the 
Latin  authorities,  was  the  son  of  the  captive  Ocresia ;  but  if  we  pay 
any  regard  to  the  Tuscans,  he  was  the  most  faithful  follower  of  CcB^les 
Yiben'na,  and  a  sharer  in  his  varied  adventures.  When  harassed  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains  of  the 
army  that  Coe'les  had  commanded.  He  occupied  the  Ccelian  mount, 
which  he  thus  named  in  honor  of  hia  old  commander.  In  Tuscany  ho 
was  called  Mastar^na,  but  he  exchanged  this  for  the  Roman  name  Ser'- 
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tim  TnHiii*.  Haviag  been  chosen  king,  be  exercieed  his  9xkbonty  t9 
the  highest  advantage  of  the  state.'*  Though  Sei/vivfl  waged  eeveni 
successful  wars,  bis  miiitary  fame  was  far  inferior  to  his  political  ^oty ; 
ht  his  institutions  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but  comj^eted  ihe  inme- 
woric  of  the  future  republic.  He  f<mned  a  federal  union  between  the  Latin 
cities,  placing  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  league,  and  cemented  the  union  by 
instituting  common  sa^fices  for  the  united  states  on  Mount  Aventine.  Of 
still  greater  importance  was  his  instituti«»i  of  the  census,  or  record  of  the 
prmrty  possessed  by  the  citizens,  and  his  distribution  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  {eomitia  eenturidtm)  to  centuries  arranged  according  to  the  prc^ 
erty  of  the  six  classes  into  which  the  census  divided  the  people.  AH 
his  laws  were  designed  to  secure  free  and  equal  government,  and  aa 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  His  wise  and  beneficent  laws 
were  received  by  the  patricians  with  suUenness  and  anger ;  diey  were 
indignant  at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their  tyranny  and  exactions ; 
accordingly  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Lticius  Tasquin'iuSy  the 
son  of  the  nte  monarchy  who  had  married  die  dau^ter  of  Ser'vius.  The 
nkrt  esqploded  in  the  senate-house :  the  aged  lung  was  murdered,  and 
his  bodr  flung  into  the  streets  (b.  c.  595).  Tul^lia,  his  wicked  dau|^ter, 
in  her  haste  to  congratulate  Tar'quin  <m  his  success,  drove  her  chariot 
oyer  her  father's  corpsoi  and  proceeded  onward,  though  her  vest  was 
sSsAtted  with  Ins  blood. 

Tar'quin,  aunamed  the  Proud,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  p^ 
Irioians,  without  the  asseiU  of  the  people  being  asked.  la  the  history 
given  ai  his  reign,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  what  is  merely 
legendary  from  what  ii  worthy  of  credit ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  he  gratified  his  supporters  by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  ple» 
beian  oi^er,  and  that  he  soon  after  made  the  p^icians  theenselvee  feel 
the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  He  confinned  the  supremacy  of  Rom* 
over  ^  Latins,  united  the  Hemicans  to  the  confedeiariea  by  trea^« 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Vol^sci.  While  the  tyrant  wae 
besieging  Ard^  his  son  Sex'tus  violated  the  honor  of  LucrnMa,  a 
■oble  Roman  li|dy.  She  summoned  hor  relatives,  and,  having  informed 
diem  of  the  outrage,  eommitted  suicide.  L<iciue  JWus  Brtitus,  wlio 
up  to  this  time  is  said  to  have  concealed  patriotic  resolutions  under  Ate 
muk  of  pretended  insanity,  though  ho  held  an  important  magistracy, 
convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  exhibited  the  bleeding  body  of 
Liicr^tia  to  the  multitude  (e.  c.  509).  A  decree  was  immedialely 
passed  for  expelling  the  Tar^quins  and  abolishing  royalty.  The  nxmr 
sent  in  its  adhesion,  and  Tsx^quin,  finding  UmseU*  universally  shunned^ 
fled  intofitrAria. 

fixonon  III.--nilV9m  ihe  EftabUthment  of  the  Bmnan  RipMie  to  tki 

Mwmng  ^iha  City  hy  th£  Gauls, 

FROM  B.  c.  509  TO  B.  c.  366. 

Thb  abolition  of  royal^  was  a  purely  patrician  revolution,  from 
which  the  great  bpdy  of  the  people  gained  no  immediate  advantage. 
Two  anmuil  niagistrstes>  st  first  called  praitors,  but  aflerward  consdls, 
dios^n  fimn  tbf  patrician  wd^s^  inherited  the  entire  royal  power,  but  did' 
net*  like  the  Uw^i  iiwsess  sny.priestly  digpity, .  The  fint  magistratee 
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•lected  UAder  the  new  syvtein  were  Brdtus,  and  CoUatfntis,  the  h«»- 
band  of  Lacr^tia.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  on  their  office,  when 
unbassadora  arrived  from  Etrdria  to  plead  the  cauae  of  Tiur'quin. 
Though  theae  depuiiea  met  with  no  public  aucceaa,  they  were  enabled 
to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  the  younger  patriciana,  who  had  shared 
in  the  tyrant'a  debavcheries ;  and  among  the  accomplices  of  the  plot» 
were  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  the  nephews  of  Tar^quin.  The  plans  of 
Ihe  conspirators  were  accidentally  overheard  by  a  slare,  concealed  in 
the  apartment  where  they  assembled,  and  information  of  the  treason 

S'lven  to  the  oonsub.  Public  duty  triumphed  over  parental  affection : 
rdtos  not  only  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  his  sons,  but  wit* 
nessed  their  execution  without  shedding  a  tear.  The  property  of  the 
Taitpiia'^ii  was  confiscated ;  the  whole  family  eondemned  to  perpetual 
banishment ;  and  the  consul,  Collatinus,  w  ose  relationship  to  ths  late 
fiunily  excited  euspicion,  was  included  in  the  sentence.  Pub^iua  Yal£* 
rius  was  elected  to  the  vacant  magistracy.  Soon  after,  in  an  engage* 
ment  between  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  Aniens  the  eldest  son  of 
Tar'quiny  and  Bi^tus,  fell  by  mutual  wounds;  but  the  victory  wae 
decided  in  favor  of  the  young  republic.  ^ 

Valerius  delayed  some  time  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
new  oolleague.  This  circumstance,  and  a  splendid  house  he  wae 
erecting  on  one  of  the  Roman  hills,  inspired  a  suspicioa  that  he  was 
aiming  at  royalty.  To  prove  his  innocence,  he  demolished  the  build* 
log,  pit^posed  laws  for  restraining  the  consular  power,  and  reaigned  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity  to  Spdriue  Lucretius.  For  his  patriotio  conduct^ 
Yal^riue  was  honored  with  the  surname  Pop'licola  («  frittid  ofthepw^ 
fU).  ^In  the  following  ye«r  yal6rius  and  Horatiua  were  chosen  con* 
suIsy  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  honor  of  dedicating  the  national  tem« 
pie  of  Jupiter  Capitolfnns.  In  this  sanotuajnr  were  preserved  the 
Sflyylline  oracles,  and  the  records  of  the  pontifis  and  angurs. 

To  the  first  year  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tar'quine  betcmg  the 
celebrated  lew  ie  pfin>oe0$i9m  (law  of  appeal),  and  the  fiiet  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  patricians  had  always  the  right  cir 
i^peal  from  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  magistrate  to  the  general 
council  of  their  own  body :  a  similar  right  of  trial  by  their  peers  wan 
secured  to  the  plebeians  by  the  law  of  Vsl^rius  Pop^tioola,  to  which 
the  senate  seems  to  have  yielded  a  rery  ungracious  asaent.*  The 
treaty  with  Carnage  shows  how  extensive  the  possessions  of  Rome 
had  been  under  the  monarchy:  Aid^a,  An^tium,  Aricia,  Circ^ii,  sod 
Terraofna,  are  enumerated  as  subject  cities,  and  Rome  stipulalee  te 
diem  as  well  as  herself. 

From  these  historical  facta,  we  now  turn  to  a  legendary  namthrie,  im 
which  truth  is  so  blended  witi^  fiction,  ^t  it  is  impossible  to  detsmune 
more  than  one  or  two  eireumetances  en  which  aay  reliance  can  be 
placed.  After  ^eir  former  defeat,  the  Tarquis^ii  had  racourse  to  the 
aid  of  Lar  Forsen'na,  king  of  Clfisiuni,  the  most  powerfid  of  the  Tusp 
can  prinoesy  who  at  once  led  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  Jaaio'tduBt 
a  fortified  IdU  on  the  noxth  bank  of  the  Tiber,  joined  to  the  city  by  a 

*  The  Tatoriaa  law  was  wpeHeet  in  ito  suiGtiani  tkere  was  ae  other  fsaaltf 
to  eafiwee  it  tluui  the  declaration  that  he  who  violated  it  aeted  wroof  ly. 
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wooden  bridge.  The  Romans  were  defested,  and  fled  over  die  bridge ; 
the  enemy  would  have  gained  admission  into  the  city  along  with  the 
fugitives,  had  not  Horitius  Codes,  with  two  companions*  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge  until  it  was  broken  down  behind  him,  when  he 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam  safely  to  his  friends.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  citizen,  during  the  famine  caused  by  the  subsequent 
siege,  brought  him  a  portion  of  provision ;  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  and  as  much  land  was  bestowed  upoa 
him  as  he  could  plough  round  in  a  day.  Porsen'na  continuing  to 
blockade  the  city,  a  youth,  named  Caius  Mucins,  undertook,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  the  task  of  assassinating  the  invading  king. 
He  entered  the  camp  in  disguise,  but  slew  only  a  secretary  instead  of 
Forsen^'na.  When  brought  before  that  monarch,  to  show  his  contempt 
for  tortures,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  fire  that  burned  upon  the 
altar,  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consumed.  The  king,  admiring 
such  heroism,  gave  him  his  life  and  liberty:  Mucins,  in  gratitude, 
informed  him  tlut  three  hundred  Roman  youths  had  similarly  sworn  his 
destruction ;  and  Porsen^na,  alarmed  for  his  life,  immediately  offered 
terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans.  In  memory  of  his  daring  exploit,  Mu- 
cins was  thenceforth  named  Scs'^voia  (Uft-handed),  and  was  rewarded 
as  munificently  as  Cocoes.  Hostages  were  given  by  the  Romans  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  legend  relates  that  one  of 
them,  a  noble  lady  named  Clie'lia,  won  the  admiration  of  Porsen'na  by 
escaping  from  her  guards,  and  swimming  on  horseback  over  the  Tiber, 
amid  a  shower  of  darts  hurled  at  her  by  her  baffled  pursuers.  The  aid 
which  the  Romans  subsequently  afforded  Porsen'na  when  he  wae 
defeated  before  Aricia,  induced  him  to  render  back  the  territory  #hich 
had  been  yielded  to  him  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  peace. 

Thus  far  the  legend :  but  there  is  certain  evidence  that,  in  this  war, 
the  Romans  surrendered  their  city  and  became  tributary  to  the  Tus- 
cans, and  it  is  probable  that  they  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  defeat  of  Porsen'na  in  iiatium,  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence. 

A  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  republic,  followed.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  migration  of  At'tus  CLausus,  a  noble  Sabine,  with  all  the  mem- 
bers and  clients  of  his  house,  to  Rome.  There  he  changed  his  name 
to  Ap^pius  Claudius,  and  founded  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  republic.  Though  they  lost  their  able  leader,  Pqp^icola, 
the  Romans  were  victorious  in  three  successive  campaigns ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  forced  to  purchase  peace  with  com,  money,  and  a  part 
of  their  lands. 

Tar^quin's  son-in-law,  Mamil^ius,  induced  the  Latins  to  ann  them-, 
selves  HI  behalf  of  the  exiled  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  violent  dis- 
putes that  raged  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  respecting  the 
law  of  debt.  Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  the  Roman  nobles, 
after  the  abolition  of  royalty,  had,  by  a  series  of  iniquitous  measures, 
usurped  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  they 
leased  out  to  the  plebeians.  Having  thus  Uie  monopoly  of  the  only 
property  existing  at  the  period,  they  became  the  sole  capitalists  of  the 
republic,  and  lent  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  usury.    By  the 
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slaves  to  their  creditors  (next),  and  were  subject  to  whatever  punish- 
ment barbarous  masters  pleased  to  inflict.  jGroaded  to  madness  b^  their 
wrongs,  the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist  in  defence  of  their  country  until 
fheiT  grievances  were  redressed.  The  reasonable  demands  of  the  peo* 
l^e  were  strenuously  supported  in  the  senate  by  Mar'cus  Valerius,  the 
brother  •f  Poplicola ;  but  they  were  obstinately  opposed  by  Ap'pius 
Ciaddios,  whose  haughty  and  selfish  counsels  had  a  predominant  effect 
on  a  short-sighted  aristocracy.  After  long  delay  it  was  resolved  to 
^ect  a  single  supreme  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  dictator,  and  invest 
bun  with  absolute  authority  (b.  c.  497).  The  people  assented  to  the 
law ;  and  Titus  Lar'tius,  one  of  the  consuls,  was  appointed  to  the  new 
mSkce,  After  having  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  he  dismissed 
aH  his  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  this  generosity  so  gratified  the 
Latins,  thai  they  agreed  upon  a  suspension  of  arms. 

When  the  truce  was  expired,  war  again  commenced,  and  the  senate 
again  appointed  a  dictator.  Adlus  Posthtlmius,  the  second  dictator, 
encountered  the  Latins  at  the  lake  of  Regilius,  and  inflicted  on  them 
a  decisive  defeat.  Tar'quin,  thus  frustrated  in  his  last  hi^,  retired  to 
Odnns,  in  Gampinia,  where  be  soon  after  died  in  exile. 

While  Tarquin'ius  excited  alann,  and  the  wars  with  L^thmi  and  Etrd- 
lia  continued,  the  senate  ruled  with  some*  show  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. But  when  danger  was  passed,  the  patricians  began  to  treat  the 
plebeians  as  slaves.  To  the  palace  of  every  noble  was  iittached  a  pris- 
on for  debtors ;  and,  in  seasons  of  distress,  after  the  sittings  of  the 
courts,  herds  of  sentenced  slaves  were  led  away  in  chains  to  the  private 
jails  of  the  patricians.  At  length  the  plebeian  armies,  after  having 
been  frequently  deceived  by  false  promises,  deserted  their  ofilcers  in 
the  very  midst  of  war,  and  marched  in  a  6ody  to  a  hill  called  Mons  S£- 
cer,  on  the  river  A'nio,  within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were 
joined  by  vast  multitudes  of  their  discontented  brethren  (b.  c.  493). 
The  patricians  and  their  clients  took  up  arms ;  their  numbers  were  not 
contemptible ;  but,  unaccustomed  to  military  service,  they  dared  not  en- 
counter a  peasantry  inured  to  warfare.  The  pressure  of  foreign  enemies 
rendered  an  accommodation  necessary ;  ten  senators  were  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  the  plebeians,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
all  the  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  were  cancelled,  those  who  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery  were  set  at  liberty,  the  Valerian  laws  were  restored 
to  their  former  eflicacy,  and  five  annual  magistrates  were  chosen  to  wat6h 
over  the  rights  of  the  people,  whose  persons  were  declared  to  be  invi- 
olable. In  the  same  year  a  league  was  made 'with  the  Latins,  not,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  Roman  superiority,  but  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
A  similar  federation  was  subsequently  made  with  the  Hemicans ;  and 
both  these  treaties  prove  indisputably,  that  the  disturbances  produced  by 
amtoeratic  tyranny,  subsequent  fo  the  abolition  of  royalty,  had  seriously 
diminished  the  Roman  power. 

These  losses  began  to  be  retrieved  by  successftil  wars  against  the 
JBquians  and  Volscians.  The  common  histories  of  this  period  are  full 
of  extraordinary  difficulties  and  contradictions ;  the  accounts  extracted 
fipom  them  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  the  suspicion  that  necessa- 
rily attaches  to  aH  traditionary  legends.    We  are  iniormed,  that  the  suc- 
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0608  rf  tk6  Vol«oUn  war  wa*  mainly  owing  to  a  yoong  ndbtoirtaii,  CaftuF 

Mar'cua,  who  acquired  the  avaraeme  of  Coriol^uaiis,  from  bis  condoct  ai 

the  capture  of  CorioU.    Soon  after,  Rome  suffered  grievofraly  by  a  fan- 

ine ;  hut  a  Sicilian  prince,  hearinr  of  the  dearth,  sent  a  large  sopply  of 

com  to  relieve  the  diatreseee  of  toe  citizena.     Coriol^onia  proposed  ill 

the  senate  that  this  com  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  poor  wrt^  the 

plebeians  hid  rescued  all  the  privileges  they  had  acquired  by  their  re- 

<5ent  secesaioki.    FoUr  this  detestable  attempt  he  was  impeached  by  the 

tribunes  {».  c.  490),  akid  brought  to  trial  before  that  form  of  amwanbly 

{comiHa  trih^Ua)^  iSL  wWdl  the  plebeians  had  the  superiority.     He  was 

condemned  to  exile,  and  in  his  rage  joined  the  V<d'sci.     Guided  by  hi& 

superior  talents,  the  Volscians  defeated  the  Ronaiu  in  eveiy  engago- 

ment,  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  city.    Rome  must  hare  ikilen,  had 

not  Vetdria  the  mother,  and  Vohunniathe  wife  oi  Corioldnus,  prevailed 

upon  the  enraged  exile  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peaes.    On 

his  return  lo  the  Volscian  territories  he  was  put  to  deiith  in  a  tumult 

raised  by  Attius  Tullins,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  VoFsd,  who  envied 

the  fame  of  Coriolinus,  and  perauaded  his  <;ountrymen  that  the  illustiir 

«us  esile  haA  betrayed  them.    An  opposing  tradition  is  recoided  by 

several  historians,  namely,  that  GorioliiHis  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 

and  often  used  to  exdaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  state  of  an  old  man 

in  banishment !"    It  is  impoasible  to  ascertain  which  deserves  the  grea^ 

«r  credit ;  but  it  is  sufficiendy  manifest  that  the  history  of  Coridiibaua  i» 

not  to  be  received  without  a  considerate  share  of  riiepticiam. 

The  YoFsci,  after  the  death  of  Corioldnus,  lost  rapidly  all  tiie-advaaw 
tagea  they  had  acquired,  «nd  were  besides  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
JE'qui,  their  former  allies.    But  the  Ronums  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  these  favorable,  circumstanoes,  being  harassed  by  disputes  respecting 
the  agrarian  law  inroposed  by  Spdrius  Cas'sius.     The  general  purport 
of  the  law  was,  that  lands  oonquered  from  the  enemy  should  be  dBcvided 
into  small  estates,  and  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  instead  of  being  leased 
out  in  large  portions  to  the  patricians.    This  appears  to  have  been  mere- 
ly a  revival  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  S^rvius,  and  was  obvionsly 
based  in  equity ;  for  no  persons  had  a  better  claim  to  the  public  land» 
than  those  by  whose  valor  and  labors  they  had  been  acquired.     The 
senate  and  patricians  obstinately  opposed  a  project  that  threatened  to 
destroy  the  source  of  their  profits ;  and  Spi^rius  Cas'sius,  in  his  anxiety 
to  accooqplish  his  great  objects,  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  royalty.     He 
was  brought  to  trial  on  this  charge  before  the  collective  body  of  the  -p»- 
tricians,  which  has  been  by  later  writers  confounded  with  the  general 
assembly  of  the  peopie  (b.  c.  484).     He  was  convicted,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Another  account  of  the  death  of  Cais'siushas 
been  given  by  some  historians  not  unworthy  of  credit.    They  inform 
us  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  father  as  a  traitor  to  his  order. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  Roman  history  more  remarkable  than 
that  during  seven  consecutive  years  (from  b.  g.  483  to  b.  c.  479),one  of 
the  seats  in  the  consulship  was  held  by  some  member  of  the  Fabian 
•family.  This  arose  from  the  powerful  siqiport  which  ^t  fanily  gave  to 
•the  older  patrician  houses  in  their  efibrt  to  monopoiixe  the  chief  digmi- 
tiea.  Civil  dissensions  were  thus  aggravated ;  the  populace  demanded 
an  agrarian  law ;  die  minor  patrician  houses  clamorod  for  a  share  in  Ake 


knoETs  of  the  state ;  and  the  senate  could  -only  evade  the  difficulty  hy 
keeping  the  nation  constantly  involved  in  war.  At  length  the  soldiejrs 
refused  to  conquer ;  and  C«'so  F&bius  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
certain  victory  wrested  from  his  hands  bythe  determination  of  his  fol* 
loweirs  not  to  pursue  their  advantages.  This  unexpected  disgrace  had 
BDch  an  effect  on  the  Fdbii,  that  &ey  resolved  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
the  commonalty,  and  declared  themselves  the  patrons  of  popular  meas- 
ures. They  thus  lost  the  favor  of  the  senate ;  and  though  the  affection 
of  the  soldiers  enabled  them  to  acquire  military  glory,  they  were  unable 
to  cany  any  of  the  measures  that  they  advocated.  Weary  of  disap- 
pointment, they  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  of  the  members  of  their 
&mily,  their  clients,  and  dependants,  on  the  frontiers,  to  guard  the  Ro* 
man  territories  from  the  Viren'tes.  The  number  of  persons  capable  pf 
bearing  anus  mustered  by  this  siiigle  house  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  six.  They  took  post  on  the  Crem^ra,  where  they  were  all  cut  off 
by  the  Etrurians  (b.  c.  476).  It  is  said  that  only  one  young  man  of  the 
Fabii  escaped  from  this  ruin  of  his  family,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  a  aew  race ;  but  this  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration. 

The  Etruscans,  following  up  their  success,  advanced  within  sight  of 
Rome,  formed  a  camp  on  the  Janic'ulum,  ravaged  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  crowded  the  city  with  fugitives.  The  consuls,  Virgin'ius  and  Ser- 
vil'ius,  at  length  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters,  and,  after  a 
desperate  battle,  forced  them  to  retreat.  From  this  time  fortune  began 
to  favor  the  Romans,  probably  on  account  of  the  Etrurians  being  engaged 
in  war  with  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse ;  and  peace  was  at  lengdi  conclu* 
ded  for  for^  years  (b.  c.  470).  Kiebuhr  conjectures,  widi  apparent 
plausibility,  that  it  was  at  this  time  the  Romans  recovered  the  temtory 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Porsen'na. 

In  the  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Cneius  Genticius,  trib- 
ime  of  the  people,  impeached  the  consuls.  Fdrius  and  Manlius,  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  commonalty,  for  reftising  to  give  effect  to 
the  agrarian  law.  The  consuls  made  a  feeble  defence ;  and  the  patri- 
cians, failing  to  bribe  or  intimidate  the  bold  tribune,  had  him  assassin- 
ated. Taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  produced  by  this  daring 
crime,  the  ccmsuls  ordered  a  general  levy,  intending  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  their  purpose  of  engaging  them  in  foreign  war.  This  plan 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  refusal  of  one  man,  YoFero  Pub'lius, 
to  serve  in  the  ranks,  after  having  previously  held  the  commission  of 
centurion,  led  to  a  fierce  commotion,  which  frustrated  the  consular  plans. 
Torero,  being  chosen  tribune  by  his  countrymen,  instead  of  seeking 
personsl  revenue,  by  impeaching  the  consuls,  struck  a  fiital  blow  at  the 
supremacy  of  Uie  patrician  faction,  by  transferring  the  election  of  the 
tribunes  from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes,  and  establishing  the  right  pf 
the  general  assembly  of  the  commonalty  to  deliberate  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  common  weal,  which  should  be  brought  before  them  by  the 
tribunes ;  a  law  which  was  in  effect  the  same  as  the  establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  our  own  days.  While  these  laws  were  under 
discussion,  the  consul,  Ap'pius  Claddius,  was  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  his  opposition  to  the  popular  claims ;  and  when  they  were  extort- 
ed from  the  senate,  he  unwisely  vented  his  dissatisfaction  on  the  army 
that  he  led  against  the  VoKsci.    His  soldiers,  in  revenge,  fled  before 
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ihe  enemy.  Ap'pius  punislied  them  by  decimation,  putting  every  tenth 
man  to  death.  When  his  year  of  office  expired,  he  was  impeached 
capitally  for  such  atrocious  vengeance ;  but  he  escaped  the  penalty  of 
his  tyranny  by  committing  suicide. 

For  several  years  the  Roman  history  presents  little  more  than  a  rep- 
etition of  the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ;  desultory 
Wars  with  the  ^qui  and  VoFsci ;  and  a  succession  of  physical  calam- 
ities, uniting  the  horrors  of  plague,  pestilence^  and  famine.  Ap'pius 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine  adventurer,  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances, 
and  one  night  surprised  and  seized  the  capitol  with  an  army  of  about 
four  thousand  men,  composed  of  outlaws  and  slaves  (b.  c.  459).  In- 
stigated by  the  tribunes,  the  people  refused  to  take  up  arms  unless  secu- 
rity was  given  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed ;  particularly 
insisting  on  the  legal  restriction  of  the  consular  power  by  a  written 
code,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Terentillus  {lex  Terentilla)  a  few 
months  before.  The  consul  Valerius  promised  compliance;  and  the 
people  stormed  the  capitol,  slew  Herdonius,  and  punished  his  associ- 
ates :  but  Valerius  having  fallen  in  the  assault,  the  senate  refused  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  he  had  stipulated. 

During  the  iEquian  war  (b.  c.  457),  a  consular  army  was  intercepted 
by  the  enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  iE'gidus,  and  so  closely  blockaded, 
that  there  seemed  no  choice  between  death  or  disgraceful  submission. 
Some  horsemen,  breaking  through  the  hostile  lines,  brought  the  news  to 
Rome  i  and  the  senate,  in  alarm,  resolved  to  create  a  dictator.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Titus  Quinc'tius  Cincinnatus,  a  patrician  violently  op- 
posed to  the  popular  claims,  but  celebrated  for  personal  integrity.  His 
son  Cae'so  hstd  recently  fled  from  Rome  to  escape  a  trial  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeaiaors  ;  and  Cincinndtus  had'  been  reduced  to  great  pecu- 
niary distress  by  being  compelled  to  pay  the  surety  he  had  given  for 
his  son's  appearance.  The  dictator  delivered  the  consul  Minticius  and 
the  army  from  their  danger ;  but  before  resigning  office  he  used  the 
absolute  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  recall  his  son  Cae'so 
from  banishment,  and  drive  his  accuser  into  exile.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinndtus,  which  has 
been  so  much  lauded,  was  a  mere  artifice  to  baffle  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  a  written  code  of  laws.  It,  however,  failed  of  success  :  the 
tribunes  succeeded  in  getting  their  numbers  increased  from  five  to  ten : 
Sic'cius  Dentatus,  a  veteran  plebeian  of  approved  valor,  stimulated  his 
order  to  fresh  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  freedom ;  and  at  length  the 
Senate  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  code. 

Ambassadors  having  been  sent  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  and 
colonies  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  best  codes  of  celebrated  legis- 
lators, on  their  return,  ten  persons,  hence  called  decemviri,  were  chosen, 
with  consular  power,  to  arrange  and  digest  a  body  of  laws.  A  new 
constitution  was  established,  known  in  history  as  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  continued,  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence .  It  established  the  legal  equality 
of  all  the  citizens  ;  but  it  preserved  some  of  the  most  odious  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy,  especially  the  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  consulship, 
and  it  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians  (b.  c. 
450).    The  patricians,  hoping  to  procure  some  modification  in  laws 
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wluch  they  regarded  as  ruinous  to  their  interests,  and  the  plebeians, 
gratified  by  the  adyantai^es  they  had  obtained,  united  to  continue  the 
decemviral  authority  for  another  year.  The  decem'virs,  now  secure  of 
power,  threw  off  the  mask,  giievously  oppressed  the  people,  and  treach- 
erously betrayed  old  Sic'cius  Dentitus,  whose  approved  valor  they 
dreaded,  to  the  enemy.  At  length  Ap'pius,  one  of  their  number,  at- 
tempted to  make  Yir'ginla,  the  daughter  of  a  brave  officer,  the  victim  of 
his  lust,  by  illegally  assigning  her  as  a  slave  to  one  of  his  creatures. 
Her  father,  Yii/ginius,  slew  the  girl  in  the  public  court  to  save  her  from 
dishonor,  and,  aided  by  her  lover  Icil'ius,  raised  such  a  storm  against 
the  decemvirs,  that  they  were  forced  to  resign  their  office,  and  the 
ancient  forms  of  government  were  restored.  The  tribunician  power 
was  not  only  re-established«  but  formidably  increased  by  a  law  of  the 
consul  yalerius  (b.  c.  446),  which  invested  the  votes  of  the  commons 
with  the  force  of  laws.* 

Civil  commotions  were  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  made 
by  the  tribune  Canuleius  to  abolish  the  law  against  intermarriages,  and 
to  open  the  -consulship  to  plebeians.  The  repeal  of  the  marriage-law 
was  conceded,  after  a  difficult  struggle  (b.  c.  455} ;  and  the  second 
popular  demand  was  evaded  by  transferring  the  consular  power  to  the 
annual  commanders  of  the  legions,t  who  were  to  be  six  in  number,  and 
one  half  chosen  from  the  people  (b.  c.  443).  But  even  this  concession 
was  for  some  time  evaded  by  the  senate,  under  the  pretence  of  informal- 
ities in  the  election  of  those  officers.  Soon  afterward  (b.  c.  442), 
new  magistrates,  called  censors,  were  chosen,  not  only  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  tke  census,  but  also  to  superintend  public  morals ;  a  power 
that  soon  enabled  these  magistrates  to  take  rank  among  the  very  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  state.  These  changes,  however,  did  not  conciliate 
&e  people,  and  a  severe  famine  (b.  c.  438)  aggravated  their  discontent. 
In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  Spurius  Mse'lius,  a  plebeian  knight,  pur- 
chased with  his  private  fortune  a  large  quantity  of  com  in  Tuscany, 
which  he  distributed  gratuitously  to  &e  people.  His  object  probably 
was  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul,  which  laudable  object  the 
patricians  perverted  into  the  crime  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty.  They 
therefore  appointed  Cincinn&tus  dictator,  who  at  once  sent  Spurius 
Ahala,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  summon  Mse'lius  before  his  tribunaL 
The  knight  was  standing  unarmed  in  the  forum  when  thus  called  upon 
to  take  his  trial ;  he  showed  some  reluctance  to  obey  the  dictator's 
command,  and  was  cut  down  by  Ahila.  The  old  dictator  applauded  this 
murder  of  a  defenceless  man  as  an  act  of  patriotism ;  but  the  people 
look  a  diffierent  view  of  the  transaction,  and  Ahdla  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  voluntary  exile. 

While  these  commotions  raged  in  the  city,  the  Romans  were  engaged 
in  desultory  wars  against  the  Sabines,  the  iBquians,  and  the  Volscians, 
which  generally  terminated  to  Xh£  advantage  of  the  republic,  though 
ihey  led  to  no  oecisive  result.  A  more  important  affair  was  the  war 
against  Veil,  provoked  by  Lar  Tolum^nius,  king  of  the  Veien^tes,  who 
put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  the  people  of  P*ideniB.  Satis- 
faction being  refused  for  this  outrage  (b.  c.  404),  the  Romans  came  to 

*  Lex  Valeria;  mt  q«o4  tribatim  plebcs  juaaiiset*  popalum  teaeraL 
t  Txibnm  jnilitam  ^^^frf^pr'  potestale. 
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the  resolution  of  destroying  Veii,  whicb,  being  the  richest .  cfty  of 
Etruria,  had  long  been  a  dangerous  rival  of  their  republic.  To  effect 
this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  standing  army ;  and 
a  property-tax  was  levied  to  supply  payment  for  the  troops.  After  the 
blockade  and  siege  had  continued  nearly  ten  years,  Fdrius  Camil^us, 
who  had  distingruished  himself  by  defeating  the  Etrurian  armies  that 
attempted  to  aid  the  Veien'tes,  was  chosen  dictator.  By  his  directions 
a  mine  was  constructed  from  the  Roman  camp  into  the  Veientine  citadel, 
through  which  an  entrance  was  obtained,  and  Veii  taken  (b.  c.  395). 
Its  riches  were  shared  by  the  soldiers,  its  inhabitants  enslaved  or  hekl 
to  ransom,  and  the  images  oi  its  gods  transferred  to  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  services,  Caminus  was  condemned  to  exile 
on  the  charge  of  having  embezzled  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  Romans  were  involved  in  fhe  most 
calamitous  war  that  has  yei  occurred  in  their  history.  The  barbarous 
Gauls,  having  crossed  the  Alps  in  numerous  hordes,  laid  waste  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  Etruria,  and  besieged  the  important  city  of  Clusium.  The 
Etrurians  sought  aid  from  the  Romans,  who  sent  some  of  the  young 
nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Bren'nus,  or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls. 
This  barbarous  chieflain  treated  the  deputies  with  such  scorn,  that»  for-^ 
getting  their  sacred  character,  they  entered  the  besieged  city,  and  jmned 
in  a  sally  of  the  garrison.  The  Bren'nus,  enraged  at  such  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  senate ;  and  when 
this  was  refused,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  direct  against  Rome. 
A  body  of  troops,  hastily  levied  to  repel  the  invasion,  took  post  on  the 
river  Al'iia,  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome  (b.  c.  389).  In  the  very 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans,  seized  with  sudden 
panic,  broke  and  fled  ;  they  were  pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to  their 
very  gates  ;  and  had  not  the  victors  paused  to  gather  the  spoils  an  end 
would  have  been  put  to  the  Roman  name  and  nation. 

To  defend  the  city  of  Rome  against  such  an  enemy  was  impossible ; 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  place  the  best  troops  as  a  garris<Hi  in  the 
citadel,  supplying  them  with  whatever  provisions  remained  in  the  city, 
while  the  mass  of  the  population  should  seek  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  priests  and  principal  objects  of  religious  reverence  were 
temoved  to  the  old  Pelasgic  city,  Cae're  Agylla.  About  eighty  of  the 
chief  pontiffs  and  patricians,  probably  devoting  themselves,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  remained 
quietly  sitting  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  forum.  When  the  Gauls 
entered  the  city,  they  were  amazed  to  find  it  deserted  :  pursuing  their 
march,  they  entered  the  forum,  and  slew  those  whom  they  found  there. 
They  then  laid  siege  to  the  capitol ;  but  soon  became  weary  of  so 
tedious  a  task,  especially  after  their  attempt  to  take  the  citadel  by 
storm  had  been  frustrated  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  valor  of  Mar'cus  Man'Iius.  They  finally 
agreed  to  quit  the  city,  on  receiving  a  ransom  of  one  thousand  pounds* 
weight  of  gold.  According  to  the  ordinary  legend,  Camil'lus,  recalled 
from  banishment  by  a  hasty  decree  of  the  people  assembled  at  Veii, 
appeared  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  liberated  his  country.  Polyb'ivs,  a  Greek  historian,  gives 
a  much  more  probable  account.    He  says,  that  the  Gvauls  returned  homd 


* 

l»  protect  Aeb  own  eooaiaey  frgm  an  iavasioa  of  the  Ven'eti,  and  inti- 
ttatee  that  they  bore  off  their  plunder  nrkhout  mterraption. 

SiCTioif  lV.^Fr<m  tke  Rebuilding  rf  (he  CUy^  to  the  first  Ptmic  War. 

FROM  B.  c.  363  TO  B.  c.  264. 

So  helplesa  was  Rome  after  the  departure  of  the  Gaula,  that  it  was 
exposed  to  repeated  iasults  from  the  neighboring  townships,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  its  sway.  The  citizens  looked  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  walls  and  houses ;  they  clamored 
for  an  immediate  remoral  to  Veii,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by  the  firmness  of  Camil'lua.  While 
the  sid>ject  was  under  discussion,  a  lucky  omen*  probably  preconcerted^ 
decided  (he  irresolute.  Just  as  a  senator  was  rising  to  speak,  a  centu* 
rion,  coming  with  his  company  to  reliei^  gnard,  ga,Te  the  usual  woid 
of  command :  **  Ensign,  plant  your  colors ;  this  is  thb  bkst  placb 
TO  STAT  IN  f*^  The  senators  rushed  out  of  the  tenqple,  exebtming^ 
**  A  happy  omen :  the  gods  hare  spoken — we  obey."  The  multitude 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  with  one  roice,  '^Romb  boa 

EVER  !" 

Under  the  prudent  guidance  of  Camillus,  the  military  strength  of 
Rome  was  renewed,  and  the  states  which  had  triumphed  in  the  recent 
humiliation  of  the  city  were  forced  again  to  recognise  its  superiority. 
Manlius,  the  brare  defender  of  the  capitol,  finding  himself  excluded 
from  office  by  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  patricians,  declared  himself 
the  patron  of  the  plebeians.  This  revived  the  old  dissensions  with  all 
their  f<vmer  virulence.  CamiHus  was  appointed  dictator ;  and  by  lus 
orders  Manlius  was  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  treason,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (b.  c.  382).  A  plague,  which  burst  foith  soon 
after,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  destme* 
tion  ef  the  hero  who  had  saved  their  temples  from  pollution.  'By  Aeb 
triumph  over  Man^us,  and  their  steadiness  in  opposing  popular  ciaimSi 
the  patricians  acquired  such  strength,  that  the  populace  became  over* 
awed,  and  the  commons  ceased  to  display  the  spirit  and  courage  they 
had  previously  shown  in  their  contests  with  the  nobles.  "  Rome  was 
on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy ;  her  name  is 
the  utmost  we  should  have  known  of  her,  had  not  her  irretrievable  de- 
cline been  arrested  at  the  moment  by  the  appearance  of  two  men,  who 
changed  the  fate  of  their  countiT  and  of  the  world.'  f 

The  renovators  of  the  constitution  were  Caius  Licinlus  St61o,  and 
Lucius  Seu'tius  Laterinus.  They  were  aided  in  their  patriotic  labors 
by  Mai^cus  Fibius  Ambus'tus,  a  patrician,  the  father-in-law  of  Licin'* 
ius,  who  is  said  to  have  favored  the  popular  cause  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  favorite  daughter.  There  were  three  rogations,  or  biUs, 
brought  forward  by  Licin'ius :  the  first  opened  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians ;  the  second  prohibited  any  person  from  renting  more  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  public  land,  and  forbade  any  individual  to  feed  on 
a  common  pasturage  more  than  one  hundred  of  large,  and  five  hundred 
of  small  ca^e.     It  also  fixed  the  rente  of  the  public  lands  at  the  tendi 

*  Hie  maaebinBs  eptiai^.  t  Nlsbahr. 
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erf  the  corn  produce  (frugis),  and  a  fifth  of  ^e  produce  of  vine9)  aloe*, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  third  rogation  proposed  that,  in  all  cases  of 
outstanding  debts,  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  capital,  and  the  balance  paid  by  equal  annual  instal- 
ments in  three  years.  The  patricians  protracted  their  resistance  to 
these  laws  during  five  years,  using  every  means  of  force  and  fraud  in 
their  power  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Licinlus.  At  length  the  people 
took  arms,  and  occupied  Mount  Aventine.  Camillus,  being  chosen 
dictator,  saw  that  nothing  but  concession  could  avert  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  wax;  and  the  senate  allowed  the  three  bills  to  become  law 
(b.  c.  366),  stipulating  only  that  the  consuls  should  no  longer  act  as 
civil  judges,  and  that  new  magistrates  should  be  chosen,  widi  the  title 
of  prsBtors,  to  exercise  judicial  functions.  The  plebeians  having  once 
made  good  their  claim  to  the  consulship,  acquired  successively,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  participation  in  the  other  high  ofiices  of  state :  the 
dictatorship  was  opened  to  them  b.  c.  353 ;  the  censorship,  b.  c.  348  ; 
the  pMBtorship,  b.  c.  334  ;  and  even  the  priestly  office,  b.  c.  300. 

During  these  civic  struggles  the  Romans  maintained  their  reputation 
abroad  by  several  victories  over  their  enemies,  especially  the  Gauls 
and  the  Etrurians.  But  they  were  soon  engaged  in  a  more  important 
struggle  with  the  Samnites ;  and  this  contest,  which  lasted,  widi  little 
intermission,  more  than  half  a  century,  opened  a  way  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  southern  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome's  future  great- 
ness. The  Samnites  having  invaded  Campania,  the  people  of  Cap'ua, 
to  ward  off  impending  danger,  declared  themselves  subjects  of  Rome^ 
Ambassadors  being  sent  to  warn  the  Samnites  against  invading  the 
new  province,  the  Samnites  treated  their  remonstrances  with  contempt, 
and  war  was  immediately  declared.  It  was  carried  on  slowly  at  first, 
but  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  until  the  Samnites 
sought  teims  of  truce.  During,  this  interval  the  Latins  attacked  the 
Samnites,  who  requested  assistance  from  their  recent  enemies,  and 
Oirders  wero  issued  by  the  senate  that  the  Latins  should  desist  from 
liostihties.  These  conunands  being  disobeyed,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Latins,  and  the  conduct  of  it  intrusted  to  the  consuls  Man^- 
lius  and  D^cius*  To  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  arise  between 
armies  speaking  the  same  language,  Man'lius  commanded  that  no  Ro- 
man soldier  should  quit  his  ranks  under  pain  of  death  (b.  c.  330).  The 
^naul's  own  son,  challenged  to  single  combat  by  a  commander  of  the 
enemy,  disobeyed  these  orders,  and  was  instantly  sent  to  execution  by 
the  stem  father.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Romans  were 
on  the  point  of  being  routed,  until  D^cius,  the  plebeian  consul,  devoting 
liimself,  according  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  for  the  good  of  his 
country^  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  The  soldiers,  now  persuaded  that  the  gods  had  been  concil- 
iated, renewed  the  fight  with  enthusiastic  confidence,,  and  the  Latins 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans  followed  up  their  success 
with  so  much  spirit  during  the  three  ensuing  campaigns,  that  all  La- 
tium  and  Campania  were  subdued,  and  annexed  as  provinces  to  the 
territory  of  the  republic. 

These  great  advantages  gained  by  their  rivals,  alarmed  the  Sam- 
nites ;  many  also  of  the  states  in  southern  Italy,  especially  the  Luca- 
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mans  and  TitTendoea,  became  jealoua  of  the  rising  grealaeaa.of  Rome. 
Pa{Nr^iua  Cur'sor  was  appointed  dictator  to  crush  ti^is  dsBgerous  con- 
federacy: he  gained  seveibl  rictories  over  the  Sanmites;  and  these 
successes  being  improved  by  the  generals  that  followed  him,  reduced 
the  enemies  so  low,  that  they  were  once  more  forced  to  solicit  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  (b.  c.  321).  But  these  peaceful  appearances  lasted  only 
a  few  months :  Pon'tius,  an  able  Samnite  general,  stimulated  his  coon- 
Uymen  to  renew  the  war,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Roman  power.  The 
consuls  Veturius  and  Poethidmius  were  sent  with  a  large  army  to  in- 
vade Sam^nium  (b.  c.  320) ;  but  the  crafty  Pon^tius  contrived  to  draw 
these  generals,  with  their  leaders,  into  a  moi^itainous  and  rocky  defile, 
called  the  Caudine  Forks,  where  they  could  neither  fight  nor  fly  ;  and 
while  they  were  in  this  situation,  the  Sanmites  blockaded  all  die  pas- 
sages. Ilie  Romans  being  forced  to  capitulate,  Pon'tius  sent  to  ask 
his  father  in  what  manner  Uie  persons  should  be  treated :  the  cdd  man 
lecommended  that  they  should  either  be  dismissed  with  all  honor  and 
fireedom,  <nr  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Pon'tius  unwisely  adopted  a 
middle  course ;  he  spared  the  Uvea  of  the  Romans,  but  compelled  them 
all,  officers  and  soldiers,  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  forced  the  consuls 
to  give  hostages  for  evacuating  Sam^nium. 

This  disgraoeiul  treaty  was  disavowed  by  the  senate,  and  the  offi- 
cers who  had  signed  it  were  sent  bound  to  Pon'tius,  that  he  might 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  them;  but  the  Samnite  general  spumed 
such  poor  satisfaction,  and  vainly  demanded  either  that  the  whme  Ro- 
man army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  articles  of 
capitulation  should  be  strictly  observed.  The  Romans  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  proposals ;  Papir'ius  Cur'sor  once  more  showed  them  the 
way  to  victory ;  his  successors  in  command  followed  his  example ;  and 
the  Samnites,  completely  humbled,  sought  and  obtained  conditions  of 
peace  (b.  c.  303).  But  amity  could  not  long  subsist  between  nations 
aspiring  each  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy:  the  war  was  renewed 
(b.  c.  297) ;  and  Falnus  Max'imus,  with  his  colleague,  the  younger 
D^cius,  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Papir'ius  Cur^sor.  The  Samnites  were 
aided  by  the  Umbrians,  the  Etrurians,  and  the  Gauls ;  but  the  desperate 
valor  of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  this  fonnidable  con- 
federacy. Once  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated  by  the 
Gauls  (b.  c.  294) ;  but  the  younger  D^cius,  imitating  the  example  of 
his  father,  devoted  himself  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  purchased  a  decisive  victory  for  his  countrymen.  At  length 
the  Samnites,  having  lost  their  brave  general  Pon'tius,  were  completely 
subdued  by  Cdrius  Dentdtus  (b.  c.  290),  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  In  the  same  year  the  Sabines  were 
conquered  r  and  Cdrius  had  the  unusual  honor  of  having  two  triumphs 
decreed  to  him  in  one  consolate. 

The  Tarentines,  and  the  other  states  in  southern  Italy,  dreading  that 
die  Romans  would  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  having  aided  the 
Samnites,  incited  the  Gauls  to  attack  the  republic.  These  barbarians 
were  at  first  successful ;  but  they  were  finally  crushed  by  Dentdtus  and 
Fabrfcius.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  war  against  Taren'tum,  and 
its  luxurious  cathsens  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Pyr'- 
thus,  king  of  Epirus.    That  loyal  knight-emnt,  believing  that  it  was 
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i&  bis  power  t6  foimd  as  extensive  an  empire  in  the  western!  woiU  as 
Alexander  the  Great  had  recently  estabKahed  in  Asia,  readily  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  having  sent  his  friend  Cini6as  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment to  secure  the  citadel  of  Taren'tom,  soon  followed  with  a 
powerful  army,  having  some  elephants  among  his  forces,  the  first  iku 
had  been  used  in  the  wars  of  western  Europe  (b.  c.  279).  It  was 
s<^ely  to  these  animals  that  Pyr'riius  was  indebted  for  his  &rst  victory 
over  the  consul  Levlnus ;  and  so  little  were  the  vanquished  terrified 
by  defeat,  that  they  vainly  offered  him  a  renewal  c£  battle  before  the 
termination  of  the  campaign.  He  was  still  more  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  at  negotiation ;  bis  bribes  were  rejected  by  the  Roman  consul 
and  ambassador  Fabricius ;  and  the  offers  of  peace  whidbi  he  sent  to  the 
senate  by  the  orator  Cin6as  were  peren^itorily  rejected. 

A  second  time  Pyr'rhus  defeated  the  Romans  ;  but  was  so  little  sat- 
isfied with  his  success  as  to  exclaim, ''  Another  such  victoory  and  I  am 
undone!"  The  war  then  lingered,  and  Pyr'rhus  passed  over  into 
Sicily,  with  his  usual  inconstancy,  to  deliver  the  Greek  states  in  that 
island  from  the  Carthaginians.  During  his  absence  his  allies  suffered 
very  severely,  and  sent  pressing  messages  soliciting  his  return ;  an  ex- 
cuse of  which  Pyr'rhus  readily  availed  himself  to  cover  the  shame  of 
his  failure  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  374).  Curius  Dentatns  and  Cornelius  Len'- 
tulus  were  chosen  consuls  to  oppose  him,  and  two  considerable  armies 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Pyr^rhus  marched  against  the  former, 
hoping  to  surprise  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneven'tum ;  but  his  lights 
fiuling  him,  he  was  obliged  to  hak,  until  the  dawn  revealed  his  i4>- 
proach  to  the  Romans.  Instead  of  being  the  assailant,  the  Epirote 
monarch  was  himself  attacked  by  Dentitus ;  his  elephants  were  driven 
back  on  his  own  lines  by  fireballs  and  torches ;  and  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to-  stop  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  he  was  forced  to 
fiy  with  a  small  escort  to  Taren^tum.  Thence  he  returned  to  Greece, 
leaving  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Nfllo  in  the  citadel,  which, 
however,  finally  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  Samniles,  Bruttians, 
and  Lucanians,  who  had  joined  PjnKrhus,  were  easily  subdued  after 
his  departure ;  and  Rome  established  her  supremacy  over  aU  the  coun- 
tries in  Italy,  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Etruria  to  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan  sea  to  the  Adriatic. 

Section  V. — From  the  Cmnmencetnent  of  (he  Punic  Wan  to  the  Begimnng 

if  the  OivU  DinenswM  under  Oie  QratfM. 

F&OM  B.  c.  264  TO  B.  c.  134. 


THfi  Mamer'tine  mercenaries,  who  had  seised  Messina  and  slangh- 
fered  the  citutens,  justly  dreading  ^  vengeance  of  the  Syracusans, 
divided  into  two  parties ;  one  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  other  that  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the  first  pretence  of  quar- 
rel between  the  two  mightiest  republics  of  ancient  times  was,  which 
should  have  the  honor,  or  rather  dishonor,  of  shielding  from  merited 

?mishmeBt  a  piratical  banditti,  stained  by  every  species  of  crime, 
he  Romans  were  long  delayed  by  their  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
such  discreditable  allies ;  but  finding  that  the  Carthagifiians  had  gained 
possession  <tf  the  Messenisoi  citadel,  they  made  spettly  preparations  to 
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prevent  their  rivals  from  becoming  matrters  of  Sicily.  An  army  in- 
trusted to  the  command  of  the  consul  Ap'pius  Claddius,  was  conveyed 
across  the  straits  fthe  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  being  eluded 
by  stratagem),  and  gained  possession  of  Mess6na.  Successive  victo- 
ries over  the  S3rracusans  and  Carthaginians  soon  procured  the  Roman 
allies  among  the  Sicilian  states,  and  inspired  them  vrith  the  hope  of 
becoming  masters  of  the  island.  Hlero,  king  of  S3nracuse,  deserted 
his  former  allies,  and  by  his  early  alliance  with  Rome,  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Carthaginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  looked  upon  Sicily  as  an  almost  certain 
conquest,  were  filled  with  rage  when  they  learned  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  possessions  in  that  island.  They  hired  a  vast  number 
of  mercenaries  in  Gaul,  Liguria,  and  Spain ;  they  made  Agrigen'tum 
their  chief  naval  and  military  dep6t,  storing  it  plentifully  with  the  mu- 
nitions of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  and  artificial  strength 
of  Agrigen'tum,  the  Romans,  eager  to  seize  the  Carthaginian  magazines, 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  defeated  an  immense  army  that  had  been  sent 
to  its  relief  (b.  c.  262).  Dispirited  by  this  misfortune,  the  garrison 
abandoned  the  city,  which,  with  all  its  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  But  this  success  only  roused  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  fresh  exertions  ;  they  saw  that  their  conquests  could  not  be  secure 
while  the  Carthaginians  held  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  they  there- 
fore directed  all  their  energies  to  the  preparation  of  a  fleet. 

Though  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  ships,  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
t>aid  little  or  no  attention  to  naval  aflfairs ;  and  their  Aiodel  for  building 
ships-of-war  was  a  Carthaginian  vessel  that  had  been  driven  ashore  in 
a  storm.  Ader  some  indecisive  skirmishes,  the  consul  DuiFius,  relying 
on  his  invention  of  the  **  corvus,''  a  machine  which  served  both  as  a 
grappling-iron  and  drawbridge,  hazarded  an  engagement  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  (b.  c.  260).  No  sooner  had  the  hostile  ships  closed, 
than  the  Romans  lowered  the  new  machines  on  the  enemies'  decks, 
and,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  carried  no  fewer  then  fifty  galleys  by  board- 
iiig.  The  Carthaginian  admiral  finding  naval  tactics  of  no  avait,  drew 
off  the  rest  of  his  fleet.  To  commemorate  this  their  first  victory  by 
sea,  the  Romans  erected  a  rostral*  column  in  the  forum,  which  still 
continues  in  excellent  preservation,  the  chief  injury  it  has  sustained 
being  the  loss  of  part  of  the  inscription.  In  a  second  naval  engage- 
ment, near  the  island  of  Lip'ara  (b.  c.  256),  the  Carthaginians  lost 
eighteen  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  sunk  and  ten  taken.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Romans  began  to  pay  great  attention  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  they  maintained  navies  in  the  two  seas  of  Italy,  and  when  the 
ships  were  not  employed  in  war,  they  were  sent  to  make  surveys  of 
the  coasts.  The  increasing  importance  of  navigation  appears  manifest, 
ijrom  the  repeated  representations  of  war-galleys  on  the  Roman  coins ; 
these  do  not  occur  before  the  first  Punic  war,  but  afier  that  period  we 
find  them  becoming  very  common. 

The  struggle  between  the  rival  republics  had  lasted  about  eight  years, 
when  the  Romans,  following  the  example  of  the  Syracusan  Agathocles, 
resolved  to  invade  Africa,  knowing  that  the  native  tribes  of  that  con- 

*  That  is,  onuunented  witk  r^presentatiotis  of  the  roiira,  m*  lieaks  of  ships* 
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tinent  were  weaiy  of  the  tyranny  and  n^acity  of  Carthage.  An  amu- 
ment  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  was  prepared  for  this  great  en- 
terprise, and  intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  consuls  Regains  and 
Man'lius  (b.  c.  255).  A  third  sea-fight  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
this  invasion ;  the  Carthaginians  were  once  more  defeated,  siicty-four 
of  their  galleys  were  taken,  and  thirty  destroyed.  The  victorious  fleet 
pursued  its  voyage ;  Reg'ulus  effected  a  landing  without  loss,  and  took 
the  city  of  Clypea  by  storm.  Soon  after,  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  a  general  engagement,  and  seized  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  great 
terror  the  Carthaginians  sought  for  peace ;  but  the  terms  demanded  by 
Reg'ulus  were  so  harsh,  that  they  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  continue 
the  war,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  determination  by  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  mercenary  troops  from  Greece,  under  the  command  of  Xanthip'- 
pus,  a  Spartan  general  of  high  reputation.  To  this  foreigner  the  Car- 
thaginians intrusted  the  command  of  their  army :  he  eagerly  sought  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement ;  &e  Romans  did 
not  decline  his  challenge ;  but  they  found  that  one  man  was  sufficient 
to  change  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Xanthip'pus  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory :  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  were  taken  prisoners  or  cut  to 
pieces,  two  thousand  alone  escaping  to  the  city  of  Clyp6a ;  Reg'ulus 
himself  was  among  the  captives. 

The  Spartan  general,  after  this  brilliant  exploit,  returned  home.  A 
Roman  fleet  was  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  gained 
on  the  voyage  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians ;  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ships,  tJiree  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  with  all  on  board, 
were  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  A  second  naval  armament  suffered  a 
similar  fate ;  and  the  Romans,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  misfor- 
tunes, abandoned  for  a  time  the  sea  to  their  enemies.  But  they  were 
in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  second  triumph  obtained  near  Panor'mus, 
in  Sicily^  over  As'drubal  (b.  c.  249),  which  gave  them  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  island. 

The  Carthaginians,  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  took  Reg'ulus  from 
his  dungeon  to  go  as  their  ambassador  to  Rome,  trusting  that,  weary  of 
a  long  captivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  grant  favorable  terms  of 
peace.  Reg^ulus,  however,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  continue  the 
war,  assuring  them  that  thenresources  of  Carthage  were  exhausted.  It 
is  generally  stated,  that  the  patriotic  general,  afber  his  return  to  Africa, 
was  tortured  to  death  by  the  disappointed  Carthaginians.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that 
the  tale  of  his  savage  murder  was  invented  to  excuse  the  cruelty  with 
which  his  family  treated  their  Carthaginian  captives.  The  renewed 
war  began  unfavorably  for  the  Romans,  their  entire  fleet  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  (b.  c.  248),  and  Hamil'car  Bar'ca, 
the  new  commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  proving  a  worthy  successor 
of  Xanthip'puB.  But  they  were  not  dispirited  by  these  losses ;  a  new 
fleet,  of  better  construction  than  any  they  had  yet  possessed,  was  built, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  consul  Lutatius  Cat'ulus  ;  at  the 
same  time  strong  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Sicily.  The 
hostile  navies  met  near  the  MgiXes ;  the  consul  had  lightened  his  ves- 
sels by  landing  all  unnecessary  burdens  on  one  of  these  islands  ;  but 
Han^no,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  in  his  huxry  to  engage*  left  his  ves- 
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sels  encumbered  with  baggage.  The  battle  was  brief  but  decisive ; 
fifty  of  Han'no's  vessels  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  empire  of  the  sea  (b.  c.  241). 
But  the  consequences  of  this  defeat  threatened  still  more  fatal  results 
to  Carthage :  HamiFcar  Bar'ca,  with  the  last  army  on  which  the  re- 
public coi^d  depend,  was  closely  blockaded  in  a  comer  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Roman  cruisers  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  Africa : 
were  he  forced  to  surrender,  Carthage  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighborhood.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Carthaginians  sought  peace,  but  could  obtain  no  better  terms  than  those 
which  Reg'ulus  demanded  when  in  sight  of  their  gates  (b.  c.  240). 
These  conditions  were,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  pay  three  thousand  talents  of  silver  (about  600,000/.)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

After  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  domestic  and  external  tranquillity ;  and  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Tedious 
wars  were  waged  against  the  Ligurians  and  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had 
settled  in  northern  Italy,  when  the  people  became  weary  of  peace ;  but 
a  more  important  contest  was  provoked  by  the  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
whose  queen,  Teuta,  procured  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
remonstrate  against  the  outrages  of  her  subjects.  A  navy  was  soon 
established  in  the  Adriatic,  and  an  army  sent  into  Illyricum,  whose 
rapid  successes  compelled  Tetita  to  purchase  peace  by  resigning  the 
greater  part  of  her  territories  (b.  c.  227).  This  speedy  conquest  diffused 
the  fame  of  the  Romans  throughout  eastern  Europe  ;  for  most  of  the 
Greek  states  had  suffered  severely  fVom  the  piracies  of  the  Illyrians. 
The  war  was  subsequently  renewed  (b.  c.  218),  and  the  Ill3rrians 
again  overthrown  with  greater  disgrace  and  loss. 

The  Carthaginians  were  anxious  to  compensate  their  losses  in  Sicily 
by  the  subjugation  of  Spain  ;  and  their  extensive  conquests  in  that  pen- 
insula gave  great  umbrage  to  their  suspicious  rivals.  A  pretext  for  in- 
terference was  soon  found.  Han'nibal,  the  son  of  Hamil'car  Bar^ca, 
who  had  been  brought,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  altar  by  his  father,  and 
sworn  never  to  relax  in  his  enmity  to  Rome,  laid  siege  to  Sagun^tum, 
a  Greek  colony  on  the  Iberus,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (b.  c.  218).  His  conduct  having 
been  approved  by  the  Carthaginian  senate,  both  parties  made  instant 
preparations  for  renewing  hostilities,  and  soon  commenced  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Before  the  Roman  armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  Han'nibal  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on  his  road 
to  Italy.  The  consul,  Scip'io,  hastened  to  prevent  him  from  passing 
the  Rhone  ;  but  being  frustrated  by  the  superior  diligence  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  he  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  into  Spain,  and 
sailed  with  the  remainder  for  Italy,  in  order  to  intercept  his  enemies  as 
they  descended  from  the  Alps.  Even  these  formidable  mountains 
caused  but  little  delay  to  the  enterprising  Han'nibal.  He  led  his  army 
across  them  in  fifteen  days  (b.  c.  217) ;  and,  advancing  through  the 
country  of  the  T^urini,  took  their  capital  city  {Turin)  by  storm. 
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Scip'io  hasled  to  meet  the  invaden  on  the  honks  of  the  rirer  Ticdnis ; 
but  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  further  weakened  by  the  de« 
sertion  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  who  eagerly  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Han'nibal,  regarding  him  as  another  Bren'nus. 

In  the  meantime,  Scip^io  had  been  reinforced  by  Sempr6nius,  the 
other  consul ;  but  he  found  that  these  succors  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  ini|)etuo8ity  of  his  colleague.  Sempronius,  eager  to 
engage,  imprudently  forded  the  river  Trebia,  though  its  waters  were 
swollen  by  rain  and  melted  snow.  The  Romans,  suddenly  attacked  sa 
they  came  out  of  the  river,  were  not  able  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
who  were  fresh  and  vigorous ;  nevertheless  they  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  the  central  division,  unbroken,  made  its  way  from  the  field  to 
the  city  of  Placen'tia.  The  victory,  however,  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  Han^nibal,  as  it  secured  him  the  alliance  of  the  Gauls  in  north- 
em  Italy. 

Flamin'ius,  the  consul  of  the  next  year,  displayed  even  more  impet- 
uosity and  imprudence  than  Sempr6nius.  Marching  incautiously  in 
search  of  Han^dibal,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  the  Thrasymenian 
lake,  and  was  slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  (b.  c.  216).  The 
Romans  were  so  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  this  great  calamity, 
that  they  created  Fabius  Max'imus  dictator,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
the  surviving  consul,  they  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  legal  for- 
malities. Fabius  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics ;  he  declined  fight- 
ing ;  but  moving  his  camp  along  the  summit  of  the  hills,  he  closely 
watched  the  motions  of  the  invaders,  harassed  their  march,  and  inter- 
cepted their  convoys.  From  his  steadfast  adherence  to  this  policy, 
Fabius  received  the  Jiame  of  Cpnctdtor  (the  delayer).  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  Scip'ios, 
gained  many  important  advantages,  and  thus  prevented  the  Carthaginir 
ans  from  sending  succors  to  Han'nibal. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Fibius  resigned  his  authority  to  the  consuls 
Paul'lus  ^millus  and  Teren'tius  Yarro  (b.  c.  215).'  The  latter  hur- 
ried his  more  prudent  colleague  into  a  general  action  at  the  village  of 
Can'ns,  near  the  river  Aiifidus,  where  the  Romans  suffered  a  more  se- 
vere defeat  than  any  they  had  Jteceived  since  their  fatal  overthrow  by 
fhe  Gauls  on  the  Alalia.  This  victory  gave  Han'nibal  a  secure  position 
in  southern  Italy :  it  is  even  supposed,  that  he  would  have  got  posses- 
sion of  Rome  itself,  had  he  marched  thither  immediately  afler  the 
battle. 

But  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  great  losses,  did  not  despair : 
Scip^io,  a  young  man  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  raise  his  countiy 
to  the  summit  of  greatness,  encouraged  the  nobles  of  his  own  age  to 
stand  firm  at  this  crisis ;  and  Fabius  Cunctitor  being  appointed  to  the 
conunand  of  the  army,  resumed  the  cautious  system,  the  advanta^^es  of 
which  had  been  already  so  fully  proved.  Han'nibal,  in  the  meantimOi 
led  his  fprces  to  Caf/ua,  where  his  veterans  were  enervated  by  the  lux- 
ury and  debauchery  o^  that  licentious  city.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
cluded an  ^dliance  n^ith  Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  but  the  Romans,  bv 
dieir  intrigues,  in  Greece,  foimd  sufficient  employment  for  that  monarch 
at  home,  to  prevent  his  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy.  They  even 
^^t  fud  ^anpjr ^i^Bjainst.^um,  iw4er  the  co|pmaad  of  the  prvtor  LfevimttSy 
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•ad  tlnift,  tluio^  expoaed  to  soch  danger  in  Italy,  tbejr  maintained  a  Tig- 
ovDua  conteel  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  Sicily. 

It  waa  in  Sicily  that  auccees  first  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Roman 
cause  (b.  c.  211) :  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  pro- 
tor  Melellus ;  and  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Archim'edes,  by  whose 
engines  the  defence  had  been  piotracled,  was  slain  in  the  storm.  Two 
yeais  aftorward,  Agrigen'tum,  the  last  stitm^^old  of  the  Carthaginians, 
was  betrayed  to  Lmvinus ;  and  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  the 
-entire  island,  which  henceforth  became  a  regular  province. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  lingered  in  Italy  ;  the  Roman  generals  wera 
xaiely  able  to  oope  with  Han'nibal,  thongh  Maroel'lus  is  said  to  hare 
gained  a  genend  batde  over  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  other  hand, 
Han'mbal,  receiTing  no  reintecements  from  Carthage,  feared  to  peril 
his  limited  resources  in  any  decisiye  enterprise.  At  length  he  sum- 
moned hie  brother  As'dnibal,  who  had  long  maintained  the  Carthaginian 
eaose  aguist  the  Scipios  in  Spain,  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and  AsMrubal, 
-without  encomternig  any  great  difficulty,  soon  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps.  The  consuls,  lav^ins  and  N^,  having  discovered  the  di- 
rection 4>f  the  Carthaginian's  march,  hastened  to  intercept  him.  As'- 
drubal,  misled  by  his  guides,  was  forced  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  a 
disadvantage  on  the  btmks  of  the  Metailrus,  and  was  out  to  pieces  wilh 
his  whole  army  (s.  c.  d06).  The  first  information  Han'nibal  reoeived 
of  this  great  misfortune,  waa  the  sight  of  his  brother's  gory  head,  which 
the  consols  cauaed  to  be  thrown  into  his  camp.  Soon  after,  the  Romans 
alarmed  the  Carthaginians  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  in  Africa,  having  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Massinis'sa,  the  legitimate  king  of 
Numidia,  and  also  with  the  usurper  Sy^phax. 

At  length  Scip'io,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  chosen  consul,  and, 
oontrary  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  F^ius,  he  prevailed  upon  the  sen- 
ate to  permit  him  to  transfer  the  war  into  Africa ;  and  this  was  the  more 
readily  conceded,  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Philip  (a.  c.  203)  had 
placed  a  fresh  army  at  their  disposal.  Scip'io,  on  landing  in  Africa 
(b.  c.  202),  found  that  Sy'phax  had  been  won  over  to  the  Carthaginian 
side  by  his  wife  Sophonis'ba,  the  daughter  of  As'drubal.  The  Roman 
general,  Icaowing,  nowever  the  inconstancy  of  the  Nuraidian,  com- 
menced negotiations,  which  were  protracted  with  equal  duplicity. 
While  Sy'phax  was  thus  amused,  Scip'io  suddenly  surprised  and  burned 
his  camp  ;  then  attacking  the  Numidians  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
be  put  forty  thousand  of  them  to  the  sword.  After  this  achievement, 
Scip'io  laid  siege  to  U^tica :  the  Carthaginians  raised  a  large  army  to 
relieve  a  ^aoe  of  so  much  importance ;  but  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  uad  pursued  to  their  very  walls.  This  victory  exposed  Car- 
tilage itself  to  the  perils  of  a  siege ;  Ttinis,  ahnost  within  sight  of  the 
city,  opened  its  gates  to  tUb  Romans ;  and  the  Carthaginian  senate  driv- 
en almost  to  despair,  recalled  Han'nibal  from  Italy  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  country. 

Han'nibal,  on  his  return  home,  would  have  made  peace  on  reasonable 
terms,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  populace,  elated  by  the  presence  of  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fif^,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  With  a 
heavy  heart  the  brave  trid  general  made  preparsiions  for  a  decisive  en- 
'  gagement  in -the  #eld«f  Z^una.    Han'nibal's  alnlities  were  not  less  con- 
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spicuous  in  this  fatal  fieht  than  in  the  battles  he  bad  won  in  Italy :  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  were  raw  troops,  unfit  to  cope  wilh  Scip* 
io*s  disciplined  legions.  After  a  dreadful  struggle,  the  Romans  prevail* 
•d,  and  they  followed  up  their  adrantages  with  so  much  eagerness,  thai 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginians  feU  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit. 
Han'nibal,  after  having  performed  everything  that  a  general  or  brave 
soldier  could  do  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day,  fled  with  a  small  body 
of  horse  to  Adrumetum,  whence  he  was  soon  summoned  to  Carthage  to 
assist  the  tottering  republic  with  hia  counsels  (b.  c.  201).  Th«re  he 
informed  the  senate  that  *'  Carthage  had  no  resource  but  in  peace ;"  and 
these  words,  from  the  mouth  of  the  warlike  Han'nibal,  were  decisive. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  seek  conditions  from  the  conqueror ;  and  the 
humbled  Carthaginians  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Scipio. 
who  henceforward  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Afric^nus.  The 
chief  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  that  Carthage  should  deliver  up  to  tb|B 
Humans  all  their  deserters,  fugitive  slaves,  and  prisoners-of-war ;  sur- 
render all  her  ships*of-the-line,  except  ten  triremes,  and  all  her  ele> 
phants  ;  restore  Numidia  to  Massinis'sa :  enter  into  no  war  without  the 
permission  of  the  Roman  people  ;  pay  as  a  ransom  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver  (about  two  millions  sterling) :  and  give  one  hundred  hostages 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  To  these  harsh  terms  the  Cartha- 
ginians subscribed  :  Scip'io  returned  home,  and  was  honored  with  the 
roost  magnificent  triumph  that  had  yet  been  exhibited  in  Rome. 

Rome  was  now  become  a  great  military  republic,  supreme  in  western 
Europe,  and  commanding  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  east,  where 
the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire  had  sunk 
into  weakness  from  the  exhaustion  of  mutual  wars.  The  Athenians, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  readily  granted,  as  the  senate  had  long  been 
.  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece  (b.  c.  206). 
War  was  declared  against  Phihpy  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  up  Scipio's  policy, 
by  making  the  enemy's  country  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  An  army 
was  sent  into  Macedonia,  and  its  conduct  was  soon  intrusted  to  Quiu'- 
.  tius  Flamin'ius,  whose  diplomatic  skill  was  even  more  conspicuous  than 
his  military  talents.  After  some  minor  engagements,  in  none  of  which 
did  Philip  evince  much  ability  as  a  general  or  statesman,  a  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Cynosceph'alse  (b.  c.  206),  in  which  the  Macedoni* 
ans  were  irretrievably  overthrown,  and  forced  to  ayubmit  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate.  This  success  was  followed 
by  the  solemn  mockery  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  Greece  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  filled  the  foolish  spectators  with  sp  much  delight,  that 
they  virtually  became  slaves  to  the  Romans  through  gratitude  for  freedom. 

Antfochus,  king  of  Syria,  hoping  to  establish  the  empire  of  the  Se* 
leucidae  in  the  east,  soon  caused  a  renewal  of  the  wars  in  Greece. 
Han'nibal  was  accused  to  the  Romans  by  his  treacherous  countrymen 
of  having  secretly  intrigued  with  this  monarch  ;  and  haying  reason  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  surrendered  to  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Antiochus 
in  Asia.  The  great  general,  however,  found  that  the  vain-glorious  Syt- 
ian  was  unable  to  comprehenid  his  prudent  plans  for.  conducting  the  war, 
.  and  had  the  mortiflcation  to  find  hixnselfi  suspected  of  being  secretly  in 


league  witk  the  Romans.  In  ike  meanlnne  the  iBtolians,  displeased  hj 
the  policy  whick  the  Romans  were  pursuing,  inrited  Antlochus,  into 
Europe ;  and  that  monarch,  passing  orer  into  Qreece,  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Eubce'a  (b.  c.  191).  War  was  instantly  de- 
clared ;  the  consul^  AciKius  616brio,  appeared  in  Greece  with  a  power- 
ful army ;  he  gained  a  signal  victory  oyer  die  Syrians  at  the  straits  of 
Thermop'ylc,  and  reduced  the  ^tolians  to  such  great  extremities,  that 
they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace ;  but  the  senate  demanded  such  harsh 
conditions,  that  they  resohred  to  endure  the  hazards  of  war  a  fitde  longer 
(b.  o.  190). 

In  the  following  j^ear,  the  senate  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
Ldcius  Scip'io,  nnder  whom  his  brother  Afiic^us  serred  as  a  lieuten- 
ant. Having  soon  tnn^iiillised  Greece,  the  two  brothers  passed  into 
Asia :  after  many  minor  successors,  they  foreed  Antfochus  to  a  general 
battle  near  the  city  of  Magnesia,  in  which  that  monarch  was  complete- 
ly overthrown  (b.  c.  189).  He  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  re- 
signing all  his  possessions  in  Europe,  and  those  in  Asia  north  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  Eubman  talents  (about  three 
millions  sterling) ;  and  promising  to  give  up  Han'nibal.  That  illustri- 
ous exile  fled  for  refuge  to  Pnisias,  king  of  Bith'ynia ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  still  pursued  by  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Romans,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  poison,  which  in  anticipation  of  such  an  ex- 
tremity, he  always  carried  with  him  concealed  in  a  ring. 

On  their  return  home,  the  Scip'ios  were  accused  of  having  taken 
bribes  from  Antfochus  and  embezzling  the  pubHc  money  (b.  c.  186). 
AMoanus  refused  to  plead,  preferring  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  at  Li- 
ter'num,  where  he  died.  Lucius  was  condemned ;  and  on  his  refusal  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed,  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  About  the  same 
time  Rome  exhibited  the  first  example  of  religious  persecution :  a  sect 
called  the  Bacchanalians,  having  been  accused  of  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  several  laws  were  enacted  for  its  extirpation ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discover  how  far  the  charges  against  this  unfortunate  society 
"were  supported  by  evidence. 

The  mastery  assumed  by  the  Romans  in  Greece  gave  great  and  just 
offence  to  the  principal  states ;  but  their  yoke  was  felt  by  none  so  gnev- 
oosly  as  Pereses,  kiuf  of  Macedon,  who  opened  for  himself  a  way  to  the 
throne  by  procuring  me  judicial  murder  of  his  brother  Dem6triu8.  Mu- 
timl  complaints  and  recriminations  soon  led  to  open  war  (b.  c.  170). 
Pereses  having  collected  his  forces,  entered  Thessaly,  captured  several 
in^wrtant  towns,  defeated  a  Roman  army  on  the  river  P6neus,  and  was 
j«Mtted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Epirote  nation.  His  successes  con- 
tinued until  the  Romans  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  ^miFius 
PauFltts,  son  of  the  general  that  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Can'nae,, 
tliough  he  was  past  the  age  at  which  they  usually  sent  out  commanders. 
While  the  new  general  advanced  against  Macedon,  the  pnefor  Ancius 
invaded  lUyr'icum,  whose  monarch  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Per'- 
ses,  and  subdued  the  entire  kingdom  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days. 
Pereses  being  hard  pressed,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  near  the  walls 
of  Pyd'na  (b.  c.  167).  Aibr  both  armies  had  remained  for  some  days 
in  sight  of  each  other,  an  accidmit  brought  on  an  engagement  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  theleadecs;  it  ended  in  a  complete  rictory  of  the  Ro- 
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nnuk  Pet^BM  fled  to  Samo^hirace,  but  was  0OOD  forceil  fo  fftrrrieiftfmv 
•ad  WM  xeseryed  to  grace  (be  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Macedon, 
£{4nu,  and  Ittyf^icum,  were  reduced  to  the  conditioQ  of  prcmDcee,  and 
ii  beoame  erident  that  the  independence  of  ibe  rematning  Gh'eeiaii 
atatea  woald  not  long  be  remcted.  The  triumph  of  .fimima  Pmif" 
his  waa  the  moet  aplendid  which  had  been  yet  exhibited  m  Rome,  and 
it  became  the  pseeedeal  for  ihe  aidneqaent  pfDceaaiofla  of  Yicfoiloua 
geaerala. 

The  deatnielion  of  die  Macedonian  monaichy  waa  aoon  followed  by 
that  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  prood  republic  of  CarthaKe* 
To  this  war  the  Romaaa  were  stimulated  by  the  rigid  C&to,  sumamed 
the  Censor,  wha  waa  animaSed  by  his  envy  of  8cip<ie  Nasica,  on  ae« 
oeunt  of  his  ^eat  iafluenoe  in  the  aenaie,  and  by  a  hsi^h^  spirit  ef 
f eveage  for  some  sli^ta  which  he  imagined  he  had  recevred  from  die 
Caithagimana  when  aent  as  amhaasador  to  &ehr  state.  The  pretext  for 
the  war  was  some  <|uarreks  between  the  Carthaginians  atid  the  Nomld* 
ians,  in  which,  howerer,  the  fanner  eoly  acted  iqpon  tiie  defenetve. 
At  ficst^  the  Carthaginians  attenqyted  to  dbaann  their  eoemiee  by  wsk^ 
mission ;  they  banished  all  who  bad  incaorred  the  displeaeore  of  the 
Romans,  and  surrendered  their  anns  and  mflitary  stores  to  the  console ; 
but  when  informed  that  they  must  abaadon  their  cky  and  consent  to  ite 
demcditlon,  thsy  took  courage  from  despair,  and  aet  their  lasoltiiig  (mm 
at  defiance  (b.  c.  168).  They  made  the  most  TigoKNia  exertione  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  weapons  they  had  surrendered:  men  of  every 
rank  and  station  tmled  night  and  day  in  the  forges ;  the  wosmu  cut  off^ 
their  long  hair»  Inlherto  the  great  source  of  their  pride,  to  fomish  strings 
for  the  bows  of  the  archera,  and  enginea  of  the  sfingem ;  and  the  batO' 
iahed  Aa'drubal  wa»  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  oountryr 

From,  this  unexpected  disj^ay  of  courage  and  patriotism,  ^  Ronnnie 
found  Carthage  not  quite  ao  easy  a  conquest  as  they  had  anticipated : 
during,  the  fixat  two  years  of  the  war  they  suffered  repeated  disappoint* 
menta ;  but  at  length  they  intniated  the  command  of  tibeir  srmiea  t^ 
Scip'io  JBmili^us,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great  Afridmtia  (a.  c.  147). 
On  his  arrival  in  Africa  Scip'io's  first  care  waa  to  restore  the  dtacipline 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  allowed  by  their  farmer  commanders  to 
indulge  in  dangerous  licentionsness.  His  strictness  and  moderation 
won  him  the  friendship  of  the  African  nations,  and  enabled  him  in  his 
seeood  campaign  (b.  c.  146)  to  press  vigorously  the  uege  of  Carriage. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  the  Romans  forced  an  entrance  into  the  city  on 
the  side  of  C6then,  or  the  pert,  snd  made  themselves  mtasters  of  the 
great  waU.  Thenee  Scip^io,  with  a  large  body  of  aoldders,  cut  hia  way 
to  the  principal  square  of  tiae  city,  where  he  bivouacked  all  the  follow- 
ing night.  On  tlw  next  morning  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  whole 
city,  except  the  citadel  and  the  temple  of  iBseuli^HUS,  taken :  six  days 
were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  siege  of  theae  stioBgholdB  ;  but,  on 
the  seventh,,  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  awrendered  at  discretion ;  and 
the  deserters  in  3i»  tem{de  of  iBsoalipiusy  settil^^  fiore  to  that  buflding, 
perished  in  the  flameB. 

Scanty  as  are  our  liontSy  two  incidents  oennected  with  iht&  destroc^ 
tion  of  this  ancient  oommeccial  metropo&Sf  so  long  Am  rival  ef  Rome 
for  aupremaoy  in  the  western  worlds  mnstnot  be  omitted.    When  Scipi'io 


behald  CaidMg»  b  ilium,  Ua  aoid  #»  sofbiMd  by  j^eBactidBs  m  &•' 
iitttabtiitjr  of  fortime,  and  he  coidd  not  aroid  aaticipatiiig  a  time  wboa- 
Rome  heraeif  should  ezperieiiee  the  same  oalamitieB  «•  those  which 
had  befaUea  her  unfortimale  eompetifcor.  He  rented  his  feeMngs,  hf 
qaoting  firom  Homer,  the  well*kiiown  lines  in  whieh  Hedor  nrediots 
ths  fall  of  Troy  :-^ 

**  Yet  ooaie  it  wiU,  the  day  decreed  hy  iktea ; 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tangue  relatea  I) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bendj 
Attd  tee  Uiy  warriors  fatl,  tfly  gknriee  ead." 

The  second  incident  is  atill  more  tragie :  Aa'dnibal,  the  first  itM»ver 
cf  the  war,  had  fled  with  the  deserters,  accompanied  by  his  wife  sad- 
children,  to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  but  went  over  to  the  Romus  4* 
Imle  before  the  desmiotioa  of  that  ediiioe.  While  the  lire  was  kindling, 
the  wife  of  As^'dnibal,  hafviag  decked  herself  in  the  best  msnner  A^ 
could,  appeared  with  her  two  children  on  the  top  of  the  temple,  whence, 
calling  out  to  Scip'io,  she  begged  him  to  punish  her  husbsnd  aoeording 
Id  his  deserts,  that  traitor  to  his  God,  his  countiy,  and  his  family.  Then 
directiag  her  speech  to  As'drubal — "  Thou  wicked,  perfidious  wretch,^ 
she  exclsimedi  "  thou  most  cowardly  of  men !  This  fire  will  quick^ 
consume  me  and  my  children :  but  thou,  once  ruler  of  mighty  Caith^ge,- 
what  a  triumph  shalt  thou  adorn !  And  what  punishment  wUt  thdu  noi^ 
suffer  from  lum  at  whose  feet  thou  art  sitting !"  This  said,  she  out  the- 
throats  of  her  children,  threw  their  bodies  into  the  burning  building,  and 
sprung  after  them  into  the  very  centre  of  the  flames. 

During  the  third  Punic  war,  the  disturbances  excited  in  Macedonia  by 
an  impostor,  Andris'cus,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Philip,  kindls^ 
a  new  war,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
Achaeans  stimulated  by  some  factious  leaders,  took  up  arms  but  were 
subdued  the  very  same  year  that  Carthage  was  destroyed.  Mnrn'mins^* 
tbe  consul  who  conducted  this  war,  sacked  and  buriMd  Corinth ;  and* 
after  having  plundered  the  city  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  most  vahift* 
Ue  ejects,  levelled  its  walls  and  houses  to  the  ground.  Thebei  and 
Chalds  soon  after  shared  the  same  sad  fate.  If  we  may  believe  Vel- 
leius  Pater'culus,  Mum'mius  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
the  beautiftd  works  of  art  which  fell  into  his  possession,  that  he  cov* 
enanted  with  the  masters  of  the  ships,  whom  he  hired  to  convey  from 
Corinth  to  Italy  a  great  number  of  exquisite  pieces  of  painting  aadr 
statuary,  that  <*  if  they  lost  any  of  them,  they  should  fiinush  others  i» 
their  stead.** 

Spain  next  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  No  aatioli 
that  the  republic  had  subdued  defended  its  liberties  with  greats  obeti^ 
nacy.  The  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Spaniards  commeiiced  six 
years  after  the  eaqpoUion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  western  penioH 
sula,  and  was  ejcceedingly  obstiittte  (b.  c.  200).  This  struggle  was 
protracted  partly  from  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  which  was  thickly 
populated  and  studded  with  natttml  fortresses,  pntly  from  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  policv  of  the  BonMms, 
who  were  accustomed  to  employ  their  allies  to  subdue  other  natioasr 
The  chief  enemies  i^ainst  whom  the  invaders  had  to  contend  wers  the 
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C^kljbmaoM  and  Lnritanians ;  and  so  often  were  the  Romaiia  defeated, 
that  nothing  was  more  dreaded  by  the  soldiers  at  home  than  an  expedi" 
tion  against  such  formidable  foes.  At  length  the  Lusitanians  foiuid  s 
leader  worthy  of  their  bravery  (b.  c.  146)  in  Yiriatus,  who,  from  » 
shepherd,  became  a  hunter  and  a  robber ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
distinguished  valor  was  chosen  general-in-chief  by  his  couotiymen* 
This  bold  leader  long  maintained  his  ground  against  the  Roman  armies, 
and  was  equally  formidable  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  Indeed, 
he  was  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than  immediately  after  defeat,  because 
he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  arising  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  dispositions  of  his  countrymen* 
Unable  to  conq>ete  with  Vih^itus,  the  consul  C»^pio  treacheroosly  pro* 
cured  hit  assassination  (b.  c.  140)  ;  and  the  Lusitanians,  deprived  of 
their  leader,  were  easily  subdned* 

The  Numantine  war  in  hither  Spain  had  been  aUowed  to  langaisb 
while  the  Lusitanians  remained  in  power ;  it  was  now  renewed  with 
fresh  vigor  on  both  sides,  and  the  pro-consul  Pompey  laid  siege  to 
Numan'tia.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  even  to 
enter  into  a  ueaty  with  the  Ntnnantines ;  but  dreading  the  resentment 
of  the  senate,  he  disavowed  the  negotiation,  and,  by  his  great  interest, 
escaped  the  punishment  of  his  perfidy.  A  similar  disgrace  befell  Ponn 
pey's  successor,  Manc^nus ;  and  the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  great 
victories  of  the  Numantines,  raised -Scip^o  ^nkliiLnus  a  second  time  to 
the  consulship,  and  assigned  him  Spain  as  his  province.  Scip'io  spent 
his  entire  consular  year  in  restoring  the  discipline  of  soldiers  dispirited 
by  defeat,  and  neglected  by  their  former  generals;  he  then,  with  tha 
inferior  title  of  pro-consul,  directed  all  his  attention  to  concluding  tha 
war.  Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Africa,  he  laid  close  siege 
to  Numan'tia,  blockading  every  avenue  to  the  town.  After  a  protiucted 
defence  of  more  than  six  months,  the  Numantines  destroyed  their  wives 
and  children,  set  fire  to  their  city,  threw  themselves  on  their  swoids  or 
into  the  flames,  and  left  the  victors  nothing  to  triumph  over  but  empty 
walls  (b.  c.  133),  Spain  henceforth  became  a  Roman  province^  gov- 
erned by  two  annual  pra&tors. 

A  rich  province  in  Asia  was  obtained  neariy  at  the  same  time  on 
much  more  easy  terms.  At'talus,  king  of  Per'gamus,  dying,  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Roman  republic :  and  the  senate  took  possession 
of  the  valuable  inheritance,  without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
legitimate  heir.  But  this  acquisition  of  the  wealthiest  and  finest  dis- 
tricts in  Asia  Minor  eventually  cost  the  Romans  very  dear,  both  by  the 
corruption  of  morals  consequent  on  the  great  influx  of  Asiatic  wealth, 
and  die  dreadful  wars  in  which  this  legacy  involved  them  with  Mithri- 
dites,  king  of  Pon'tus. 

Skction  Vl.^Fwm  ike  Beginning  of  the   C^nl  IHssenswns  under  the 
Qrcu/dii,  to  the  IhmfaU  of  the  MepubHc  and  Death  of  Pompey. 

FROM  B.  C.  134  TO  B.  C.  48, 

•  DuRiNO  the  Punic,  Macedonian,  and  Spanish  wars,  the  power  of  the 
senate,  on  which  the  administration  of  the  government  necessarily  de- 
volved, increased  very  rapidly,  and  Ae  form  of  the  constitution  con- 
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teqoently  was  changed  more  and  more  into  that  of  a  hateful  aristocracy^ 
against  which  the  tribnnes  of  the  people  straggled  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  rights.  The  aristoc- 
racy acquired  vast  wealth  in  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  they 
employed  their  acquisitions  in  extending  their  political  influence.  The 
most  obvious  means  of  effecting  this  purpose  was  jobbing  in  the  public 
lands,  undertaking  the  management  of  extensive  tracts,  and  sub-letting 
them  to  a  crowd  of  needy  dependants. 

Tib^us  Grac'chus,  the  son  of  a  oonsnl,  whose  mother  Com61ia  was 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Scip'io  Airicanus,  witnessed  with  indig- 
nation the  progress  of  corruption,  and,  to  check  it,  resolved  to  enforce 
the  Licinian  prohibition  against  any  individual  renting  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  public  land.  His  office  of  tribune  enabled  bim  at 
once  to  commence  operations ;  but  before  committing  himself  to  the 
hazards  of  a,  public  struggle,  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  respectable  men  in  Rome,  all  of  whom  sanctioned  his  project.  Not 
darmg  to  oppose  directly  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  well-known  law,  the 
corrupt  nobles  engaged  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues  to  thwart  his 
measures.  Grieved,  but  not  disheartened,  Tib^us  procured  the  depo- 
sition of  this  unworthy  magistrate,  and  carried  a  law,  constituting  a 
triumvirate,  or  commission  of  three  persons,  to  inquire  into  the  admin- 
istmtion  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  violations  of  the  Licinian  law 
(b.  c.  132).  This  was  followed  by  &  proposal,  that  the  tieasures 
which  At'talus,  king  of  Per^gamus,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  During 
the  agitation  of  this  and  some  similar  laws,  his  year  of  tribuneship 
expired,  and  the  patricians  resolved  to  prevent  his  re-election  by  abso- 
lute violence.  So  great  was  the  uproar  on  the  first  day  of  the  oomitia, 
that  the  returning  officer  was  obliged  to  adjourn  the  proceedings.  Early 
in  the  following  morning,  when  the  assembly  met,  Tiberius  received 
information  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of  armed 
retainers,  had  resolved  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  ms  life.  Alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  he  directed  his  friends  to  arm  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  with  staves ;  and  when  the  people  began  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  strange  proceeding,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  intima- 
ting that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Some  of  his  enemies  immediately 
ran  to  the  senate,  and  reported  that  Tiberius  Grac'chus  openly  demand- 
ed a  crown  from  the  people.  Scip^io  Nasfca,  a  large  holder  of  public 
lands,  seized  this  pretext  to  urge  the  consul  to  destroy  the  reformer. 
On  the  refusal  of  that  magistrate  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  Nasica,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the  patricians,  with 
their  clients  and  dependants,  assaulted  the  unarmed  multitude ;  Tibe- 
rius was  slain  in  the  tumult,  and  many  of  his  friends  were  either  mur- 
dered or  driven  into  banishment  without  any  legal  process.  So  great 
was  the  odium  Nasica  incurred  by  his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  kins- 
man, that  the  senate,  to  screen  him  from  popular  resentment,  sent  him 
to  Asia,  under  a  pretext  of  pi^lic  business,  but  in  reality  as  a  species 
of  honorable  exile :  he  died  in  a  few  months,  the  victim  of  mortification 
and  remorse. 

While  the  city  was  thus  disturbed  by  civil  tumulfs,  Sicily  was 
harassed  by  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war ;  and  the  new  province  of 
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Per'gamiis  was  usurped  by  Aristonlcus,  a  natural  brother  of  tbe  late 
king  At'talu8.  Both  wars  were  terminated  hy  disgraceful  means,  which 
the  Romans  would  hare  scorned  to  have  used  at  an  earlier  period  of 
thsir  histoxy :  Euoiis,  the  leader  of  the  slaves,  was  betrayed  by  some 
wretches  the  opnsul  had  bribed :  and  Per^gamus  was  not  subdued  until 
the  spriagB  which  supplied  water  to  the  principal  towns  were  poi- 
aoned. 

Calus  Grac'chus  had  been  a  mere  youth  when  his  brother  Tiberius 
was  so  basely  murdered  ;  but,  undaunted  by  that  brother's  fate,  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  was  confirmed  in  hb  determina* 
tion  by  his  mother  Cornelia,  a  woman  of  midaunted  spirit,  animated  by 
the  purest  principles  of  patriotism.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  <^  qusstor,  to  which  he  was 
elected  wiAout  opposition.  His  integrity  and  ability  in  this  station 
wofl^  him  **  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.**  On  his  return  to 
SiOme  he  was  chosen  tribune  of  die  people ;  and  he  immediately  began 
to  take  measures  for  enforcing  the  agragrian  law  (b.  c.  122).  In  his 
second  tribune^p,  he  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  transferring 
Jthe  power  of  juaging  corrupt  magistrates  from  the  senators  to  the 
equestrian  order ;  a  change  rendered  abst^utely  necessary  by  the  im- 
piWlgr  that  had  long  been  granted  to  the  grossest  delinquency  and 
extortion.  At  length  the  senate  set  up  Drusus,  another  tribune,  as  a 
rival  to  Grac'chus.  This  wretched  minion  of  an  unprincipled  faction 
jpade  several  grants  oi  public  money  and  remissions  of  taxes  to  the 

E>ople,  with  the  direct  sanction  of  the  senate ;  and  soon  became  a 
vorite  with  the  ignorant  multitude.  A  severer  blow  was  the  exclu- 
sion of  Grac'chus  from  the  tribuneship  when  he  stood  candidate  the 
.third  tune,  the  officers  having  been  bribed  to  make  a  fabe  return ;  and 
^l^a  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Opim^ius,  the  most  violent  of  the 
aristocratic  faction,  to  the  consulship. 

A  contest  could  not  long  be  avoided :  the  nobles,  confiding  in  the 
numben^  of  their  armed  retainers,  were  anxious  to  provoke  a  battle ; 
t)ut  Qiac^chus^  though  personally  menaced  by  the  consul,  was  desirous 
that  peace  should  be  preserved.  An  accident  precipitated  the  struggle. 
While  the  consul  was  performing  the  customary  morning  sacnlce, 
Antyl^iu0>  one  of  his  lictors,  carrying  away  the  entrails,  said,  with  ccm- 
temptuous  voice  and  gesture,  to  the  friends  of  Grac'chus  and  Ful^vius, 
^*  Mal^e  way  there,  ye  worthless  citizens,  for  honest  men !"  The  pro- 
voked bystanders  instantly  assaulted  the  insolent  lictor,  and  slew  him 
with  the  pins  of  their  table-books. 

This  imprudence  afforded  Opim'ius  the  opportunity  he  had  so  eagerly 
desired  ;  the  senate  hastily  assembled,  and  passed  a  vote  investing  him 
with  ^tatprial  power.*  Grac^chus,  with  his  most  zealous  followers, 
look  possession  of  Mount  Aventine  :  here  he  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
saAguiaary  Opim'ius ;  three  thousand  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and 
Iheir  bodies  thjoown  into  the  Tiber ;  and  Calus  himself  chose  to  fall  by 
the  bands  of  a  faithful  slave,  rather  than  glut  hia  cruel  enemies  by  his 
lortufes  (n,  c.  120).    With  the  Grac'chi  perished  the  freedom  of  the 

*  The  vote  hj  which  absolute  power,  in  eases  of  emergency,  was  given  to  the 
eottsuls,  consisted  in  the  following  fonnula :  **  Ui  dartnt  optram  cmiulu  as  rugmA- 
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Romaa  lepublic;  heDceforth  tlie  supreme  power  <2f  the  state  was 
wielded  by  a  corrupt,  avaricious^  and  insolent  aristocracy,  from  whose 
araiice  and  oppression  evien  the  worst  tyranny  of  die  worst  df  the  em«» 
perors  would  have  been  a  desirable  relief. 

The  profligacy  and  corruntion  of  the  senate,  now  that  the  check  of 
popular  contrdl  was  remored,  soon  became  manifest  by  their  conduct  i^ 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Micip'sa,  king  of  Numidia,  the  son  of  Massi- 
nis'aa,  divided  his  monarcny  on  his  death-bed  between  his  two  sonH 
Hiemp'sal  and  Ad^erbal,  and  his  nephew  JiSgurtha,  though  the  latter 
was  of  ille^timate  birth.  Jugurtha  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  entire  inkeritance,  procured  the  murder  of  Hiemp'sal,  and  com- 
pelled Ad'herbal  to  seek  refuge  at  Rome.  The  senate  at  &r8t  seemed 
disposed  to  punish  the  usurper ;  but  soon  won  over  by  his  bribes,  they 
actually  voted  him  a  rewarci  for  his  crimes,  decreeing  that  the  kingdom 
of  Numidia  should  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  Ad'herbal. 
Impunity  only  stimulated  Jugurtha  to  fresh  iniquities ;  he  declared  war 
against  his  cousin,  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  a  capitulation, 
and,  in  violation  of  the  terms,  put  him  to  death.  £ven  this  atrocity 
failed  to  rouse  the  senate ;  and  Jdgurtha  would  have  escaped  unpun- 
ished, had  not  Mem'mius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  exposed  the  profligate 
venality  of  the  aristocracy  in  a  £eneral  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
persuaded  them  to  send  Cas'sius  the  praetor  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugur- 
tha thence  to  Rome,  on  the  public  faith,  in  order  that  those  who  nad 
taken  bribes  might  be  convicted  by  the  king's  evidence. 

Jdgurtha,  being  brought  before  the  assembly,  was  interrogated  by 
Men/mius ;  but  Bae'bius,  another  tribune,  who  had  been  bribed  for  thq 
pttipose,  forbade  the  king  to  make  any  reply.  The  Numidian,  however, 
soon  added  to  his  former  crimes,  by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  cousiB 
Massiva  in  Rome,  suspecting  that  ne  was  likely  to  be  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Numidia  by  a  party  in  the  senate.  Such  an  insult  could  not 
be  borne ;  Jdgurtha  was  instantly  ordered  to  quit  Italy  (b.  c.  109),  and 
an  army  raised  against  him  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  consul 
Al'hinus.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  war,  Al^inus  left  his  brother 
Aulua,  a  vain,  avaricious  man,  in  command  of  the  army,  and  retume(| 
to  Italy.  Adlus  invaded  Numidia,  hoping  that  Jdgurtha  would  purchase 
his  forbearance  by  a  large  sum ;  but  he  was  surrounded,  betrayed,  and 
forced  to  capitulate  on  the  most  disgraceful  terms.  The  Roman  people 
was  roused  to  exertion  by  this  infamy ;  a  commission  was  issued  for 
inquiring  into  the  criminality  of  those  who  had  received  bribes  ;  several 
of  the  leading  nobles,  among  whom  was  Opim'lus,  the  murderer  of 
Caius  Gnu/chus,  were  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sen- 
tenced to  diflferent  degrees  of  punishment.  Finally,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  intrusted  to  Quin'tus  Metel'lus,  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  an  able  general,  and  an  incorruptible  statesman.  When 
Metel'lus  had  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Numidia,' he  was  sup- 
planted by  his  lieutenant  Caius  Mdrius,  a  man  of  the  lowest  birth,  but 
whom  valor,  tslant,  and  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  popular  cause,  had 
elevated  to  fame  and  fortune.  Raised  to  the  consulship,  and  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Jdgurtha,  by  the  favor  of  the  people, 
M^us  showed  little  respect  for  the  vote  of  the  senate  that  had  con- 
~  MeleHus  in  command.     He  raised  fresh  levies,  and  passed  over 
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into  Africa  fast  when  Jdguiths  had  been  forced  to  seek  vehge  iridk 
Boc'chu8|  king  of  Mauritlnia  (b.  c.  106).  The  principal  cities  and 
fortresses  of  Numidia  were  speedily  siMued,  and  the  united  army  of 
Jugurtha  and  Boc'chus  routed  wi&  great  slaughter.  The  Moorish 
king,  terrified  by  his  losses,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  betray 
idgurtha  to  Syl^  a  young  nobleman  who  held  the  important  office  of 
qusBtor  in  the  army  of  Mirius ;  and  this  wicked  usurper,  after  haying 
been  exhibited  in  the  conqueror's  triumph,  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison. 

In  the  meantime,  the  baibarous  hordes  of  the  Cim'bri  and  Teutdnes 
were  devastating  Transa^ine  Gaul,  and  had  defeated  the  Roman  aimies 
sent  to  check  their  ravages .  At  length,  their  total  defeat  of  Cae'pio's  army, 
and  slaughter  of  eighty  thousand  men,  spread  such  general  constema- 
tion,  that  the  senate  and  people  combined  to  raise  Minus  to  the  con* 
suiate  a  second  time,  contrary  to  law.  It  was  not,  howler,  until  his 
feurth  consulship  (b.  c.  100),  that  Mdrius  brought  the  Teutones  to  a 
decisive  engagement  at  A'quie  Ldtis.  The  annals  of  war  scarcely  re- 
cord a  more  complete  victory ;  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
invaders  having  been  slain  or  made  prisonera.  He  was  no  less  fortn* 
nate  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cimbrians ;  but  on  this  occasion 
his  old  quttstor,  but  now  his  rival,  Liicius  SyHa,  had  fair  grounds  for 
claiming  a  large  share  in  the  honors  of  the  day.  About  the  same  time, 
a  second  servile  war  in  Sicily  was  terminated :  so  cruelly  was  the  re- 
volt of  these  unhappy  men  punished,  that  more  than  a  million  of  the 
insurgents  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  field,  or  been  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

A  much  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  Marsic,  the  Social,  or  the 
Italic,  was  provoked  by  the  injustice  with  which  the  Romans  treated 
their  Italian  allies.  The  different  states  having  in  vain  sought  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  from  the  senate  and  people,  entered  into  a  secret 
con^iracy,  which  soon  extended  from  the  Lifris  eastward  to  &e  ex- 
tremity of  ancient  Italy.  The  Mar'si,  long  renowned  for  their  braveiyv 
were  foremost  in  the  revolt,  and  hence  £eir  name  is  frequently  given 
to  the  war.  After  a  tedious  contest  of  three  years,  in  which  half  a 
million  of  men  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  the  Romans  granted  the 
freedom  of  their  dty  to  the  states  that  laid  down  their  arms  (b.  c.  87), 
and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Italy. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  exposed  almost  to  equal  danger  in  Asia 
by  the  rising  greatness' of  Mithridites,  the  celebrated  king  of  Pon'tus, 
who,  in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  and  islands 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rhodes.  Mdrius  and 
Syl'Ia  eagerly  contended  for  the  chief  command  in  this  important  war ; 
the  latter  prevailed,  and  procured  the  banishment  of  his  rival,  who  very 
narrowly  es^ped  with  his  life.  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  to  Asia  ; 
but,  dunug  his  absence,  the  consul  Cin'na  recalled  Mdrius,  and  Italy 
was  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  (b.  c.  86).  After  a  severe 
^tniggle,  the  aged  exile  having  everywhere  defeated  the  partisans  of 
the  nobles,  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  and  filled  the  entire 
city  with  slaughter.  Having  caused  the  murder  of  most  of  the  leading 
senators  and  knights  that  had  joined  in  procuring  his  bamshnient^  he 
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dbdsred  himself  consul  wiihoiil  going  thtongh  the  formality  of  an  elec* 
tion,  and  died  soon  after,  in  the  seventy^first  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  meantime,  Syl^a  defeated  the  annies  of  Mithriddtes  in  Greece, 
took  Athens  hy  storm,  slaughtered  its  citizen^ without  mercy  or  com- 
ponction,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Pon'tus  to  solicit  peace.  SyHa 
willingly  consented,  for  he  had  neither  ships  nor  money  to  carry  on 
the  war ;  and  he  longed  impatiently  to  he  in  Italy,  that  he  might  re- 
venge himself  on  his  enemies,  who  were  so  cruelly  persecuting  his 
partisans. 

On  the  news  of  the  aj^roach  of  SyFla  with  a  victorious  army  (b.  c. 
83),  the  consuls  Cin'na  and  Car'bo  made  every  preparation  for  the  im- 
pending war ;  hut  the  former  was  murdered  by  his  mutinous  troops,  and 
the  latter,  though  aided  by  the  younger  M^us,  did  not  possess  abilities 
adequate  to  the  crisis.  After  a  severe  struggle,  Syl'la  prevailed,  and 
became  master  of  Rome.  He  surpassed  even  the  cruelties  of  Mirius, 
slaughtering  without  mercy  not  merely  his  political  opponents,  but  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  discontent  at  his  elevation.  While  the  city  was 
filled  with  mourning  and  constenuition,  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time  (b.  c.  81) ;  but,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  everybody,  he  resigned  his  power  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  He  died  soon  after  (b.  c.  77)  of  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease brought  on  by  intemperance  and  debauchery. 

The  consul  Lep'idus  attempted  to  seize  the  power  which  SyHa  had 
abdicated  ;  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  defeated  in  the  field,  for- 
saken by  his  friends,  and  abandoned  by  his  faithless  wife :  he  sunk 
under  this  complication  of  misfortunes,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
though  the  senate  escaped  this  danger,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Marian  faction  in  Spain  (b.  c.  76),  where  Sert6rius  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  party.  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  management  of  this  war  was  intrusted  to  Pom'pey,  after- 
ward sumamed  the  Great,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  consular  age, 
and  was  still  a  simple  Roman  knight.  Sertorius  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  young  general,  defeating  him  in  several  engagements ;  but  treach- 
ery proved  more  efficacious  than  valor ;  the  bold  adventurer  was  murdered 
by  Perper'na  (b.  c.  73) ;  and  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  their  able  leader, 
were  finally  subdued  by  Pom'pey  (b.  c.  70).  Before  the  Spanish  war 
was  terminated,  Italy  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  daring  revolt  of 
Spar'taeus  (b.  c.  72).  This  dangerous  insurgent,  with  about  eighty  com- 
panions, forced  his  way  out  of  a  school  for  training  gladiators  at  Cap'ua, 
and  resolved,  instead  of  hazarding  his  life  in  the  arena,  for  the  brutal 
spcHt  of  the  Roman  populace,  to  make  war  on  the  republic.  Two  bril- 
liant victories  so  established  his  fame,  that  the  slaves,  deserting  their 
masten,  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  Fresh  successes  now  crowned 
his  arms ;  prators  and  consuls  were  sent  against  him,  and  defeated; 
his  forces  rapidly  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  and 
he  even  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  At  length  the 
praetor  Cras^sus  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  formidable  revolt ;  but 
his  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  union  and  discipline  in 
the  army  of  the  insurgents  (b.  c.  70).    Spar'tacus  himself  fell  in  the 
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field,  and  great  numbers  of  kit  followers  were  cmeifled  bj  tibe  bar- 
barous  conquercnrs. 

Cras'siis  and  Pom'pey  were  chosen  consuls  the  next  year:  both 
were  ambitioui^  of  supr^e  power,  and  both  began  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  people ;  Cras'sus  by  largesses  of  com  and  money,  Pojnfpey  by  re* 
storing  the  tribunitian  power,  and  repealmg  many  of  the  unpopi^ar  lawn 
of  SyFla.  These  measures  gave  Pom^pey  so  much  influence,  that  he 
was  chosen  to  manage  the  war  against  the  Cilician  pirated,  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  of  the  senators ;  and  to  this  commission  there 
were  added,  by  the  M anilian  law,  the  government  of  ^sia,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  war  against  Mithridites  (b.  c.  65).  Little  did  the 
tribune  ManiFius  foresee  uat  he  was  j^acing  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  soon  become  the 
most  strenuous  suf^orter  of  the  senate. 

Pom'^pey  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted ;  he  subdued  Mithridites,  and  established  the  sway  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia.  But  while  he  was  thus 
engaged  gathering  laurels  in  the  remote  east,  the  republic  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  from  the  conspiracy  of  Cat'iline  (b.  c.  62).  The 
original  contriver  of  this  celebrated  conspiracy,  Ser'gius  Cat'iline,  was 
a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  sullied,  however,  by  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery and  crimes.  The  recent  examj^  of  Mirius  and  Syl^ 
stimulated  him  to  attempt  making  himself  master  of  his  country ;  and 
he  found  many  associstes  among  the  profligate  young  nobles,  whos 
their  riotous  extravagance  had  overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  debt.  The 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was 
Sie  vigilance  of  the  consul  Cicero,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  state  by  his  consummate  eloquence  and  great  skill  in 
political  affairs.  His  murder  was  deemed  a  necessary  jnreliminary  to 
any  open  efforts ;  but  Cicero  received  secret  warnings  of  his  danger 
from  Ciirius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  whose  mistress  had  been  bribed 
by  the  consul ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  disconcert  all  the  plans  of 
Cal^iline.  While  the  city  was  alarmed  by  rumors  of  danger,  Cat'iline 
had  the  hardihood  to  present  himself  in  the  senate-house,  where  Cic^ 
pronounced  so  dreadful  an  invective  against  him,  that  the  hardened  con- 
spirator was  unable  to  reply,  and  fled  from  the  city  to  commence  open  war. 

In  the  meantime,  his  associates  in  the  city  attempted  to  form  an  alti- 
ance  with  the  Allob'roges,  a  peoi^e  of  Gaul  that  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  petition  the  senate  for  some  relief  from  the  debt  with  which  their  na* 
tion  was  oppressed.  These  ambassadors  betrayed  the  negotiattons  to 
Cicero,  who  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  he  arrested  tilie  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracv  with  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  on  Uieir  persons.  After  a 
warm  debate  m  the  senate,  it  was  resolved  that  the  traitors  should  be 
put  to  death  ;  Julius  Cesar,  who  was  now  fast  rising  into  notice  as  the 
chief  of  the  popular  party,  protesting  almost  alone  against  the  danger- 
ous precedent  of  violating  the  Porcian  law,  which  forbade  the  capital 
punishment  of  a  Roman  citizen.  When  Cat'iline  heard  the  £iite  of  his 
assoiciatesj  he  attempted  to  lead  his  forces  into  Gaul ;  but  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  consular  anny,  defeated,  and  slain.  So  pleased  were  the 
senate  with  the  conduct  of  .Cicero  on  this  occasion,  that  they  gave 
the  honorable  title  of  Fatheji  of  his  Countat. 


Pom^pey  00cm  afterward  returned  to  Rome,  and  die  oU  jealooaies  be- 
tween him  and  Cras'sua  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  C»aar,  whose  enii« 
nent  abilities  were  now  known  and  yalued,  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
rirals  together,  and  uniting  them  with  himself  in  a  partnership  of 
power,  generally  called  *<  the  first  triumTirate"  (b.  c.  59).  They  were 
supported  in  this  project  by  the  infamous  C16ditts,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  be  revenged  on  Cio6ro  for  hsving  given  evidence  against  him  on 
a  criminal  trial.  To  wreak  his  vengeance  more  eflectually,  he  had 
himself  Utmsferred  from  the  patrician  order  to  the  plebeian,  and  then 
becoming  a  candidate  Ibr  die  tribuneship,  was  elected  without  much  op* 
position.  By  the  exertions  of  C16dius,  Cicero  was  driven  into  banish- 
ment ;  b«t  he  was  honorably  recalled  after  a  yeaPs  exile,  and  restored 
to  his  dignity  and  estates.  While  Clodius,  by  his  violence,  kept  the 
city  in  constant  agitation,  Pom'pey  and  Cras'sns  were  again  elected 
consuls  together;  the  former  chose  Spain,  the  latter  Syria,  for  his 
province,  hoping  that  its  wealth  would  be  the  prey  of  his  boundless 
avarice  (b.  c.  54).  CcBsar  was  in  the  meantime  winning  fame  by  the 
conquest  of  Oaid,  and  establishing  a  military  reputation  which  soon 
eclipsed  that  of  all  his  contemporaries^ 

The  union  of  the  triumvirs  was  first  disturbed  by  the  death  of  Julia, 
Cssar's  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  Pom'pey,  and  exercised 
great  infiuence  over  both  her  fkther  and  her  husband.  But  the  compact 
was  completely  broken  by  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  rash  expe* 
dition  which  Cras'sus  undertook  against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he 
perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  (b.  c.  53). 

Cesar's  victorious  career  in  Gaul  lasted  nearly  eight  years  (from 
B.  c.  57  to  B.  c.  49).  During  this  space  of  time  he  subdued  all  the 
baibavous  and  warlike  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  German 
ocean ;  he  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Germans ;  and,  passing  over  into  Britain,  he  subdued  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Pom'pey  at  first  favored  all  the  projects  of  his  col« 
league,  procured  him  a  prolongation  of  his  command  and  supplies  of 
troops ;  but  he  soon  became  envious  of  exjrfoits  that  obscured  die  ikme 
of  his  own  achievements;  his  creatures  began  to  detract  from  the 
brUliancy  of  Cesar's  victories,  and  many  of  mat  general's  official  let- 
ters were  suppressed  by  the  senate.  It  became  soon  obvious  that  the 
jealousies  of  the  two  surviving  triumvirs  could  be  arranged  only  in  ^ 
field  of  battle,  and  their  partisans  began  to  prepare  for  combat  iong  be- 
fore  the  principals  had  any  notion  of  breaking  the  peace. 

The  contest  began  by  Ciesar's  demanding  permission  to  hold  the 
consulship  while  absent.  He  had  secured  his  interest  and  in* 
creased  his  adherents  by  the  most  lavish  bribes,  having  spent 
nearly  half  a  million  on  the  purchase  of  Cains  Curio  alone.  Thia 
powerful  and  popular  tribune  placed  the  senate  in  a  very  difileuk 
position,  by  proposing  that  both  Pom'pey  and  C»aar  should  re* 
sign  their  offices,  and  retire  into  private  life  (b.  c.  51 )«  Seme 
time  was  wasted  in  negotiations ;  but  at  length  the  senate  (Jan.  7, 
B.  c.  49)  passed  a  decree  by  which  Ccssor  was  commanded  to  disbaild 
his  army  before  a  specified  day,  wider  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enennr.  Mark  Antony  sad  Quin^tiw  Cas'sius,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  put  their  negative  on  tius  vote ;  bat  drair  piesogative  waa  die* 
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puted,  and  a  debate  ensued,  in  the  cour^  of  which  many  aerere 
speeches  were  made  against  them.  Finally,  the  vote  for  suepending 
the  constitution  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  a  very  full  house.  It  was 
decreed  that  "  the  consuls,  prntors,  proconsuls,  and  other  magistrates 
near  Rome,  should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment." 
Antony  and  Cas'sius  fled  from  the  city  the  same  night,  disguised  aa 
slaves.     They  were  followed  by  Curio  and  Cs'lius. 

When  Cesar  received  this  intelligence,  he  resolved  to  march  imme- 
diately into  Italy,  before  Pom'pey  could  collect  forces  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  peninsula.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements  disconcerted 
his  enemies ;  and  the  news  of  his  having  passed  the  Rubicon,  spread 
such  alarm  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  and  Pom^pey's  party  abandoned  the 
city,  leaving  the  public  treasure  behind  them.  All  Itcdy  was  subdued 
in  sixty  days.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Pom'pey  sailed  from  Brundti- 
slum  for  Greece,  abandoning  his  country  to  his  rival.  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia speedily  followed  the  fate  of  the  peninsula. 

Elated  by  this  great  success,  Ccesar  returned  to  Rome,  took  the  funds 
from  the  public  treasury,  and,  after  a  brief  respite  <^  six  or  seven  days, 
set  out  to  attack  Pom'pey's  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  met  with  unex- 
pected resistance  from  the  city  of  Marseilles,  but,  leaving  a  detachment 
to  besiege  the  place,  he  continued  his  march  to  Iler'da,  where  he  found 
his  enemies  posted  under  the  command  of  Afrdnius  and  Petr^ius.  An 
undecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Iler'da ;  but  Cssar,  taking  advantage  of 
the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  his  opponents,  soon  reduced  them 
to  such  straits,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
reduction  of  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  soon  com- 
pleted, and  Cssar  returned  into  Gaul  to  finish  the  siege  of  Marseilles. 
Cffisai^s  presence  soon  forced  the  citizens  to  surrender.  Their  lives 
were  spared,  but  they  were  forced  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  magazines, 
and  money.  But  while  he  was  thus  ever3rwhere  victorious  in  person, 
the  armies  commanded  by  his  lieutenants  met  with  some  reverses  in 
lUyricum  and  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Cesar  was  created  dictator.  Having  made 
proper  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  city,  he  prepared  to  fol- 
low Pom^pey  into  Greece,  where  that  general  had  coUected  an  immense 
army  from  the  principal  states  of  the  east.  His  inferiority  by  sea  ex- 
posed Cesar's  soldiers  to  great  dangers  and  hardships  in  their  passage 
from  Brunddsium  to  Dyrac'chium ;  but  they  were  finally  transported 
into  western  Greece,  and  a  tedious  campaign,  in  which  both  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  reluctant  to  hazard  a  general  engagement. 
From  Epirus  both  armies  moved  into  Thessaly ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  (b.  c.  48),  the  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  worid,  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Pharsdlia.  Pom^pey's  forces  were  completely 
routed,  their  camp  stormed,  and  the  bodies  of  fugitives  that  preserved  a 
semblance  of  regularity  in  their  retreat,  forc^  to  3rield  themselves 
prisoners.  The  unfortunate  general  himself  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  when  his  squadron  of  cavaliy,  on  which  he 
placed  his  principal  reliance,  were  routed,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  whence 
he  fled  in  disguise  when  the  enemy  began  to  storm  his  entrenchments. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Pom^pey  fled  to  the  ^gean  sea,  probably 
destgniBg  to  renew  the  war  in  Syita ;  but  finding  tiM  Asiatic  stales  in- 


elbed  to  withcbrliw  their  allegiance  when  they  heaid  of  his  defeat,  he 
steered  for  Egypt,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  trusting  he  would 
receive  protection  from  the  young  king  of  that  country,  with  whose  fa- 
ther he  had  been  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship.  But  the 
guardians  of  the  young  king  resolved  to  murder  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tive, and  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  crime  to  Septim'ius,  a  Roman 
deserter,  and  Achil'las,  the  captain  of  the  Egyptian  guards.  Liican 
has  given  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  catastrophe* 

*<  Kow  in  the  lioat  defenlieleM  Pompejr  sate, 
SnrroiiBded  and  abandoned  to  hii  fate ; 
Nor  long  they  held  him  in  their  power  abroad. 
Ere  every  villain  drew  his  ruthless  sword : 
The  chief  perceived  their  purpose  soon,  and  spread 
His  Roman  sown,  with  patience,  o'er  his  head : 
And  when  the  cursed  Achillas  pierced  his  breast. 
His  rising  indignation  close  repressed* 
No  sighs,  no  groans  his  dignity  profaned, 
No  tears  his  still  unsullied  glory  stained : 
TJnmoved^nd  firm  he  fixed  him  on  his  seat. 
And  died — as  when  he  lived  and  conquered — great/' 

At  the  sad  sight  of  the  Egyptian  treachery,  Cornelia's  attendants^ 
disregarding  her  lamentations,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  se». 
pom'pey's  body  was  flung  into  the  waves,  bnt  it  was  dragged  out  in  the 
iight  by  one  Cor'dus,  who  had  been  Pom^pey's  qtuestor  in  Cy^pnis, 
and  interred  with  the  Roman  rites  of  sepulture.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  his  ashes  were  subsequently  removed  to  Italy,  and  deposited  in  a 
vault  in  his  Alban  villa,  by  Cornelia:  but  Jj^can  asserts  that  they  re- 
mained  in  Egypt,  and  remonstrates  against  the*  neglect  shown  to  the 
lemains  of  the  hero* 

SscTioN  VIL— TAe  E^UiMuhfM^  of  the  Bonum  .Emptrs* 

FROM  B.  C.  48   TO   B.  C.  30. 

Thb  news  of  Pom'pey's  death  occasioned  a  fresh  division  among 
his  fugitive  friends.  Many  who  were  attached  personally  to  him,  and 
who  held  out  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  at  their  head,  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  the  conqueror's  clemency.  Cornelia  returned  to 
Italy,  well  knowing  that  she  had  Nothing  te  apprehend  from  Cesar. 
Cito,  with  Pom'pey's  two  sons,  remained  in  Africa,  and  marched  over- 
land to  join  Vdrus  and  Jiiba,  king  of  Numidia.  We  shall  see  imme* 
diaiely  how  they  renewed  the  war,  and  exposed  the  victor  to  fresh 
fodgues  and  dangers. 

Cssar,  immediately  after  his  victory,  commenced  a  close  punuit  of 
his  competitor ;  and  did  not  hear  of  his  death  mttii  his  arrival  in  Aiex« 
andria,  when  messengers  from  the  Egyptian  king  brought  him  Pom'- 
pey'e  head  and  ring.  Cesar  turned  with  disgust  from  these  relics.  He 
ordered  the  head  to  be  inhumed  with  due  honor ;  and  to  show  his  dis- 
approbation  of  Egyptian  treachery,  he  caosed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
near  Pom^p^s  tomb,  dedicated  to  Nem'esis,  the  avenging  power  of 
cruel  and  inhuman  deeds.  His  next  task  was  to  arrange  £be  disputed 
miccessioa  of  the  crown ;  but,  seduced  by  the  chaims  of  the  princess 
Cleoptoa,  he  diawed  an  mdue  preference  Sax  her  interests,  Mid  thus 
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bdiieed  the  partiMiis  of  tbe  youBg  kinf  Ptoleoiy  to  take  up  amtt.  Ao 
Cssar  had  only  brottght  a  handful  of  men  with  him  to  Alexandria,  h# 
was  exposed  to  gfeat  danger  by  this  sudden  bufst  of  insuirecdon.  A 
fierce  battle  was  fought  in  the  city.  Cttsair  succeeded  in  firing  tho 
Egyptian  fleet ;  but  imfertanaitely  the  flames  extended  to  the  celebrated 
public  library,  and  the  greatfeer  part  of  that  magnificent  collection  of  die 
most  valuaUie  works  of  ancient  times  perilled  in  the  flames.  After  the 
struggle  had  been  preCraeted  for  some  time,  Cesar  at  length  received 
reinforcements  from  Syria,  and  aoon  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies. 
From  Egypt  he  marched  against  Pham4ces,  the  unnatural  son  of  the 
great  Mithriddtes,  and  subdued  him  so  easily,  that  he  described  the 
campaign  in  ti^ee  wofds,  **  Tbni,  Vini,  Vicr---(/  eamet  ^  '<n0,  /  can* 
^uered)» 

Having  thus  settled  the  aflTairs  of  the  East,  he  departed  for  Rome, 
having  been  created  dictator  in  his  absence ;  and  found  on  his  return 
the  affairs  of  the  cit^  in  ^  greatest  confusion,  caused  by  the  quarrels 
between  Antony  and  DolabeHa.  Cesar  with  difllcultv  reconciled  their 
differences,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  war  in  Africa 
against  Cito  and  the  sons  of  Pom'pey.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he 
did  not  find  victory  quite  so  easy  an  he  had  anticipated ;  but  at  length 
he  forced  his  enemies  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thap^sns,  and  gave 


them  a  complete  overthrow.  Thence  he  advanced  to  U'tica,  whieh 
was  garrisoned  by  the  celebrated  Cdto,  whoae  hostility  to  Caesar  wal 
inflexible.  It  was  not,  however,  onpported  by  his  followen;  and 
Cto,  seeing  his  friends  resolved  on  yielding,  committed  suicide.  The 
sons  of  Pom^pey  made  tkeir  escape  into  Spain,  where  they  soon  col* 
looted  a  Ibnmdable  paity. 

Having  concluded  the  African  war  in  about  Are  mmiths,  CsMsr 
returned  to  Rome  ^b.  c.  45)  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  The  senate  placed 
no  boundft  to  their  adulation,  passing,  in  their  excessive  flattery,  the 
limits  even  of  ordinary  decency.  They  decreed  that  in  his  triumph 
his  chariot  should  be  dbrawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  those  of  Jiipiter 
and  the  San :  they  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years,  and  inspector  of 
morais  fbr  three  years :  they  commanded  his  statue  to  be  placed  in  the 
eapit<^,  opposite  to  that  of  Jiipiter,  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  beneath 
his  feet,  and  with  the  fdlowing  inscription,  '*  To  Cssar,  ^e  demigod." 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  ^e  dictator  distinguished  himself  by 
several  acts  of  olemency,  more  truly  honorable  to  his  character  than 
all  the  titlea  oefeiferred  upon  him  by  a  servile  senate.  Having  provided 
bt  the  safety  of  the  city  durina  his  absence,  he  hasted  into  Spain  to 
terminate  the  civil  war  by  cruuiing  the  relics  of  his  opponents,  who 
Still  made  head  under  the  sons  of  Pont^pey.  Early  in  the  ^ring 
(pv  o«  44)|  the  two  attnies  met  in  the  plains  of  MunMa :  the  battle  was 
asduoQs  and  well  omtested ;  Ccesar  had  never  been  exposed  to  such 
danger ;  even  his  veterans  began  to  give  ground.  By  leading,  how* 
ever,  his  favorite  tenth  legion  to  the  oharge,  he  restored  the  fortune  of 
the  field,  and  his  exertions  weie  erowned  with  a  decisive  vicUwy, 
which  put  an'ond  to  the  .warv  The  older  of  Pommy's  g<ms  was  taken 
and  slain';  Sex^taa  the  younger  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Celtib6ria. 

Having  thus  sompletely  efttitoguiahed  the  last  embera  of  the  wrii 
welv  CsNiar  eentenytated  several^  vast  designs  Am  extending  and  inb 


ftmiAg  the  empire  be  had  acquired.  He  resolved  t6  revenge  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Cras^stiB  on  the  Parthians ;  he  undertook  to  rebuild  and 
repair  several  towns  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  dig  a 
new  bed  for  the  Tiber,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  Os^tia,  and  to  cut 
a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  But  these  gigantic  projects 
did  not  compensate,  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  criminal 
design  he  was  understood  to  have  formed  of  making  hhnself  king  of 
Rome.  Mark  Antony,  it  is  supposed  at  Cnsar^s  secret  instigation,  of- 
fered ^e  dictator  a  regal  crown  at  the  feast  of  the  Lupercdlia,  which 
Caesar,  perceiving  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
tefose :  Antony,  however,  had  it  entered  in  the  public  acts,  "  That  by 
the  command  of  the  people,  as  consul,  he  had  offered  the  name  of 
king  to  Cnsar,  perpetual  dictator ;  and  that  Ceesar  would  not  accept  of 
it." 

A  large  body  of  the  senators,  regarding  Ctesar  as  a  usurper,  con- 
spired for  his  destruction,  among  whom  Brdtus  and  Cas'sius  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  They  resolved  to  put  their  plot  into  execution  in 
the  senate-house  (March  15,  b.  c.  44)  ;  but  they  very  narrowly  escaped 
detection,  from  a  variety  of  untoward  accidents.  As  soon  as  Cttsar 
had  taken  his  place,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  conspirators,  one  of 
whoih,  pretending  to  urge  some  request,  held  him  down  by  his  robe  r 
fliis  was  ^tke  signal  agreed  upon ;  the  other  conspirators  rushed  upon 
film  vFith  their  daggen,  and  he  fell,  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds, 
at  the  base  of  Pom^pey's  statue.  The  murdereiB  had  no  sooner  finished 
^ir  work,  than  Biiitus,  lifting  up  his  dagger,  congratulated  the  senatoi 
and  Ciciro  in  particular,  on  the  recovery  of  Mberty ;  but  the  senators, 
seized  with  astonishment,  rushed  from  the  capitol  and  hid  themselves 
lA  their  own  houses.  TranquiUity  prevafled  until  the  day  of  Ciesar's 
fimeral,  when  Mark  Antony,  by  a  studied  harangue,  so  inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  diat  they  stormed  the  senate-house,  tore  \sp 
its  benches  to  make  a  funeral  pile  for  the  body,  and  raised  such  a  con* 
ilagration  that  several  houses  were  entirely  consumed.  This  was  a 
clear  warning  to  the  conspirators,  who  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
prepared  to  defend  ^emselves  by  force  of  arms. 

Mark  Antony  long  deceived  Uie  conspirators  by  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  and  an  affected  anxiety  to  procure  an  act  of  amnesty ;  but 
when  joined  by  Oct6vius  Ciesar,  &e  nephew  and  heir  of  the  murdered 
dictator,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  proposed  extraordinary  honors  to 
4ie  memory  of  Cesar,  with  a  r^igious  supplication  to  him  as  a  divin*' 
ity.  Br6tus  and  Cas^sius  at  length  discovering  that  Antony  meditated 
nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affairs  were  daily  growing  more  desper- 
ate, left  Italy,  and  sought  reftige  in  the  East.  Octivius  Cttsar,  beconi« 
ing  jealous  of  Antony,  joined  the  party  of  the  senate ;  and  Antony, 
retiriag  into  Cisalpine  Ga«d,  levied  an  army  of  veterans,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  armies  of  the  repub^,  in  which  both  the  consids 
were  slain.  Antony,  defeated  m  the  field,  fled  to  Lep^idus  in  Spain : 
and  Octivius  Cesar,  whom  the  death  of  the  consuls  had  placed  at  the- 
head  of  the  amy,  entered  seoietly  into  a  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  senate.  Their  nmtaal  interests  1^  to  the  femiatton  of  a 
kague  between  OetdmS)  Lep'idus,  and  Anseny,  ea&ed  the  second  tn-^ 
VBvinle  (November  87,  a*  0. 4d)>  sttd  their  confederacy  waa  eemienisd 
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by  the  blood  of  tbe  noblest  citixene  of  Rome,  ebed  in  a  pravcriplioii 
nore  ruthless  and  sanguinary  than  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
most  illustrious  of  the  victims  was  the  celebrated  Cic6rO)  whose  severe 
invectives  against  Antony  had  procured  him  the  relentless  hatred ^f  the 
triumvir.  Octavius  is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  before  consenting  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced,  and  tiie 
most  patriotic  of  her  recent  statesmen ;  but  at  length  he  permitted  the 
fatal  consent  to  be  extorted,  and  Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  a  band  of  assas^ 
sins,  headed  by  a  tribune  whom  he  had  formerly  defended  and  preserved 
in  a  coital  cause. 

The  triumvirs  having  taken  vengeance  on  their  enemies  in  Italy,  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  carrying  on  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas^sius.  Mace- 
donia became  the  theatre  of  the  new  civil  war :  the  republicans  at  first 
seemed  destined  to  conquer ;  they  appeared  to  possess  superior  talents 
and  greater  forces  by  land  and  sea.  But  in  the  ddkible  battle  at  Phi- 
lip'pi,  fortune  rather  than  talent  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs ;  and 
Cas^sius  destroyed  himself  after  the  first  contest,  and  Brdtus  after  the 
second  (b.  c.  42).  Antony  made  a  cruel  use  o(  his  victory,  putting  to 
death  his  political  opponents  without  mercy.  Octavius  emulaied  the 
crimes  of  his  colleague,  and  treated  the  most  illustrious  of  his  prison- 
ers with  barbarity  and  abusive  language. 

After  his  victory  Antony  visited  Greece;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  most  refined  flattery.  Thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  East  came  to  offer  him  homage ;  but  he  waa 
most  gratified  by  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Cleopitra,  who  rendered 
the  voluptuous  triumvir  a  captive  to  her  charms.  Resigning  all  his 
plans  of  war  against  the  Parthians,  he  followed  this  celebrated  beauty 
into  Egypt,  and  in  her  company  neglected  all  care  of  public  afiairs. 
Octdvius  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  the 
most  efiicacious  means  for  securing  the  permanence  of  his  power. 
Lucius  the  brother,  and  Ful'vii  the  wife  o[  Antony,  excited  a  new  war 
against  Octivius ;  but  they  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  capture  of  their 
principal  stronghold,  Periisia  (b.  c.  41),  rendered  Cesar's  nephew 
master  of  Italy,  and  almost  the  recognised  heir  of  his  uncle's  power. 

Antony  was  still  immersed  in  pleasure  at  Alexandria,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  account  of  his  brother's  defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party  in 
Italy ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard  that  Octdvius  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  both  Gauls,  and  had  got  all  the  legions  into  his  hands  that  wei« 
quartered  in  those  districts.  He'^  was  roused  by  these  tidings  from  his 
lethargy,  and  immediately  proceeded  toward  Italy ;  but  blaming  Ful'via 
for  all  his  disasters,  he  treated  her  with  so  much  contempt,  that  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  circumstance  paved  the  way  to  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  Antony  married  Octdvia,  the  half-sister  of  his  rival,  and  a 
new  division  was  made  of  the  Roman  empire.  Sex'tus  Pom'pey,  who 
during  the  troubles  had  become  powerftil  by  sea,  was  included  in  the 
new  arrangements,  and  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  several  important  islands. 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  triumvirs  rendered  peace  of  short 
duration.  Octdvius  drove  Pom^pey  from  Sicily,  and  compelled  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  East,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  one  of  Antony's 
lieutenants ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  deprived  Lep'idus  of  all  bis. 
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WW  thiii  mcydfmgt8^iigfli,.i«y  jirt-  haja^lf  1y  in  mamoebttfM  irttt 
•gaiiattks  FavtliiMdif  «itat  wiHeh  M*retaM|i«i  to  AkaAdlift,,uid'l(Mil 
«tt  Mgttfd  t»hii  daraBtir  otliB  wiertot'iii'tlMneonpaiijr  of  Clecrjilmri 
Octim  w^in  to  ikk'  Bait,  hapittf  to  wiiMiaw  her  hodb^d  horn  Um 
fateu»ta|^  0ina';  iiffe  the  utteaatedl' tiionmt  mined  te  eM*  hM^  eat 
MBt  her  «^ien  tdietiifir  home;  He  uwmpi»tedi  ihii  iiketik  bf  ftenfdhi# 
her  s  bill  <f  .diveseey  ebd  profeeeiii|f»  pieeieee  matfiiffe  wiili  OtMflf 
tm.  PrefeHitkiii8''iirMesp  wbie  nMbMlf  nMde  e«  £ith  sklee ;  bM 
Aaiony's  debeeeherf,  end  efcvrerjr  to  llie  cipritee  of  en  tbeodoiiell 
tmiiBA,  diafveted  hie  bee!  fttetadev  <nd-  tamy  0f  .theoi  deeertine  hM 
kmight  sBchaB  aoeoeiil  of  liieetiraweeuee  toltoine,  thait  the  liMUgiieilf 
cMiSBae  pieeeede  dteefew  for^epoftiflg' lila  flrom:  Ae' coneuMrip. 

Tte  gieat:iiTide  were  toon  i»«eidiiidse  for*  aislieik  AtttOB^  hid  tM 
■Mlinviiieraiie  fortes ;  but  Oot^nWi  bil4ithe  advt«iaii|fe  of  a  mora  dttMi^ 
piiaed  amf^  eadyeiiieagrifleppMnuMe^a  bieMir  eeciee.  'Ilieiy  fteete  m4 
annie*  weeesfioD  atoeettabfed  at  ^ioyyeiift  eidei  of  thegtalf  df  AibI»^Mim 
where  they  remained  for  several:  uontiif  without  MtAHkg  !•  a  dudirt^tf 
igB^Hmigu  At  lenflUii  Anfonyv  iReiigated  hf  Cleoptea,4bMied  the 
itfal  lasolidiowof  tdeoidiiig  the  oeiileei  by  a  nairal  blMJile.  The  Atotif 
setoff  the  ppotn^aeDryof  Ac'iiiin'(6epteittber  2^>e.  o.  9t),  while  tlM» 
loetfle  anniee,  daawn  iij^  on^the  ehote^,  wen  tUtitpM  epeetatore  <<  thtf^ 
battle.  For  a  long  thneaaceeai  wae  d^aMift^  ttttfl  Cleoptet^  weaiM^ 
with  expoctaiiDny  and  orreteotie  with^fbaJS  tmekpeefodl^  laeked  aboM^ 
mti  fled  towaid  the  Petoponneeoe  wMi^the  £gypii«n  squedMiw  ef  eiHijF 
ead ;  and,  what  is  more  swrptiAhlj,  AniNMtjr  himsel/,  w^  regaidleee  ef 
bia  ioBOr/ibi  after  her,  abiMdoiSiig  Ms  meta  who  ee  fift^Tomtf  M* 
poaed  thei»  ln«a  Ibv  hie  iniaMet..  The  betlie,  netw4thetMdhlg,  oodv 
tinaed  till  fire  in  the  evening,  when  Antony'e  feretes  were  partly  t^ 
aoraaed  to  aabnii  by  Ai^  gre^  eondeet  of  Agrip^pe,  sad  'partfy  permded 
by  the  iibeial  proMiMe  of  (>eiMii*.  Th^  amy  ef  Aatotiy  <f6M  neH 
belieiie  m  the  ftghtof  th^iv  goAemlf  and  hM  m  for  eefttd^daysi  hi  4jt^ 
ftmtmkm  of  hie  retarding  to  Joi»  them ;  bal  heai^  iA>'tidhig«  oThitf; 
wid  beih^44aditdd  1^  their  allieey  they  haeied  to  itfdte  terms  wW  Am^ 
eopewefer/ 

A&feny^aMJCIeepitoii  eoutittued  theii^dight  to  Bsypl^  whl»re  theq«HMMlf 
diqrix^^  Mere  ooatage  atfd  eiA^iprfsiiig  spiarit'  ttem  h^  lover.  Sb& 
turned  ^nmof^hw  galleyv  to  be  darned  oter  the  Manns  (bf  9*e2)  ihM^ 
ibb  Red  eea;  pvopoi^g  le  «t^  here^,  w^her  trMeims^  in  aioitm^ 
kM*n  woild^bitttUie  Ai«biiMi  hlM^ng  borhed  herv^sbels,  sfi^  wtii^ 
faeed  to-  abewdon  a*  deef  gH  eo  AiD  of  diffi^iMes,  and  ehe^  therefore  eom^ 
neaced  tetiiyinf  •the  eteMW»«f  fcer  htetdoih,  and  meMtig  prepMUimtf 
te  wwv  Abe  4lM  eeieiMd^ Ai^^  aaeiettttkoe,  ad&eiiaing  hersdlf  to-all 
the  priiiee«  in  cfa^  afliaiibei  of  Antony.  WhAd  Cl^topdtra  w»iiii'^thUA  enw 
ployed,  Antony  exhibited  the  most  lamentable  weahiMbtt't  at' -iMtblf 
affected  to  imitate  Tfmon  the  misanthrope,  and  shut  himself  up  witfaoot 
either  friends  or  domestics ;  but  his  natural  temper  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  this  state,  and  quitting  his  cell,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
feasting  and  every  kind  of  extravagance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  forces  of  Octivius  advanced  on  each  aide  of 
Egypi.   Con>61iue  GaMus  toA  poeaeaaion  <rf  Paret6ninm,  which  waa  the 
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kajr  </ Xin<^  on  the  West  side ;  and  Astoqr,  wko  «p«^dM  wUi  hn  tet 
tiid  aormj  to  wmt  it  out  of  Us  hands,  wiu  forcod  to  lotke  with  enU 
loss,  espociltUy  of.  hit  ships.  Pel6siaiki|  the  eastern  seouiitf  of  tho 
kingdom,  was  sorrendsrsd  to  OctiniiiB  at  the  firat  siiinaxm»:  it  was  i»- 
poftod  that  Soledcus  the  goTemorbetmyed  the  place  bj  Cleop6tafs 
frders ;  but  she,  to  clear  herself  fitom  such  an  impntatim,  deliTned  vp 
his  wife  and  children  into  Anieny's  Imnds.  CflBsar  adTsaced  ta  besi^gs 
j|ifCKsnddia:  Antony  mais  sn  ef&rt  to  impeido  his  march,  but  he  was 
sWdon^d  by  hiis  aoldien ;  and  finding  he  could  not  die  with  glory  in 
tbe  fi0ld,  he  retained  t6  Alexandria,  OTeroome  with  rage  and  fiunr,  ran- 
Mg  and  crying  oat,  f'  that  Cleopitra  had  betrayed  ImttyWhen  he  had 
mined  all  hds  fortunes  for  her  sske  afcme.*  The  queen,  hearing  his 
violent  traasportSf  retired  in  terror  to  a  monument;  she  had  siectedf 
seoured  the  doors,  and  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  of  her  death. 
Upon  this  news,  Antony  attemt»ted  to  commit  suieidevand  inflicted  oa 
kunaelf  a  moxtal  wound :  hearing,  howerer,  in  the  midst  of  his  agdnies, 
that  Cleoptoa  stiU  Uved  he  caused  himself  to  he  transported'  to  her 
mmumenti  and  expired  in  h«r  presence* 

Cleoptoa  seems  to  haye  forttied  some  llopo  of  obtiining  the  same 
influence  pver  Octivius  Cssar  that  she  bad  exercised  orsr  Aritony ;  but 
finding,  the  conqueror  insensible  to  her  charms,  snd  having  recetTsA 
secret  information  thiit'he  resenred  her  to  adorn  his  trimn^  she  bribeii' 
%  countryman  to  convey  an  asp  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs,  and  apfdied 
the  Yenomous  creature  to  her  arm,  and  thus  died.  Egypt  was  then 
icKlucedinto  the  form  of  a  Roman  provinoe)  and  its  iannense  riches 
transported  to  Rome,  which  enaUed  Octivius  to  pay  all  he'  owbd  to  hie 
aoldiecs.  Onhiajretittn  to  Ro«w,  the  senate  saluted  him  by  the  hoii* 
oraUe  nan^  of  Augus'tus,  snd  by  a  unanimous  vete  ceoeeded  to  hiaa 
the.  ^n^iro  ^thoii^  of  the  state. 

The  era  of  the  Roman  empire  is  usually  dated  firom  Jan.  1st,  n.  o. 
9^  TW  tiUe  of  Augus'tus  was  at  firat  ooiy  personal,  and  did  not  iCon« 
vey  any  id^a  of  sovereignty :  several  of  the  in^rial  fondly  took  it  whs^ 
never  were  emperors,  such  as  German'icus.  The  fiNnale  line,  wlw  had 
not  the  least  shadow  of  sovereignty  with  the  Romans,  had  it  as  Ant6nis 
Major  ;  and  thus  Liv^ia  first  took  the  name  of  Augusta  when  ahe  was 
adopted,  by  her  husband's  will,  into  the  Julisa  family. :  After  the  time 
oif  Dibclteiaa  it  .ws^  changed  into  Sem'per  Augus'tua ;  and  this  title  was, 
in  modem,  times,  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Ausiiia. 
It  may  appHoar  surprising  that  the  Romans  made  no  vigorous  effort  i& 
recover  their  republican  constituticm ;  b«t,  in  truth,  Roman  liberty  wasf 
d^plnoyed  i^bon  the  Grac'chi.were  murdered:  all  the  subsequent  ci«iL 
dissensions  were  contests  for  power  between  differei^  sectionB  of  the 
oligarchy  j  and  the  people,  weary  of  the  oppressian  of  the  aristocracy, 
g)adly  sought,  shelter  fix>m  the  lyraony  of  the  nobles  in  the  despotic  s waf 
w  a  aingle  master. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GEOiHlAFHICAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONmTION  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Section  l^^Ewoj^ean  Oomtriei.'-^pam. 

Ik  gtmenl  the  boimdariet  of  the  Roman  enmiro  may  be  doaeribed  as 
ike  gntit  weatem  ocean,  the  ri^eri  Rhine  and  Danube  in  Bunme,  thO' 
dnia  of  Momit  Caueaans,  the  river  Eufrfuitea  and  the  Syrian  deaerts' 
in  Aaia,  and  the  aandy  deaerta  of  Africa.    It  thua  inchided  the  iaireat' 
poitions  of  the  known  worid  aononndkig  the  Mediterranean  aea. 

Its  moat  weatem  pnmnoe  waa  &e  Spaniah  peninanla,  wfaoae  bomid* 
ariea,  being  fixed  by  nature,  continue  nntaried.  Tliia  great  coontryi 
anally  called  Iberia  by  the  Greeka,  eidfeer  from  a  colony  of  Iberiana, 
or  from  the  river  Ibema  (JB^ro),  waa  known  to  the  Romana  by  the  namea. 
Hiapania  or  Heaperin.  It  waa  naoally  divided  into  three  great  portiona,> 
Lnaitania,  Betica  or  Hiapania  Ulterior,  and  Tanraconenaia  or  Hiapania 
CiterKV* 

The  chief  islands  were  the  major  and  minor  Baleirea  (Ifofarvs  moA 
Jfiasrca),  whoae  inhabitanta  were  celebrated  for  their  akill  aa  riingera 
and  arehera. 

SscTiON  II.— 2VaJi«a^wi«  OauL 

ANcnirr  Oanl  waa  boanded  on  the  north  and  aouA  by  the  aea,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pjnrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  rivera  Rhine  and  Var. 
It  waa  divided  into  three  great  sections,  Ber  gia,  Aqfoit^ia,  and  Ghdiia 
Pi6pria ;  in  which  the  language,  mannera,  and  customa,  differed  con« 
SMatu^y. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Gaula,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
waa  dnndical ;  they  worshipped  a  anpreme  deity  called  H^ns,  or  ^sar, 
to  whom  they  believed  the  oak  to  be  sacred,  especially  if  the  paraaitical 
plant  called  miatletoe  were  found  growing  upon  it.  Their  rilea  were- 
very  aanguinary :  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  their  grovea  and 
cixclea  of  atone;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  their  nobleaoccaaionallyvolnnteared 
to  offer  themaelves  upon  the  national  altara.  Tempos  were  not  erected 
in  Gaul,  until  after  ita  oonquest  by  the  Romana ;  but  kmg  before  thai 
period  the  worship  of  a  crcrwd  of  inferior  deitiea  ha&  been  isliodaoed. 

The  aeveral  Gallic  tribea  were  naiially  independent  of  each  other ;, 
but  on  great  occaaiona  a  general  eonncil  of  the  nation  waa  awfnmened, 
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especially  when  pfepuatione  were  made  for  any  of  the  ^Tieat  migrafioiii 
which  proved  so  calamitoua  to  Greece  and  Italy.  Their  superior  valor 
xendered  these  tribes  very  formidable  to  all  the  southern  nations ;  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  Romans  fought  with  others  for  conquest,  but 
with  the  Gauls  for  actual  existence.  But  from  the  time  of  the  subju^ 
gation  of  their  country  by  Julius  Cesar,  their  valor  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  together  with  their  liberty ;  they  never  revolted,  except 
when  the  extortions  of  their  rulers  became  insupportable  ;  and  thcor 
^orts  were  neither  vigorous  nor  well-directed.  In  no  province  did 
Roman  civihzation  produce  ^e^ter  effects  than  in  Gaul ;  many  public 
works  of  stupendous  size  and' immense  utility  were  constructed;  roads 
were  constructed  and  paved  with  stone ;  durable  bridses  were  built, 
and  aqiiedncfts  formed  to 'supply  the  cities  wiih  watei.  Remsdos  of 
these  mighty  works  are  still  to  be  found,  and  they  can  not  be  viewed 
without  wonder  and  adauMUn« 

T\H0Vim  Biilaia  was  not  reduced  to  Iht  form'ef  «:R«ttilii  pgsniiee 

iQitil. long  after  the  time  oC  Julius  Ctesar,  yet,  aa  that  general  .brought  it" 
nomiaiiUy  usdftr  subJMtioa,  it  will  be  better  to  dMCsibe  >it»  aabient  state- 
bass  than  to  inAemipt  the  histoiy  of  the  empiie  in  aeHbsequeni  chaplei; 
The  nani»af  Biilatn  waif  onginaily  give&  to  the  ehisler  of  islands  m 
iti»  Athintienow  called  Biilasb,  the  largeet  of  wfaiidi.boffe  the  name  6f 
AibiiDD*  •  The  southern  pari  of  Albion,  oc  Rngjend,  waa  oiij|iiiaUy  cok^ 
i^sed  ft&m  Gaul*;  the  tabes  thai  iabdbited^  ^  eestand  nox^  are  saidt* 
te  hams  been'of  Genaan  descent ;  and  th0re  ie  a  oonstant  tradstaoa,  that' 
^  Snols  in*  Ike  nouthwesl  came  origsnally  from  bdaad.   * 

Tiqit  'paitof  Britaw  now  inclxid^  id  the  kingdom,  of  £nglaiid  and' 
principality  of  Wales,  was  anciently  divided  among  seventeen  thbesilo' 
#hem  probnUy  aooe  of  in&nbt  note  were  subject.^ 

The  principality  of  Wides^  israserly  comprehoiding  &^ 
beyond  the  Severn,  was  inhabited,  in  the  Roman  times,  by  the  Siklres, 
the  Dem'etA,  and  the  Ordoyices*  The  last-named  tribe  possessed  North 
Wales,  and  long  bade  defiance  to  the  Roman  power  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses*  The  island  of  MtSna  {Anglesey^,  celebnted  as  die  ancitot 
aeaitvoF  the  Diuids,  belonged  to  the  Oidovfces. 

71he;inhabjitaiits  of  the  couAlry  beyond  the  Firdie  of  Solway  and  the* 
VwA  Were. named  Mfetib  and  Caleddnii,  but,  in  a  later  age,  the  Pictei 
and  Scots.  Juvema,  or  Uiber'nia  {Ireland)^  was  known  only  by  mskB 
tp  ibe  Slomane. 

Thf ee  walisi  strengthened  by  castles,  were  euceessively  raised  tc^ 
dbeck  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  aad  Seots  by  the  emperors  Adrian, 
Aeloniiiui,  and  Seveais.    The  last  was  the  most  inipoTtaat,  aoeording 
to  Gasvien^  who  seems  to  have  traced  it  with  great  care.    It  begmn  at 
Bhilobul/giiHiirAilaM«)y on  thelrish:sea,  kept  afaogthe  side  oftSolway> 
Visthy  by.  Bur^^pon^eaiids,  to.  Lugonal^ai  (C<ir/^«),  wheee  ii  pae^d? 
theiltdnsi  (i£^)l     Thenee  it  ivaedanied  oi^  over^ha  ^Me  riverJ^Can>- 
hkAi  Livieg,  end  Miresev  iiite  4he  Nofthnariiiian  ihi^  akw  which  it . 
pflw^tsL ihe  Geamim  eprian.    This  walb^wes  about  .el£|kl  net  tUek,* 
M^.waa^ntaetedibyia  dikbtwake^jpaide^taBoad. 
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When  Britain  was  first  vittted  b^  the  RbmanB,  the  itthabitsnts  had 
msie  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  Their  cowdtiy  was  wdl 
peojpled  and  stocked  with  cattle  ;  ihw  houses  were  as  good  as  those 
of  Uie  Gauls,  and  they  used  iion  and  copper  plates  for  monej.  Thof 
made  little  use  of  clothes,  instead  of.  which  diey  painted  and  tattooed 
their  skins.  In  war  they  made  use  of  chsriots,  with  sharp  blade*  fixed 
to  the  axle-Ciees,  which  th^y  drove  at  full  speed  against  the  hostile  ranks. 
Their  chief  traffic  was  with  the  Gauk  &nd  the  Phdenicians,  who  came 
to  the  Cassitez'ides  (Sdlly  idmM)^  for  tin.  little  is  known  respecting 
their  feligiout  except  that  they  were  held  in  mental  thraldom  by  a  caste 
of  priests  named  Druids,  and  that  they  were  gnilty  of  offering  hnmaa 
sacrifices  to  their  gods.  Ench  tribe  had  its  own  king ;  but  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  common  chief  was  elected,  who  possessed,  however,  Ittde 
more  than  a  nominal  authority*  The  most  singular  monument  of  the 
Druids  remaining  is  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  a  circular  edifice  of 
enormous  stones,  which  probably  was  the  national  temple.  Britain  was 
finaUy  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  fifth  centnry. 

Sncf  laii^Vv— TV  IMhtm  Praomus  of  (ht  Empirt. 

Italt,  Greece,  Sicily,  Macedon,  &c.,  having  been  already  deacribeS 
in  former  chapters,  we  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  Roman  anpiie 
in  Europe  by  n  notice  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  which 
we^  formed  into  provinces  during  the  reign  of  Augus'tus  Caesar. 

Vindelic'ia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by 
the  iB'nus  (/»»),  on  the  west  by  Helvetia  {^SwUzerlani),  and  on  the 
south  by  Rhs'tia :  it  derived  its  name  ftom  the  river  Y indo  (the  Weri^ 
Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Vindelic'ii  and  Brigan^tii.  Two  others  are 
menlioBed  by  Horace  in  his  ode  celebrating  the  conquest  of  this  country 
by  Tiberius  and  Drdsus,  addressed  to  Augus'tus : — 

«<  Of  late  tke  VMeHdaiw  kneir 

Thy  sk91  la  arms,  and  felt  fhy  ihvotd, 
Wken  Dnirat  the  Qmamm  slew. 

And  JSrcnm'rvift,  a  lawleM  horde. 
Ttie  towen  which  covered  all  uonnd 
The  nigged  Alpfe'  eaotfiiMms  height. 
By  him  were  levelled  with  the  gvoond, 
Aad  BMne  than  .once  confeised  hii  alight^ 

Their  principal  towns  were  Augus'ta  Vindelicorum  {Angthurgh)  and 
Brigan'tia  {Bregenz\  ^either  of  which  were  remarkable  in  ancient  his- 
toiy.     The  principal  rivers  were  the  Vedo  and  the  Ly'cus  {L^eh). 

Bhx'tia  nearly  coincided  with  the  countiy  now  caUed  the  territoiy  of 
the  Orisons ;  it  had  Vindelic'ia  on  the  north,  the  ^'nus  (/nit)  on  the 
east,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Lacus  Verb^nus  {Lago  Mqggi&re)  to 
L4cus  Brigaotinus  (Lake  of  ConsUmce)  on  the  south,  and  Helvetia  on 
the  west.  The  principal  tribe  were  the  Rhs'ti,  whom  some  have  identi* 
fied  with  the  Rasena  or  ancient  Etrurians.  They  were  a  brave,  but 
cruel  people ;  and  when  they  invaded  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Augus'tus 
Caesar,  their  ravages  exceeded  those  that  had  been  in  earlier  times  per* 
petrated  by  the  Gauls. 

The  chief  towns  were  Cliria  (CAar),  whieh  became  the  capital  of  the 
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?V)7ine6  in  liie  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  Teldid^na  {Wilden)^  aad 
ridentum  (Trent). 

Nor^icum,  formerly  a  kingdom,  but  aflervf ard  a  Roman  prorince,  ex- 
tended between  the  Danube  and  the  Alpee  Norin  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Trent  from  the  JS'nua  (Inn)  to  Mons  C^tins  (KoKUnberg),  and  conse* 
'quently  included  a  great  portion  of  modem  Austria,  the  archbitthopric 
of  Saltzburgh,  and  aU  Smia  and  Carinthia.  Its  southern  Ixmndaries 
were  the  Jidian  Alps  and  the  S4vus  (^Save).  Its  chief  cities  were,  in 
.Nor'icum  Rlpense,  or  the  part  bordering  on  the  Danube,  Jovavum  or 
JoWLvia  {8aU9lntrgh\  Boiddrum  (Innsiadt),  so  named  iVom  the  Bofi,the 
most  important  of  the  None  tribes ;  Lentia  (Leht)  and  Lauriacum 
[Lorck),  In  the  interior,  or  Noricum  M^diterr^neum,  we  find  Pons 
JE'ni  (Innspruck)f  Vis^celli  (Weh»),  Grdviacii  (GtcrcA),  Agun'tum 
(Tnnichen),  Teur'nia  ( ViUaeh),  and  SoFva,  once  the  capital  of  the  country, 
hut  long  since  buried  in  its  ruins. 

JF'ann6nia  was  divided  into  Superior  and  Inferior.  The  former  had 
the  Danube  on  the  east  and  north,  the  Ar'rabo  (Raab)  on  the  west,  and 
the  chain  of  Mons  C6tius  (Kohlenberg)  on  the  south.  It  consequently 
comprehended  Camiola,  Croatia,  Windesch,  M arky^^nd  part  of  Austria. 
Pann6nia  Inferior  had  the  Ar'rabo  on  the  north,  the  Danube  on  the  east, 
and  the  S&vus  (Save)  on  the  south.  The  chief  cities  were  Seges'^ta  or 
Sescia  (Siseek)  on  the  Save ;  Am6na  {Unterlauback),  a  Roman  colony ; 
Naupor'tum  (Oberlaubach),  upon  the  river  Naupor^tur  (Laubach)  ;  Yin- 
donidna  or  Vindeb6na  (  Vienna),  obscure  in  ancient  times,  but  now  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  Scaraban'tia  (^Scarbing) ;  Mjax'&tk(E9feg); 
Sir'mium  (Sirmich),  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Pann6nia  on  the  Save  ; 
and  Taurdnum  (B«/^a(/«),  an  important  frontier  fortress  both  in  ancient 
and  inodem  times. 

MoB^sia  was  the  name  given  to  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the 
Save  and  Danube  and  the  Euxine  sea.  It  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions,  Superior  and  Infkior.  Mm^sia  Supi^rior  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  south  by  the  Scordian  mountains,  on  the 
west  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  C€brus  (Isckiay  It» 
chief  cities  were  Singiddnum  {Semlin)  and  Naia^sus  (Nisia),  Thi& 
province  comprehended  the  countries  now  called  Bosnia  and  Servia. 

Moe'sia  Inferior,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  modem  Bulgaria,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  the  Cebrus,  on  the 
south  by  Moimt  H»mus  (the  Balkan),  and  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine 
sea.     Its  chief  cities  were  Odes'sus  (Varna)  and  Tomi  (Temeswar). 

The  part  of  lower  Moc'sia  bordering  on  the  Euxine  was  frequently 
named  Pon'tus ;  and  hence,  T6mi,  the  place  of  the  poet  Ovid's  exile>  is 
called  a  city  of  Pon^tus,  though  it  did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  that 
name.  Tomi  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Medea's  having  cut 
her  brother  Absyytus  to  pieces  in  that  place,*  in  order  that  her  fawer's 
pursuit  of  her  might  be  delayed,  while  he  gathered  the  scattered  Umbs 
of  his  child.     To  this  Ovid  alludes  in  a  well-known  distich ; — 

*^  T6mi  ilB  name  from  horrid  murder  bore. 
For  there  a  brother's  limbs  a  sister  tore." 

*  F^rom  rf/iM«,  to  cui^ 


mui  empire  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Some  geogn^hen  deMiite  it 
loosely  as  inolnding  all  ib»  owb^  between  the  B^^itetM*  {Dniiper] 
and  the  Dan'ube;  but  its  peeper  bmmdaiies  irere  Moii<tes  Ct^tm 

She  Krapack  chain)  on  the  north,  the  Tihis^cus  (TImM)  on  the  WMt^ 
e  Hier'asue  {Pruih)  on  the  east;  and  the  Danube  on  the  south.  It 
consequently  included  Upper  Hun^tfjr,  ^Tkanssrlvania,  MoldaviA,  and 
Wallachia.  The  iahabitaots  wees  called  <]k6t»  by  the  QreelDB^  and 
Daci  by  the  Romany :  they  possessed  no  dity  of  importsnoe. 

Thrace  w^  long  peimitted  to  retain  ite  own  aorereigns,  on  the  con* 
dition  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans;  but  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudiibn  it  was  reduced  to  the  Ibhn  of  a  pfovince. 
It  was  nearly  enclosed  by  the  chain  of  ^ount  Htf'nuis  and  the  seiu 
The  principal  ciiies  of  Thrace  were  the  Greek  eokmaesy  which  have 
already  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter* 

IlljricuBnis  a  name  sometisMS  giYen  to  all  thecoantriesseudiof  th^ 
Danube,  but  it  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  strip  of  land  on  the  nortk^ 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Rhatian  A^is  to  the  rirer  WxM 
(Drino),  and  eaateily  to  the  Sarai  (iSao«).  Its  inhabitanu  were  le* 
warkable  fqr  their  skill  in  naral  archi|ectuie ;  and  infamow  to  their  in* 
Feterate  attachment  to  piracy.  Theit  ohief  citass  wen  Soltek  Efidmk^ 
ms  lRqg¥sa)^  and  Sc^dra  (Scutmri)* 

SacTioH  V^^Ati^tm  (md  AfrieoM  Pr^vincei. 

Thb  Roman  jproTinces  in  Anatolia  were :  1,  Asia^  as  the  Romans  with 
proud  anticipations  named  the  first  cession  of  country  made  tp  them  east 
of  the  iCgean :  2,  Bithynia,  together  with  PaphUgdnia  and  part  of 
Pon'tus :  and  3,  Cilicia,  with  Pisid'ia.  These  provinces  were  in  gen** 
eral  the  most  tranquil  portion  of  the  empire ;  and  the  most  peaceful,  if 
not  the  most  happy  period,  in  the  histoiy  of  Asia  Minor,  was  that  during 
which  it  remained  subject  to  Rome.  No  greater  probTcan  be  siven  of 
the  wealth  to  which  individuals  attained,  than  that  .the  sepulchres  of 
jpTivate  persoris,  like  that  of  tcesfus,  discovered  Iby  Mr.  Ains worth,  rivals 
led  those  of  the  ancient  Pbntic  kings.  The  various  divisions  of  83^189 
Fhccnicia,  Palestine,  and  Cbmmagene,  for  the  purpose  of  govemmenti 
can  not  easily  be  eotunerated.  At  first,  several  states  were  permitted  to 
retain  a  qualified  independence ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  first  centur 
ry  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  all  absorbed  in  the  einpire.  Arm6- 
nia  and  Mesopetlmia  became  provinces  in  the  feign  of  Trajan,  and 
part  of  Arabia  paid  nominal  allegiance  to'  that  emperor ;  but  these 
acquisitions  were  abandoned  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

The  Aftican  provinces  were  :  1,  Egypt,  which  became  a  province 

after  the  battle  m  Actium^  2,.  Cyrenaica,  which  soon  followed  the  fate 

of  Egypt ;  Cret^  was  axmeied  to  this  government :  3,  Numid'ia  and 

Africa  Proper,  which  w^re  finally  subdued  by  Julius  Cesar :  and,  4^ 

Msuretiiiia,  whose  king  was  dethroned  a.  d.  41,  and  the  country  di«! 
Tided  '  '  ------ 

called 


Rusttscdcimi  (K(fle«^\  Cssar^a  (Tm^nez),  and  Sfga  {Sigah).    The  niost. 


•M  AHoasr 


Mauielailia  Tiagkioia  d«riT«d  ils  mam  from  its  oUef  city  TWgitf 
(rmfief#)9  on'tbie  Fiatiui  Gadil^um  (Siraii^  0/  (ribmltm).  It  con- 
IMMW alsotho towns padpcntBof  BumiT(JICilt(i«), and Ab^ylft (C«tt<a), 
lA  the  MeditenBoeaH.  Tiiev^  wen  brndes,  on  ihe  Atlantic  ocean,  Zilis, 
or  JiUia  Cooataotina  (ArmiU)  ;  BWbaa  Taien^iA  {Mekedund),  and  Stia 
(^a/be) :  but  these  wevs  soaio^  ktiicmn  lo  the  Romans  uHtil  a  very 
late  period  of  th»  empiie*  The  dWtaliaBe,  first  made  known  to  the  Ro* 
mans  during. the  Juginthine  war,  neyer  were  subdued  by  their  armies^ 
but  ia  later  ages  paid  homage  to  the  proconsul  or  prsfect  of  Aihea. 

TtMmgh  the  Bomans  had  thus  siieoeeded  in  Asia  toihe  great  commer- 
oial  marts  of  the  Phmnioians,  Greeks»and  Egyptians,  and  had  acquired 
in  Afnca  the  aasient  stations  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  made  little  or 
no  effort  to  encourage  traffie.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  <^>ened  a  sin'-^ 
gle  new  voute  £tn  tmda;  and  under  their  goremment  many  of  the  an- 
cient hi^ways  of.  commeree,  particularly  in  Asia,  fell  into  disuse. 
One  pirincipal  cause  of  this  was,  the  distance  of  Rome  Ihmi  the  chief 
toiding  stadoaa  in  the  eastern  seas,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  ruling 
powers  was  withdrawn  ixim  the  gveat  abuses  that  prevailed  in  thepro- 
moial  adaartistnaion  and  colonial  government.  This  appears  eridenl 
from  the  vast  improvement  in  the  commetce  between  Europe  sad  A^a, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  the  seat  of  government  was  trans* 
ferred  from  Rome  to  Byaaniinia  (Cditf en^«aiy/e) ;  aad»  however  some 
politicians  may  be  disposed  to  blame  the  division  of  the  empire,  a  slight 
ijlance  at  die  nations  that  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions Will  show  that  the  interests  and  dangers  of  the  eastern  and 
westerti  empires  were  m  very  different,  that  the  couis^  of  policy  which 
sitited  the  one  would' be  injunous  to  the  other. 

« 
SacTioif  YL^The  Prindpal  Natums  an  the  FrmUm^  4k$  Smpin. 

German?  wi^  a  name  loosely  given  by  ihe  Romans  to  sU  the  coon- 
tries  iiorth  of  ihe  Rhine  and  Danube.  Sarmatisr  in  as  uncertain  a  sense. 
Was  applied  to  the  countries  now  called  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scytbia,  wad  were  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  In  the  northwest  of  Europe  the 
countries  about  the  Linus  Codinus  (Baltic  sea)^  though  probably  visited 
m  very  ancient  times  by  the  enterprising  Phoenicians,  remained  unvis* 
ited,  or  at  least  unexplored,  by  the  Romsns,  who  were  neyer  remarka- 
ble for  their  zeal  in  maritime  discovery.  Indeed,  they  s^em  to  have 
fejrarded  Scandinavia,  or  ScanMia  (Swedsn)^  Nerigon  (Noru)ay)f  and 
Bnn'gia,  or  Furnin^gia  (Finland),  as  isles  of  the  German  ocean. 
When  Britain  iras  circumnavigated,  the  Or^cades  (Orkney  isla^)  wer9 
discovered :  but,  previous  to  that  time^  some  indistinct  account  had 
been  received  of  a  distant  island,  named  Thule,  which  some  believe  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Zetland  cluster,  and  otbefs  Iceland. 

The  Germans  took  their  name  (vom  their  own  language,  Ohar^mans^ 
sl^nifyijig  warlike  ipen,  or  warriors  ;. fcr,  like  npqst  savage  tribes,  they 
prmcipilfy  prided  di^nselves  on  their  nulitary '  virtues.    They  were 


nllBd'  in  thtf  eitltost  ages  Oim^ri  and  TeutaSnes  ^  Ae  Romans ;  but 
it  it  not  ^aay  to  deteimme  ivheth^theye  may  not  have  been  t^tj  &it^ 
fesent  lanea,  aocideataily  onlMd  in  a  ebtnnon  migration.  The  Cim'liri 
gave  tfa«iz  name  to  the  •Chenon^sns  Cimlmoa  {fuUand) ;  Mm  that  of 
tike  Teutdnet  the  modem  namee  TettMchen  aniK  Dutch  have  manifestly 
bssa  derived*  A  eonfedemtion  of  seveial  tribes,  formed  in  ^m  Mti. 
century,  took  the  name  of  AUeman^ni,  or  All-mans,  that  is,  complete 
men,  firora  which  the  French  of' the  present  day  caU  Gemiany  Alle» 
si^fas. 

It  W'ouid  be  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  enumerate  all  the  tribes 
of  ancient  Germany,  but  a  few  of  the  principal  may  be  noticed.  On 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ai^bn  (Elhe),  between  ttiat  rirer  and  the  Vistala, 
were  the  Gim'bri  axid  Saxdnea,  of  whom  die  foimer  Were  ^e  most  re> 
maikaUe  in  ancient  times,  and  the  latter  during  the  middle  ages.  WeiM 
of  the  Al'bis  were  the  upper  and  lower  ChaMici,  divided  frohi  eadi 
other  by  the  Yisurgis  ( Weser) ;  and  the  Fris'ii,  separated  from  the 
Chaiici  by  the  river  Am^ia  {Ervs),  w^ose  territory  still  preserres  the 
name  of  Friesland.  The  Marcoman'ni  anciently  possessed  all  the 
country  between  the  souroea  of  the  Rh^nus  (RhtM)  and  the  Is'ter,  or 
Danubius  (Danube) :  they  afterward  fixed  themselves  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  also  in  part  of  Gaul,'  driving  the  Boii  before  them. 

On  this  side  of  the  RhlAe,  between  that  river  and  the  Mosa  (Maese)^ 
were  the  U'bii,  who  w«Be  invited  by  Agrip'pato  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  Augus^'tus.  To  commemorate'  this  migraticMi  they  named  their 
capital  Colonia  Agrip'pina  {Cologne),  in  honor  of  their  patron.  Higher 
up  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Mosella  {Mosell^  were  the  Tr6viri, 
whose  chief  city  was  Augiista  Trevirorum  (Triers) ,  and  some  minor 
tribes,  possessing  the  city  of  Argentoritum,  or  ATgMi!(/tam(StfUsburgh), 
The  Hefcynian  forests  and  >moimtain&  by  which  tho'^Romans  seem  to 
have  undw  stood  dtt  the  mmxplored  part  of  eastern  Germany,  a{^ar  to 
have  been  the  original  abode  of  the  Quidr,  'the  SuM,  and  the  Herman* 
ddri,  who  became  very  formidable  to  the  Romans  in  ^e  age  ofAmoai** 
nes.  Tho  original  seal  of  die  Longobax^di,  oeMvated  in  Italy  under 
die  name  of  iXmbaids,  was  tho  upper  part  «f  the  Elbe :  diey  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  national  sf^ltation  irom  ^ir  *'  long  barts,^  of 
spears;  but  others  think  that  they  were  so-called  ftom-the  length  of 
their  beardi^,  or  from  having  been  formed  by  a  ooahtion'of  die-Iing<6Aes 
and  Bar'di.  Near  the  month  of  the  Vistula  were  4he  Gep'idtt ;  and 
it  is  suppoeed  thai  the  first  seat  of  the  warlike  BurgunAians  was  on  lM 
ssme  river;  but  they,  as  weU  as  the  Seiim6nes,  had  pushed  forwaid  t(f 
the  EUbs  in  the  first  oeHtury  ef  the  Cbrisiiatt  era.  The  As'tui,  cele- 
hinted  for  their  trade  in  amber,  resided  <m  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

Beside  the  Heroynian  forest  already  menti<med,  Gemiany  contained 
8ylva  Melibcs^a  (Ike  fiarU),  Sylva  Bare^nia  (M«  Bhek  Foreet),  Sylva 
Stideta  (M«  TAtinsjioa  Foreei),  and  Sylva  Ott^sia  (Forest  ef  T)nUoberg). 
Most  of  the  riven  have  been  alwady  mentioned ;  but  we  must  notioo 
the  northern  embouchure^- the  Rhine,  called  F14vum  Os^um  ( Fi^ie), 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bauvians ;  the  I'sela  (Isef),  separating  the  Brno* 
tM^from  tha  Prisii ;  the  L<lpias  (lAj^,  in  tho  territory  <tf  the  MJ&rsi; 
and  the  Vi^rus  (Oder),  near  whose  source  many  amhosa  plaos  thiS 
original  habitation  of  the  Burgmidians. 
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In  coDsideriag  the  state  of  ancient  Oenaanyy  it  mutt  be  boAie  in 
mind  that  the  tribes  frequentlj  migrated  from  one  quarter  le  anotiiery 
especially  after  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  that  the  name  of  a 
principal  tribe,  such  as  that  of  the  Suevi,  was  frequently  given  to  a 
large  confederation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Franks 
(free  men),  who  were  not  so  much  a  tribe,  as  a  union  of  several  hordes 
determined  to  maintain  their  national  independence. 
.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  Gauls;  except  that  it  was  rather  more  sanguinary,  and  that 
greater  regard  was  paid  to. oracles  and  old  pn^hetesses.  Their  chief 
deity  was  Odin,  or  Woden,  their  god  of  war,  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  our  Woden's  day,  or  Wednesday.  Their  notion  of  future  h^pineas 
was  to  sit  for  ever  in  Odin's  presence,  quailing  beer  from  the  sculls  of 
their  enemies.  This  opinion  is  fcnrcibly  expressed  in  the  death-song 
which  Lodbrog  sings  for  himself  in  the  E^da : — 

''With  flashing  swords  oar  might  we  proved; 
But  this  my  hearty  laughter  movedy 
That  bliss  eteraal  shall  be  mine 
Where  the  halls  of  Odin  shine; 
To  him,  great  sire,  my  deeds  are  kaown. 
For  me  he  has  prepared  a  throne. 
Where  richest  ale  incessant  flows 
In  the  hoUow  sculls  of  foes. 
The  brave  man  never  shrinks  at  death, 
Oladly  I  resign  my  breath; 
No  legrets  my  soal  appal 
As  I  haste  to  Odin's  Ml-" 

This  is  manifestly  the  creed  of  a  savage  race  of  wanimrs,  and  audi 
all  the  Germans  were ;  they  took  no  [Measure  but  in  military  weapons ; 
they  never  attended  any  festival  or  public  assembly  vrithont  arms ;  and 
so  sacred  was  the  sword  among  them»  that  their  most  solenm  oath  was 
tah.en  by  kissing  its  naked  blade. 

In  Asia,  the  Romsa  empire  waa  bounded  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Cancaansj  and  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Poxthia.  On  the  south  it 
was  limited  by  the  unconquered  Arabs^  who  defied  every  effort  made  lo 
reduce  them  to  obedience. 

India  became  knovm  to  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt; 
sad  some  efforts  were  made  to  establish  an  extensive  commerce  wiih 
that  empire  by  the  route  of  the  Red  sea*  in  the  reigns  of  the  later  em- 
perois.  It  was  dinded  into  India  Proper,  or  India  at  this  side  of  the 
(2angeS|  whose  western  coast  {MaUdmr)  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
well  known ;  and  India  beyond  the  Granges^  which  included  the  Bur- 
man  empire  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  ejureme  south  of  the 
Indian  peninsula^  called  R6gio  Pandionis  (the  Carnatie)^  was  said  ta 
have  been,  the  sest  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  d3mastyy  whose  capi- 
tal was  Mddura.  Malacca  was  known  as  the  Chersoo^Us  Aiirea 
(jfMmpmUmntia) ;  the  island  of  Ceylon  was  called  T^piob&ne  or  Sal'- 
ice,  and  that  of  Sumatra,. Labddii  oar  Hor'deL 

The  frontier  races  of  the  empire  in  Africa  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preoeding  section. 
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Section  VlL^Topography  of  the  CUy  of  Rome. 

RoKti  was  odginslly  built  in  a  sqiiare  form,  whence  it  is  called  Roina 
Qnadrita,  on  the  Palatine  hiU.  When  the  city  was  iaimded,  aad^vhen 
it  was 'at  any  subsequent  period  enlarged,  the  first  care  was  to  mark 
out  the  PomcB^rium,  a  consecrated  space  round  the  walls  of  the  city  oa 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  erect  any  edifice.  This  custom  manifestly 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  prerenting  besiegers  from  finding  shelter 
near  the  fortifications ;  and  in  this,  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  the 
early  legislators  gave  utility  the  sanction  of  superstition.  A  set  form 
was  prescribed  for  marking  the  Pomoe'rium ;  a  bullock  and  h^er  were 
yoked  to  a  bronze  or  copper  ploughshare,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn 
marking  the  course  of  the  future  wall.  The  plough  was  so  guided  that 
all  the  sods  fell  to  the  inside,  and  if  any  went  in  an  opposite  direc* 
tion,  care  was  taken  that  they  should  be  turned  into  the  proper  way. 
As  the  i^ongh  was  sacred,  it  wotild  have  been  profanation  if  anything 
impure  passed  over  the  ground  which  it  had  once  touched;  but  as 
things  clean  and  unclean  must  necessarily  pass  into  a  city,  when  the 
plough  came  to  a  place  where  the  builders  designed  to  place  a  gate,  it 
was  taken  up,  and  carried  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was  resumed. 
Hence  the  Latins  named  a  gate  porUt^  from  the  verb  portiwe,  to  carry. 
The  comitium,  or  place  of  public  assembly,  was  next  consecrated :  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  tms  ceremony  was  the  preparation  of  a  vault, 
named  mundui,  in  which  were  deposited  the  first-fruits  of  all  thinea 
used  to  support  life,  and  a  portion  of  each  colonist's  native  earth.  To 
this  structure  many  superstitious  notions  were  attached ;  it  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  invisible  world ;  and  it  was  opened  three 
days  in  the  year,  with  many  solemn  forms,  to  adnut  the  spirits  q[  the 
deceased. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  extension  of  the  PomoB^rtom  wto  occa- 
sioned by  enclosing  the  Quirinal  hill  for  the  Sabines,  when,  under 
Tittus,  they  united  themselves  to  liie  people  of  Rom^nlus.  The  next 
addition  was  the  C<Blian  hill,  on  which  the  followers  of  CmTes  Viben'- 
na,  whoever  that  Etruscan  adventurer  may  have  been,  erected  their 
habitation.  Tul^us  Hos'tihus  enclosed  the  Viminal  hill  af^  the  de* 
struction  of  AFba,  to  which  Aureus  Mar'tius  added  the  Aventine,  widch 
was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  habitation'  of  the  plebeians;  In  the  reign 
ef  the  first  Tat'quin,  Rome  was  increased  by  the  Esqmline  and  Capito- 
line ;  these  completed  the  number  of  the  seven  hills  for  wbsch  the  city 
waA  celebrated.  At  a  much  Idler  period  the  Pincian  and  Vatican 
mounts  were  added  ;  and  these,  with  the  Jank\rlum  on  tfie  north  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  made  the  number  t^n. 

An'^cus  Mar^tius  was  the  first  who  fortified  the  city  with  outworks, 
especially  by  raising  a  castle  and  j^arrison  dn  the  Janio'ulum,  which 
was  connected  with  Rome  by  a  wocfden  brid^  (pons  sublici^g).  But 
the  elder  Tar'qilin  was  the  fint  who  beautified  his  capital  with  splen- 
did buildings,  not  only  ornamental,  but  useful.  To  him  the  great  sewer 
by  which  die  city  was  drained,  whose  vast  pn^rtions  still  claim  ad- 
iniratibn,  is  generally  attributed. 

Thou|^  Rome  bN^gah  to  be  Inore  regriarlybulh  whea  itwasve- 
•tored  liier  the  departuse  ef  liie  G«uls;  and  jnany  splendid  edifioesi 
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both  public  and  privile,  were  erected,  when  wealth  was  so  TasUy  in- 
creased as  it  must  have  been  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  west- 
ern Asia ;  it  could  scarcdy  be  called  a  splendid  city  before  the  reign 
of  Aigus^tUs,  who  boasted  that  '^he  found  it  bricks  and  left  it  marble  * 
When  Corinth  was  subdued  by  Mum'mius,  so  little  were  the  Romam 
ooquainied  with  the  fine  aits,  that  many  precious  pieces  of  statuary 
were  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  materials ;  but  from  that  time  taste 
was  improved  by  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially  when  Athens  became  the  university  of  the  en^kire.  But  the 
long  civil  wars  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions  pre* 
vented  ilie  development  of  these  improvements,  until  the  battle  of 
Ac^'tium  gave  Rome  tranquillity  and  a  master.  In  the  da3rB  of  its  great* 
est  prosperity  the  circumference  of  Rome,  enclosed  by  walls,  was  about 
twenty  miles ;  but  there  were  also  very  extensive  subuibs.  The  city 
had  thirty  gates,  some  authors  say  more,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Tergeminal,  the  Carmental,  the  Triumphal,  and  the  Naval ;  tt> 
which  we  may  add  the  Capena,  near  the  great  aqueduct. 

The  most  remaricable  buildings  were  the  amphitheatres,  the  Capitol 
with  its  tenqiles,  the  senate-house,  and  the  forum. 

The  first  araphithealre  was  the  Cir^cus  Maac'imus,  erected  by  Tw» 
qutnitts  Priseus ;  but  so  enlarged  by  subsequent  additions,  that  it  was 
capable  of  ccmtaining  two  hundred  thousand  spectators.  In  the  arena 
.were  exhibited  the  cruel  fighu  of  gladiators,  in  which  the  Romans  took 
a  pleasure  equally  infistmotis  and  exdravagant,  together  with  races,  ex- 
hiMtions  of  stnange  animals,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  A  still  largw 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  same  ptupose  in  the  reign  of  Yespisian, 
whose  maasive  ruina  are  called  the  Coloe'seura.  Theatres,  public 
bfttha,  and  buildinga  for  the  exhibition  of  naumacfai^,  or  naval  combats, 
were  erected  by  the  emperors,  who  seemed  anxious  to  compensate  the 
peofde  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  by  the  magnificence  of  their  public 
•hows  and  enjtertaimnents. 

The  Capitol  was  eommeBced  on  the  Satainian  hill,  which  received 
the  name  Capitoline  from  a  human  head  beitig  found  by  the  laborers 
Hgpng  the  foundation,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin'ius  Pris'cus.  It  wao 
ereotM  en  the  northern  summit  of  the  hill ;  the  rocky  eminence  to  the 
south  was  called  the  Tarpeian  cliff,  to  commemorate  the  treason  of 
Tarpela;  and  public  eriminals  were  frequently  executed  by  being  pre* 
eipitated  6aom  its  peak.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  CajHtoUnus  was  usually 
regarded  as  the  nMional  sanctuary  of  the  Romans :  it  waa  begun  by 
Taiquin'ilus  Pris'^cns,  and  finished  by  Tarquin'ius  Snper^us,  and  it  waa 
almost  yeady  improved  by  the  rich  presents  that  aucceeaful  generala 
and  foreign  princes,  eager  to  conciliate  the  Romana,  offered  as  votive 
gifts.  A^gtis^lus  alone  preseinted  gold  and  jewels  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  value.  During  £e  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Syila  this  temple  was  bumt  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  with 
-greater  spleMk»: ;  and  Ciceoro  iafonns  us,  thai  the  statue  of  Jiq>iter 
CapitoUnos  was  eieoted  on  its  pedestal  at  the  very  time  that  the  con* 
■a{Hracy  of  Cat'iline  was  discovered.  It  was  destroyed  twice  agaia 
during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian,  but  was  restored  each 
lime  with  additiDQa&  fl|>lendor.  The  SibylUne  books,  sad  other  oraeles, 
apposed  tOifBdotain  inqxirtant  pssdictMs  leiiMcting  the  fate  of  the  city, 
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Yert  pieserved  in  tke  wamttoBjy^  muSev  the  Ghum  of  Aiteen  penoii»  of 
the  highest  rank,  called  the  Quinileeenmri*  liere,  al«o,  were  pre* 
•erred  the  ohronoHefieel  tfohi^s  of  the  city.  A  neil  woe  annually 
dtiTea  into  the  tempb  by  the  chief  maflistvate ;  and  tliia  omoascuatow 
i»  supposed  te  hare  been  the  fiiat  nufe  nM>de  of  mariung  the  lapee  of< 
IfaDe. 

There  were  eeveial  other  temples  on  this  hill,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which-  waa  that  of  Jnpiter  Feret'rias,ereoled  by  Rom^nhis  where  the 
tpoUa  npima  were,  deposited.  The  spoHa  apimm  Were  the  ttophMs  pre^* 
seated  by  a  Roman  general  who  had  slain  the  leader  of  the  enemy  witii 
his  own  hand ;  they  wweonly  thhce  offered,  by  Rom^nkis,  Cossus,  and 
Marcellus.  From  the  ferei'rumr  of  bier,  <ni»  which  these  spods  were 
home  to  the  temple,  the  det^  wan  called  Feiet'Tiiis* 

The  Cspttol  waa  the  ottedel  of  Rome,  except  in  the  reign  of  Ntoa^ 
when  the.  Quir'tfial  was  chosen  as  the  chief  ]dace  of  strength.  This 
circmnstanee  tends  gresit]^  to  cori&m  Niebnhr'e  theorv>  that  a^  ancient 
Sabime  town,  named  Quir^iam,  stood  on  that  hill,  which  niodem  wrifteri( 
ceAfoiiiided  with  Gnses ;  perhaps  the  doiible^ifaeed  JtAns,  whoae  leiwpls 
was  closed  during  psace^  was-  the  symbol  of  the  united  cities,  and  tho 
epenijig  of  the  lefenple-  gates  w«s  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the*  one  in 
lime  of  war  to  assist  the  other. 

In.  the  valley  between  the  Pabtine  and  CapiipUws  hills  was  tho 
foruiA,  or  iptoce  ef  public  assembly  and  great  market.  Iti  was  stuv 
rounded  with  temples,  halls  f(nr  the  administratioii  of  jusflice^' called 
ha^Uemt  and  pnblio  offiees ;  it  was  also  adorned  with  siatoes  erected  in 
honor  o£  ennaent  wacritas  and  statesmen,  and  with  venous  trophiet 
frem  coaqveced'  nations.  Among  these  memorials  of  conquest  wens 
sevenal  ro^tru^  oc  pvows  of  ships  taken  at  Antiuin,  whieh^if^ife  used  to 
cmament  the  pulpita  from  wlueh  the'  magistiates  atid  public  ofsasrs 
hiirangued.  the  g^eral  assemblies .  of  the  people :  from't«e>  dustomi  tbo 
phrase  "to  mount  the  rostnuyi^  ocifinaCed.  In  the- middle •  of  1^  fbriisi 
was. a  drained  marah^  called  the  Gurtian  lake,,  to  wld^  «  singular -le- 
gend was  adtaehad.-  Traditions. 'Tscosded  that  an  iynfoense  chasm  b^ 
tuddenly  opened  in«  this  pbce,  which  the  auffurS'declaredeoUki  not  be 
tlosea  until  the  miost  pieoious  things  in  Rome  Were  thrown- into  i|;j 
Gui'titts,  a  RoHum  knight*  armed  and  mounted,  leaped  into  the  yaw|iiii)| 
pit,  declaring  that,  nothing  was  mom  vnhiable  than  ceuin^  and  patiioot 
ism;  aAor  which  it  is  i^ed  that  the  fiMure  closed,  i  A.nNkh^a»OTe 
IKObable  account  is,  that  the  place  deriaed  its  ^  name,  firom  a  Sal>i|ifc 
genetal  named  Cur^tius^  smethered.  there  wiUlOithe  phloe'was  «i  yctta 
sw>amp* 

In  the  iotam  was  the  celebrated  temple  efJUmusj  boih 'entirely*  isf 
bronnev  supposed  to  have  beea  erosted  duang  the.  reign  of  N^inia%     Ita 

rs  were  only  closed  three  times  in.ei^  centniaeStiSOtneessant  weni 
waynan  which  the  Bomana  wei»  engaged^  *  Nbtiftur  tern  thiS' Was 
the  temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  aenaiei  foqlisntly  assenibled<( 
stprkn  were  enjoouidged  tof  build!  in  the  voaf  of  the<ediAoei  on*  aecatmt 
of  the  social  insiiMba  atinbntod ;  to  those^  birdo^  I»  the  feanw  quavies 
of  the  cil|i  «M  tho  temple;  of  iVos^ta,  whtoofrperpeiualt^ife.waO'maMh 
tained  by  the  Vestal  virgins :  in  it  were  said  to  be  preserved  the  PaJla- 
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diom,  or  Mcred  Image  of  Pallas  Min'erra,  on  whieh  tlna  late  of  Trojr 
depended,  and  otber  relics  oonseoraied  by  superstition. 

The  senate-bouse  was  abore  the  pulpits  belonging  to  tbe  pablie 
orators :  it  was  said  to  haye  been  originally  erected  by  Tul'lus  Hostil'^ 
ins :  but  the  senate  had  sevmnl  other  places  of  meeting,  frequently  as- 
sembling in  the  temples.  Near  it  was  the  comitium,  or  court  in  whick 
the  patrician  cmtub  were  oonrened :  it  was  not  roofed  until  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  soon  after  which  the  eomiiia  curMile  fell  grad* 
uaUy  into  disuse.  This  space,  before  it  was  covered,  was  called  a 
temple  ;  because  Umplum  properly  signifies  not  merely  an  edifice,  bnt 
an  enclosure  consecrated  by  Uie  augurs.  The  principal  theatres  and 
public  baths  were  erected  in  tins  vicinity.  * 

The  elections  of  magistrates,  reviews  of  troops,  and  the  census  or 
regi^toation  of  the  citizens,  were  hdd  in  the  Cam'pus  Mar'tius,  wluch 
was  also  the  favorite  ejcercise-ground  of  the  younff  nobles.  It  was 
onginally  a  large  common,  which  had  formed  part  (x  the  estate  of  the 
younger  Tar'quin,  and  being  confiscated  after  the  banishment  of  that 
monarch,  was  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  becsnse  the  Romans  b^ 
lieved  Mars  to  be  the  father  of  their  founder.  It  long  x^mained  on* 
improved ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Augus'tus  it  began  to  be  surrounded  by 
several  splendid  edifices ;  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  in 
difierent  parts,  and  porticoes  erected,  under  which  the  citixens  might 
continue  their  exercises  in  rainy  weather.  Most  of  these  improvementn 
were  due  to  Mar'cus  Agrip'pa,  the  best  general  and  wisest  stateemaa 
in  the  court  of  Augus^tus.  He  erected,  near  the  Cam'pus  Martius,  the 
celebrated  Panth^n,  or  temple  of  all  the  gods ;  the  most  perfect  and 
splendid  monument  of  ancient  Rome  that  has  survived  the  ravages  of 
time.*  At  present  it  b  used  as  a  Christian  church,  and  is  universally 
admired  for  its  circular  form,  and  the  beautiful  dome  that  forms  its  root. 
Near  the  Pantheon  were  the  gardens  and  public  baths,  which  Agrip'pa 
at  his  death  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people. 

Perhaps  no  public  edifices  at  Rome  were  more  remarkable  than  the 
aqueducts  for  supplying  die  city  with  water.  Pure  streams  were  sought 
at  a  great  distance,  and  conveyed  in  these  artificial  channels,  supported 
by  archeSf  many  of  which  were,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  over 
steep  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and,  what  was  still  more  difficult,  dan- 
gerous morasses,  which  less  enterprising  architects  would  have  deemed 
msuperable.  The  first  aquedact  was  erected  during  the  censorship  oi 
Ap'pius  C»'ou8,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city ;  but  under  the  empeiws  not  fewer  than  twenty  of  these  stupendous 
and  useful  structures  were  raised,  which  brought  such  an  Abundant 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  that  rivers  seemed  to  flow  through 
the  streets  and  sewers.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  mdy  three  of 
the  aq[ueducts  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  neglect  of  rulers, 
and  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  no  city  in  Europe  has  a  better  supply  of 
wholesome  water  than  Rome. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  -all  the  public  buildings  that  deco- 
rated  "  the  Eternal  City ;"  we  may  thevefinpe  conelude  by  observing, 
that  Rome,  wheain  the,aenith  of  its  glory,  coiitained  four  hundred  ud 

*  The  CoUoMesffl  la  the  Regeat'i  Park  if  built  oa  the  model  of  the  Paathesn. 
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tiTMrty  templea.  Ate  regular  theatres,  two  amphitheatres,  and  seven  cir- 
cuses of  Tast  extent :  were  were  sixteen  public  baths,  built  of  marble, 
and  fumiahed  with  every  convenience  that  could  be  desired.  From 
the  aqueducts  a  prodigious  number  of  fountains  were  supplied,  many 
of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty.  The  pala- 
ces, public  halls,  columns,  porticoes,  and  obelisks,  were  without  num- 
ber ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  triumphal  arcl^s  erected  by  the 
later  emperors. 

The  public  roads  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  more  espe* 
cially  in  Italy,  though  less  ostentatious  than  the  aqueducts,  were  not 
inferior  to  them  in  utili^  and  costliness.  Of  these  the  most  remarka- 
ble was  the  Affwa  road,  fioDin,  Rome^  to  Brundusitim,  through  the 
Pompli&e  marshes,  which  were  kept  well  drained  during  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  the  enqnre,  but  by  subsequent  Msgleot  beciame  a  pestilential 
awamp.  This  road  extended  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  was 
paved  through  its  entire  leiigth  with  enonnous  square  blocks  of  hard 
stone.  Nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  formed,  and  yet 
■sny  peita  of  it  still  appear  neariy  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first 
made. 

Rome  was  inferior  to  Athens  in  architectural  beauty,  but  it  far  sur- 
psased  it  m  woiks  of  public  utili^.  Every  succeeding  emperor  deemed 
il  neeesaary  to  add  something  to  the  edifices  that  ht^  been  raised  fof 
ike  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citisens :  even  after  the  seat  of 
goveimnienjt  had  been  transferred  to  Constantinople,  we  find  the  son  of 
CoMtantine  evindng  hie  gratitude  for  the  reception  he  met  with  in  the 
ancieat  capital,  by  sending  thither  two  magnificent  obelisks  from  Alex- 
andria ia  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sbctioit  L— 2%«  IOng*i  of  the  Famibf  of.  the  Cktan. 

TZWil^  O.  30-  IK)  A.  0.  9^. 

THou^f). tbe  battle  of  Ac'tium  oiad«  Ootavius  Caear  8ol&  ooveraifft 
of  the  empire,  the  forms  of  the  republic  were  faithfully  preserved.;  tfar 
ae&ate  ssl  aa  a  ^oun^il '  of  staie^  i^id^  though  iittfe  w«ighi  wm  attached 
lo  its  deliberations)  the  freedom  of  speeeb  and  conmieai  preserved  tbm 
govevajaent  ifrom  qinkiag  iato  absolute  despotism.  With  auprane 
power,  Octiviua,  or  Augus'tusi  as  he  was  abouft  this  time  aajiied  by  xkm 
aenate,  aasiimed  an. entirely  new  charaicter ;  tiie. cruelty  witb.imhidilu 
may  justly  be  reproached  ii^  the  early  part  of  hia  caoreer.  disappeared  ^ 
he  beciHne  a  mild  ani(  merciful  ruler,  truly  audous  lo  lAslire  the  kappi*' 
ness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge.  Under  suek  a  bflaif^naot 
administration,  the  Romans  ceased  to  regret. their  ancient  freedom,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  oppressive  government  estab- 
lished by  the  aristocracy  during  the  preceding  century ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  first  emperor's  reign,  the  last  traces  of  the  republican  spirit 
had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  Augus'tus  at  first  wished  to  resign  bis 
power,  after  the  example  of  Syl'la ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends 
Agrip'pa  and  Mec2e'nas,  who  represented  to  him,  with  great  truth,  that 
the  Roman  state  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  its  old  constitutioa, 
and  that  he  would  retire  only  to  make  room  for  another  master.  He 
went  through  the  form,  however,  of  an  abdication  in  the  senate ;  but, 
on  the  urgent  request  of  that  body,  he  resumed  his  sway;  instead, 
however,  of  taking  the  supreme  authority  for  life,  he  would  only  accept 
it  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sacra  decenndlia,  festivals  celebrated 
at  each  renewal  of  the  imperial  authority. 

Amid  all  the  adulations  of  the  senate  and  people,  Augus'tus  felt  that 
it  was  to  the  army  he  was  indebted  for  empire,  and  therefore  exerted 
himself  diligently  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  his  interest.  He  dispersed 
bis  veterans  over  Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies,  dispossessing,  in  many 
places,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  make  room  for  these  settlers.  He 
maintained  seventeen  legions  in  Europe ;  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  oa 
the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmdtia.  Eight  more  were 
kept  in  Asia  and  Africa:  so  that  the  standing  army  of  the  empire 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.    Twelve  cohorts. 
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mnmating  tt>  about  ten  thousand  men,  were'qiiartered  inRome  and  ill 
Ticinity ;  nine  of  these,  called  the  pr»torian  bands,  were  intended  to 
protect  the  emperor's  person,  the  others  were  destmed  for  the  guard  of 
the  city.  These  household  troops  became  afterward  the  author  of  many 
changes  and  reTolutions,  until  they  were  all  dismissed  by  Constantine 
the  Great  (▲.  d.  312).  Two  powerful  fleets  were  established  in  the 
Italian  seas ;  one  at  Ravenna,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mis^ 
nam,  to  protect  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
roTennes  of  the  empire  at  this  time  exceeded  forty  millions  sterling ; 
but  this  sum  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil,  navalv  and  military  establishments,  and  of  the  puWc  works  ua* 
dertaken  to  adorn  the  metropolis. 

Some  disturbances  in  Spain  and  Gaol  induced  the  emperor  to  cross 
the  Alps  sad  Pyrenees ;  he  subdued  the  Cantabriaas,  who  inhabited 
the  province  now  called  Biscay  (a  country  whose  mountains  and  defiles 
liaTe  always  |Hroved  formidable  obstacles  to  an  invading  army),  and  the 
Asturians.  To  restrain  these  tribes  in  future,  he  erected  several  new 
fottified  cities,  of  which  tiie  most  remarkable  were  C»sar6a  Augns^ta 
{Sarag9SBa)  and  Augus'ta  Emer'ita  (Merida)j  so  called  because  it  was 
cokmixed  by  the  veteran  addiers  (mneriH).  While  resting  at  Tar'raco 
{Tarragwm)  horn  the  fatigues  of  his  campaign,  Augus'tus  received  am* 
bassadois  from  the  most  remote  nations,  tae  Scythians,  the  Sarmattaas, 
the  Indians,  and  even  Ae  Seres,  who  inhabited  northern  China. 

On  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illness  which  spread  universal  alarm 
throughout  the  empire,  the  senate  conferred  the  tribuneship  for  life 
upon  Augus^tus,  which  rendered  his  person  sacrosanct.  This  dignity 
was  henceforth  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  consequently  aU  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  became  high  treason  (iBsa  nu^estas). 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  me  title  of  dictator,  which  had  been  ren* 
dered  odious  by  the  cruelties  of  SyHa.  Having  made  a  tour  in  the 
«a8t  of  the  empire,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  adulations  by  the  degea- 
ente  Greeks  (b.  o.  30) ;  but  the  honor  most  gratifying  to  nim  and  the 
Roman  people  was  the  restoration  of  the  standards  that  had  been  taken 
from  Cras'sus.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  drove  back  the  Rhetians, 
who  had  invaded  the  peninsula,  and  intrusted  their  subjugation  to  Tibe* 
rias  sad  Dnisus  N6ro,  his  step-sons,  youths  of  gieat  promise  and 
valor.  They  succeeded  in  conquering  Vindelicia.  and  Nor'icum ;  but 
their  efibrts  to  subdue  Grermany  were  baffled  by  the  undaunted  valor 
cS  the  native  tribes,  and  the  great  difficulties  o£  the-  country,  whoso 
forests  and  marshes  rendered  <&scipline  unavailing. 

When  the  second  decennial  period  of  the  imperial  audlority  termina* 
ted,  Augus^tos,  harassed  by  domestic  calamities,  as  well  as- the  cares  of 
empire,  seemed  really  anxious  to  resign,  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  domes- 
tic life  ;  but  the  character  of  Tiberius,  now  generally  regarded  as  his 
successor,  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  senate  and  people,  that  they 
cordially  joined  in  supplieating  the  emperor  to  continue  his  reign.  The 
greatest  calami^  he  had  to  endure  was  the  disgracefrd  conduct  of  his 
daughter  JtUia,  whose  acandalous  debaucheries  filled  Rmne  with  honor ; 
dkeasid  the  partners  of  her  crimes  were  banished  tovarioua  parts  of  the 
aomire*  aad  some  of  her  paranurars  were  put  to  death. 

When  peace  was  estsUishedia  every  part  ci  the  Romaa  domiaionsi 
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JiB^uftoB  clM0d  the  temple  of  Jims,  and  isned  a  decraeftv  a  fBoeral 
tfensua,  or  enEriment,  of  all  lib  aubjecfs.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Jeaiie  Quriat  was  tan ;  aad  tfaua^  literally,  waa  bia  advent  tlie  aignai  of 
^  am  earth  peace,  aad  good  ivill  towaid  men." 

The  great  proeperity  of  the  reign  of  Angas'tna  waa  first  ia^empted 
lif  the  rebellion  of  the  Gennaaa,  which  £e  eztoitiona  of  Qnintil^ioa 
-Tar^ns  puMroked.  Armin'itta,  a  young  priace  of  the  Cat^ti,  united  laa 
ODuntryxnea  in  a  secret  confederacy ;  and  then,  pretending  friendship  to 
Yar'tta^  cenduclad  hiai  into  the  depths  of  a  forest,  where  his  troepa 
ooald  neither  fight  aor  retreat.  In  thia  sitaatioii  AnsiB'iuB  attacked  the 
BomanSf  from  whose  camphesti^bynii^and  so  harassed  thorn  diat 
most  of  the  officers  slew  themselves  in  despair  (a.  o.  10).  Itie  legioi»' 
aries^  thvs  left  withont  leadera,  were  cot  to  pieces;  and  tims  the 
Romans  xsceivedthe  greatest  oreithnyw  that  they  had  sufiered  sinee  the 
defoat  of  Cras'sus.  When  die  news  of  this  calamity  was  bxoogtit  to 
Rome,  ererybedy  expected  that  die  Genaana  would  immediate)^  croaa 
the  Rhine,  aad  advance  against  the  city.  Augos'los^  thoogh  ovov- 
arhebned  with  sorrow,  msde  every  exertion  to  lAlay  the  general  ooo- 
atemation:  he  aeat  his  son*m*law  and  heir,  Tiberius,  to  guard  tibe 
Rhine ;  but  he  prohibited  him  from  ftdkwing  the  wild  tiibw  to  their 
fastnesses.  For  several  months  the  emperor  abandoned  himaelf  to 
traaapocts  of  grief,  during  which  he  fieqoently  esdaimed,  *'  Valgus,  rs>- 
store  me  my  legions !"  and  he  observed  the  fatal  day  as  a  nK>uniiul  m^ 
Umadtj  until  Us  death.  This  event  probably  tended  to  hasten  his 
dissolution;  he  was  seized  with  adsngerous  attack  of  illness  at  Na]doay 
and  as  he  was  returning  home  to  the  capital,  the  diaease  compelled  him 
to  eUap  at  N61a,  in  Camp^bia,  where  he  ei^ired  (a.  n.  14).  It  was  cur- 
rend^  reported  that  the  entrees  Liv^ia  accelerated  his  death  by  admin- 
istenog  poisoned  figs,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  Tib^rins. 

Tiberius  ClalidiBS  N^,  or,  as  he  was  called  after  his  adoptiott^ 
Augua'tas  Tih^riua  Ctt'sar,  commenced  his  reign  by  procfuring  tiw 
murder  of  young  Agrip^pa,  grandson  of  the  late  emperor,  whom  he 
dreaded  as  a  formidable  rival.  As  soon  as  his  accession  was  known  at 
Rome,  the  consuls,  senators,  and  knights,  ran  headlong  into  slavnry, 
pretending  to  hail  Tiberius  with  extravagant  joy,  while  they  professed 
equally  extravagant  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Augus'tus.  Tib6rius  met 
diem  with  di^licity  equal  to  their  own :  he  afiected  to  decline  the  sov- 
ereign power;  birt,  afier  long  debates,  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over 
by  the  general  supplications  of  the  senators.  Having  bound  himaelf 
by  oath  never  to  depart  fimn  the  regulations  of  his  predecessor,  he  ex« 
ertad  himself  to  win  the  afiectioBs,  or  rather  disaim  the  suspiciens,  of 
the  virtuous  Germaalcua,  whom  Augus'tus  had  coaqielledhim  to  declare 
his  hmr.  But  the  jealousies  of  the  emperor  were  greatly  aggravatsd 
by  a  mutiiiy  of  tiie  troops  in  Geranny,  who  offered  to  raise  German'^ioBS 
to  the  throne ;  and  though  he  firmly  refused,  and  aeverdy  rebuked  their 
disl03ra]ty,  yet  Tiberius  thenceforth  was  resolved  upon  his  deeOmo* 
tiion.  The  glory  which  the  young  prince  acquired  in  sevend  successful 
csmpaiyns  against  the  Geimans,  at  length  induced  the  emperor  to  recall 
him  to  Rome,  under  the  pietence  of  rewarding  him  wHh  a  trinn^k. 
But  Tiberius  soon  became  anxioua  to  remove  fiom  Rome  a  peiaon  whoso 
faildaoasandTiiaftD  were  so  powedWyoonlnHited  with  las  owjaQnadny 


•nd  debauchery :  lie  appenited  -  himgeteriMT  of  A^  esttenr  prorinees ; 
bm  at  the  same  time  he  sent  Pfso,  wiA  his  infamotia  -vrifb  Plancfna,  into 
Syria,  secretly  instructing  them*  to  thwart  Germah'icus  m  all  his  imder^ 
takings.  The  wicked  pair  obeyed  these  atiocious  commands ;  and  the 
brave  prince,  after  midergbiiig  nmny  mortificstions,  at  hurt  sunk  under 
them.  Attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  aggmrated  by  suspicions  of  P(so*s 
trsachery,  whom  he  believed  to  have  compassed  his  death  by  magic  or 
by  poison,  he  sent  for  his  wife  Agrippbia ;  and  having  besought  her  to 
humble  her  haughty  spirit  for  the  sake  of  their  di^drea,  expired,  to  the 
general  grief  of  the  emfriie  (a.  ».  19).  H!is  ashes  wefe  brought  to 
Rome  by  Agrippina ;  and  though  she  arrived  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Satomilia,  ue  mirth  usual  at  that  festival  was  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 
et^  went  into  mourning. 

in  the  early  part  of  Ins  mgn  TibMos  had  afleeted  to  imitate  the 
clemency  of  Augus'tus ;  butt  he  soon  began  to  indntge  his  natural  cruelty, 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  were  put  to  death  vmder  pre- 
tence of  high  treason^  The  emperor's  depravity  was  exceeded  by  that 
of  his  minister,  the  infamous  Sej^AUS,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  This  ambitious  ihvorlte  secretly  aspired  at  the  empire,  and 
^plied  himself  to  win  the  f^vor  of  the  praetorian  guards :  he  is  also  ac* 
eused  of  having  procured  the  death  of  Driisus,  the  emperor's  son,  and 
of  having  tried  to  destooy  Agrippina  and  her  children.  But  his  most 
soccessftil  project  was  the  removal  of  TibMns  from  Jiome,  persuading 
him  tiiat  he  vnnM  have  more  tte^tniti  to  indtdge  his  depraved  passions 
in  Camptoia  than  in  the  capital.  The  emperor  chose  for  his  retreat 
the  little  island  of  Cap^reae,  where  he  wallowed  in  the  most  disgusting 
sad  wmatnral  vices :  whale  Sej&nns,  with  am  entihe  aimy  of  spies  and 
informers,  put  to  death  Ae  most  eminent  Romans  after  making  them 
undergo  the  useless  mockery  of  a  trial.  Tiberius,  however,  soon  began 
to  suspect  his  minister,  and  secret  warnings  were  given  him  of  the 
dnogerons  projects  that  Sej&oius  had  formed.  It  was  apparently  neees- 
sny,  however,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  the  emperor  felt  ms  way 
by  wiuiurawing  some  of  the  honors  he  had  conferred.  Finding  that  the 
people  gave  no  sighs  of  disconftent,  Tfl>6rins  sent  the  commander  of  ^ 
|K«2oriaa  guards  privately  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  the  senate,  instract* 
mm  him  to  inform  Sejintn  that  it  contained  an  earnest  recommendation 
Is  have  lum  invested  with  the  tribnnitian  power.  The  minister,  deceived 
by  this  hope,  hastily  convened  die  senate,  and  on  presenting  himself  1o 
mat  body,  was  smrounded  by  a  horde  of  flatterers,  congrandafing  hlrtt 
on  his  new  dignity.  But  n^en  the  fetal  epitfde  was  read,  in  which  he 
wtn  aeensed  of  treason,  and  orders  gii^n  for  his  arrest,  he  was  imme- 
dhoely  abandoned,  and  lihese  who  had  been  most  servile  in  tl^r  flat* 
Series  became  loudest  in  their  invedtves  and  ezecratidns.  A  hurried 
decree  vras  passed  condemning'hhnto  death,  and  was  put  in  execution 
Ae  very  same  day;  a  genera)  slaughter  of  his  friends  <aid  relations  fol^ 
lowed;  Ins  innocent  ehil^n,  though  of  very  tender  years,  were  put  to'  ^ 
death  wMi  circmnstaAces  of  great  barbarity ;  and  the  numerous  statues 
tfiat  had  been  erected  to  Ms  honor  were  brdken  to  pieces  by  the  fidfle 
innltitade.  Ths^  memorable  exaihple  of  the  instabffity  of  hnisan  gran* 
deior^is  powerfofly  described  by  Juvenal,  in  his  satire  on  the  Tanity  dt 
Human  Wishes.    'The  passage'ls  tlms  tranalated  by  Dryden  >^ 
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^0ont  «ikM  for  evrifld  potrarjirliick  yaUie  hite 

PoxiiiM  and  humct  hendloiig  t^  their  fate ; 

Down  go  the  titles,  and  the  statue  crowned 

Is  by  base  hands  in  the  next  river  dnowned. 

The  guiltless  horses  and  the  ehariot-^hed 
*»  The  same  effects  of  Tulgar  Iniy  fed  t 

The  smith  prepares  his  hsmmw  for  the  stroke. 

While  the  lunged  bellows  hissing  fire  proTokei 

Sej  anus,  almost  first  of  Roman  names, 

The  greiEit  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  fiames  f 

Fortned  in  the  fom  the  pliant  brass  is  laid 

On  anTilB :  and  of  head  and  limbs  are  made 

Pans,  cans»  and  gzidirons,  a  whole  kitchen  trade* 
Adorn  your  doors  with  laurel ;  and  a  bull, 

MiOc-white  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol ; 

Sejanus,  with  a  rope,  is  dragged  along, 

The  sport  and  laufhter  of  the  fUMy  thtong  t 

<  Good  Lord,' they  cry,  <  what  Ethiop  laps  he  bean ! 
*• .    See  what  a  hangdog  face  the  scoundrel  wean  t 
.By  Jove,  I  never  could  endure  his  sight ; — 

But,  say,  h^  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to  light  T 

What  is  the  eharge,  and  who  the  eridenee  f 
•  The  safvior  of  the  nation  and  the  prince  7'— * 
.  *  Nothing  of  this ;  but  our  old  CsBsar  sent 

A  tedious  letter  to  his  parliament.' — 

'  Nay,  sirs,  if  Ceesar  wrote,  I  ask  no  more ; 

He's  guilty,  a^  the  question's  out  of  door.' 

How  goes  the  mob !  for  that's  a  mighty  thing*-^ 

When  the  king's  trump,*  the  mob  are  for  the  king  s 
.  The^  follow  fortune,  and  the  common  cry 

Is  still  against  the  rogue  condemned  to  die. 
But  the  same  very  mob,  that  rascal  crowd. 

Had  cried  Sejanus,  with  a  shoot  as  lood^ 

Had  his  designs  by  ftortamc's  fkror  bUs<, 

Succeeded,  and  the.prinoe's  age  opprest," 

The  cnieltf'  of  Tiberius  wa«  incoeaged  tenfold  «fler  the  removal  of 
hisfaTOiite ;  the  least,  circumstance  rendered  him  suspicious ;  and  whea 
once,  a  noble  was  suspected,  his  fate  was  sealed.  In  all  his  extaravagaik- 
oaes  he  was  supported  by  the  sendle  senate ;  and  this .  body,  once  m> 
independent,  never  ventured  even  to  remonstrale  against  his  sanguinary 
decrees.  At  length,  continued  debauchery  undermined  the  eoipezor'g 
constitution  3  but  with  the  usual  weakness  of  licentious  sovereigns,  he 
endeavored  to  disguise  the  state  of  his  health,  not  merely  from  hie 
eouft,  but  his  physicians.  At  length,  finding  death  approach  very 
rapidly,  be  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Caius  Calig'ula,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  his-  nephew  and  victim.  Gennan^icus.  It  is  said  that  he  chose 
this  prince,  thmigh  well  aware  of  his  natural  depravity,  that  his  own 
feign  might  be  regretted,  when  contrasted  with  the  still  more  sanguinary 
rule  (^  his  successor.  !  Soon  afker  hairing  signed  his  will,  Tiberius  wae 
seised  with  a  lainting  fit,  and  the  couitieis,  believing  him  dead,  hastened 
to  offer  th^ir.  homage  to  Calig^ula ;  but  xb».  emperor  rallied,  and  there 
was  reaacn  to  fear  this  vengeance.  Mac^ro,  the  commander  of  the 
guards,  aiverted  the  danger  by  smothering  the  weak  old  man  with  » 
weitfht  of  coverings,  under  pretence  of  i^eping  him  warm  (a.  d.  37). 
in  uis  reign,  though  the  forms  of  the  oonstitutio^  were  retained,  its 
spirit  and  substance  wwe  ciNApletely  aUeied ;  the  gotenuoenl  became 
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%  complete  daapoliflm ;  and  due  oftlr  me  e£  die  tenUe  w^  to  remter 
the  edicts  of  the  Boveieign.  While  Tib^iiiui  was  emperor,  Jeens  Christ 
was  crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  propnetorahip  of  Pontius  Pflale 
(a.  0.  33).  It  is  said,  but  on  very  doobtful  authority,  that  Tiberius, 
having  receiTed  an  account  of  his  mirades,  vished  to  hare  him  en*- 
loUed  among  the  gods,  but  that  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  op* 
position  of  the  senate. 

Caius,  sumamed  Calig'ula  from  the  military  boots  (eaUga)  whidi  he 
was  aocuslomed  to  wear,  was  received  on  his  accession  with  the 
utmo^  enthusiasm  by  both  the  senate  and  the  peojde,  on  account  of  die 
great  meiits  of  his  father  Gennan'icns.  He  began  his  reign  by  libera^ 
ting  all  the  state  prisoners,  jund  dismissing  the  whole  horde  of  spies  and 
informers  whom  Tiberius  had.  encouraged.  By  these  and  other  similar 
acts  of  generosity,  he  became  so  popular,  that  when  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness,  the  whole  entire  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  innumerable 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  every  temple  for  his  recovery.  This  sickness 
probably  disordered  his  brain,  for  in  his  altered  conduct  after  his  resto* 
ration  to  health  there  appears  fully  as  much  insanity  as  wickedness. 
Young  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  adopted,  was  his  first  victini ;  he  then 
ordered  all  die  priscmers  in  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  without 
a  trial.  But  Calig'ula  was  not  satisfied  widi  simple  minder ;  it  was  his 
fiendish  pleasure  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  and  protract 
dieir  tortures,  in  order  that  they  might,  as  ha  said,  feel  themselves 
dying.  Fin^^ng  no  one  dave  to  oppose  his  sanguinary  caprices,  he 
began  to  regard  himself  as  somediing  more  than  a  mere  mortal,  and  to 
claim  divine  honors ;  and  finally,  he  erected  a  temple  to  himself,  and 
instituted  a  college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship.  A  less 
guilty  but  more  i^surd  proceeding  was  the  reverence  he  daimed  for  his 
UTorite  horse  Incitatus,  whom  1:^  frequency  invited  to  dine  at  the  im- 
perial  table,  where  the  animal  fed  on  gilt  oats,  and  drank  die  most 
eosdy  wines  from  jewelled  'goblets.  It  is  even  said  diat  nothing  but 
his  deadi  prevented  him  fvcmi  raising  this  favorite  steed  to  the  conani* 
ship.  While  the  whole  city  was  scandalised  by  his  outrageous  lieen* 
dousness,  men  were  suddenly  astounded  to  hear  that  the  emneror  had 
resolved  to  lefad  an  army  agamst  the  Germans  in  person^  ana  the  nsoet 
extoMLTe  preparations  were  made  for  his  eniedition.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  campaign  was  a  mere  idle  parade ;  and  Calig^ukt, 
notwithstaading,  claimed  the  most  extravagant  honors ;  and  finding  the 
senate  slower  in  aduladon  than  he  expected,  seriously  contempla* 
ted  the  massacre  of  the  endre  body.  At  length  the  Romans  became 
weary  of  a  monster  equally  wicked  and  ridiculous ;  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  his  destruction ;  and  he  was  shiin  in  one  of  the  passages  of 
the  Cir^cus  by  Ghsr^a,  the  captain  of  the  pnetorian  guards  (a.  d.  40)f 
His  body  lay  a  kmg  time  exposed,  but  was  finally  interred  like  that  of 
a  slave :  his  wife  and  infant  child  were  murdered  by  die*  oonspiiators, 
who  dreaded  future  vengeance. 

Cla6diu8,  the  brodier  of  German'icas  and  undo  of  the  late  emperarj 
s  prince  of  weak  intellect,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  oonspiratom, 
whose  choice  was  sanctkmed  by  the  senate.  The  unfortunate-  idiot, 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  en^>ire,  was  during  his  entbe  reign  the  pup- 
pet of  woidikss  and  wicked  fovorites,  among  whom  the  most  lafiMnons 
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west  ihe  em^raM  lAesttttn  and  Agrrapfiis,  the  ettaoeh'Poid^s,  mad 
th«  freedfl[id&  Pal^las  and  Narcis'sus.  Ins  reign  commenced  wMi  tiie 
puAisliBeot  of  these  who  had  conspired  against  Calig'ula :  they  were 
jiioin,  B<bt  for  the  criffie  they  had  coamittedy  but  because  they  wwe  sua* 
pectod  of  a  design  to  restore  the  ancient  eonatitutioa.  Notwithstanding 
his  weakness,  Clandius  undertook  an  expedition  ioio  Britain,  where 
the  native  tribes  were  wasting  their  strength  in  mutual  wan,  and  h0 
ednaneneed  a  series  of  campaigns  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete 
aubjugatioB  of  the  aouthem  part  of  the  ishuid.  The  senate  granted  him 
a  magnificent  triumphal  procession  on  his  return ;  and  Mesaalina,  whose 
infidelities  were  now  notorious,  accompanied  the  emperor  in  a  stately 
chariot  during  the  solemnity.  The  cruelty  of  the  empress  waa  aa  great 
as  her  infamy :  at  her  instigation  Clad<}ius  put  to  deadi  some  of  tho 
most  eminent  nobles,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  fcnrtunes  supplied  her 
wiUi  money  to  lavish  on  her  paramoure.  At  length  ahe  proceeded  to 
such  an  oxtrkvagant  length,  that  she  openly  married  Sil'ios,  one  of  her 
aduherers ;  and  Narcis'sus,  whom  ^e  had  displeased,  gave  the  em* 
peror  private  information  of  her  guilt,  and  she  was  slain  in  the  gaideM 
which  had  been  thef  chief  theatre  of  her  crimes. 

Soon  after  ihs  death  of  MessaHna,  Clwldiiis  married  his  niece  Agrip 
pina,  tke  widow  of  Domftius  Ahenobar'btts,  by  whom  she  had  one  son, 
originally  called  after  his  father,  but  better  known  in  histoty  by  the 
name  of  Nero.  The  new  empress  did  not,  like  her  predecessor,  tender 
tile  state  subservient  to  her  amours,  but  ^e  grasped  at  power  to  indidge 
hei^  insatiable  avaarice,  boundless  anA>ition,  and  unparalleled  cruelty. 
She  ruled  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  appeared  with  him  in  the  senate^ 
sat  on  the  same  throne  during  all  public  ceremonies,  gave  audience  to 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  and  even  took  a  share  in  the  admin* 
iatralian  of  jnstioe.  She  at  length  prevailed  upon  Claddius  to  adopt  her 
child  Doraitius  (N^ro),  and  constitute  him  heir  of  the  sovereign^,  in 
preference  to  his  own  son  Britan'nicus.  But  Claudius  showing  some 
aligns  of  an  inlention  to  change  the  succession  again,  Agrippfna  pio« 
oved  hina  to  be  poisoned  by  his  favorite  eunuch  and  the  state  physician 
(a.  d.  54).  Having  previously  gained  over  Blur'rhns,  the  captain  of  the 
pnBtorian  goaids,  to  her  interest,  the  empress  concealed  her  hisband% 
death  until  she  had  secured  the  army  in  favor  of  her  son,  rigbtly  judgiiig 
Ihat  the  senate  would  confirm  the  ^oice  of  the  soldiers. 

Ndro  ClaMius  Cs'sar  had  been  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  crimes,  and 
educated  for  the  stage  rather  than  the  state  ;  he  waa  still  a  youth  of 
sevant^en,  and  he  looked  on  the  empire  as  only  an  extensive  field  fot 
the  indalgenee  of  his  passions.  He  soon  became  weavy  of  his  mother'a 
impeitous  rule ;  and  Agrippfna,  finding  hera^f  neglected,  threatened  to 
restore  the  eroam  to  Britan^nieus.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  destmo* 
fion  of  that  young  prince :  poison  was  administer^  to  him  by  one  of 
the  emperor's  emissaries,  and  a  few  hours  after  his  death,  hia  body  was 
borne  to  the  pile  ;  for  so  little  care  had  the  emperor  of  concealing  his 
share  in  the  murder,  diat  the  preparations  for  the  prince's  funeral  were 
made  before  ^  poison  was  administered.  An  infamous  woman,  Po^ 
poi^a  Sabina,  who  had  abandoned  her  husband  to  livjs  in  adultery  with 
the  emperor,  sthaulated  N^ro  to  still  greater  crimea.  Persuaded  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  Agrqipina  ahe  could  not  h<^  to  lamova  Oct4viat 


JUsnPB  iriio^  and  become  htfndf  a.yartiier  in  the  empm,  shA  urged  bev 
panummr,  by  eyerj  means  in  her  power,  to  the  murder  of  his  mother*, 
Nero  huBself  was  anxious  to  remove  one  whom  he  so  greatly  feared ; 
but  he  dreaded  the  reeenUnent  of  the  EUtmaaSy  who,  in  spite  of  har 
cnmesy  reYerenoed  the  hist  representalive  of  the  family  of  German'icus* 
After  rarious  attempts  to  destroy  her  secretly  had  failed*  a  body  of 
armed  men  were  sent  to  her  house,  and  she  wee  murdered  in  her  bed. 
A  labored  apology  for  this  matricide  was  soon  afier  published*  which* 
it  is  painful  to  learn,  was  composed  by  the  philosopher  Sen'eca, 

The  death  of  Bur'rhus*  whether  by  poison  or  disease  is  uncertain,  led 
to  a  great  deterioration  of  Nero's  character ;  for  the  influence  of  that, 
able  statesman  had  restrained  the  emperor  from  many  extiaTagances, 
in  which  he  was  anxious  to  indulge.  Tigellinus,  a  wretch  infamous, 
for  all  the  crimes  that  are  engendered  by  cruel^  and  lost,  became  the 
new  minister ;  and  Nero  no  longer  kept  within  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
decency.  Sen'eca  was  banished  from  the  court ;  the  empress  OctsTia^ 
was  divorced,  and  afterward  murdered ;  finally,  Fopps'a  was  publicly 
manied  to  the  emperor.  A  tour  through  Italy  gave  Nero  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  as  a  singer  on  the  stage  at  Napfes,  and  he  was  excessively; 
gratified  by  the  applause  with  which  the  Neapolitans  and  some  Alex- 
andrians fed  his  vanity.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome,  a  dreadful  eon* 
iagration,  which  lasted  nine  days,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
city ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by, 
the  emperor's  orders,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city  Nero 
erected  his  celebrated  gi^den  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  more 
lemarkable  for  its  vast  extent,  and  the  richness  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction,  than  for  the  taste  or  beauty  of  the  architectural  design. 
To  silence  the  report  of  his  haying  caused  the  late  calamity,  Nero 
transferred  the  gidltof  the  fire  to  the  new  sect  of  the  Chxistiaas,  whose 
numbers  were  rapidly  increasing  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  cruel 
persecution  commenced ;  first,  Si  who  openly  acknowleiLred  their  con* 
nexion  with  the  sect  were  arrested  and  tortured :  then  fiom  their  ex- 
torted confessions,  thousands  of  others  were  seized  and  condemned,  not 
lor  the  burning  of  the  city,  but  on  the  still  more  ludicrous  charge  of 
hatred  and  enmi^  to  mankind.  Their  death  and  torture  were  ag^ 
gravated  with  cruel  derision  and  sport  i  for  they  were  either  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  i|nd  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or 
iaat^ed  to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  combustible  garments,  that  when 
the  daylight  failed,  they  might  serve,  like  torches,  to.  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  For  this  tragical  spec^cle  N^o  lent  his  own  gar«> 
dens,  and  exhi&ted  at  the  same  time  the  public  diversions  of  the  circus  ; 
sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  person,  and  sometimes  standing  among 
the  pec^e  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer. 

The  extravagant  expenses  of  the  golden  palace,  the  restoration  of. 
ib»  city,  the  emperor's  luxuries,  and  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
people,  exhausted  the  exchequer,  and  led  to  a  system  of  plunder  and 
extortion  which  nearly  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Not  only 
Italy,  but  all  the  provinces,  the  several  confederate  nations,  and  all  the 
cities  that  had  the  title  of  free,  were  pillaged  and  laid  waste.  The 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  houses  of  individuals  were  equally  stripped 
4d  thfiOT' treasures;  but  still  enou^  could  not  be  obtained  ta  support  the 
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emperor's  boimoieM  prodigally.  At  length  a  eonapinusjr  was  formedr 
for  his  destruction  hj  Cnelus  Pfso,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  engaged.  It  was  accidentally  Sscorered;  and  N^io 
eagerly  seixed  such  a  pretence  for  giving  loose  to  his  sangninaiy  diapo* 
sitions.  Among  the  yictims  were  the  philosopher  Sen'eca,  the  poet 
L<)can,  Piso,  and  most  of  the  leading  nobles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
massacres,  Nero  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  candidate  for  the  piixe  of 
music  wldch  of  course  he  obtained.  About  the  same  time  he  killed 
the  empress  Poppn'a  by  kicking  her  while  pregnant. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  such  repeated  atrocities  should  not  have 
driven  the  Roman  people  to  revolt ;  but  the  lower  classes  felt  nothing 
of  the  imperial  despotism,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  the  calamities 
of  the  nobles,  because  the  ancient  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy  were 
still  remembered.  They  were,  besides,  gr^fied  by  a  monthly  distribu- 
tion of  COTQ,  by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat  {cat^iaria  et 
evisceratumes),  and  by  the  magnificent  shows  of  the  circus  (munera). 
In  fact,  the  periods  of  tyranny  were  the  golden  days  of  the  poor ;  and 
N6ro  was  far  more  popular  vnth  the  rabble  than  any  statesman  or  general 
of  the  republic  had  ever  been. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  Italian  fame,  N^ro  resolved  to  display  his  nm* 
■ical  skill  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  for  this  purpose  passed  over  inta 
Greece.  The  applauses  he  received  in  his  tour  from  the  spectators  so 
gratified  him,  that  he  declared  ^  the  Greeks  alone  perfectly  understand 
music."  He  transmitted  a  particular  account  of  his  victories  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  ordered  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  them  in 
every  temple  throughout  the  empire.  That  no  monuments  of  other  vic^ 
tors  might  remain,  he  commanded  all  their  statues  to  be  pulled  down, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  either  dashed  to  pieces,  or  thrown  into 
the  common  sewers.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  dreadful  rebel- 
lion, which  destroyed  the  Jewish  nation,  commenced  in  Palestine :  Ces'- 
tiils  Galons,  the  governor  of  Syria,  having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  besiege  Jerusalem,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  tiiie  cele- 
brated Vespasian.  Though  N6ro  had  been  greatly  delighted  by  the  ex- 
cessive adulations  of  the  Achieans,  he  did  not  abstain  from  plundering 
their  country ;  and  A'chaia  suffered  more  from  his  peacdiul  visit  than 
from  the  open  war  of  Mum'mius  or  SyHa. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  return  to  Rome,  formidable  insurrections 
burst  forth  in  the  western  provinces,  occasioned  by  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected.  Jiilius  Vin'dex,  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Aquitain,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standaid  of  revolt 
m  Celtic  Gaul,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Gral'ba  so<»i  after  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  Spain  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  supported  by  oAho, 
the  governor  of  Lusitioua.  Nero  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the  re- 
bellion of  Vin^'dex ;  but  the  hostility  of  Gal'ba  filled  him  with  conster- 
nation. He  was,  however,  consoled  for  a  time  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  so  completely  overthrown  by  Viiw 
ginius,  the  imperial  lieutenant,  that  VinMex  slew  himself  in  despair. 
Gal^  would  now  have  been  ruined,  had  not  Nymphid'ius,  whom  Nero 
had  appointed  the  colleague  of  Tigellfnus,  seduced  the  pr»torian  guards 
fo  renouncetheir  allegiance.  The  emperor  was  immedmtely  abandoned 
by  all  his  miniaters  imd  servants ;  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  sought  refuge 
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in  the  honse  of  PhAon,  one  of  his  freedmen.  Here  he  soon  leaned 
that  he  had  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  according  to  ancient  custom  (m6re  nutjStum).  Inquiring  the 
natnre  of  this  panishment  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  pillory,  and  beaten  to  death  with  rods  (a.  d.  68).  At  the  prospect 
of  such  a  cruel  fate  he  was  filled  with  horror,  and  declared  that  1m 
woidd  commit  suicide ;  but  his  courage  failed  when  he  was  about  to  use 
the  dagger.  At  length,  hearing  the  galloping  of  the  horse  sent  to  ar* 
rest  him,  he  request^  ^e  aid  of  his  freedman  Epaphroditus,  and  re- 
ceiTed  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  ^e  centurion, 
sent  by  the  senate,  arrived,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  Mood.  N^ro, 
kioking  at  him  sternly,  said,  "  It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?"  and 
soon  iJler  expired.  His  body  was  interred  privately,  but  honorably; 
and  many  of  the  lower  ranks,  whose  favor  he  had  won  by  his  exdrava^ 

£nt  liberalities,  lamented  his  loss,  honored  his  memory,  and  brought 
wers  to  decorate  his  tomb. 

During  this  reign  the  provinces  were  harassed  by  frequent  revolts : 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  noticed,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to 
mention  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  under  the  command  of  their 
heroic  queen  Boadic6a.  She  took  up  arms  to  revenge  the  gross  insults 
and  injuries  she  had  received ;  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  Roman  col- 
onies and  garrisons,  she  destroyed  a  great  number  both  of  them  and 
their  allies ;  and  could  she  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  all  the  na- 
tive tribes,  might  have  liberated  her  country.  This  dangerous  insur- 
rection was  quelled  by  Suet6nius  Paidinus,  who  added  &e  island  of 
Anglesey  to  the  Roman  dominions ;  thus  taking  from  the  Druids,  the 
secret  instigators  of  resistance  to  all  foreign  power,  the  great  centre 
both  of  their  religion  and  their  influence. 

The  family  of  the  Cssars,  properly  speaking,  ended  with  Calig'ula ; 
but  as  both  N6ro  and  Claudius  were  maternally  descended  from  Angus'* 
tns,  they  are  usually  reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  Jidian,  or  first 
imperial  house.  Its  extinction,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  its  later 
members,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  empire ;  it  led  to  a  series  of 
sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  successions,  during  which  the 
supreme  authoritjr  of  the  state  was  wrested  equally  ftom  the  emperors 
and  senate  by  a  licentious  soldiery. 

SscTiON  IL-^lVtwi  Ute  ExUnetionaf  ike  JuUan  to  iiuA  of  ike  first  FUman 

FROM  A.  D.  68   TO   A.  D.  96. 

Sbk'vius  Sul'pitiits  Gal'sa,  universally  acknowledged  sevendi  em- 
peror afier  the  death  of  N^ro,  was  descended  from  an  iUustrious  family 
that  had  been  emin^atly  distinguished  for  wariike  achievements  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  repuUie.  He  was  now  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  tiav^ed  veiy  skmly 
toward  Rome.  Nymphid^ius  took  advantage  of  this  delay,  to  make  a 
atnig^e  for  empire  by  bribing  die  pratorian  guards ;  but  his  oonduct  du- 
ring the  reign  of  N^  had  rendered  him  so  deservedly  unpopular,  that 
he  was  mindeiedby  the  very  soldiers  who  kad  taken  lus  money. 
This  rash  conspiracy  induced  Gal'ba  to  miUy  the  conmencement  of  hia 
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diva,  or  Morod  image  of  Pal^aa  Mia^enra,  cm  which  -due  tee  of  Twf 
depended,  and  otber  relica  oonaeeTaied  by  supentition. 

The  aenate-houae  waa  above  the  piupita  belonging  to  the  janA^hc 
•fatora :  it  waa  aaid  to  have  been  oxiginajly  erected  by  Tul'lna  Hoetil'* 
ina :  but  the  aenate  had  aevecal  other  placea  of  meeting,  frequently  as- 
aembling  in  the  templea.  Near  it  waa  the  comitium,  or  court  in  whick 
the  patrician  earis  were  conTened :  it  waa  not  roofed  until  the  end  of 
the  aecond  Punic  war,  aoon  aAer  which  the  comiiia  curitUm  fell  grad* 
ually  into  diauae.  Thia  apace,  before  it  waa  covered,  waa  called  a 
temple  ;  becauae  ttmplum  properly  aignifies  not  merely  an  edifice,  but 
an  encloaure  conaecrated  by  the  augura.  The  principal  theatrea  and 
public  hatha  were  erected  in  thia  Tidaily.  * 

The  electiona  of  magiatratea,  Kviewa  of  troopa,  and  the  censua  or 
regiatration  of  the  citizeoa,  were  held  in  the  Cam'pua  Mar'tiua,  which 
waa  alao  the  fiivorite  eicerciae-gvound  of  the  young  noblea.  It  was 
originally  a  large  common,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  eatate  of  the 
younger  Tar'quin,  and  being  confiacated  after  the  baniahment  of  that 
monarch,  waa  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  becauae  the  Romana  be^ 
lieved  Mara  to  be  the  father  of  their  founder.  It  long  i^^mained  un- 
improved ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Augua^tua  it  began  to  be  aurrounded  by 
aeveral  aplendid  edificea ;  ornamental  treea  and  ahiuba  were  planted  in 
different  paita,  and  portiooea  erected,  under  which  the  citixens  might 
continue  their  exerciaea  in  rainy  weather.  Moat  of  theae  improvements 
were  due  to  Mar'cus  Agrip'pa,  the  beat  general  and  wiaeat  atateemaa 
in  the  court  of  Augua^tua.  He  erected,  near  the  Cam'pua  Martiua,  the 
celebrated  Pantheon,  or  temple  of  all  the  goda ;  the  moat  perfect  and 
aplendid  monument  of  ancient  Rome  that  haa  aurvived  the  ravages  of 
time.*  At  preaent  it  is  used  aa  a  Chriatian  chun^  and  ia  univeraallr 
admired  for  ita  circular  form,  and  the  beautiful  dome  that  forma  ita  roof. 
Near  the  Pantheon  were  the  gardene  and  public  baths,  which  Agrip'pa 
at  hia  death  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people. 

Perhapa  no  public  edificea  at  Rome  were  more  remarkable  than  the 
aqueducts  for  auppl3ring  the  city  with  water.  Pure  atreama  were  sought 
at  a  great  diatance,  and  conveyed  in  theae  artificial  channelsi  auppoited 
by  archeai  many  of  which  were  more  than  a  hundred  foet  high,  over 
ateep  mountaina,  deep  valleya,  and,  what  waa  atill  more  difficdit,  dan- 
geroua  moraaaes,  which  leas  enterpriaing  architecta  would  have  deemed 
mauperable.  The  first  aquedact  waa  erected  during  the  censorship  of 
Ap'pius  Cs'ous,  about  four  hundred  yeara  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city ;  but  under  the  emperora  not  fewer  than  twenty  of  theae  atupendoos 
and  useful  atructurea  were  raised,  which  brought  auch  an  a3>undaat 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  that  rivera  aeemed  to  flow  through 
the  atreeta  and  aewera.  Even  at  the  preaent  day,  when  only  three  of 
the  aqueducta  remain,  after  the.  lapae  of  centuriea,  the  neglect  of  rulers, 
and  the  ravagea  of  barbariana,  no  city  in  Europe  haa  a  better  aup^y  of 
wholeaome  water  than  Rome. 

It  would  be  tedioua  to  enumerate  all  the  public  buildings  that  deco* 
rated  "  the.  Etemal  Ciqr ;"  we  may  therefore  conclude  bv  obaerving, 
that  Rome,  wben.a  ths.ienilh  of  its  glory,  c<M|tained  four  hundred  vol 

*The  CoUoMeom  ia  the  RegenVi  Park  ii  built  <»  the  model  of  the  Pantheon. 


hrentjr  ton^des,  fire  reffuUr  theatres,  two  ampliitheatres,  and  seven  cir- 
cuses of  vast  extent :  uiere  were  sixteen  public  baths,  built  of  marble, 
wad  furnished  with  every  convenience  that  could  be  desired.  From 
the  aqueducts  a  prodigious  number  of  fountains  were  supplied,  many 
of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty.  The  pala- 
ces, public  halls,  columns,  porticoes,  and  obelisks,  were  without  num- 
ber ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  triumphal  arcbes  erected  by  the 
later  emperors. 

The  public  roads  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  more  espe- 
ciaDy  in  Italy,  though  less  ostentatious  than  the  aqueducts,  were  not 
inferior  lo  them  in  utility  and  costliness.  Of  these  the  most  remariui- 
ble  was  the  Affma  road,  fsfxa^  Rotnai  to  Bnmdosium,  through  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  which  were  kept  well  drained  during  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  the  empire,  but  1^  subsequent  nefflect  beqame  a  pestilential 
swamp.  This  road  extended  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  was 
paved  through  its  entire  length- with  enormous  square  blocks  of  hard 
stone.  Nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  formed,  and  yet 
many  psfts  of  it  scOl  appear  neariy  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first 
made. 

Roflia  was  inferior  to  Athens  in  architectural  beauty,  but  it  far  sur- 
passed it  in  works  of  public  utility.  Every  sticceeding  emperor  deemeA 
il  necessaiy  to  add  something  to  the  edifices  that  hi^  been  raised  fof 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens :  even  after  the  seat  of 
govemmsitf  had  been  transferred  to  Constantinople,  we  find  the  son  of 
Constantine  evind&g  his  gratitude  for  the  reception  he  met' with  in  the 
ancient  capital,  by  sending  thither  two  magnificent  obelisks  from  Alex- 
andiiain  Egypt. 
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itorm.  Vitel'liiiB  hid  himself  in  the  palace,  hut  was  disoor^red  in  li$ 
letxeat  by  the  licenlioua  populace,  ready  to  rise  nnder  any  pretext 
through  hopes  of  plunder,  dragged  ignominiously  through  the  streets  to 
the  place  of  common  execution,  and  put  to  death  with  a  thousand 
wounds  (▲.  D.  69).  His  brother,  Lucius  Yitel^us,  who  was  advancing 
to  his  aid  with  an  army  jfrom  the  south  of  Italy,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  was  put  to  death.  The  factions  that  had  been  formed  during 
this  disgraceful  reign  of  eight  months,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  wreak  mutual  vengeance.  Primus,  and  Vespasian's  second  son.  Do* 
mit^ian,  abandoned  themaelves  to  debauchery  and  plunder :  Rome  ap- 
peared on  the  veiy  brink  of  ruin  from  the  madness  of  its  ovm  citizens. 

At  length  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  arrival  of  Yesp^an,  whose 
accession  diffused  universal  joy.  His  first  care  was  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  which  he  found  in  a  shocking  state  of  demoraliza^ 
tion :  he  next  revived  the  authority  of  the  senate,  supplying  its  dimin- 
ished ranks  with  eminent  men  from  the  provinces  and  colonies ;  finally, 
he  reformed  the  courts  of  law,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  courts  of 
justice.  The  virtues  of  Vesp^ian,  supported  by  a  firm  temper,  led  to 
a  great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Home.  His  only  fault 
was  an  extravagant  love  of  money,  which,  however,  was  probably  ex- 
aggerated by  those  who  compared  his  parsimonious  e^>enditttre  with 
the  lavish  extravagance  of  former  emperors* 

The  earl^  part  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  the  final  termination 
of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  tem- 
ple. It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  this  mem- 
orable war  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Jews,  deceived  by  false 
prophets,  who  promised  them  a  temporal  deliverer,  persevered  in  their 
rebeUion  long  after  every  reasonable  chance  of  success  had  disappeared ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  hostile  factions,  who  fought  against  each 
other  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  walls  of  Uie  city  quivered 
under  the  battering  engines  of  the  common  enemy ;  and  that  they  re- 
fiised  proffered  mercy  when  the  Roman  ensigns  were  waving  i^ve 
their  battlements.  Dreadful  was  the  punishment  of  this  fated  nation : 
their  city  and  temple  were  reduced  to  hea^  of  shapeless  ruins ;  their 
best  and  bravest  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Romans  or  each  other  i  most 
of  the  wretched  survivors  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Jews,  since 
that  period,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  become  a  mock- 
ery, a  by-word,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.  Titus  and  his  father 
triumphed  together  on  account  of  this  success,  and  the  rich  ornaments 
of  the.  temple  were  displayed  in  the  procession.  A  triumphal  arch  was 
also  erected  for  Titus,  on  which  his  noble  deeds  were  sculptured :  it 
continues  nearly  perfect  to  the  present  day,  a  lasting  monimient  of  hie 
victories  over  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Batavian  war,  which  threatened 
great  dangers  to  the  Roman  dominions  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  was  con- 
cluded about  the  same  time  by  the  prudence  and  valor  of  Cerealis ;  and 
Comag6ne,  which  had  been  permitted  to  retain  its  own  sovereigns,  was 
reduced  to  a  province. 

Britaif  had  yet  been  very  imperfectly  subdued,  and  the  completion 
of  its  conquest  was  intntsted  to  Cneinis  JdHus  Agrie'ola,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
inan.     His  fiirst  enterprise  was  to  recover  the  island  of  Anglesey  from 
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iBKmnftisg  tb  about  ten  tbooMnd  tuefBj  wwe  quartered  in  Rome  and  ifa 
▼icinity ;  nine  of  theae^  called  the  pnetorian  banda,  were  intended  to 
protect  the  emperor'a  peraon,  the  othen  were  destined  for  the  goaid  of 
the  city.  These  household  troopa  became  afterward  the  author  of  many 
changes  and  reTolutions,  until  they  were  all  dismissed  by  Constantino 
the  Great  (▲.  d.  312).  Two  powerful  fleets  were  established  in  the 
Italian  seas ;  one  at  Ravenna,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mis6- 
mm,  to  protect  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  at  this  time  exceeded  forty  mHlions  sterling ; 
but  this  sum  waa  not  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil,  naval,  and  military  establishments,  and  of  the  public  works  un« 
deitaken  to  adorn  the  metropoUs. 

Some  disturbances  in  Spain  and  Gaul  induced  the  emperor  to  eroas 
the  A^  and  Pyrenees ;  he  subdued  the  Cantabrians,  who  inhabited 
the  province  now  called  Biscay  (a  country  whose  mountains  and  defiles 
have  always  proved  formidable  obstacles  to  an  invading  army),  and  the 
Astnrians.  To  restrain  these  tribes  in  future,  he  ere<Sed  several  new 
fbitified  eitiea,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  CsBaar^  Augus^ta 
{Sar0g9ua}  and  Augos^ta  Emer'ita  (Merida),  so  called  because  it  was 
cokmazed  fay  the  veteran  soldiers  (emeriti).  While  resting  at  Tar^raco 
{Tarragoma)  from  the  fatigues  of  his  campaign,  Augus^tus  received  ara« 
bassadois  from  the  most  remote  nations,  tae  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians, 
the  Indians,  and  even  the  Seres,  who  inhabited  northern  China. 

On  his  recovery  from  a  flt  of  illness  which  spread  universal  alarm 
throughout  the  empire,  the  senate  conferred  the  tribuneship  for  hfe 
upon  Augus^tns,  which  rendered  his  person  sacrosanct.  This  dignity 
was  henceforth  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  consequently  all  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  became  high  treason  {lasa  nu^estae). 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  &  title  of  dictator,  which  had  been  ren« 
dered  odious  by  the  cruelties  of  SyHa.  Having  made  a  tour  in  the 
east  of  the  empire,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  adulations  by  the  degen- 
erate Greeks  (s.  o.  20) ;  but  the  honor  most  gratifying  to  him  and  the 
Rorann  people  was  the  restoration  of  the  standards  that  had  been  taken 
from  Cras'sus.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  drove  back  the  Rhstiaus, 
who  had  invaded  the  peninsula,  and  intrusted  their  subjugation  to  Tibe* 
lins  and  Drdsus  N^ro,  his  step-sons,  youths  of  gieat  promise  and 
valor.  They  succeeded  in  conquering  Vindelicia'  and  Nor^icum ;  but 
their  eflbrts  to  subdue  Grermany  were  baffled  by  the"  undaunted  valor 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  great  difficulties  o£  the-  country,  whose 
forests  and  marshes  rendered  discipline  unavailing. 

When  the  second  deceimial  period  of  the  imperial  authority  tormina* 
ted,  Augus^tus,  harassed  by  domestic  calamities,  as  well  as*  the  cares  of 
enqMure,  seemed  really  anxious  to  resign,  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  domes- 
tic  life  ;  but  the  character  of  Tib^riua,  now  generally  regarded  as  his 
socoessoir,  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  senate  and  people,  that  they 
cordially  joined  in  supplicating  the  en^ror  to  continue  his  reign.  The 
gieateat  calamity  he  had  to  endure  was  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his 
daughter  JtUia,  whose  scandalous  debaucheries  fified  Rome  with  horror ; 
abe  and  the  paitneraof  her  crimes  were  banished  to  varioua  parts  of  the 
emifiie^  and  some  of  her  paramours  were'  put  to  death. 

When  peaoa  was  establishedm  every  part  of  the  Roman  dominionsi 
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public  and  private.  The  exertioiia  of  Tilofl  to  remedy  bodi  dieeo 
eakunities  prooured  loni,  from  his  grateful  subjects,  the  hoooiuble  titlo 
of  <*  benefactor  of  the  hitmau  zace."  A  j^ague  afforded  him  fresh  op«- 
portiinities  of  diaplaying  his  native  gooduess  of  heart ;  but  these  ezer* 
lions  proved  too  much  tor  his  eonstiiutioaa ;  he  was  seized  with  a  fever* 
whieh  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  days  (a.  d.  81).  His  death  diffused 
universal  s<hiow  throughout  ihe  empire ;  eveiy  family  lamented  as  if  U 
had  been  deprived  of  its  natural  i^otector ;  and  his  name  has  become  % 
Itteverbiftl  dosi^on  for  wise  and  virtuous  princes. 

Flavius  Qomit'iaa  suoceeded  his  brother  without  any  oppoeition« 
though  his  character  for  debauchery  and  cruelty  was  sufficienily  noto** 
rious.  He  w«e  naturally  timorous,  and  fear,  of  course,  aggravated  hi^ 
evdguinary  disposition;  yet  he  professed  a  passionate  attachment  \b 
military  sports,  and  possessed  so  much  skill  in  atchery,  that  he  could 
shoot  arrows  thiough  the  expanded  fingers  of  a  domestic  jdaced  at  % 
considerable  distance  without  ever  inflicting  a  wound.  In  the  begins 
tiing  of  his  reign,  he  studied  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people  by  a  line 
of  conduct  worthy  of  an  upright  sovereign — disguising  his  vices,  and 
affectii^  the  i^posite  virtues.  He  presented  large  sums  to  his  minis- 
ten  and  officers  of  state,  that  they  might  be  raised  above  the  temiptatiom 
of  reoeiving  bribes;  he  refbsed  the  inheritances  bequeathed  to  hin^ 
di^triJMitinf  the  legacies  among  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased ; 
end  he  pretended  to  have  such  a  horror 'of  shedding  blood,  that  he  ie- 
eued  an  edict  forbidding  the  sacrifice  of  oxen  or  any  other  living  anir 
male.  He  confirmed  all  the  grants  made  by  the  preceding  emperors, 
increased  the  pay  of  the  soUykers,  and  finished,  at  an  immense  chaarge^ 
all  the  publie  buildings  which  had  been  be^n  by  Titus. 

In  tb»  second  year  of  his  reign  he  attaeked  the  Cat'ti,  the  most  war- 
like of  the  German  tribes ;  and,  as  the  invasion  was  unexpected,  made 
peveinal  of  the  peasants  prisoners.  Hearing,  however,  that  the  enemies 
Were  ptepariaf  an  army,  he  retreated  with  great  speed ;  yet  the  servile 
senate  voted  him  a  triumph  ior  this  pretended  success.  But  flattery 
eonld  not  hide  from  the  emper<^  his  vast  inferiority  to  Agric^ola,  whose 
eonquests  in  Britain  w^e  the  theme  of  universal  praise ;  he  recalled 
ihM  netorioua  general,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  decline  a  triumph, 
and  retire  into  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  From  this  tiine  forward 
ih0  enpeior  indulged  in  the  most;  sanguinary  excesses,  putting  to 
deftth,  wiihput  the  l<Km  of  trial,  the  most  eminent  senators  and  knights. 
The.  herd  of  iafofmers,  discouraged  and  punished  during  the  precediqg 
yeigiv  once  moie  came  into  &vor^  and  such  was  their  aqtirity,  that  the 
Wfmi  ianoOttit  eonvensation  was  frequently  made  the  ground  of  a  capi- 
IfA  charge.  The  infamous  viees  of  the  palace  were  so  far  from  being 
hidden^  that  they  were  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  public ;  a^d  when 
Domit^ian  had  dius  degraded  himself  in  the  eyea  of  his  subjects  to  th^ 
condition  of  a  beast,  he  joequired  to  be  womUpped  as  a  god,  and  all  the 
Mveets  leading  to.  the  Gapitol  weve  daily  crowded  with  victims  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifices  befese  his  akars  and  statues. 
.  The  Daei  and  G6lm»  under  dieir  gallant  king  Deceb'alus,  invaded 
Ihe  Roman  f rantiessi.  end  defeated  the  geoersts  eent  to  oppose  them  in 
\m^  ffeu  battlesv  Damitfiaa,  eneowraged  by  Aus  news  of  a  subsequent 
mtoqr*  nesoived  t»  .tehe  the  field  in  9&Mm  i  j^ut  instead  |of  imrchmg 
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agifaist  the  Dici,  he  attacked  the  Qiaftdi  and  MaYeomaimi,  and 
ahamefully  beaten.  Discouraged  by  this  overthrow,  he  concluded  a 
dishonorable  peace  with  the  Daciaos,  .engaging  to  pay  Deceb'alus  a 
yearly  tribute :  but  he  wrote  to  the  senate,  boastiog  of  extraoidinaiy 
fictories ;  and  that  degraded  body,  though  well  aware  of  the  truth,  im* 
■mediately  decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

Wearied  by  the  tyranny  of  Domit'ian,  Ldcius  Ant6niud,  the  covemor 
of  upper  Germany,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  province,  but 
was  easily  defeated  and  shun.  This  abortive  insurrection  stimulated 
the  cruelty  of  the  emperor :  vast  numbers  were  tortured  and  executed, 
wider  pretence  of  having  been  accomplices  of  Ant6nius.  An  edict 
was  published,  banishing  all  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  prohibiting 
instruction  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  for  Domit'ian  felt  that  aU  learning 
was  a  satire  on  his  own  ignorance,  and  all  virtue  a  reproof  of  his  infa* 
my.  But  though  thus  tyrannical,  Domit^ian  had  little  fear  of  rebellion ; 
he  had  secured  the  support  of  the  troops  by  increasing  their  pay,  and 
Ids  splendid  entertainments  rendered  him  a  Aivorite  with  the  degnuled 
populace.  The  adherents  to  the  national  religion  were  also  gratified 
by  a  second  general  persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  were  odious  to 
the  emperor  because  they  refused  to  worship  his  statues  (a.  d.  95). 
AoMmg  the  most  iDustrious  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth  on  this  occa- 
Hson  was  FULvins  Clem'ens,  cousin-german  of  the  emperor,  whose 
esample  proves  that  the  new  religion  was  now  beginning  to  spread 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

It  was  ^td  custom  of  Domit'ian  to  inscribe  on  a  roll  ^e  names  of  the 
peraons  he  designed  to  slaughter.  One  day  a  young  child  with  whom 
he  used  to  divert  himself  took  this  paper  from  under  the  pillow  on 
which  tile  emperor  was  sleeping,  and  unaware  of  its  important  con- 
tents, gave  it  to  the  empress  Domit'ia.  She  saw  with  surprise  and 
eoDSternation  her  own  name  on  the  fatal  list,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
imperial  chamberlain  and  the  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  to  whom 
she  immediately  communicated  their  dimger.  They  at  once  conspired 
lor  his  destruction,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  (a.  d.  96).  The 
Reman  populace  heard  his  fate  with  indifference ;  but  the  soldiers, 
whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with  whom  he  had  ofien  sharod  his 
founder,  lamented  him  more  than  they  had  Yespdsian  Tftus ;  it  is  even 
said  that  ^y  would  have  avenged  lus  fkte  by  a  general  massacre,  had 
Ihey  not  been  restrained  by  their  officers. 

During  this  reign  flourished  a  philosopher,  ApolI6nius  T3ranto, 
whose  austere  life  and  extensive  knowledge  procwed  him  so  much 
bmej  that  he  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
aspired  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Like  Pythag'oras,  he 
DraveUed  into  the  remote  east,  and  incorporated  in  his  system  many  of 
Ihe  tenets  that  are  now  held  by  the  Buddhists.  During  his  life,  this 
impostor  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation ;  but,  in  spite  of  aH.  the  efforts 
of  his  disciples,  his  system,  after  his  death,  sank  rapidly,  iiito  merited 
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SicTiON  lll^^Frvm  the  Extmctum  of  Ihe  fint  FlavUm  Family  t»&ie  laU^ 

the  Anloninci* 

FROM  A.  O.  96  TO  A.  D.  193. 

Domit'ian  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  commonly  called  the  twelve 
Caesars:  he  was  succeeded  hy  Mar'cas  Cocceius  Ner'ya,  who  was 
chosen  to  the  sovereignty  by  a  unanimoos  vote  of  the  senate.  He  was 
a  native  of  Nam^ia  in  Umbria,  but  his  family  came  originally  from  Cret^  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  regard  him  as  the  first  foreigner  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  empire.  Though  past  the  age  of  seventy,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  reformation  of  abuses  with  all  the  zeal  of  youth,  punishing 
informers,  redressing  grievances,  and  establishing  a  milder  and  more 
eauitable  system  of  taxation.  His  greatest  fault  was  excessive  lenity, 
wmch  encouraged  the  profligate  courtiers  to  persevere  in  their  accus* 
tomed  peculations.  The  turbulent  prstorian  guards  raised  an  insurrec* 
tion,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  Domit'ian,  and  not  only 
compelled  tke  emperor  to  abandon  such  victims  to  their  fury  as  they 
demanded,  but  actually  forced  him  to  return  them  public  thanks  for  their 

S roper  and  patriotic  conduct.  This  outrageous  indignity,  however,  pro- 
uced  a  highly  beneficial  result.  Net'va,  finding  himself  despised  oa 
account  of  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  resolved  to  adopt  Mar'cus  Ul'pius 
Trajan,  the  greatest  and  most  deserving  person  of  his  age,  as  his  col- 
league and  successor,  though  he  had  many  relations  of  his  own,  who 
might,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  presumption,  aspire  to  that 
dignity.  The  news  of  l^bis  appointment  was  received  with  great  joy  hy 
the  senate  and  people,  and  the  soldiers  inmiediately  returned  to  their 
duty.  Soon  after,  Ner'va,  while  chiding  severely  an  infamous  informer, 
so  heated  himself,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  mor- 
tal, in  the  sixteenth  month  of  his  reign  (a.  jd.  98).  He  waa  ranked 
among  the  gods  by  his  subjects ;  and  Trijan,  out  of  gratitude,  caused 
fieveral  temples  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  both  at  Rome  and  in  ths 
provinces. 

Trajan  was  by  birth,  a  Spaniard,  descended  from  a  family  that  had 
some  claim  to  royal  honors.  He  waa  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general, 
and  a  man ;  fxep  from  every  vice,  except  an  occasional  indulgence  ia 
wine.  After  completely  abolishing  the  trials  for  high  treason  {judidm 
mc^estdtis)^  he  restored  as  much  of  the  old  constitution  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  monarchy ;  binding  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  laws, 
reviving  the  cotnitia  for  the  election  of  civic  officers,  restoring  freedom 
of  speech,  to  the  senate,  and  their  former  authori^  to  the  magistrates. 
Deceb'alus  having  sent  to  claim  the  tribute  granted  to  him  by  DomiVian, 
Trijan  peremptorily  refused  to  be  bound  by  such  a  disgraceful  treaty, 
and  hastily  levying  an  army,  marched  against  the  Dacians,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  Danube.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Romans  gained  a  complete  victory  j  but  so  great  was  the  carnage 
on  both  sides,  that  linen  could  not  be  found  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
soldiers,  and  Trdjan  tore  up  his  imperial  robes  to  supply  that  want. 
Pursuing  his  advantages,  thd  emperor  soon  reduced  Deceb'alus  to  such 
distress,  that  he  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  all  his 
engines  of  war,  and  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the  nomans* 
After  sometime,  however,  the  I)acian  monarch,  unused  to  servitude, 
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Igain  lutd  recourse  to  anps,  and  was  proclauned  a  jmblic  enemy  by  the 
Senate.  Trdjan  once  more  took  the  field  in  person.  To  facilitate  the 
advance  of  his  army,  he  constructed  a  stupendous  stone  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  fortified  with  stong  castles  at  both  ends;  and  having  thus 
secured  his  communications,  he  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  and  made  himselfmasterof  the  capittd  (▲.  n.  106).  DeceValusi 
despairing  of  success,  committed  suicide ;  and  after  his  death,  the  coun- 
tiy  was  easily  formed  into  a  province,  and  several  Roman  colonies  and 
garrisons  for  the  first  time  planted  north  of  the  Danube.  In  the  same 
year  Arabia  Petrsa  was  subdued,  and  annexed  to  the  empire  by  the 
governor  of  Syria. 

These  successes  rendered  Trdjan  ambitions  of  further  conquest,  and 
he  resolved  to  coiitend  with  the  Parthians  for  the  sovereignty  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  He  commenced  by  subduing  Armenia,  ^hich  he  made  a 
new  province,  and  thence  he  advanced  into  Mesopottoia.  A  bridge 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  over  the  Danube  was  constracted  across 
the  Tfgris ;  and  the  Romans  passing  this  river  to  a  country  where  dieir 
eagles  had  never  before  been  see%  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Seleticia  and  Ctes'iphon  {El  Modain),  the  capital  of  the 
Pardiian  kingdom,  were  besieged  and  taken ;  after  which,  uie  emperor, 
descending  the  Tigris,  displayed  the  Roman  stsndaids  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Persian  gidf.  Thence  he  sailed  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  (Artd^ia  Felix),  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to 
the  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  meditated  the  invasion  of  India ;  but 
was  probably  deterred  by  considering  the  great  difilculties  with  which 
he  would  have  to  contend  in  the  deserts  of  eastern  Persia. . 

No  permanent  advantages  resulted  from  these  conquests.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  returned,  than  most  of  the  nations  which  he  had  con«. 
quered  revolted,  and  massacred  the  Roman  grarrisons.  The  Jews, 
prompted  by  false  prophets,  raised  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  the  prov- 
inces through  which  they  had  been  dispersed :  after  having  committed 
the  most  shocking  excesses,  they  were  subdued,  and  their  treason  pun-* 
ished  with  remorseless  severity.  Trdjan  was  makins  vigorous  prep- 
arations to  regain  his  conquests,  when  he  was  attackea  by  dropsy  and 
palsy,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  Italy.  He,  however,  only  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  when  the  disease  assumed  a  mortal 
character ;  and  in  this  little  to>irn  the  hfist  of  the  Roman  monarchs  died, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his,  reign  (a;  d.  117).  His  ashes  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  stately  column  he  had  erected  to 
commeniorate  his  Dacian  victories,  though  it  stood  within  the  city, 
where  no  one  had  ever  been  buried  before.  One  stain  on  Trajan's 
character  must  not  be  omitted ;  he  sanctioned  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  even  when  convinced  that  they  were  innocent  of  the 
atrocious  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  pagans,  he  only  forbade 
inquisitions  to  be  made,  but  continued  the  punishment  of  all  who  were 
accused. 

Adrian,  the  cousin-german  and  pupil  of  Tiijan,  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
it  is  said,  by  adoption ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  A  much .  stronger  claim  was  the  unanimous  declaration  of 
the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  potent  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
senate.    Anxious  to  preserve  peace,  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  con- 
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qvf  8t«  VMida  by  hw  predeoeMOiB,  but  in  Asia  and  Eimipe,  ctestroytng 
Urn  bxidges  over  th«  Tigris  and  Danube.  Ob  his  return  to  Rome  the 
senate  offered  him  m  tnumph,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse ; 
at  the  wme  time,  to  show  his  moderation  and  love  of  tranquillity,  he 
dimiwbed  tbet  militaxy  esiablisbments,  and  lowered  the  taxes  through-' 
QD(  the  empire.  But  the  vixtnes  of  Adrian  were  not  unalloyed  ;  he  was 
a,  cruel  p€iimcsit«r  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  inflntfaced  bjr  unworthy  fayoritesi  and  too  often  lent  an  ear  to  the 
tales  of  fid^nderors  andinfc^mers.  Deeanng  that  all  parts  of  the  empire 
had  a  claiijai  to  the  protection  of  the-  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  provinces,  and  began  his  course  by  visiting  Gaul, 
Genaaay,  and  Bttlaan.  He  found  the  Britons  far  advanced  in  civiliza^ 
tm^;  but  no  lenger  aUe  to  contend  with  the  barbarous  Caledonians. 
In  ord^  to  cheek  the  incuBsioD»ef  these  savages^  he  erected  the  first 
Bonvm  wall  from.  i|i»Bdeii  to  the  Tjme,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
p^ecediiig  cbapten 

He.  twice  viajied  Askg,  and  otdered  that  a  Roman  colony  should  be 
e«tablishec|  al  Jeiundeai,  whose  name  he  changed  to  JESia  Ca{Atolina 
(a.  d.  131)«  The  intiroducticm  of  idolatry  into  the  holy  city  provoked 
afiorce  iBsiuiieelion  of  the  Jews,  headed  by  an  impostor  calling  him- 
self Bar«C6diab  (lib  sm  of  «  sHur),  who  pi^etended  to  be  the  expected 
I^saiah..  A&et  aaangumaiy  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  the  infat- 
uated insurgents  were  subdued,  but  their  revolt  was  punished  by  the 
KiOBt  horzibl^  cciwitiesy  and  their  name  and  nation  were  all  but  exter- 
minated. 

While  Adrian  condaaed  in  the  Bael,  SiaFvius  Jidiinns,  the  most 
emiAoat  lawyer  in  thn  eo^ire^  wae  employed  in  compiling  the  edictum 
pwpetumn^  a  eede  containiag  all  the  laws  which  had  been  published  by 
the  prietors  in  their  annual  edicts*  This  celebrated  statute  gave  per- 
maoBnce*  and  untfonnky,  to  tiie  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in 
some  degxee  raised  law  tD  the  digmty  of  a  science.  Athens,  which  had 
long  been  neglected,  natmally  engaged  the  attention  of  a  sovereign  so 
eathusiasticaUy  attached  to  litecature  and  the  arts  as  Adrian.  He  com- 
pleted many  of  its  buildings,  whieh  had  remained  incomplete  since  the 
isjH  of  the  republic,  and  added  so  many  new  edifices,  that  a  whole  quax- 
fiei  of  the  city  was  called  a^r  hie  name.    In  commemoration  of  the 

Eeat  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the  empire  a  medal  was  struck  in  hia 
laor,  bearing  the  inscription    RMtUutSri  arhis  terrarum — ^''to  the 
Ibestorer  of  tt^  World." 

On  his  setnnt  to  Rome  he  iell>  inlo  a  lingering  disease,  and  adopted 
Oom'modufl  V^ms  as  his.  successor ;  but  he  soon  repented  his  choice 
of  a  weak,  debauched  young  man>  whose  constitution  was  greatly  im- 
.pif  ed  by  hia  guilly  excesses.  Wlien  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
retired  to  his  nwgnifiieent  villa  at  Ttisculum  {TivoH),  where  he  sank  into 
the  same  filthy  debauchery  as  Tib^iiuB  at  Capres.  These  excesses 
brought  on  a  relapse ;  sickness  rendered  him  cruel  and  jealous,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Rome  were  sacrificed  to  his  diseased 
Buspicii^ns..  On  the  death  of  V^ms,  Adrian  adopted  Tfto^  Antoninus, 
on  condition  of  his  adopting  Mar^cus  Aur61ius  and  Y6ras,  the  son  of  his 
former  choice.  Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  completed  when 
the  emfisror's  ailments  were  aggravated  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  medi- 


ebeiT  eoiild  gtfh  ki^  leUdf ;  idd,  thmdi  iaqwtaenoe  of  |Mdii,  1m  mate 
seteral  sttenkpts  to  oomttiit  smctdJA.  Hopiiig  for  boob  relief  from  ba- 
thing, be  rettioved  to  Bets,  ifkere  he  eooa  died  (a.  0;  139). 

Adrian,  by  hie  craelties  toirard  the  cik»e  df  his  ragn,  {HOToked  pobUc 
hatred  to  such  a  degtee,  .that  the  senate  was  dispoMd  to  mtasxA  all  his 
licts  ;  but  the  entreaties  of  Antonlniis,  and  the  fear  of  the  seMiers^  with 
whom  Adrian  had  been  a  gxeat  favorite,  Induced  them  not  only  to  aban* 
don  their  intention,  but  to  enrol  him  in  the  naaber  of  gods,  and  order' 
ten^les  to  be  erected  lo  his  homai. 

J^toninus,  immediately  after  his  aceetoieilk,  gare  his  ^hMghter  Fsxis<^ 
tina  ia  marriage  to  Mar'cus  Anr^lius,  procured  for  hm  the  tribtmitiaa 
and  proconsular  power  from,  the  senate,  aEtd  associated  hdm  ia  all  thc^ 
labors  of  goternmenl ;  but  hd  sko^ed  no  regatd  Sdt  the  proAigate>  young 
V^rus,  #hos^  misconduct  he  tolerated  solely  from  respeci  rar  tbe 
memory  of  Adrian.  The  mild  and  merdlial  reign  oi  mis  enwerar, 
deserredly  atonamed  Piusj  was  undoubtedly  the  most  traaquS  aMl  hi^' 
py  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  annals.  He  suspended  the  pemecntion  of 
me  Chnstians  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  that  their  accusem 
should  be  piunished  as  calumiitators.  Peace  prevailed  through  die  wide 
dominions  of  Rome ;  the  virtues  of  the  s<wereign  conciliated  the  allee- 
tion  oi  ibteigners,  and  distant  nations  chose  him  to  aibitrato  their  dilt^r> 
ences.  For  the  first  tinie  the  gOTummant  of  the  piemees  engaged  the 
etfuest  «tienti<m  of  the  sovereign :  the  lientenants  of  the  emperor,  pet* 
ceiviifg  ikM  their  conduct  was  closely  watcihed,  ceased  to  oppress  those 
imrusted  to  their  charge ;  and  instead  of  seeing  their  revesttee  wasted 
to  support  t  profligate  coinrt,  or  gratiQr  a  degraded  populace,  the  provin- 
cials ^held  pubHc  schools  erectod  for  ihe  instruction  of  yodtfa,  hasbitfs 
cleaned  out  and  repaired,  new  marts  of  trade  opened,  and  every  exer-' 
tion  made  to  realize  die  msgnificent  project  formed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  constituting  ^  enr^re  whose  parts  dmuld  be  held  togethev  by 
the  bonds  6f  commerce  and  ramtnal  interest.  After  a  usetul  reign  of 
twenty-two  yeirs,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  best  proved  by  its  sSford- 
iag  no  materials  for  history,  he  died  of  a  fever  at  one  of  Ids  villas,  be* 
queathing  nothing  beyond  Us  own  private  fortune  to  his  Suaafy  (a.  d. 
163).  The  Romans  venerated  so  highly  the  memory  of  tihss  excellent 
monarch,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  centttry,  every 
emperor  deemed  it  essential  to  his  pDpnlaiiQr  to  assume  the  surname  of 
Antoninus. 

Mar'cus  Aur^lius,  surnnmed  th^  Philosopher,  <mi  lU^couiift  of  his  at* 
tat^ement  lo  the  doetarines  and  austeritus  of  me  Stoics,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  ;  but  ins  power  was  shaared  by  Ldoius  Y^ms,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  ilk  mamage.  He  took,  however,  an  early  op^portonity  of 
sending  his  unworthy  colleague  from  Rome,  intrusting  him  with  ihe 
commimd  of  the  axmy  sent  agadnst  the  Parddans,  who  had  overrun 
Sjm,  T4tiiB  took  up  his  reodence  at  Antiooh,  where  he  abandoned 
himself  to  every  speciee  of  in&my  aSnd  debauchery,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  his  lieutenantiB.  Fortunately,  diese  officers 
were  Worthy  of  die  high  trust  confided  to  them :  they  iqpftield  the  repu- 
tation of  die  Roman  arras  in  fbtar  briUiant  cisaqpaigns,  and  conquered 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Parthia. 

While  y6fui  was  disgradh^  Moweif  in  Asia,  Rome  enjoyed  haj^i- 
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ndss  and  traxiqiiillky  under  th6  merciful  but  finn  adniidstratioa  of  An* 
i41iuB.  But  this  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Y^rus,  who 
came  to  claim  a  triumph  for  the  victories  obtained  by  his  officers.  The 
eastern  army  unfortunately  brought  the  plague  with  it  into  Europe :  in* 
fection  was  communicated  to  eveiy  province  through  which  they  passed : 
the  violence  of  the  pestilence  did  not  abate  ior  several  yean,  and 
among  its  victims  were  smne  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome  and 
tbd  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

Scarcely  had  the  affairs  of  the  east  been  arranged,  when  a  dangenias 
war  was  commenced  by  tlie  Marcoman^ni  on  die  Grerman  frontiers : 
both  emperors  took  the  field ;  but  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign, 
Yerus  fell  a  victim  to  his  intemperance  (a.  d.  171).  Aur61ius  honored 
his  remains  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  even  persuaded  the  senate 
to  enrol  this  miserable  debauchee  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  The  em- 
peror now  devoted  his  entire  attention  to.  the  conduct  of  the  German 
war ;  but  in  the  first  engagement  the  Romans  weie  routed  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  it  was  ondy  by  the  sale  of  the  imperial  plate,  furniture, 
and  crown  jewels,  that  a  sum  could  be  raised  sufficient  to  repair  their 
great  losses.  Aurelius  having  by  this  sacrifice  assembled  a  fresh  army, 
soon  restored  the  fortune  of  the  empire.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Sir'mium  (Simnch)^  and  from  this  central  position  directed  the  move- 
ments of  nis  c^cers^  whom  he  had  directed  to  harass  and  wear  out  the 
barbariansi  by  marches,  counter-marches,  and  skirmishes,  rather  than 
peril  their  armies  in  pitched  battles.  Once  only  he  abandoned  this 
prudent  policy,  advancing  beyond  the  Danube  into  the  territory  of  the 
Quddi.  This  temerity  had  nearly  proved  his  ruin:  the  barbarians, 
craftily  pretending  flight,  drew  the  Romans  into  a  barren  defile,  where 
the  anny  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  thirst.  In  this  distress  the 
Romans  were  telievled  by  a  great  thunder-storm  ;  the  lightning  fired  the 
tents  of  their  enemies,  and  the  rain  rebeved  their  pressing  wants.  The 
barbarians,  believing  this  event  miraculous,  at  once  submitted ;  and  Au- 
i6lius  was,  for  the  seventh  time,  proclaimed  imper^r  by  the  senate. 
Many  ancient  fathers  ascribe  this  seasoiuible  shower  to  the  prayers  of 
a  Christian  legion  in  the  imperial  army ;  but  the  evidence  by  which  the 
miracle,  is  supported  has  been  more  than  once  shown  to  be  a  fraudulent 
&lsificatioa. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  the  German  nations  besought  terms 
of  peace,  which  Aur61ius  readily  granted,  as  he  was  anxious  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  east,  where  his  lieutenant,  Avid^ius  Cas'- 
sius,  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  But  Cas^sius,  though  a  formi- 
dable rival,  had  not  the  prudence  necessary  for  success  in  a  civil  war ; 
he  disgusted  his  soldiers  by  the  excessive  severity  of  his  discipline, 
and  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  centurions.     Aurelius  showed 

Jreat  regret  for  the  destruction  of  his  rival,  lamenting  that  he  had  been 
eprived  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  mercy.  He  forbade  the  prose- 
cution of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  took  the  young  umlily 
of  Cas'sitts  under  his  own  protection.  Having  restored  tranquillity,  the 
emperor  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  with  his  son 
Com'modus;  whom  he  had  recently  declared  his  successor,  and  invested 
with  the  tribunitian  power. 
.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  had  been  renewed  in  this  reign. 
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probably  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  Stoic  philosophers,  to  whom  the  su- 
perior purity  of  the  Christian  doctrines  gave  great  offence ;  and  among 
the  most  illustrious  victims  of  imperial  bigotry  was  the  celebrated  Jus'- 
tin  Mar'tyr,  whose  apologies  for  Christianity,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Aur^lins,  are  among  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
works,  written  to  refute  the  calumnies  with  which  in  every  age  the  true 
faith  has  been  assailed.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign  the  emperor 
became  more  tolerant ;  some  say  in  consequence  of  the  miraculous 
«hower  :  others,  with  more  probability,  ascribe  the  change  to  his  hav- 
ing learned  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Christians. 

AuT^lius  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  when  war  was  unexpectedly  re- 
newed along  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The  CTcat  migration  of  nations, 
winch  was  ere  long  to  change  the  entire  face  of  the  civilised  worid, 
had  now  commenced,  and  the  German  tribes  along  the  frontiers,  pressed 
forward  by  hordes  in  their  rear,  were  necessarily  forced  to  encroach  on 
tile  limits  of  the  empire.  So  formidable  was  the  invasion,  whose 
cause  was  as  yet  unknown,  that  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  He  gained  several  important  victories,  and  was 
preparing  to  reduce  Germany  into  a  province,  when  he  was  seised  with 
a  violent  fever  at  Yindob6na  ( Vienna)^  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  a 
few  days  (a.  d.  180).  The  glory  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have 
expired  wi&  Aur^lius :  he  was  the  last  emperor  who  made  the  good  of 
his  subjects  the  chief  object  of  his  government ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  princes  who  attained  a  high  rank  in  literature.  His  Meditations, 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  contain  a  summaiy  of  the  best  rules 
for  a  virtuous  life  that  have  ever  been  devised  by  unassisted  reason  or 
aimple  philosophy. 

Com'modus  was  the  first  emperor  that  was  bom  in  his  father's  reign, 
and  the  second  that  received  the  empire  as  a  paternal  inheritance.  He 
bad  been  spoiled  in  youth  by  his  mother  Faustina,  a  woman  of  very 
violent  passions  and  sanguinary  temper,  who  corrupted  her  son's  mind 
both  by  precept  and  example.  His  debaucheries  exceeded  those  of  all 
his  predecessors  in  extravagance  and  iniquity :  even  his  own  sisters 
became  the  victims  of  his  lust,  and  one  of  them,  having  reproached 
him,  was  murdered  by  his .  hand.  All  his  sports  were  cruel :  he  loved 
to  roam  through  the  stieets  wounding  and  sla3ring  the  unsuspicious  pas- 
eengers ;  he  frequently  contended  with  the  gladiators  on  the  public 
stage,  and  delighted  to  display  feats  of  strength,  for  his  muscular  pow- 
ers were  unrivalled.  But  he  showed  no  disposition  for  foreign  war; 
on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  a  peace  ^h  the  Quidi  and  Marco- 
man'ni,  abandoning  the  territories  that  had  been  conquered  by  his  fa- 
ther. An  attempt  made  to  asassinate  this  monster,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  stimulated  his  natural  cruel^  to  the  most  savage  excess :  his 
assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  The  senate 
senda  thee  this  !"  and  though  the  murder  was  prevented  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  guards,  the  words  sank  deep  into  the  emperor's 
breast,  and  thenceforward  he  showed  inveterate  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  whole  body  of  senators.  Scarcely  had  he  escaped  this  danger, 
when  he  was  exposed  to  one  more  formidable,  arising  from  the  war  of 
the  deserters.  A  common  soldier,  named  Matei'nus,  guilty  of  the  un- 
uaual  crime  of  abandoning  his  colors,  assembled  a  band  of  robbers  in 
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.Gaul,  and  b^ing  joined  by  profligates  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
pillaged  and  laid  waste  that  province.  Being  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  tbe  exertions  of  Pescen'nius  Niger,  Mater^nus  divided  his  men  into 
jseveral  small  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  different  ways 
into  Italy,  designing  to  murder  Com'modus  at  a  public  festival,  and  in 
the  confusion  seize  the  empire.  The  conspirators  reached  Rome  in 
pafety,  but  just  as  tlie  plot  was  on  the  point  of  exploding,  they  were  be- 
trayed by  their  accomplices,  arrested,  and  put  to  death. 

An  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Roman  populace,  directed  not  so 
inuck  (tgainst  ^e  emperor  as  his  minister  Clean'der  was  produced  by 
the  exhortations  of  an  unknown  woman.  The  prstorian  horse  charged 
the  multitude,  but  were  defeated  with  loss,  as  cavalry  generally  are 
when  acting  against  a  mob  in  narrow  streets.  Com'modus,  alarmed  by 
the  tumult,  sacrificed  his  miAi^ter,  and  the  fury  of  the  Romans  was 
I4)pea8ed. 

Having  formed  the  wild  project  of  entering  on  the  consular  dignity 
armed  as  a  gladiator,  and  marching  in  procession  from  the  gladiatorial 
school  instead  of  the  palace,  he  was  so  enraged  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  concubine  Mar'cia,  that  he  resolved  to  put  her  to  death.  Having 
accidentally  discovered  be?  danger,  she  determined  Id  murder  Con'- 
Biodus,  and  being  aided  by  some  officers  of  the  household,  strangled 
him  in  his  bed  (▲.  n.  192).  No  sooner  was  his  death  known,  than  the 
senate,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  day,  assembled  hastily,  anuulled 
)us  actSy  ordered  aU  his  statues  to  be  thrown  down,  and  demanded  thai 
}us  body  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets  and  cast  into  the  Tiber. 
The  latter  indignity  was  prevented  by  a  private  and  hurried  funeral. 

SxcTioN  IV. — f^^gn  Commerce  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  the  AnUmnes. 

If  the  reign  of  Augustus  be  justly  celebrated  for  the  perfection  of  Ro- 
man literature,  those  of  the  Antonines,  including  even  that  of  the  wick- 
ed Coni'modus,  deserve  to  be  honored  for  the  great  improvements  made 
in  trade  and  commerce  especially  by  the  opening  of  new  communica- 
tiona  with  India.  Tad^mor,  or  Palmyra,  the  wondrous  city. of  &e  des- 
ert,  distant  only  eighty-five  miles  ihim  the  Euphmtes,  and  ab<^t  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  southern  Persia,  including 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  ^e  districts  now  attached  to 
tl^e  Bombay  presidency.  In  consequence  of  the  great  exports  that  this 
trade  naturally  caused  from  the  harbors  of  the  Levant,  great  numbers 
of  Syrian  merchants  settled  in  Rome,  some  of  whom  attained  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  state.  It  would  appear  that  some  merchants  used  a 
more  northern  route  by  the  Caspian  and  Oxus ;  for  we  find  the  Roman 
geographers  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  countries  that  now  form 
ike  kingdoms  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  great  caravan  route  across 
Asia,  however  commenced  at  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  which  was 
long  the  seat  of  flourishing  commerce  before  it  became  the  metropoUa 
pf  an  empire.  Having  passed  the  Bos'phorus,  the  merchant  adventu- 
rers proceeded  through  Anatcdia,  and  crossed  the  Euphritea  near  Hie- 
rap'olis  (Bambueh) ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)^  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Medesi  and  Hecatompyloa  {Damaghan)^  the  me» 
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Mpolb  of  OidB  Pndutts.  TfaMMe  dM]r  ptooe^M  drcmtona j  to  H ji^ 
e^mia  (Jofjan)  and  A'ria  (Herat).  Finally  they  came  to  B&otm  (BaZU),. 
long  Ike  princqwl  mart  of  central  Aaia.  From  Bdctia  thete  were  two 
oataYia  lomes,  oae.lo  north  Imiit^  oyer  the  weiftem  part  of  the  Hima* 
kya,  called  the  Indi^  Caacasiu  (AtWv  Kush)^  the  other  toward  the 
firoatiers  of  Ser'ica  {Chinu)^  oyer  the  lofty  molmtain-cham  of  Imaus 
{Belur  Tfoy),  tfatovfh  a  winding  ravine  which  wm  marked  by  a  celebra- 
ted station  called  the  Stone  Tower,  whoee  ruine  are  said  still  to  exist, 
vnder  the  name  of  Ckikd  Suiun^  or  the  Forty  Columns.  Little  was 
known  of  the  countries  between  the  Imaus  aind  l^r^itaf  which  were  prob- 
ably traversed  by  Bacliian  raUier  than  European  merchants ;  but  the 
road  was  described  as  wonderfully  difficult  and  tedious. 
\  As  the  proeress  of  the  catravans  was  liable  to  frequent  interruptions 
from  the  Paithiansi  and  the  conveyance  of  manufactured  silks  through 
the  deserts  very  toilsome,  the  emperor  Antoninus  attempted  to  open  a. 
conunuaication  with  the  "Chinese  by  sea.  Of  this  singular  transaction 
so  recoid  has  yet  been  found  in  ai^  of  die  Greek  or  Latin  authors; 
but  M.  do  Ghiignes  discovered  it  slated  in  a  very  old  Chinese  historical 
work,  that  an  embassy  had  come  by  sea  from  Antdn,  the  king  of  die 
people  of  the  western  ocean,  to  Yan4i,  or  rather  Han^hdan-ti,  who 
ruled  over  China  in  the  hundred  and  si^-sixth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  name  and  date  sufficiently  identify  AntiJm  with  Antoninus,  and 
the  projected  interooutse  was  weU  worthy  the  attention  of  that  en- 
li^iteoed  emperor ;  but  nothing  is  known  reqj»oting  the  results  of  this 
embassy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  ihe  great  increase  of  iiitercourse  betWeeil 
Egypt  and  India,  when  the  former  country  was  governed  by  the  Ptole*' 
mies.  The  navigation  was  long  confined  to  circuitous  voyages  round 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  coasts.of  the  Pendan  gulf;  but  sboot 
mcentory  after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  Har'palus, 
Ihe  oeamaader  of  a  ehip  long  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  observing 
the  jM^[ular  changes  of  the  periodical  winds,  ventured  to  steer  from  the 
Angos'tie  Diirs  {straits  of  Bab^Mandsb  or  "  tU  Gate  ^f  Tears '') 
right  across  the  Erythneaii  sea  {Indxati  ocean)^  and  was  waned  by  the 
western  monsoon  to  Musiris  {MaTJan\  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
great  improvement  was  deservedly  jre^ded  as  of  the  hij^st  import- 
ance ;  and  the  western  monsoon  recenred  the  name  of  Har'palus,  in 
memory  of  the  courageous.  )iavigator»  who  had  tuTAed  it  to  sucn  a  good 
account. 

The  route  of  the  Egypdan  trade  under  the  Romans  ha^  been  de- 
scribed with  coiisiderid>le  accuracy  by  Pliny.  Cargoes  destined  for 
India  were  csnded  up  the  Nile  in  boats  to  Cop'tos  ( Ghoigfi)^  &ence  they 
were  transferred  by  caravans  to  My^os  Hor'mns  [O^ueir)^  or  Berenice 
{Hmbhssh).  The  latter,  though  the  loxiger,  was  the  more  frequented 
road,  because  the  Ptolemies  mui  mised  ezcelleni  stati<ms  and  watering«< 
places  at  convenient  distances  along  the  road.  From  Berenice  the  fleet 
aai^M  in  June  or  July  for  <ycelis  (GeUa),  at  the  month  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  Canft  (Fartask)^  a  promontory  and  emporium  on  the  souths 
east  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  Thence  they  steered  ri^t  across  the 
ocean  for  the  Malabar  ooast,  and  usually  inade  Musiris  in  forty  days. 
They  be^^an  their  voyage  homeward  early  in  December,  and  general^ 
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encountered  more  difficulty  on  their  reCum  on  aeeount  at  the  tniBte8di« 
nesB  of  thd  winds. 

The  chief  imports  from  India  were  spices,  precious  stones,  and  mus^ 
lins.  There  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  Latin  authors  between  tiie 
finer  cotton  goods  and  manufactured  silks,  which  has  led  to  their  mix- 
ing up  the  Chinese  and  Indian  trade  toge^er.  The  principal  exports 
were  light  woolleife,  che^ered  linens,  glass,  wine,  and  bullion. 

Com^'modus,  with  a  prbridence  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him/^made  some  efforts  to  open  the  old  Carthaginian  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  )|  but  the  result  of  his  labors  is  unknown. 
He  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  corn-trade,  so  essential  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  his  central  dominions,  whenHTtaly  had  long  ceased  to  prodnee 
sufficient  grain  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  established  a 
company  to  supply  com  from  northern  Africa  whenever  the  crops  failed 
in  Egypt. 

The  trade  of  the  Black  sea,  so  flourishing  in  the  age  of  the  Greek 
republics,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  diminished  after  the  Romans 
became  masters  of  the  countries  at  bom  sides  of  the  iElgean ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  little  or  no  commerce  passed  through  the  straits  of 
Hercules  (strcnts  of  CHbrakat}  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change,  the  amber-trade  was  transferred  front  the  coasts 
of  the  northern  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  barbarous 
tribes  who  brought  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  said  to  have  been 
astonished  at  the  prices  they  received  for  what  seemed  to  them  so  use- 
less a  commodity.  Furs  were  purchased  from  the  Scythian  tribes ;  but 
this  branch  of  trade  appears  ne^er  to  have  been  of  any  great  amount. 
The  British,  tin-trade  was  rathisr  neglected  by  the  Romans ;  indeed,  it 
appears  to  have  been  monopolized  by  the  Oauls,  and  consequently  was 
confined  to  the  British  channel.  From  this  slight  sketch  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Romans  were  not  naturally  a  mercantile  people.  We  must  now 
return  to  the  histoiy  of  the  civil  wars  and  revolutions  which  frastrated 
the  plans  of  the  Antonines  for  making  commercial  pursuits  the  source 
of  unity  and  happiness  to  the  empire. 

Sectioic  y,'-^From  the  Extinction  of  the  Flavian  Family  to  the  EstahUsh" 
meni  of  MUikary  Despotism^  after  ike  murder  of  Alexander  Severtu. 

FROM   B.  C.    183   TO  A.  D.  235. 

After  the  conspirators  had  murdered  Com^modus,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Pub'lius  Hel'vius  Per'tinax,  and  declared  that  they  had 
come  to  offer  him  the  empire,  as  being  the  person  who  best  deserved 
sovereignty.  Per'tinax  at  first  believed  that  this  was  some  plot  for  his 
destruction  ;  but  on  further  inquiry,  having  learned  that  Com'modus  was 
really  dead,  he  proceeded  to  the  prstorian  camp,  and  was  saluted  em- 
I>eror  rather  reluctantly  by  the  guaurds.  He  met  a  much  warmer  recep- 
tion from  the  senators,  who  expected  that  his  firmness  and  virtue  would 
be  displayed  in  checking  the  turbulence  of  the  soldiers,  now  the  real 
masters  of  the  empire.  Nor  did  his  conduct  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tions :  he  diminished  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  palace,  restored  the 
property  that  his  predecessor  had  unjustly  confiscated  to  the  rightful 
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evnefB,  and  punished  those  who,  by  false  infonnations,  had  stimiilated 
Com^modus  to  cruelty.  These  reforms  endeared  him  to  the  senate  and 
people,  but  provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  pnetorians :  three  days 
mfter  his  accession,  they  attempted  to  make.  LaciVius  emperor,  but  tb^t 
senator  fled  from  their  violence  and  sought  shelter  with  Per'tinax  him- 
self. Their  next  choice  was  the  consul  Fal'co,  who  showed  equal  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  pfrecariops  station.  The  emperor,  to  prevent  the 
zecunrence  of  similar  outragesn>irepared  to  restore  the  ancient  military 
disciplinej  but  this  exasperated  the  mutineers  still  more,  and  a  party  of 
then,  breaking  suddenly  into  the  palace,  slew  Per'tinax,  after  a  brief 
leign  of  less  than  three  months.  The  Romans  lamented,  but  did  not 
venture  to  revenge  his  death ;  most  of  the  citizens  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  leaviag  the  sdtdiers  to  choose  a  master  for  the  empire  at 
their  discretion. 

When  the  pretorians  heard  that  Fer'tinax  was  dead,  they  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  the  empire  was'  for  sale,  and  would  be 
flven  to  the  highest  bidder.  Did'^ius  JuMnus,  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Rome,  offered  to  become  a  purchaser ;  his  money,  and  his  promise  that 
he  would  restore  all  things  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  under 
Corn'modus,  so  pleased  the  dissolute  soldiers,  that  they  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  and  compelled  the  senate  to  recognise  theit  choice.  But 
the  Roman  populace  showed  their  indignation  at  this  scandalous  traffic 
by  showering  curses  and  reproaches  on  Did'ius  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  even  assailing  him  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  The 
weak  emperor  bore  these  attacks  with  great  equanimity,  relying  for  se* 
eurity.  on  the  pnetorians,  whose  favor  he  secured  by  fresh  largesses. 

But  though  Did'ius^  by  the  favor  of  the  household  troops,  was  able 
to  secure  hunself  in  Rome,  he  could  not  secure  the  respect  or  allegiance 
ef  the  provinces ;  and  the  distant  anmes,  deeming  that  ihey  had  as  good 
a  right  to  confer  empire  as  ^b»  praetorian  cohorts,  offered  sovereignty 
to  their  commanders.  Three  competitors  together  appeared  to  contest 
the  throne  with  the  ambitious  merchant ;  C16dius  AFbinus  in  Britain, 
Pescen'nius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Septim'ius  Severus  in  Illyria.  Did^ius 
prepared  to  meet  the  storm  with  more  fortitude  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  he  convoked  the  senate,  and  had  Sov^s,  the  nearest  of  his 
rivals,  declared  a  public  enemy :  he  also  sent  deputies  to  exhort  the 
Illyrian  soldiers  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  the  unfortunate  em- 
peror was  betrayed  by  his  own  officers ;  the  deputies  tendered  their 
hmnage  to  Severus,  and  exhorted  him  to  expedite  his  march  toward 
Rome.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  iUyrians,  the  capture  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  desertion  of  the  troops  sent  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  alarmed  the  praetorians,  that  they  resolved 
to  abandon  Did^us,  and  make  terms  with  Sev^ms.  They  communica- 
ted their  resolutions  to  the  consul,  who  forthwith  convoked  the  senate. 
A  decree  was  passed  for  the  deposition  and  death  of  Did'ius,  and  ere  it 
was  enrolled,  the  band  of  executioners  was  on  its  march  to  the  palace, 
Did'ius  was  found  trembling  and  in  tears,  ready  to  resign  empire,  pro- 
vided his  life  might  be  spared.  At  sight  of  the  armed  band,  he  ex- 
claimed "  What  crime  have  I  committed  ?  whose  life  have  I  taken 
away  ?"  But  his  remonstrances  were  cut  short,  by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  struck  off  his  head.    The  body  was  exposed  to  insult  and  mockery 
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in  the  public  slreeta,  «nd  ihus  ended  the  two  niondn'  reign  of  ^Aeii 
penal  merchant." 

Sev^niB,  u  he  approached  Rome,  iseued  oiden  for  the  exeootioai  of 
all  who  had  shared  in  the  murder  of  Per'tinax,  and  for  disbanding  tho 
pretorian  cohorts ;  but  he  chose  new  guards,  four  times  as  numerom, 
in  the  place  of  those  he  had  dismissed,  which  Med  Rome  with  soldiers, 
and  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  many  future  disoiders.  Having  coiif* 
ciliated  Alinnus  by  procuring  for  him  the  titles  of  Cssar  and  emperor 
from  the  senate,  he  marched  to  contend  against  Pescen'nius  Ni^r  ia 
the  east,  previously  inducing  the  senate  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy. 
His  progress  i^pears  to  have  been  uninternj^rted  untH  he  reached 
Cy^'icus,  where  he  routed  the  lieutenant  of  his  rival,  and  by  this  vie* 
tory  gained  possession  of  lower  Asia.  Niger  did  not  despair,  but  cot* 
lecting  a  numerous  army,  occupied  the  mountain-passes  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  posting  his  .main  body  along  the  lapsus,  where  Alezaader 
and  Darius  had  long  before  contended  for  the  sovereignly  of  Asia. 
After  several  engagements,  Niger  was  completely  defeated:  he  at- 
tempted  to  seek  safety  among  ihe  Parlhians,  but  was  overtaken  near 
Antioch,  and  put  to  death  {jl.  n.  194).  /j  Sev6ru8  made  a  cruel  use  of 
his  victory,  slaughtering  without  mercy  all  who  had  favored  ihe  cause 
of  his  competitor.)  Byzantium  remained  faithful  to  the  defeated  general 
even  after  his  death :  it  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years'  duration ;  but 
was  finaUy  taken  by  st<»m,  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  waUa 
levelled  to  the  ground. 

Thus  successful,  Sev^rus  resolved  to  destroy  Al^inus,  whose  sua* 
picions  he  had  calmed  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Niger.  He 
first  attempted  to  remove  him  by  assassination ;  but  Al^inus  discovered 
the  plot,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second 
contest  for  emftire  was  decided  in  Gaul ;  AFbinua,  having  been  com* 
pletely  routed  near  Lugddnum  (Lyon^),  committed  suicide ;  and  Sevtou 
could  only  vent  his  brutal  spite  on  a  senseless  carcass.  The  friends 
of  AJKbinus  met  the  same  fate  as  the  partisans  of  Niger.  Severus  re* 
turned  to  Rome,  where  he -insulted  the  senate  by  pronouncing  a  labored 
eulogy  on  Com'modus ;  and  imitated  that  wicked  monarch's  example, 
by  sentencing  to  a  cruel  death  the  most  emineni  of  the  nobility. 

A  war  with  Parthia  recalled  the  emperor  to  Asia.  He  was  accom* 
|)anied  by  his  sons  Caraosl^la  and  Gr6ta,  who  were,  like  their  father, 
learned  in  camps  from  infancy.  Severus  obtained  distinguished  sue* 
c^ss;  he  captured  8eleiilcia,  Otes'iphon,  and  BaVylon ;  but  he  was  com* 
peUed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hiit'ra  (Hadhr),  which  had  previouaiy 
baffled  the  exertions  of  Trajan.  These  ex|)loits  might  have  procured 
the  empire  all  the  advantages  to  be  dmved  frwn  the  rule  of  a  gallant 
jsoldier,  had  not  Severus  cbosen  for  his  prime  minister  Plautiinus,  the 
captain  of  the  pnetorian  guards :  a  man  of  insatiable  avarice,  whom  ho 
intrusted  with  almost  absolute  power.  The  ruin  of  the  prenuer,  how- 
ever, was  occasioned  by  the  very  mesas  he  took  to  confirm  his  secu« 
rity :  he  procured  the  marriage  of  his  dai^^hter  with  Caracal'la ;  but 
.the  young  prince,  disgusted  by  her  imperious  tempeor,  became  the  Intter 
enemy  of  he*  and  Plautianus.  He  soon  inspired  his  father  with  a  sus« 
picion  that  the  minister  secretly  aimed  at  empire  ;  a  charge  to  which 
the  conduct  of  Plauiidnns  gave  acMne  color  of  probability ;  and  whoa 
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SetimB  caH«d  Ms  servant  to  Becoimt,  tbe  priaoe  nished  upon  bin,  and 
•lew  him  in  the  so^Mrial  pieseaice. 

A  rerolt  in  Britaia  onca  mote  called  the  emperor  into  the  field.  He 
pPDceeded  to  that  islattd,  easily  quelled  the  diatoibaiices,  and  mardiimff 
northward,  gained  aevend  viotofiea  oTer  the  Caledoniaiis.  He  ejttended 
the  fnmtiers  beyond  Adrian's  wall,  and  wected  a  new  line  of  finrtifica- 
tions  between  the  firiiha  of  Clyde  and  Forth ;  bnt  the  additional  ter* 
litory  was  abandoned  in  the  reign  of  his  ancoeasor.  The  fatigues  of 
these  ompsigns,  and  the  grief  caused  bpr  the  miseondnct  of  his  son 
Caracal'la,  brought  the  emperor's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  giwre. 
He  died  at  Eboiiaum  (Yark)^  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d. 
211).  iSevems  deserres  to  be  ranked  among  great  rather  than  good 
princes ;  he  was  oru^  on  system,  attributmg  the  misCsrtunes  of  Bompey 
and  the  murder  of  Cesar  to  their  excessive  clemency:  indeed,  he 
wrote  a  mdication  of  his  exceasire  severity,  whioh;  niiibrtimaldy,  has 
not  come  down  to  our  times. 

Caracal^a  and  G^  succeeded  their  fiither ;  but  the  former  was  the 
bitter  enen^  of  his  more  virtuons  brother,  and  soon  aAer  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  slew  him  in  his  mother's  arms.  To  prevent  the  consequent 
ces  of  this  atrocious  murder,  he  gained  the  support  of  the  pratorian 
cohoitB  by  large  donatives,  and  then,  with  strange  inconsistency,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  s^ate  to  rank  his  brother  In  the  nun^r  of  the  gods. 
His  sole  dependance  being  on  the  army,  he  used  the  most  iaaquitous 
means  to  procure  money  for  purchaaing  their  venal  support.  The 
richest  men  in  Rome  were  massacred  under  false  acousations  of  trea- 
son, their  properties  confiseated,  and  their  families  insulted*  He  im- 
poveiiriied  Us  aubjeets  in  ail  the  provinces  of  the  enqpise  by  excessive 
taxes ;  yet  he  gar^  away  such  immense  sums  to  his  guards,  and  paid 
sneh  heavy  aimuities  to  the  bajrbarous  tribes  on  the  Icontiers,  that  he 
was  forced  to  debase  the  coinage.  To  lower  the  .pride  of  the  Romans, 
he  graated  the  name  and  privileges  of  free  citiaens  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  eminre,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  tour  through  the  pn>vinces, 
to  escape  firom  his  unpopularity  at  home.  He  tmdertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Cat'ti  and  AUeman'^ni,  bxit  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
forced  to  buy  a  peace.  From  Germany  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he 
gained  some'  adi^antages  over  the  Armenians ;  and  than  visiting  £g3rpt, 
he  almo8t(depopulated  Alexandria,  massacring  the  greater  part  of  its 
citiaenB,  cvi  acooupit  of  socae  lampoons  th^t  hf^  been  puUished  against 
him.)  He  was  at  lengih  assassinated  nea,r  E^des'sa  by  Macrfnus,  the 
prefect  of  the  protorian  guard,  an  o0^i  who  siAce  the  time  of  Se^ 
vdrqs,  ranked  next  to  the  emperor  (a.  n.  217). 

The  soldiers  were  grea%  enraged  at  the  ipurder  of  Caraoalla ;  but 
Macrinns,  by  conceaUng  his  share  in  it,  procured  his  election  to  the 
empire.  Immediately  aAer  his  accession,  he  proclaimed  his  son  I^a^ 
dum^nns  his  su^scesaor,  giving  him  the  names  of  Csesar  and  Antoninus : 
when  the  troops  were  assembled  to  witness  this  ceremony,  they  de- 
manded, with  one  accord,  the  d^fication  of  Qaraoal'la ;  and  tins  dis- 
graoe  to  humanity  was  actually  ranked  among  the  gods.  While  ho 
was  thus  engaged,  the  Parthians  passed  the  Poman  frontiers,  defeated 
the  imperisd  armies,  and  impelled  Macrinns  to  purchase  a  disgmcelul 
peace  by  a  vast  adcn&^e  of  wealth  fuod  territory.    His  extreme  severi^ 
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at  length  provoked  the  resentment  oi  the  licentions  soldiery ;  they  were 
persuaded  by  Moe^sa,  maternal  amit  of  the  late  emperor,  that  her  grand- 
son HeliogabdliM,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  the  son  of  their  favorite 
CaracaHa ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  place  this  young  Syrian 
priest  upon  the  throne.  Macrfnns,  deserted  by  most  of  the  legions, 
marched  against  his  competitor  wi^  the  protorian  cohorts ;  but  he  fled 
from  his  men  the  moment  that  a  battle  commenced ;  and  the  guards, 
enraged  by  his  cowardice,  pursued  and  slew  him  (a.  d.  218).  His  son 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  as  a  common  male- 
factor. 

Heliogabilus  being  thus  victorious,  sent  intelligence  of  his  success 
from  Antioch  to  the  senate,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  emperor. 
Though  a  mere  boy,  he  was  the  most  infamous  monster  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  throne.  He  exceeded  N^ro  in  cruelty,  Calig'ula  in  prodigality, 
and  Com^modus  in  lewdness  and  debauchery.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Rome,  he  brought  his  grandmother  to  the  senate,  and  ordered  that 
she  should  for  the  future  rank  among  the  members ;  he  also  instituted  a 
a  senate  of  women,  under  the  presidency  of  his  mother,  the  subjects  of 
whose  debates,  consultations,  and  decrees,  were  the  dresses  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  and  the  ceremony  and  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  visits 
and  entertainments.  The  Roman  ladies  scarcely  wanted  such  an  in- 
centive, they  were  at  this  time  remarkable  for  the  great  attention  they 
paid  to  decorating  their  persons,  and  especially  omamentiBg  the  head ; 
false  hair  was  very  commonly  worn,  and  imported  from  Craul,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  lascivious  and  superstitious  idolatry  of  Syria  was  established  in 
Rome,  and  the  old  forms  of  the  national  worship  neglected — a  cjuinge 
wMch  gave  great  ofibnce  even  to  the  demoralized  guards.  -  Moe'sa, 
foreseeing  that  the  Romans  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  coti- 
temptible  a  profligate,  persuaded  him  to  nominate  his  cousin,  the  vir* 
tuous  Alexander  Sevi6ru8,  heir  to  the  empire ;  but  scarcely  had  the  ap- 
pointment been  made,  when  Heliogab^us  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
worthy  prince.  This  crime  provoked  a  mutiny  of  the  prestorian  cohorts. 
Heliogabilus,  and  his  mother  Soe'mis,  were  murdered  by  the  enraged 
soldiers,'  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (a.  d.  222).  The 
senate  immediately  passed  a  decree  excluding  women  from  their  body 
for  ever. 

Alexander  Sev6rus  commenced  his  reign  by  revoking  all  the  edicts 
that  had  been  issued  by  former  emperors  against  the  Christians.  It  is 
probable  that  his  mother  was  #  convert  to  the  faith  ;  for  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  principles,  and  constantly  repeated  the  golden  rule, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  th^y  should  do  unto  you,"  which  he 
caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his  palace  and  several  other  edifices:  Sup- 
ported by  the  favor  of  the  guards,  he  introduced  many  beneficial  re- 
forms, restoring  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  purifymg  the  adminis- 
tion  of  justice. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  226),  an  important  revolution  in 
the  east  produced  a  total  change  in  the  political  condition  of  central 
Asia.  Ardeshlr  Babegan,  called  Artaxerxes  by  the  western  writers, 
restored  the  ancient  dynasty  and  religion  of  Persia,  or,  as  it  was  caUed 
by  the  natives,  Iran.    His  standard  was  the  a|>ron  of  a  blacksmidi 
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against  the  oppreasois  of  his  country,  eimilar  to  that  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
England.  Mi^titudes  flocked  to  the  popolar  flag,  and  the  Parthian,  or 
Axaacid  dynaaty,  was  speedily  sabrerted.  One  great  effect  of  this  rev- 
oiution  vas  to  give  a  sudden  and  complete  check  to  the  progress  of 
Chiistia&ity  eastward ;  it  was  thrown  back  upon  the  west ;  but  it  long 
retained  the  max'ks  of  its  contact,  with  the  mystic  and  gloomy  doctrines 
that  have  from  unknown  ages  preyailed  in  central  Asia.  The  Magian 
religion  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splendor :  the  sacred  fire,  that  had 
been  concealed  in  the  mountains,  once  more  burned  on  the  ancient 
altanr;  and  the  Sassanides,  as  Ardeshlr's  dynasty  was  named  from 
Sassan,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  ancestors,  refused  to  tolerate  any 
&ith  but  that  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  was  to  restore  the  nationally 
of  Persia ;  many  of  the  edifices  of  the  Hystaspid  times  were  repaired, 
and  all  new  bandings  erected  by  the  successor  of  Ardeshir  were,  as 
much  as  possible,  constructed  on  ancient  models.  Hence  many  of  theiv 
buildings  are  attributed  to  the  earlier  races  of  kings ;  and  it  is  not  often 
easy  to  determine  from  external  evidence  to  whiidi  age  of  Peisian  has* 
toiy  their  splendid  halls  and  palaces  should  be  assigned.  The  remains 
of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Persian  kings  in.  Ctesipfaon,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cyrus,  may  be  unquestionably  regarded  as  a  Sassanid 
monument ;  and  as  such  the  building  affords  proof  of  the  great  power 
and  wealth  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Ardeshir,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  claimed  that  monarch's 
empire  as  his  inheritance,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  Romans  from  Asia. 
Alexander  hastened  to  Antioch,  and  marched  against  the  Persians,  over 
whom  he  gained  a  great  victQiy ;  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out  in  his 
army  prevented  him  from  improving  his  advantages.  .  He'  returned  td 
Rome,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  his  chariot  being  drawn,  not,  as 
was  usual,  by  four  white  horses,  hut  by  four  of  the  elephants  he  had 
captured.  Soon  after  his  return,  intelligence  arrived  that  die  Germans 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were  devastating  Gaul ;  upon  which  the 
emperor,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  senate  and  people,  led  his  victorious 
armies  to  protect  that  province.  He  found  the  legions  quartered  in 
Gaul  demoralized  by  a  long  course  of  indulgence,  and  immediately  ex- 
erted himself  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline.  The  licentious  soldiers 
could  not  endure  the  change,  and  their  discontents  were  fomented  br 
Maximin,  a  Thracian  peasant,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  high 
command  by  his  uncommon  strength  and  valor.  The  prince's  guards 
were  bribed  to  quit  their  posts ;  and  a  band  ci  assassins  entering  the 
imperial  tent  slew  him  wi^out  resistance  (a.  d.  235V  Thus  fell  ihia 
excellent  prince  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  just  as  his  plans  for  resto- 
ring the  ancient  glory  of  the  empire  were  beginning  to  be  matured. 

Sbctsov  VI^— JFVwn  ^  Murder  of  Alexander  to  the  Captmiy  of  Valerian 

and  the  Umrpatian  of  the  TAirty  Tyrants. 

from  a.  d.  235  TO  A.  D.  259. 

Tbb  murder  of  Alexander  occasioned  a  great  tumult,  and  confusion 
ia  tito  camp,  durmg  which  the  Pannonians  proclaimed  Maximin  em- 
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pezor ;  and  the  r^sl  of  the  urm^  seeing  no  olbei  catididile  eenlefor' 
ward,  acquiesced  in  their  choice.  Great  peraonal  strength  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  new  emperor's  elOTstion :  it  is  said  he  could  draw  a 
wagon  which  two  oixen  could  not  more,  tear  trees  vqp  by  the  roots,  and 
cnuh  pebbles  to  dust  in  his  hands^  But  he  Was  a  brutal^  ignotant  bar^ 
barian,  uniting  the  cunninff  to  the  ierocitj  of  a  savage.  He  comnenoed 
his  reigii  by  nassacring  aU  who  had  been  imbnate  with  the  late  eufwror, 
or  who  had  shewn  sonow  for  his  death ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the 
senate  io  regisfter  Ins  sangukiary  decrees,  without  asking  that  body  to 
eosfinn  his  electiott.  f  The  war  against  the  Germans  wto  cendnned 
with  great  suocees  ;  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  villages  were  burned 
to  the  ground ;  their  country,  to  an  extent  of  four  hundred  square  miles, 
laid  desolate ;  and  an  incredible,  nun^r  of  prsaoners  sent  to  be  sold  as 
slares  in  Italy.L  Mazimin  marched  next  against  the  Dacians  and 
SarmatianSf  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  would  have  eidended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  northern 
ocean,  had  not  his  avarice  sod  cruelty  |Hrovoked  a  civil  war.  The 
revolt  commenced  in  Africa,  where  two  ^oung  men  of  high  rank  beintf 
eondemned  by  the  emperor's  reeetver-geneiai  to  pay  a  fine  that  would 
have  reduced  them  to  beggary,  conspired  to  save  their  fortunes  by  de« 
abroying  him ;  they  were  joined  by  several  of  the  Ingionaries,  and  so 
rapid  wtts  iheit  success^  that  tkey  veutiired  to  proclaim  Gordian,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  sovereign  of  the 
empire.  When  news  of  this  event  reached  Rcmie,  the  senstoBs  with 
one  aceoffd  revolted  from  Maximiin,  and  ordered  all  his  fxienda  in  the 
city  to  be  murdeved.  Intelligence  of  these  events  being  conveyed  to 
Manimitty  her  made  peace  with  the  northern  barbanaaa,  ami  lied  his 
army  towavd  IMy,  preaaising  his  soldiers  that  they  should  be  enriched 
by  me  forfeited  estates  of  hM  enemies.  On  his  UMweh  he  learned  that 
Gordian  and  his  s6n  had  been  defeated  and  sladn  by  Capeliinua  in 
Africa,  but  that  the  sdnate,  undaaited  by  this  calami*y,  iuul  confened  the 
ensure  on  Pupienlus  and  Balbinua.  This  choice  did  not  satisfy  the 
people ;  a  vast  multatdde  assembled  while  the  new  empeiors  were  offer* 
ing  the  usual  sactifiee,.  and  demanded  with  loud  clamor  a  prince  of  the 
Gomyatt  £unly.  After  vaihly  attempting  to  disperse  the  mob,  Balbbras 
83Mi  Piqiidnua  sent  for.  jmmg  Gordian,  then  only  twelve  yeacs  old,  and 
jproclaimed  hion  G»sar.  In  the  raeaaiame,  Masimtn  entered  Italy,  and 
fadd  sieger  to  Aqml6ia«.'  The  gamson  made  a  very  brave  defence ;  and 
t!ie  besiegisrs,  hated  by.  the  entire  empire,  suffered  more  than  the 
besfeeged,  thoir  str^glers  being  cut  off,  and  their  convoys  intercepted. 
ExaspeButed  by  their  sdfitifittgs,  the  imperialists  resolved  to  remove  the 
eaose ;  a  large  body  marched  in  the  noonday  to  the  tent  of  Maximin, 
and  slew  hin^  his  son,  i  and  all  his'  prikicixnl  favodltes  (jl.  n.  238).. 
Thoug^  several  legions  o£  Pannoniaas  and  Thracians  wera>  m  die  can^, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  an  emperor  who  had 
always  ahowv  more  f»fOF  to  ihe  batbarian  than  the  RoiiMm  Isgiona. 

Scarcely  had  denestic'  traaqaifiity  been  restored,  when  the  empire 
was  involved  in  for^gjn  wars.  The  Car'pi  and  Goths,  passing  the 
Danube,  ravaged  the' province  ot  MoB^sia;  while  the  Persians  renewed 
thoix;  jMstilides  on  the  eastern  firOintiers.  It  wsa  agreed  among  .the 
pmce^^  ihafl  PUpii^M»  should  iaadefftdie  the  defence:  of  ^lyiaa,  Bafttnoa 
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Btfrii  agauMl.the  Godis^  and  Gevditn  lemain-at  the  liead  of  tlie  uiaBam* 
ifllnlian  in  Ronoe.  But  while  the  nscessarjr  aimnneiits  were  ia  prepa^ 
lalkm,  a  dangflrons  nntiny  broke  oat  anaang  the  pnetoriana :  Popi^mia 
aad  Balbmnsy  divided  by  isutuai  jealousies,  couid  not  unite  foa  its  wmp* 
pgfiMtwi :  they  weie  both  mwdMed,  and  young  Gkardian  Temained  sole 

Minth^HSi  captain  of  the  pratmnam  guards,  and  fathex»in*law  of  the 
ampefor,  aolad  aa  miaiaier  and  guaidiaaa  of  young  Gwdian.  He  waa 
admirably  qualified  ftnr  such  an  imponaut  offioe,  uniting  the  Taloi  of  a 
aoldter  to  the  wisdom  of  a  stateaman.  The  rapid  aucceaaes  of  Shah« 
p6Xf  OTi  as  ho  WQs  called  by  the  RoBBana,  Sipor,  the  second  prince  of 
ths  Sassanid  dynasty,  directed  the  attention  of  the  emperor  to  the  Pev* 
aian  wnr»  and  he  went  in  person  topsotect  the  province  of  S3nria. .  On 
his  narch  toward  the  Hellopont,  Uordian  was  defeated  in  a  tannto^ 
OQ8  engageniflnt  by  ^  Alana^^  but  the  bairbariann  did  not  know  how  to 
improve  their  auocess,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  he  anived  aafely  in 
Asia.  The  Pecsiana  were  defeated  in  eveiy  eagagemsttt ;  and  Sipor, 
fi»eed  to  abandon  Mesopotamia,  was  pntauad  to  the  very  gates  of 
Ctes'ipfcoife.  Bol  these  victories  were  more  than  comilttbalBnced  by 
the  doalh  c£  Masith^ua,  who  showed  his  patriotisni^  even  in  his  last 
moments,  by  bequealhing  all  his  estates  to  die  Roman  people.  Gordian^ 
having,  appointed  Philip,  the  Arabian,  his  pnaw  minister,  continudd  the 
war  against  S^poTf  and  gave  due  Persians  a  decisive  overthrow  en  ^ 
banks  ot  the  Chab^osas  {Kkalmr)^ » tiibiMry  to*  the  Euphritias,  in  Mes- 
opotamia. But  while  the  young  cooqpMrc»  was  pursuing  the  advantages 
of  Un  vicfory,a  mutiny  was  excited  inhas'  army  by  the  traitor  FhiMp, 
whooi  he  was  cempeUed  to  make  a  partner  of  InH  empire.  Not  content 
with,  thi*  ^vaiioa,  Philip  procvied  the  assassination  of  his  3ronthM 
benefactor  (a*  d.  244) ,  but  uie  soldiers  soon  repented  of  their  cnnw, 
and  raised  a  splendid  nurasolewn  to  the  memory'  of  the  ymitUul  herOr 

Philip^  being  ^eirated  to  the  empire  by  tte  army,  wrote  to  the  sen^ 
ste,  ascrtt)ing.the  death  of  Giordian  to  a  natural  disease :  he  then  con- 
clndid  a  hasty  peace  wiith  the  Persians,  and,  retumiag  to  Syria,  made 
att  spoed  to  Boooe.  Though  the  senate  and  people,  wamdy  attached 
to  the  Gordian  family,  at  first  regarded  him  with  aversion,  he  soon  woiir 
^ir  atfec9tiioii8  by  his  mild  admimntratian  and  obliging  behavior*  He 
is  said  t*  have  been;  secretly  a  •Christian,,  ban  many  of  his  actions  sftow 
that  he  had  little  xegasd  fi>r  any  religion^  hoiwever,  he  was  a  decided 
eaemy  to  peittacution.  His  reign  was  lendesed  remarkable  by  A» 
celebration  of  aeeubr  gamfo  for  the  thousandth  anniyeisary  of  the 
fimndntion  of  the  city :  it  was  also  disturbed  by  several  insuirectiont; 
especially  ia  PamttSnia,  the  suppression  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Traj^ 
nun  D^us.  Scarcely  had  ihoa  general  reached  lUyr'icum,  when  his 
scddiers  compelled  him,  .by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to  assume  iho 
inq;ierial  psrple.  Phihipv  leaving,  his  sen  to  protect  Rome,  mitohed 
a^unst  Deciu^  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona  (a.  b.  24$) 
His  son  was  massacred  by  the  prstorian  guarda^r 

D^cius  cosamenced  his  reign  by  one- of  thn  most  ssngninary  perse- 
ciaiasDS  that  ever  oppreasad  Uio  church.  The  Christians  throughout 
the  eatpire  were  driven  from  theit  habitatioasy  dragged  to  eacebution 
like,  connnon/mafofastoiiy  and  aubfsoted  to>thianiost  sKquiaite  tortures 
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citielky  Itself  oould  invent.  The  1&W8  of  nature  and  hnmanify  wew 
violated,  friend  betrayed  friend,  brother  informed  against  brother,  chil« 
dren  against  their  parents,  and  parents  against  their  children ;  every 
one  thinking  it  meritorious  to  discover  a  Christian  and  procure  his 
death.  D6cius  vented  his  rage  chiefly  against  the  bishops.  Among 
his  victims  vrere  Fdbian,  bishop  of  Rome ;  Bab'ylaz,  bishop  of  Anti« 
och ;  and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Great  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians betook  themselves  to  mountains^  rocks,  and  deserts,  choosing 
rather  to  live  among  wild  beasts  than  with  men  who  had  divested  them* 
sdlves  of  reason  and  humanity.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
Paul,  who  withdrew  into  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  a  solitary  life  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  He  is  nsa- 
ally  regarded  as  the  father  and  founder  of  die  order  of  anchorets,  or 
hermits,  whose  superstitious  austerities  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  extraordinary  penances  practised  by  the  fanatics  of  central 
and  southern  Asia. 

This  persecution  was  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  the  Ooths,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  crossed  the  Danube  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
devastated  Mce'sia.  D^cius  marched  against  them,  and  gained  some 
important  advantages ;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging  into  liie  midst  of 
the  enemy  to  avjsnge  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  overpowered  and 
slain  (a.  d.  251).  A  great  nnmber  of  the  Romans,  thus  deprived  of 
their  leader,  feU  victims  to  the  barbarians ;  the  survivors^  grateful  for 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  legions  of  GaUus,  who  commanded 
in  the  neighborhood,  proclaimed  that  general  emperor. 

Callus  concluded  a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  His  dastardly  conduct  provoked 
general  resentment ;  the  provincial  armies  revolted,  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous insurrection  was  that  headed  by  iEmili^us,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Moe^sia.  He  led  his  forces  into  Italy,  and  the  hostile  armies 
met  at  Interamna  (Ternt) ;  but  just  as  an  engagement  was  about  to 
eommence,  GaUus  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  (a.  d.  253),  and 

•  iEmilidnus  proclaimed  emperor.     In  three  months  ^milidnus  him- 

•  self  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having  chosen  Valerian,  the  governor 
of  Gaul,  to  the  sovereignty. 

Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed  powers  that 
might  have  revived  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire,  which  was  now 
ibvkded  on  all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  monar- 
chy on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  sea, 
extended  their  territories  to  the  Borys^thenes  ^Dniep^)  and  Tan&is 
(Don) :  they  ravaged  Moe'sia,  Thrace,  and  Macedon ;  while  their  fleets, 
which  soon  became  formidable  after  the  capture  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese (Cftm  Tartary),  devastated  the  coasts  both  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  great  confederation  of  the  Franks  became  for- 
midable on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  not  less  dangerous  was  that  of  the 
Allemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river.  The  Carpians  and  Sann»- 
tians  laid  MoB^sia  waste. 

The  Sarmatians  were  particularly  formidable  for  their  eavahry :  both 
horses  and  men  were  covered  with  a  curious  kind  of  scale  armor 
formed  of  the  sliced  hoofs  of  animals,  which  hung  sufficiently  loose  not 
to  impede  the  motions  of  the  warrior,  and  was  yet  strong  enoogh  to 
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tnni  aside  anows  and  javelins.  The  light  caraliy  of  the  Persians  at 
the  same  time  devastated  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia,  extending 
their  ravages  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gralli^iiB,  the  emperor's  son,  whom  Valerian  had  chosen  for  his  col- 
laague,  and  Atirdian,  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Germanic  tribes,  while  Valerian  marched  in 
person  against  ike  Scythians  and  Persians,  who  had  invaded  Asia.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  former  in  Anatolia,  but,  imprudently  passing 
the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  by  Sapor's  army  near  Edes'sa,  in  a 
sitiiation  where  neither  courage  nor  military  skill  could  be  of  any  avail, 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  (a.  d.  259).  During  nine 
years  Valerian  languished  in  hopeless  captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and 
iaralt  to  his  brutal  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made  for  his  libera- 
tion by  his  unnatural  son. 

Section  VII.— i^om  the  (Japtivky  of  Velerian  to  the  SeHgfuUion  of 

FROM  ▲•  D.  260   TO   A.  D.  305. 

Gallie'nus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  receiving  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's misfortunes  with  secret  pleasure  and  open  indifference.  He 
seemed  to  be  versed  in  everything  but  the  art  of  government 4  "  he  was 
master  of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator  and  ele- 
gant poet,  a  skilftd  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most  contemptible 
prince.'^  At  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged 
by  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all  sides.  Italy 
itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans,  who  advanced  to  Raven'na  but 
they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  emperor.  Galli6nus,  after  this  exer- 
tion, sunk  into  complete  inactivity :  lus  indolence  roused  a  host  of  com- 
petitors for  the  empire  in  the  different  provinces,  commoidy  called-"  the 
thirty  tyrants,"  though  the  number  of  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nine- 
teen. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  various  struggles  for 
power  between  these  rivals,-  which  distracted  every  part  of  the  empire . 
Far  the  most  remarkable  of  them  was  Odendtus,  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple at  Palmy'ra,  gained  several  great  victories  over  the  Persians,  and 
besieged  Sdpor  in  Ctes'iphon.  Though  he  failed  to  take  the  city,  he 
checked  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of  the  Sassan^'ides.  Gallienus, 
hearing  of  these  great  achievements,  resolved  to  convert  a  rival  into  a 
friend,  and  proclaimed  Odendtus  his  partner  in  the  empire,  But  this 
great  man  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  own  family :  he  was  succeeded 
by  bis  wife,  the  celebrated  Zen6bia,  who  took  the  title  of  Queen  of  the 
East.  Gallienus  did  not  long  survive  him :  he  was  murdered  while  be* 
sieging  Aure61us,  one  of  his  rivals,  in  Mediolanum  (Milan) ;  but  before 
}b3  death  he  transmitted  his  rights  to  Claj^dius.  a  general  of  great  rep- 
utation (a.  d.  268).  Most  of  the  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen  in 
battle  or  by  assassination. 

Mar'cus  Aurelius  Claddius,  having  conquered  his  only  rival,  Aur^ 
Ins,  marched  against  the  Germans  and  Goths,  whom  he  routed  with 
great  slaughter.     He  then  prepared  to  march  against  Zen6bia,  who  had 

*  Gibbon. 
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conquered  EffypC ;  but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  hie  Btmff  and  tbe 
peror  himself  was  one  of  its  victims  (a.  d.  270).  Extraeidiuiry  hoi^ 
ors  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  senate.  His  brother  was  elected 
emperor  by  acclamation ;  but  in  seventeen  days  he  so  displeased  the 
army  by  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline,  that  he  was  depoaed 
and  murdered. 

Aurelian,  a  native  of  Su/mium,  in  Pannonia,  was  chosen  empeior  by 
the  army ;  and  the  senate,  well  acquainted  with  his  merits,  joyful^ 
confirmed  the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  led  his 
army  against  the  Germans,  who  had  once  more  invaded  Italy.  Aur6- 
lian  was  at  first  defeated ;  but  he  soon  retrieved  his  loss,  and  cut  the 
whole  of  the  barbarian  army  to  pieces.  His  next  victory  was  obtained 
over  the  Vandals,  a  new  horde  that  had  passed  the  Danube ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  he  msJrched  to  rescue  the 
eastern  provinces  from  Zenobia. 

The  queen  of  Pal^'myra  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  women  re- 
corded in  history  :  she  claimed  descent  fVom  the  Eg3rptian  Ptolemies, 
but  was  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  since  she  is  said  to  have  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  skilled  in  the  leading  sci- 
ences of  her  day,  and  so  well  versed  in  affairs  of  state,  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  her  husband,  Odenatus,  are  generally  attributed  to  his  having 
acted  by  her  advice.  For  nearly  six  years  she  ruled  Syria  and  Meso- 
potdmia,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  an  excellent  sovereign  and  intrepid 
commander.  Ambition,  however,  precipitated  her  ruin:  not  satisned 
with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  she  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  and 
Aur^lian  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  usurpations  so  disgraceful  to  the 
Roman  fame. 

On  his  march  through  Thrace,  the  emperor  fought  a  great  battle  with, 
the  Goths.  Not  satisfied  with  a  single  victory,  he  pursued  them  across 
the  Danube,  routed  their  forces  a  second  time,  and  slew  one  of  their 
kings.  C  Passing  over  into  Asia,  he  encountered  the  forces  of  Zenobia 
near  Antioch ;  the  battle  was  sanguinary  and  well  contested,  but  in  the 
end  the  Romans  prevailed.  A  second  victory  enabled  Aurelian  to  be* 
siege  Palmy'ra,  which  the  dauntless  queen  defended  with  great  spirit 
and  resolution.  At  length,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succor, 
she  attempted  secretly  to  fly  into  Persia,  but  was  betrayed  by  her  ser- 
vants, and  taken  prisoner.  Palmy^ra  surrendered;  but  the  citizens 
Boon  revolting,  this  great  commercial  capital  was  stormed,  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword,  and  its  trade  and  prosperity  irretrievably  ruined. 

Scarcely  had  this  revolt  been  subdued,  when  Aurelian  was  called 
aipon  to  quell  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt.  The  celerity  of  his 
march  disconcerted  the  rebels ;  they  were  speedily  conquered ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  thus  suppressed  all  the  troubles  of  the  east,  resolved  to 
recover  Chiul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  which  had  now  for  thirteen  years 
been  the  prey  of  diferent  tyrants.  A  single  campaign  restored  these 
provinces  to  the  empire ;  and  Aurelian,  returning  to  Rome,  was  honored 
with  the  most  magnificent  triumph  that  the  city  had  ever  beheld.  Far 
more  honorable  to  him,  however,  was  his  generous  treatment  of  his  cap- 
lives — a  suitable  estate  was  granted  at  Tibur  {Tivoli)  to  Zen6bia  and 
ner  children.    The  princess,  recQAQiiing  herself  to  her  lot,  becama  a 
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respectable  Roman  matron ;  and  her  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Tranquillity  Was  first  disturbed  by  a  violent  insurrection  excited  at 
Rome  by  the  debasing  of  the  coinage.J  The  imperial  troops,  s^nt  to 
drive  the  mob  from  the  Cmlian  hill,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  iteven 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diificulty  that  the  insurgeMs 
were  reduced.  Aur61ian  punished  the  principal  authors  of  the  tumult 
with  great  severity,  not  to  say  cruelty,  and,  finding  that  he  had  thus  be- 
come usqpopular,  left  the  city.  He  directed  his  course  to  Gaul,  where 
he  appeased  some  growing  disturbances ;  thence  he  marched  to  Vinde- 
licia^  and  restored  it  to  the  empire :  but  he '  abandoned  the  province  of 
Ddcia  to  the  barbarians,  withdGrawing  all  the  Roman  garrisons  that  had 
been  stationed  beyond  ^e  Danube. 

Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied  by  the  sternness  and  severity  that 
naturally  belongs  to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  officers  dreaded  his 
inflexibility,  which  had  been  already  shown  in  his  sentencing  his  own 
nephew  to  death..  While  he  was  thus  preparing  to  lead  his  army 
against  the  Persians,  he  discovered  an  act  of  peculation  committed  by 
^d^esth^us,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  threatened  a  severe  punishment. 
The  guilty  functionary,  having  no  other  hope  of  escape,  conspired  with 
several  omers  exposed  to  legal  vengeance :  they  assailed  the  emperor, 
escorted  only  by  a  few  friends,  on  his  road  to  Byzantium,  and  slew  him 
with  innumeiable  wounds  (a.  d.  275).  But  tiiie  assassins  did  not  escajpe 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes ;  the  soldiers,  attached  fondly  to  an 
emperor  who  had  so  oflen  led  them  to  victory,  tore  the  authors  of  his 
death  to  pieces.  They  showed,  at  the  same  time,  greater  respect  for 
the  law  than  had  ever  been  displayed  by  their  predecessots,  cheerfully 
referring  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  the  senate. 

Afler  a  tranquil  interregnum  of  more  than  six  months,  the  senlite  elect* 
ed  Mar'cus  Claudius  Tacit'us,  a  member  of  their  own  body,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  for  he  was  already  passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Having 
enacted  some  useful  laws,  the  emperor  marched  against  the  A^ans,  who 
had  overrun  Asia  Minor.  He  defeated  the  barbarians ;  but  the  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he  died  in 
Gappadocia,  after  a  short  reign  of  about  seven  months: 

F16ran,  the  brother  of  Tacit'us,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate, 
but  Mai'cus  Aur61ius  Probui^  was  the  choice  of  the  Syrian  army ;  and 
a  civil  war  soon  began  between  these  rivals.  But  F16rian'B  own  soldiers 
took  offence  at  some  part  of  his  conduct,  rose  in  sudden  mutiny,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Pr6bus,  now  undisputed  master  of  the  empire,  led  his 
troops  from  Asia  to  Gaul,  which  was  again  devastated  by  the  German 
tribes ;  he  not  only  defeated  the  barbarians,  but  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  where  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Thence  he  passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the 
Goths;  and  returning  to  Asia,  he  completely  subdued  the  insurgent 
Isaurians,  whose  lands  he  divided  aknong  his  veterans.  Alahned  at 
these  victories,  Bahram  H.,  king  of  Persia,  called  Var^ames  by  the 
west^n  writers,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace,  and  submitted  to  the^ 
terms  dictated  by  the  emperor.  Three  competitors  in  different  provin-. 
cos  were  next  subdued ;  but  when  wars  were  at  an  end,  the  emperot- 
employed  his  armies  in  useful  puUie  works,  which  so  offended  the  Hcen- 
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tionB  soldiery,  that  they  suddenly  attacked  and  slew  him  (a.  d.  282)^ 
They  subsequently  repented  of  the  crime,  and  united  to  raise  a  stately 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Cams,  the  captain  of  the  prstorian  guards,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  army ;  and  the  senate,  not  without  reluctance,  assented  to  the  ar^ 
rangement.  The  new  emperor  gave  the  title  of  Cssar  to  his  sons  Ca- 
Tinus  and  Numerianus,  the  former  of  whom  was  one  of  the  most 
depraved  young  men  of  his  time ;  the  latter  a  model  of  every  virtue. 
The  new  emperor  signalized  his  accession  by  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Sarmadans :  he  Would  have  pursued  these  barbarians  into  their  na- 
tive wilds,  had  he  not  been  summoned  to  Asia  by  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Persians.  Leaving  the  care  of  the  western  provinces  to  Carlnus,  the 
emperor,  accompanied  by  Numeridnus,  hastened  into  Mesopotamia, 
where  he  defeated  Babram,  and,  pursuing  the  Pecsians  into  their  own 
country,  besieged  Ctes'iphon.  The  city  would  probably  have  been 
taken,  had  not  the  emperor  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  or,  as  others  say, 
to  a  thunderbolt  (▲.  d.  283).  Numeridnus  was  chosen  his  successor; 
but,  after  a  few  months'  reign,  he  was  assassinated  hy  A'per  his  father- 
in-law  and  captain  of  his  guards.  The  crime,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  the  murderer  put  to  death  by  the  army. 

Dioclesian,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  was  unanimously 
saluted  emperor,  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed  at  Chal'cedon  on 
the  17th  of  December,  a.  o.  284  ;  an  epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 'called  "  the  era  of  Dio- 
clesian," or  "  the  era  of  martyrs,"  which  long  prevailed  in  the  church, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other  African  na^ 
tions^  When  Carinus  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  he  assembled  a  nu- 
merous army,  marched  from  Gaul  into  lUyr'icum,  where  he  conquered 
a  usurper  named  Juhdnus,  and  thence  advancing  into  Mce^sia,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  army  of  Dioclesian,  in  the  plains  of  Mar'gus 
{Morava  Hissar).  But  in  the  very  moment  of  victory  a  tribune,  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by  a  single 
blow  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 

Dioclesian  made  a  generous  use  of  his  victory :  in  an  age  when  death, 
exile,  and  confiscation,  were  the  usual  fate  of  the  conquered  party,  the 
new  emperor  did  not  even  deprive  his  rival's  ministers  of  office.  The 
troubles  of  the  empire  appearing  too  great  to  be  managed  by  a  single 
mind,  Dioclesian  voluntarily  gave  himself  a  colleague,  selecting  for  this 
high  situation  his  friend  Mazimian,  a  brave  and  sluliiil  soldier,  but  un- 
fortunately also  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  barbarian.  Scarcely  had  the 
appointment  been  made,  when  Maximian  was  called  upon  to  exert  his 
military  talents  in  Gaul,  both  in  suppressing  insurrections  and  checking 
the  barbarians.  He  ejected  his  purposes  with  great  skill ;  while  his 
colleague  gained  several  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  the  east.. 

A  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  new  and  more  alarm- 
ing disturbances  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  two  sovereigns,  in 
great  alarm,  resolved  on  a  further  division  of  authority ;  each  c^hose  an 
associate  and  successor,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  who  was  to  be  invested 
with  a  considerable  share  of  imperial  power :  to  this  new  dignity  Dio- 
cl6sian  nominated  Max'imin  Gal^rius ;  and  Maximian,  Constan^tim 
Chldrus.    A  division  of  the  empire  followed :  Diocl^ian  took  the  proT- 
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inces  beyond  the'^gean  sea ;  Thrace  and  Illyr^icum  were  assigned  to 
6al6rius  ;  Maximian  received  Italy  and  Africa ;  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Brit- 
ain, were  intrusted  to  Constan'tius. 

Although  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  it  undoubtedly  hastened  its  decline  : 
four  courts,  with  all  their  expensive  adjuncts,  were  now  to  be  maintain- 
ed, instead  of  one :  taxes  were  multiplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  several 
provinces  reduced  to  beggary,  and  agriculturists,  unable  to  meet  the 
imposts  levied  on  land  and  produce,  left  the  fields  in  many  districts  un- 
cultivated. -  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  borne  a  very  light  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  was  no  longer  permitted  to  claim  exemption  as  the  seat 
of  domestic  empire,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition. 

Britain,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Caratlsius,  early  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Constan'tius :  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  prepare  a  fleet 
for  the  invasion,. as  the  usurper  was  powerful  by  sea;  and  while  the 
naval  armament  was  preparing,  Constan'tius  gained  several  victories 
over  the  German  hordes.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  sail,  he  learned 
that  Cardsius  had  been  deposed  and  murdered  by  a  new  usurper,  named 
AU^tus,  far  inferior  to  his  victim  in  talent  and  popularity.  The  Ciesar 
instantly  hastened  to  cross  the  channel ;  Allec'tus  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  Kent,  the  remainder  of  the  province  quickly  reduced  to  obedience, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  on  the  northern  frontiers  prevented. 
Galerius  was  as  successful  on  the  Danube  as  Constan'tius  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Rhine  ;  Maximian  reduced  the  barbarous  tribes  that  had  in- 
vaded Africa,  while  Diocl^sian  quelled  a  dangerous  revolt  in  Egypt. 
He  was  soon  summoned  to  protect  the  empire  from  a  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  the  Persians ;  Galerius  had  been  sent  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Euphrates  to  check  their  progress,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Sassa* 
nid  monarch  Narsf,  on  the  very  field  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  Cras'- 
8US  and  his  legions.  Diocl^sian  showed  great  indignation  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  Gal6rius,  to  which  he  attributed  the  recent  calamity ;  but  at 
length  he  permitted  himself  to  be  mollified,  and  intrusted  the  Caesar 
with  a  new  army  for  a  second  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again  invaded  Persia ;  but,  profit- 
ing by  recent  and  bitter  experience,  the  leader  left  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia on  the  right,  and  led  his  forces  through  the  Armenian  mount- 
ains, which  were  more  favorable  for  the  operations  of  his  infantry,  in 
which  the  principal  strength  of  his  army  consisted.  Masking  his 
course  from  the  enemy,  Galerius  unexpectedly  rushed  down  from  the 
the  hills  on  the  Persian  lines :  the  surprise,  the  impetuosity  of  the  at- 
tack, and  the  desire  for  revenge  which  animated  the  Romans,  rendered 
their  onset  irresistible.  Narsi  was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  leaving  his  entire  family,  his  magnificent 
tents,  and  his  sumptuous  camp-equipage,  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors. 
A  bag  .of  embossed  leather  filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  soldier :  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  his  prize,  he  flung  the 
pearls  away,  keeping  the  bag  as  something  that  might  be  useful.  Ga- 
Urius  heated  his  royal  captives  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  gener- 
osity ;  his  conduct  produced  such  an  effect  on  Narsi's  heart,  that  he  so- 
licited peace.  The  great  province  of  Mesopotamia  {(^Jugirah)  was 
yielded  to  the  Romans,  togedier  with  five  districts  beyond  the  Tigris, 
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including  the  greater  part  of  Carddchia  (Kurdistan),  a  country  hkkpb 
fraitfnl  in  soldiers  than  grain,  but  which,  from  its  strength  and  position, 
commands  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia.  These  districts  were  taken 
from  Tiriddtes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  was 
indemnified,  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  by  the  fine  province  of  Atropa- 
tene  {Agerhijan).  When  the  Armenian  took  possession  of  this  country, 
he  nmde  its  chief  city,  Tatiris  (Tabtit),  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom, 
and  greatly  improved  that  ancient  capital. 

But  these  triumphs  were  sullied  by  a  general  persecution  of  the 
Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  Dioclesian  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  instigation  of  Galerius  (a.  d.  303).  It  lasted  ten  entire 
years,  and  exceeded  all  the  preceding  in  its  indiscriminate  massacres 
and  severities.  Such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  that  the  emperors  believed  that  they  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  and  completely  extirpated  Christianity. 
They  told  the  world  in  a  pompous  inscription,  that  they  had  extinguish- 
ed the  Christian  name  and  superstition,  and  everywhere  restored  the 
worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and  lustre.  But  the  church 
triumphed  over  all  their  artifices  and  power ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  t3nranny,  many  years  had  not  elapsed  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  boast,  when  it  reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of 
idolatry  and  superstition.  ,/  i 

Dioclesian  prepared  to  return  to  Rome,  but  was  delayed  for  «  •/  •  ^L^ 
time  by  a  strange  revolt  in  Syria.     Eugenius,  an  officer  of  little  o>|P'^^5?T^ 
reputation,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  ^ve  hundred  '^'  m^.i''^^^ 
in  Seleiicia,  who,  being  employed  all  day  in  cleansing  the  harbor,  ^-^^^^t^^^i'^ 
compelled  to  work  all  night  baking  their,  own  bread,  resolved  to  ,  uujaff^^^ 
liver  themselves  from  such  insupportable  drudgery ;  and  forthwith  v^ft^  ilr/4 
claimed  their  governor  emperor.     Eugenius  at  first  refused  the 
but  being  threatened  with  instant  death,  he  allowed  himself 
vested  with  the  purple,  and  by  a  rapid  march,  got  possession 
och.     When  the  citizens,  however,  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
fell  upon  the  insurgents,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.     Dioclesian,  ins  ] 
of  rewarding  &e  people  of  Antioch  for  their  fidelity,  ordered  their  < ' 
nagistrates  to  be  put  to  death  without  inquiry  or  trial ;  a  crime  vi .', 
reflbdered  him  so  odious  to  the  Syrians,  that  for  more  than  ninety  ^ ' 
tbey  could  not  hear  his  name  pronounced  without  a  shudder. 

Rome,  on  the  return  of  the  two  emperors,  witnessed  for  the  last    •^^  ^'/- f  .  - 
the'  splendid  ceremonial  of  a  triumph ;  it  was  less  costly  than  tho  ^■^     jii,^'^f*    \ 
Aur^lxan  and  Pr6bus,  but  it  commemorated  greater  and  more  useful '' .  " 
tones.     In  his  triumph,  and  in  the  spectacles  that  followed  it,  how  4 .  r; ,  ' 
Diocl^ian  havinj^ displayed  more  parsimony  than  was  pleasing  ti    'rjS- 
people,  he  was  assailed  by  jests  and  lampoons,  which  annoyed  hi       . ;' . 
QKich,  that  he  quitted  the  city  for  Raven^na.     On  his  journey  a  s€  y*  ^' " 
storm  arose,  and  the  cold  which  he  caught  produced  a  long  and  lii   .  / 
ing  disease  that  afi^ected  his  reason.     After  he  had  begun  to  recove  '  ^   . 
was  induced,  or  perhaps  compelled,  to  resign  the  empire,  by  Gal 
(a.  d.  305).     He   persuaded   Maximian  to   abdicate   also.     The 
Cssars  became  emperors,  and  chose  two  other  nobles  to  fill  the  st   -^^^ , 
they  had  occupied.  Z!^^'-' 

DioclMaa  survived  his  abdication  nearly  nine  years ;  he  re 
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during  tkis  time  at  hia  comntry-Beat  iiiear  Sil6iia  (Sp(datro),  where  the 
ruins  of  his  palace  may  still  be  seen.  He  nerer  regretted  the  power 
he  had  resigned  ;  and  when  Maximian  and  others  wrote,  inviting  him 
to  make  a  struggle  for  empire,  he  replied :  "  I  wish  yon  would  eome  to 
Sal^na,  and  see  the  cabbages  I  have  planted :  after  Lairing  once  visited 
my  garden,  you  would  never  again  mention  to  me  the  name  of  en^>ire.'' 
The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  domestic  misfortune,  by  the  ia«* 
gratitude  of  Constantine  and  Licin'ius,  and  by  the  calamities  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  dissensions  of  these  rivals  would  bring  upon  the  em- 
pire. There  are  various  accounts  given  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  or  by 
natural  disease. 

Sscnoii  VIIL— iPVwii  Ike  Abdicatim  ifDwUtum  to  the  DeaOi  of  Cbfuten- 

dnetke  UreaL 

FROM  A.  n.  303  TO  A.  D.  337. 

The  Ca»ars,  Sev^rus  and  Max^imin,  owed  their  elevation  to  Qald* 

tius ;  bat  they  were  not  qnite  so  subservient  to  his  wishes  as  he  ex* 

pectedyboth  showing  themselves  favorable  to  the  toleration  of  the 

Oiristians.     Arrangements  were  made  for  the  division  of  the  empire ; 

^•miAtaa^tius  and  Sev6rus  received  the  western  provinces ;  Oal^ius  and 

ruled  all  the  territories  east  of  the  Adriatic.     Constantine,  ^e 

^  1  son  of  Constan'tius,  was  sick  in  the  provinces  assigned  to 

when  the  entire  ^as  thus  divided ;  some  efforts  were  made 

late  a  prince  whose  talents  and  popularity  had  already  ren* 

formidable.    He  esci^ed  the  danger  by  a  rapid  flight,  and 

''-4.  his  father,  who  was  just  about  to  enri}ark  at  Gessoriacum 

w-  jf.tjir^     ^)  ^^  Britain.    The  presence  of  Constantine  was  required  in 

nd  by  a  formidable  invasion  ei  the  Picts,  a  nation  now  for  the 

» mentioned  in  history ;  but  while  on  his  march  against  these 

IS,  he  was  seized  wilh  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  at  Bbor^acum 

ivhere  his  body  was  honorably  interred  by  his  son  Constantine 

)6). 

online  was  instandy  pioclaimed  Augustus  by  the  Soldiers ;  but 

^-J^,^  I  would  only  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  declaring  that  Sev^rua 

Lr  '    -^  •'•  jP^i*^''^'  ^  ^  empire.     Maxen'tias,  the  son  of  Maximian,  in- 

"  2^.1:^..;^  (  ^^  at  his  cKoliision  from  power,  caused  hiitaeelf  to  be  proclaimed 

h^j'/^\ .  .)   ^  by  ^  dissatisfied  soldiery,  and  induced  his  father  to  abandon 

f.^         '^  ^    ),  aide,  and  remount  the  throne.    Sev^ms  led  an  army  against 

;  ut  he  was  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  taken 

*.,  mad  put  to  death  (a.  d.  307).     Maxhnian,  knowing  that  Ga^ 

ould  revenge  the  murder  of  Sev^nis,  strengthened  himself  by 

*       into  ckwe  alliance  with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  hia 

:  Fausta  in  marriage.     Nor  did  be  dbread  GaMrius  without  a 

that  emperor  hastened  from  the  east  with  a  large  army,  and 

\.|ud  to  besiege  Rome ;  but  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  permitted 

iers  to  devastate  Italy.     Maximian  had  gone  to  Gaul,  hoping  to 

'{/'   aid  from  Constantine;  but  &iding  that  prudent  prince  by  no 

V  liaposed  to  encounter  Uie  hazards  of  a  dangerous  war,  and  hear- 

^  Jt  GaUiius  hftd  retreated  precipitatalyy  he  returned  to  Rome» 
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where  he  reigned  conjointly  with  bis  son.  In  the  meantime,  GtlMm 
conferred  the  title  of  emperor  on  hia  friend  Licinius ;  and  thus  the  em« 
pile  was  shared  between  six  sovereigns.* 

Mjwjauan  haying  quarrelled  with  bis  son,  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he 
began  to  plot  against  the  life  of  Constantino ;  but  his  treachery  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  deservedly  executed  (a.  d.  310).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  loadraome  disease,  produced  by  debauchery,  removed 
Gal^rius  from  the  stage ;  his  dominions  were  divided  between  MaxLmin 
and  Licinius.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  peace  could  long  continue 
between  the  four  princes  who  now  shared  the  empire.)  Constantino 
had  won  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  his  wise  and  beneficent  ad- 
ministration in  Gaul,  while  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  Maxen^tius  filled 
Italy  and  Africa  with  confusion.  But  the  tyrant  was  not  conscious  of 
the  weakness  that  resulted  from  his  crimes.  Under  pretence  of  re^ 
venging  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ordered  all  the  statues  erected  in 
honor  of  Constantino  throughout  Italy  to  be  thrown  down,  and  thus  pro- 
voked a  war  with  the  most  able  prince  of  the  age,  Constantino  having 
passed  the  Alps,  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Maxen'tius  at  Augusta  Tau- 
linorum  ( Turin)  and  Yer'ona,  while  the  tyrant  himself  remained  sunk  in 
sloth  and  luxury  at  Rome.  At  length  he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  victorious  army ;  a  dreadful  battle  was 
fought  at  a  place  called^Sax'a  Rdbra,  within  nine  miles  of  Rome,  near 
the  little  river  Crem6ra,  so  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii. 
The  result  was  fatal  to  Maxen'tius ;  the  preiorian  guards,  on  whom  he 
chiefly  relied,  were  broken  ancTcut  to  pieces  by  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  Gallic  horse.  'The  t3rr8nt  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber, 
while  attempting  to  make  his  escape  through  the  crowd  over  the  Milvian 
bridge  (a.  d.  312).y  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Constantino  is 
said  to  have  seen  a  miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens, 
a  little  before  sunset ;  and  to  have  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  take  this 
sacred  symbol  as  his  standard.  The  principal  evidence  for  the  troth 
of  this  miracle  is  the  emperor's  own  account  of  the  event,  related  many 
years  afterward  to  Eus^bins;  one  circumstance,  however,  greatly 
weakens  his  testimony ;  the  vision  was  so  far  from  producing  the  con- 
version of  Constantino,  that  he  did  not  receive  baptism  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  death  of  Maxen<tius  made  Constantino  master  of 
Rome,  than  he  removed  the  great  source  of  all  the  calamities  that  had 
befrdlen  the  city  under  the  empire^v  disbanding  the  pmtorian  guards^ 
and  destroying  their  fortified  campA  He  restored  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  magistrates,  recalled  sdl  those  who  had  been  banished  by 
Maxen^tius,  and  Xsmissed  tile  entire  tribe  of  spies  and  informers.y  He 
revoked  all  the  edicts  that  had  been  issued  against  the  Christians  and 
paid  great  respect  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  either  cm  account  of  the 
miraculous  vision  already  mentioned,  or,  as  is  more  pobable,  through 
gratitude  for  the  efficient  aid  he  had  received  from  the  Christians  in  the 
recent  contest,  and  anxiety  to  secure  their  assistance  in  any  friture 
struggle. 

Maximin  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  paganism ;  he  viewed  the  in* 
novations  of  Constantino  with  great  hostility ;  and  when  Licinius  maj> 
*  JUazimisiiy  G«16riii0»  Liciainf^  Mnimin,  Censtaatiae,  and  Mazentiai. 
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lidd  tbe  sister  of  that  prince,  he  resolred  to  destroy  both.  Taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  war  in  which  Constantino  was  invc^ved  with  the  Franks, 
he  marched  against  Licin^ius,  hoping  to  destroy  him  before  any  as- 
aistaace  could  arriye  from  the  west.  His  first  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success ;  but  being  totally  defeated  near  Adrianople,  he  fled  with- 
ant  attendants  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  soon  died  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment (a.  d.  313).  Licin^ius  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory, 
alaughtering  without  mercy  all  whom  he  deemed  likely  to  become  com- 
petitors for  empire :  among  the  most  illustrious  of  his  victims  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Diocl6sian. 

Constantine,  during  this  war,  was  engaged  in  securing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  western  Europe  ;  he  gave  an  unquestionable  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Christianity  by  convening  a  general  council  of  the  bishops  at 
Arelite  (Aries),  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Donatists ;  but  before  the 
assembly  met,  he  was  forced  to  take  the  field  against  Licin^ius,  who  had 
thrown  down  his  statues  in  ^n6na  (Laybach),  a  city  of  upper  Pan- 
ndnia.  ^\Vith  his  usual  celerity,  Constantine  hastened-  into  Pann6nia 
before  Licin'ius  could  expect  his  arrival ;  but  he  found  that  prince  al- 
ready in  the  field.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  at  the  little  town  of 
Cib'alis  or  Ceb'als  (Swilei),  not  far  from  Sir^mium,  in  which  Licin'ius 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  into  Thrace*  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  Constantine,  vanquished  a  second  time,  and  forced  to  consent  to 
an  accommodation,  by  which  lllyr^icum,  Macedon,  Greece,  and  lower 
MoB^sia,  were  yielded  to  Constantine  (a.  d.  314).  The  conqueror  im- 
mediately took  the  most  prudent  measures  to  secure  his  new  acquisi* 
tiona ;  while  Licin^ius  continued  to  provoke  his  subjects  by  repeated 
cruelties  and  exactions* 

Foreign  invasions  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war.  Constantine 
having  conquered  the  Sarmatians  and  Groths,  pursued  the  latter  into  ter- 
ritories of  Licin^iufl,  and  that  prince  immediately  declared  that  the 
recent  articles  of  peace  had  been  violated  (a.  d.  322).  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  but  Con- 
stantine was  the  first  to  take  the  field,  and  entering  Thrace  he  found 
his  rival  encamped  on  the  H6brus  (Mariiga),  not  far  from  Adrianople. 
The  battle  was  in  some  measure  a  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
paganism:  Constantine  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  Licin^ius 
the  ancient  idolatrous  standards  of  the  empire:  the  struggle  was 
fierce — ^it  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Licin^'ius,  who  had  the  further 
mortification  of  learning  that  his  fleet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  straits 
of  Callip^olis  {GeUlipoS)  by  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  negotiation,  but  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  insincerity  of  Licin^ius :  he  hazarded  a  second 
engagement,  and  was  irretrievably  ruined.  From  the  field  of  battle  the 
defeated  tyrant  fled  to  Nicodemia,  but  he  was  soon  taken  prisoner,  and 
pot  to  death  (a.  d.  324).  \(  Constantine  being  thus  sole  master  of  the 
empire,  restored  the  churches,  of  which  the  Christians  had  been  de- 
prived in  the  eastern  provinces,  to  their  respective  pastors,  and  issued 
several  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  idolatiy.\ 

(New  controversies  in  the  church  led  to  ^e  convocation  of  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Nice,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  tilie  Trinity  was  fixed 
and  defined^  the  heresy  of  Arius  condemned,  and  the  spiritual  suprem- 
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acy  of  the  emperor  Tirtnally  acknowledged  (a.  d.  SB5).  Wken  the 
labors  of  this  cfelebnted  aasembly  termijiated,  Constantine  returned  to 
the  western  provinces,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Rome.  His  reception  ia  the 
city  was  an3rthing  but  flattering ;  the  populace  loaded  him  with  ineuka 
and  execrations  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers ;  and  his 
rage  at  such  injurious  treatment  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced  his 
determination  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  By- 
zantium. At  the  same  time  he  was  harassed  by  domestic  trouhlea^ 
which  led  him  to  commit  a  horrid  crime.  Instigated  by  the  empress 
Fausta,  he  put  his  eldest  son,  the  virtuoiis  Crispus;  to  death  without  a 
trial ;  and  when  he  too  late  discovered  his  error,  he  caused  Fausta 
and  her  acoomphces  to  be  slain.  These  horrors  aggravated  his  unpop* 
ularity  among  the  Romans ;  but  he  no  longer  regarded  their  displea««> 
ure,  having  finally  resolved  to  give  a  new  capital  to  the  empire  (a.  t. 
330). 

Anger  and  caprice  were  not  the  only  causes  that  induced  Constan* 
tine  to  make  such  an  important  change ;  indeed,  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  was  justified  by  considerations  of  the  soundest 
policy.  The  eastern  provinces  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  pow* 
erful  dynasty,  the  Persian  Sassan'ides,  who  openly  aspired  to  the  an<^ 
cient  empire  of  C3r^rus ;  the  frontier  of  the  Danube  was  not  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  Goths  and  Sarmatiana  y  the  emperors  would  therefore 
have  endangered  the  most  faithful  and  wealthy  portions  oi  their  domin* 
ions,  had  they  ccmtinued  to  reside  in  western  Europe.  A  metropolis 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  at  once  recommended,  by  the 
political  advantages  of  its  central  situation,  and  the  opportunities  it  af* 
forded  for  reviving  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  EiudBe  and  the  eaal* 
em  Mediterranean.  A  slight  glance  at  the  natural  advanlagea  of  By- 
zantium, will  show  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  made  tibe  metropolis  of 
an  empire  by  the  wise  sovereign  whose  name  it  beaErs. 

The  area  of  Constantinople  is  an  irregular  triangle,  whose  apex,  aa 
obtuse  point  advancing  to  the  east  and  toward  the  Asiati<?  coast,  meets 
and  repels  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoms.  On  the  noith  is  a 
winding  harbor,  known  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  by  the  name 
of  Chryso-KeraSf  or  the  Golden  Horn:  it  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  with  good  anchorage  through  the  greater  paort  of  its  extent :  the 
entrance  is  not  more  than  &ve  hundred  yards  wide,  and  may  be  easily 
defended  against  a  hostile  armament.  On  the  aoutheaatem  side  the 
walls  of  the  city  are  washed  by  the  Piopon'tis  (am  of  Marmara)^  and 
the  west  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  is  oomiected  with  the 
continent.  Thus  situated,  the  Euxine  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  ths 
iCgean  on  the  other,  could  supply  it  with  the  richest  productions  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  wlnle  its  shape  rendered  it  eaaily  defensible  against 
the  savage  and  plundering  tribes  of  Thrace. 

Enormous  sums  were  expended  by  Constantino  in  embellishing  hia 
new  capital;  unfortmately,  there  ^as  equal  {Mpodigality  in  the  other 
hranches  of  the  administration,  aadt[the  emperor's  ride  becaoie  grinding 
and  severe)  But  he  did  not  abandon  his  warlike  character;  he  se* 
verely  chastised  &e  Goths  and  Sarfaatians,  who  invaded  Thiacei  and 
oompeUed  them  to  give  hoetages  for  their  future  good  conduct.  Cja  the 
deelioe  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  much  of  the  pomp  and 
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luxury  cKaracteristie  of  Asiatic  despots ;  but  when  increasing  disease 
warned  him  of  approaching  dissolution,  he  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  expired  ten  months  afterward,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  bis 
reign  (a.  d.  335).     He  left  three  sons  to  inherit  his  empire. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  consummated  the  revolution 
in  the  Roman  constitution  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian;  it  became  a  simple  despotism,  with  more  of  a  political 
than  military  character.  An  entire  change  was  made  in  the  form  of 
administration ;  the  magistrates  being  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
iUustrisstmi,  the  speeterb'tleSf'sitd  the  clarissimi  (illustrious,  respectable, 
and  honorable). 

The  magistrates  of  the  first  class  were,  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
die  pTctorian  and  metropolitan  prsfeets,  the  masters-general  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  seven  great  officers  of  the  household.  The  titles 
of  consul  and  patrician  were  merely  honorary.  They  were  conferred 
by  the  emperor  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  both  cases  the  distinctions  were 
personal,  not  hereditary.  The  power  of  the  praetorian  pratTects  ranked 
next  to  that  of  the  emperors.  The  Roman  dominions  were  divided 
into  four  great  prefectures,  and  these  again  were  subdivided  into  dio- 
ceses and  provinces.  The  prwfcctures  were  named,  those  of  the  East, 
Illyr'icum,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  To  the  preetorian  pnefects  was  assigned 
the  civil  government  of  these  several  divisions ;  but  Constantine  had 
taken  care  that  such  power  should  not  be  rendered  too  dangerous  by 
being  united  with  military  command.  To  their  charge  were  intrusted 
the  coinage,  the  highways,  the  ports,  the  granaries,  die  manufactures, 
and  everything  that  could  interest  the  public  prosperity  of  their  respect- 
ire  districts.  Theiy  were  empowered  to  explain,  enforce,  and  in  some 
cases  modify,  the  imperial  edicts.  They  could  remove  or  punish  the 
pTorincia}  governors;  ah  appeal  lay  to  their  tpbnnal  from  all  inferior 
jurisdictions  ;  and  the  sentence  of  the -prefect  was  final. 

Rome  and  Constantinople  had  pnefects  of  their  own.  The  superior 
dignity  of  their  tribunals  caused  those  of  the  praetors  to  be  deserted, 
and  the  most  ancient  title  of  Roman  magistracy  soon  fell  into  desue- 
tude, f  The  peace  of  both  capitals  was  preserved  by  a  vigilant  police ; 
and  so  numerous  were  the  statues  with  which  they  were  adorned,  that 
a  magistrate  was  specially  appointed  to  preserve  them  from  injury^ 

The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  court  were,  1.  The  propositus 
sancii  eubkuli  (lord  chamberlain),  whose  duty  it  was  **  to  attend  the 
emperor  in  bis  hours  of  state  or  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his 
person  '  all  those  menial  offices  which  can  only  derive  their  splendor 
fh)m  the  influence  of  royalty."  Under  him  were  all  the  eomifes  palatii 
(lords  of  the  palace)^  and  eubicularii  (chamberlains),  many  of  whom,  at 
ft  later  age,  were  eunuchs  of  great  influence.  2.  The  magister  offieith 
rum  (minister  for  the  honfie  departmentj :  to  him  was  intrusted  the  man- 
agement of  alf  correspondence  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects, 
memorials,  petitions,  letters,  and  their  answers.  He  was  also  inspector- 
general  of  tne  civil  and  military  schools,  and  appeals  lay  to  his  tribunal 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  cases  where  the  privileges  of  the* 
imperial  officers  were  concerned.  3.  The  comes  saerarum  largititmum 
i(lord  high  treasurer),  was  the  chief  minister  Of  finance :  his  duties 
irere  not  confined  to  the  charge  of  the  exchequer  aod  superintendenee 
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of  tax-gatherers :  He  bad  also  the  charge  over  manufactures  and  coim 
merce,  which  Constantine,  with  more  wisdom  than  most  of  his  prede« 
cessors,  brought  under  the  especial  care  of  the  state.  4.  The  qumstor 
(principal  secretary  of  state)  was  the  representatiye  of  the  emperor's 
legislative  power,  and  the  original  source  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  some 
of  his  functions  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  British  lord 
chancellor.  5.  The  comes  ret  principis  (keeper  of  the  privy  purse) 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  private  estates,  which  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain.  6  and  7.  The  com^ 
ites  domesticorum  (commanders  of  the  household  guards)  presided  over 
the  seven  scholm  (troops  or  squadrons)  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that 
guarded  the  emperor's  person. 

The  commanders  of  the  army  were  the  magistri  equitum  (generals  o€ 
cavalry),  magistri  peditum  (generals  of  infantry),  and  the  magistri  utri" 
usque  milituB  (commander-in-chief) ;  those  who  conunanded  under  them 
were  called  duces  and  comites  (dukes  and  counts) ;  they  were  distin* 
guished  by  wearing  a  golden  belt,  and  received,  in  addition  to  their  pay, 
a  liberal  allowance,  sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  ser- 
vants, and  one  hundred  and  filly-eight  horses.  Constantine  changed 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  legions,  diminishing  their  number  to  less 
than  one  fourth^  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  young  soldiers,  he  made 
it  one  of  his  conditions,  in  assigning  lands  to  the  veterans,  that  their 
sons  should  be  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  the  necessity  for 
such  a  stipulation  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  of  the  decay  of  military 
spirit.  \  Such  was  the  dislike  the  degenerate  Romans  entertained  for  a 
soldief^s  Hfe,  that  many  young  men  in  Italy  mutilated  the  fingers  of 
their  right  hand  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the  service.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  reluctance,  the  custom  of  employing  the  baibarians  as 
soldiers  became  every  day  more  frequent  and  more  fatal.  They  were 
not  only  enlisted  in  die  ranks,  but  many  of  them  were  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state. 

These  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire(^endered  the  government  more  costly,  aii^  required 
an  entirely  new  system  of  taxation  for  their  support.^  It  is  one  of  the 
few  advantages  of  an  arbitrary  government,  that  it  is  not  tempted  to  de* 
lude  its  subjects  by  the  onerous  and  expensive  machinery  of  indirect 
taxation  through  the  excise  and  customs,  where  an  apparent  choice  is. 
left  to  the  purchaser,  and  his  payment  of  the  tax,  by  buying  the  taxed 
article,  seems  to  be  voluntary.  A  despot  may  venture  on  direct  taxa^ 
tion  of  property  or  person ;  and,  though  this  is  apparently  more  harsh, 
it  is  in  reality  more  favorable  to  the  subject,  i  The  first  of  the  new 
taxes  was  the  indictiant  an  annual  land-ta$,  leviea  proportionately  to  the 
fertility  of  the  estates  possessed  by  landed  proprietors ;  and  a  general 
census,  or  survey  of  property,  was  made  throughout  the  empire  every 
fifteen  years,  to  regulate  this  assessment.  Hence  the  name  of  indicium 
is  given  indifferently  to  the  tax  and  to  the  cycle  of  registration.  Tr^e 
and  coQomerce  were  subjected  to  an  impost  called  the  aurum  lustrale^ 
'which  wais  collected  every  fourth  year.  "  The  honorable  merchant  of 
Alexandria,  who  inq>orted  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  western 
world ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a  silent  and 
ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic. 
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tnd  eTett  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  village,  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain  ; 
•ad  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession, 
consented  to  share  the  infamous  gain  of  prostitutes."*  The  last  impo- 
sition that  need  be  noticed  was  originaUy  a  free  gift,  called  aurum  coro* 
nariumy  being  a  compensation  for  the  crown  of  gold  presented  by  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  to  generals  who  had  been  the  authors  of  their  de- 
liverance, or  who  had  conferred  upon  them  any  remarkable  favor.  This 
spontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as  a  debt,  whenever  the 
emperor  announced  any  remarkable  event  which  might  give  him  a  real 
or  apparent  claim  to  the  benevolence  of  his  subjects,  such  as  his  ac- 
cession, the  birth  of  a  scm,  or  a  victory  over  the  barbarians.  To  these 
must  be  added,  the  municipal  expenses,  which  fell  almost  wholly  on  the 
civic  officers.  Instead  of  having  a  system  of  local  taxation,  the  rich- 
est citizens  were  obliged  to  take  in  turn  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
administrative  wants  of  the  towns  in  which  they  resided  ;  but  our  in- 
formation respecting  the  practical  operation  of  this  plan  is  too  limited 
for  U8  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  its  efficiency. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  evil  alone  resulted  from  these  changes ; 
on  the  contrary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  Constantine's 
innovations  were  for  the  most  part  useful  reforms.  The  great  curse  of 
the  Romans  during  several  centuries  had  been  military  despotism ;  but 
the  licenee  of  the  turbulent  soldiery  was  checked  and  restrained  by 
^  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  with  which  the  civil  administra- 
tioa  was  sunounded.  The  despotism  of  a  court  was  put  in  place  of 
the  despotism  of  a  camp,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  told,  how  vast  was  the 
improvement  that  must  have  resulted  from  such  an  alteration. 

Under  Constantine,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire.  He  found  the  constitution  of  the  church  already  organized 
— its  form  of  government  firmly  established*  Even  in  the  reign  of  Dio« 
cleeian  the  bishops  held  an  honorable  rank  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  were  treated  with  proper  respect,  as  men  of  high  and  sacred  sta- 
tion, not  only  by  the  people,  but  the  magistrates  themselves.  Constan- 
tine saw  clearly  the  advantages*  that  would  result  to  the  extent  and  sta^ 
bility  of  his  power  by  cementing  the  union  between  the  church  and  the 
state  ;  he  therefore  appropriated  a  great  portion  of  the  revenue  of  cities 
to  the  endowment  of  churches  and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Thus 
religion  came  to  the  aid  of  police  in  checking  turbulence,  and,  but 
for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  rulers,  the  Roman  empire  might  have 
enjoyed  a  long  course  of  prosperity  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tiaa. 


Section  IX.— f^rom  tJu  Death  of  Constantine  to  the  Reunion  of  the  Empire 

under  Tkeodosius  the  Cheat. 

FROM  A.  D.  337  TO  ▲•  D.  394. 

CoNSTANTTNE  bequeathed  portions  of  his  dominions  to  his  nephews 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibilidnus ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  claims 
by  the  army  or  the  Roman  senate,  the  late  emperor's  three  sons  being 

*  Qlbbon* 
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troclaimed  unanimously  hein  of  his  doannioas.  Thsse  princes  had 
een  educated  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  most  pious  of  the  Ohristian 
teachers,  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  Ro* 
man  jmisprudence,  were  engaged  to  superintend  their  instniotion ;  but 
the  youths,  Constantine,  Constan'tius,  and  Constans,  resembled  their 
mother  Fausta  more  than  their  illustrious  father,  and  were  as  similar  in 
depravity  of  disposition  as  they  were  in  name.  Some  portion  of  their 
faults,  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  paternal  weakness.  Ere  they 
had  emerged  from  boyhood  they  were  successively  invested  with,  the 
title  of  C«sar  and  invited  to  share  in  the  administration.  Such  ii^u* 
dicious  indulgence  necessarily  surrounded  them  with  a  crowd  of  flatter* 
ers,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  warm  passions  and  confiding  dispo* 
sitions  of  youth :  they  were  summoned  too  early  from  their  studtleB,  and 
were  permitted  to  exchange  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  enjoyment 
of  luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne. 

Constan^tius  was  the  nearest  of  the  brothers  to  the  capitsl  when  their 
father  died ;  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  palace,  and,  lo  re* 
move  the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen,  who  justly  suspected  hui 
jealous  temper,  he  took  a  solenm  oad\'to  protect  them  from  all  danoer^ 
In  a  very  few  days  a  forged  scroll  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  bishop 
of  Nicom6dia,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  the  late  emperor^ 
in  which  Constantine  was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  brothers,  and  to  exhort  his  children  to  vengeance.  The  soldiers^ 
secretly  prepared  to  second  this  incredible  clurge,  loudly  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  accused  ;  all  legal  forms  were  violated ;  a  pro-* 
miscuous  massacre  was  made  of  the  Flavian  family.  The  two  brothers 
of  the  great  Constantine,  seven  of  his  nephews,  the  patrician  Optatus^ 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  his  chief  ^vorite,  the  prttfect  Abldvius, 
were  butchered,  without  being  permitted  to  speak  a  word  in  their  own 
defence.  Callus  and  Julian,  the  youngest  sons  of  Julius  Constantius, 
were  with  difficulty  concealed  until  the  rage  of  the  assaasins  had  sub* 
sided. 

A  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made  by  the  princes.  Constant 
tine,  the  eldest,  took  possession  of  the*ci4iital;  Constan^tius  received 
Thrace  and  the  Asiatic  provinces;  the  western  dominions  were  as- 
signed to  Constans.  Ere  long,  the  enemies  of  Rome,  that  had  been 
daunted  by  the  fame  of  .Constantino,  began  to  harass  his  successors ; 
but  far  the  most  dangerous  of  the  wars,  in  which  they  had  to  engage 
was  that  waged  by  Shah-pdr  II.,  king  of  Persia,  against  Constsh'tius. 

Shah-piir's  previous  history  deserves  to  be  noticed.  His  father  Hori* 
mdz  (Hormisdas)  died,  leaving  no  son  (▲.  d.  310) :  the  kingdom  was 
on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  confusion,  when  it  was  announced  by 
the  principal  mobeds,  or  priests,  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  harem  was 
pregnant,  and  that  from  certain  indications,  they  knew  that  the  child 
would  be  a  male.  A  strange  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed 
for  the  unborn  infant  From  the  hour  of  his  birth  the  whole  nation 
watched  over  his  progress  with  the  most  affectionate  interest,  and  the 
early  proofs  he  exhibited  of  spirit  and  ability  spread  universal  joy 
through  Persia.  He  had  not  emerged  from  boyhood,  when  the  flerco 
Arab  tribes  from  the  neigboring  peninsula  took  advantage  of  his  minor- 
ity  to  desolate  his  kingdom :  tb)»  royal  youth  marched  against  them, 
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mated  tbair  feice8i  slew  inany,  aod  took  a  greater  number  prisoners. 
To  terrify  their  coiiBtr3naien  (rom  renewing  such  an  invasion,  he  caused 
the  shoulders  of  his  captives  to  be  pierced^  and  then  dislocated  by  a 
string  passed  through  them ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  received 
the  formidable  title  of  ZulaJaaf^  or  *'  Lord  of  the  shoulders." 

Shah*p<ir,  or  Sipor  as  he  is  called  by  western  writers,  inherited  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sassanides  to  the  empire  of  C3nra8 ;  but  he  was  par* 
ticularly  aniious  to  recover  the  five  provinces  that  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Romans  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  to  assert  the  ancient  supremacy  (^ 
his  family  over  Mesopotamia.  Gonstan^tius  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the 
£upluites  on  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an  invs'^ 
der ;  but  the  war  long  continued  to  be  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes  and 
predatory  incmsiims.  Nine  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagements 
were  fought;  but  at  length  the  Romans,  by  their  own  imprudence,  re- 
ceived a  decisive  overthrow  m  the  plains  of  Sin'gara  (^Sinjar)^  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  Bab^ylon  (a.  d.  348).  Sdpor,  enoouraged  by  this 
victory,  laid  siege  to  Nis'ibis  {Nisihm) ;  but^  after  he  had  lost  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  before  the  walk^  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise,  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  eastern  provinces,  which 
were  invaded  by  the  fierce  tribes  from  beyond  the  Oxus.  This  war  in- 
duced him  to  propose  terms  of  truce  to'  Constan'tius,  which  that  prince 
xeadily  accepted  (a.  d«  350),  as  the  troubled  state  of  the  empire  ren- 
dered his  presence  necessary  in  Europe*. 

Three  yeais  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  paititi<m  of  the  empire, 
when  the  ambition  of  Constan^tine  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
(a.  d«  340)./  Not  content  with  wresting  the  African  provinces  from 
Constans,  he  invaded  that  prince's  donunkms  through  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  devastated  the  country  round  AquUeia.  But,  advancing  with  great 
imprudence,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  the  little  river  Al^sa  (Ansa\ 
and  was  slain  with  the  greater  |»art  of  his  followers  Jt?  Constans  took 
possessicm  of  his  brother's  provinces,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  re- 
serve any  share  for  the  absent  Constan^tius. 

During  ten  years  Constans  remained  master  of  two  thirds  of  the  em- 
pire,  which  he  fdundered  by  his  rapacity,  and  disgraced  by  his  vices. 
lie  iBually  resided  in  Gad,  whose  forests  afforded  him  opportunities 
for  hunting,  the  only  manly  sport  to  which  he  was  addicted.  Wh^e 
pursuing  game  in  a  neighboring  forest,  Magnen'tius,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  stationed  at  Augustoddnum  ( Aii^un),  caused  himself 
to  be  {ooelaimed  emperor,  and  closed  the  gates  of  the  -city.  Tidings 
of  the  revolt  were,  however,  conveyed  to  CooBSt^ns :  he  fled  toward 
Spain,  but  was  overtaken,  at  EUiyeris  (£/n«),  or,  as  it  was  then  caUed, 
Hel^ena,  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  put  to  death* 

The  usurpation  of  Magnen'tius  in  Gaul  was  foUowea  by  that  of  Ve- 
tr^io  in  lUyria  ;  but  the  latter  general  assumed  the  purple  very  reluc- 
tantly, being  compelled  by  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers,  and  urged  by  the 
princess  Constant(na,  who  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  her  own 
hand.  This  ambitious  woman  had  been  the  wife  of  Hannibyianus,  her 
cousin,  whose  sad  fate  has  been  already  mentioned.  SIm  was  eager  to 
possess  power,  and  so  unscrupulous  about  the  means,  that  she  persuaded 
Vetrinio  to  form  an  alliance  wUh  Magnen'tinSy  whose  hands  yet  reeked 
wiik  the  biood  of  her  brotheor  Constans. 
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Constan'tius,  having  concluded  a  truce  with  S^r,  mtnisted  die  C9t€ 
of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants,  but  afterward  to  his  cousin  Grdlus,  whom 
he  thus  raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne. f^  He  then  hastened  to  Europe^ 
deceived  Vetranio  by  offering  to  make  him  his  colleague,  and  obtained 
admission  into  Constantinople.  In  a  public  assembly  of  tibe  army  and 
people,  the  artful  prince,  in  a  studied  address,  asserted  his  claims  to  the 
empire  ;  a  unanimous  burst  of  applause  was  followed  by  shoots  for  the 
deposition  of  the  usurpers ;  Vetrdnio  quietly  submitted,  and,  taking  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  tended  his  homage  to  Constan^tius^  The  prince 
not  only  spared  his  rival's  life,  but  assigned  him  a  considerable  pension. 
Vetranio  retired  to  Prusa  {Brusa),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement,  without  ever  expressing  a  desire  to  resume  the  sceptre. 
Magnen'tius  foresaw  that  he  would  be  the  next  assailed,  and  he  led  his 
army  into  lower  Pann6nia,  which  became  the  theatre  of  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  war. 

The  armies  finally  met  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plains  of  Mur'sa 
{Es^k)  ;  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Constan'tius,  sheathed  in  full  panoply  of 
plates  of  steel,  decided  the  fate  ai  the  day,  the  very  weight  of  their 
onset  breaking  the  lines  of  the  western  legions,  while  the  light  archers 
of  Asia  harassed  the  naked  German  auxiliaries,  on  whom  Magnen'tius 
chiefly  relied,  and  reduced  them  to  such  despair,  that  battalions  threw 
themselves  into  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.  Still,  so  obstinate  was 
the  battle,  that  fifty-four  thousand  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  victors  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  the  vanquished.  It  has  been  jusdy  observed, 
that  the  destructive  plains  of  Mur^sa  absorbed  the  strength  of  the 
empire;  for  never  again  could  the  Roman  rulers  collect  such  noble 
bands  of  veterans  as  perished  there  by  mutual  slaughter. 

Magnen^tius  fled  to  Italy,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Constan'tius 
in  the  following  spring.  The  peninsula  soon  submitted  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign ;  but  the  usurper  escaped  into  Gaul.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  could  not  long  protract  resistance,  he  balfied  the  vengeance  of  Con- 
stan'tius  by  suicide ;  his  associates  were  reduced  either  to  follow  his 
example,  or  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Constan'tius  had  given  Constantina  in  marriage  to  his  cousin  Gallus, 
invested  him  with  the  title  of  Cieear,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Asia*  The  Caesar,  naturally  of  a  sullen  and  morose  temper, 
had  been  soured  by  the  sufferings  of  his  early  youth,  and  his  evil 
passions  were  stimulated  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  princess  to 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  united.  His  excesses  at  length  compelled 
Constan^tius  to  send  commissioners  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  east : 
these  officers  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  they  seem  to  have  conducted 
themselves  with  unnecessary  and  offensive  haughtiness  ;  but  dieir  faults 
afford  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  crime  of  Gallus,  who  urged  the 
populace  of  Antioch  to  put  the  commissioners  to  death  with  torture  and 
insult,  and  then  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  Oron'tes 
(Aas^),  Constaa'tius,  instead  of  openly  resenting  the  outrage,  invited 
Uallus  to  visit  him :  the  Caesar  delayed  until  further  procrastination  was 
impossible;  he  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Milan  through  Asia  and 
Thrace,  in  safety ;  but  when  he  passed  the  frontiers  of  Pann6nia,  he 
was  placed  under  arrest,  hurried  to  a  distant  castle  in  I  stria,  and  secretly 
put  to  death  (a.  d.  354).  (Julian,  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  Con- 
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•taa'tius  Chlonis,  except  the  reigning  emperor,  would  have  shared  his 
brother's  fate,  but  for  the  generous  ini^erence  of  the  empress  Eus^bisi 
She  procured  him  permission  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Athens,  where, 
dazzled  by  the  false  philosophy  of  the  schools,  he  forsook  Christianity 
for  paganism,  snd  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  Apostate. 
After  he  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  retirement,  he  was  summoned 
to  court,  united  to  Helena,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  appointed  to 
govern  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  with  the  title  of  Caesar. 

Constan'tius  himself  had  gained  several  victories  over  the  Germanic 
tribes ;  but  he  delayed  in  the  west  after  the  departure  of  Julian,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  tne  Arians  against  the  orthodox  prelates.  Before  re- 
turning to  the  east,  he  resolved  to,  visit  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
pire; and  Rome,  after  an  interval  of  thiity-two  years,  was  gladdened 
with  the  presence  of  its  sovereign4^jConstanf'tius  was  so  pleased  with 
his  reception,  that  he  presented  to  the  city  the  splendid  Theban  obelisk, 
with  which  his  father  had  intended  to  adorn  Constantinople^^  He  was 
compelled  to  hurry  his  departure  by  intelligence  of  the  Sarmatians  hav- 
ing invaded  Pannonia^  Constan^'tius  soon  appeared  on  the  Danube  : 
he  gained  several  important  victories  over  the  baxbaiians  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  northern  frontiers,  when  he  was 
threatened  with  more  dangerous  hostilities  on  the  side  of  Persia. 

Having  subdued  the  fierce  tribes  of  TurVflstin,  £Uipor  renewed  his 
attacks  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and|  guided  by  a  deserter,  entered 
Mesopotamia.  Irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  laid 
siege  to  Am'ida  (Diarbekr) ;  and  though  he  captured  that  strong  city,  he 
lost  the  favorable  season  of  invading  SynAy  and  was  forced  to  content 
bimself  with  reducing  Sin'gara  {Sw^)  and  Bezabd^  (Jesirah),  Con- 
stan'tius made  an  effort  to  recover  Bezabde,  but  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  returned  to  Antioch,  where  his  mortification  was 
increased  by  intelligence  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Julian  in 
Gaul./*  The  young  prince  had  vanqpiished  the  Allemans,  the  Franks, 
and  several  other  formidable  tribes ;  he  had  pursued  his  victorious 
career  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  by  his  rapid  conquests  filled  Germany 
with  conftision ;  while  the  prudence  of  his  civil  administration  raised 
Gaul  to  unexampled  prosperi^.  Constan'tius  resolved  to  weaken  the' 
strength  of  the  Cesar,  and  summoned  his  best  legions  from  Gaul  to 
defend  the  east ;  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey,  and  proclaimed  Julian 
emperor.  Preparations  for  civil  wqr  were  made  on  both  sides :  but  its 
calamities  were  averted  by  the  death  of  Constan'tius  (a.  d.  361).  CBuring 
this  entire  reign,  the  Christian  church  was  scandalized  and  distracted 
by  fierce  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Arian  heresy  A  Constan'tius  was 
the  avowed  partisan  of  me  Arians,  and  encouragea  them  in  their  per- 
secution of  the  orthodox,  especially  sanctioning  the  efforts  made  for  the 
destruction  of  the  celebrated  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  V 

When  Julian  reached  Heraclea  (Erekli),  though  he  was  still  sixty  miles 
distant  from  the  capital/the  whole  popidation  of  Ccmstantinople  came 
out  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amid 
general  acclamations.  One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  to  constitute- 
a  court  at  Chal'cedon  (Seukari)  for  the  trial  of  such  ministers  of  Con- 
stan'tius as  might  be  accused  of  peculation.  Many  of  them  indeed  weD 
deserved  punishment;  but  the  ostentatious  mode  in  which  they  were 

20 
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ImnglH  to  trial  was  an  img««en>u8  attack  on  Ibe  memoiy  of  <be  lata 
^rapeiori  aad.  the  inquiaitions  were  conducted  with  sucli  indisGriininatd 
aeventy,  that  maoy  hmoeent  pevaooa  suffered  with  the  gmlt]r.  He  then 
oommeiiced  a  eooaplele  lefoim  of  the  court,  banishing  the  eunuchs  and 
other  jniniateiB  of  luxury ;  but  with  the  idle  parade  of  pomp,  Julian 
diaeaided  many  of  the  decencies  of  life,  ostentataonsly  exhibiting  a  dis^ 
regaid  for  peraonai  deaidiness,  as  if  fflth  was  a  necessary  clement  of 
plulosopby.  ^ut  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  restore  ancient 
paganiiwn ;  he  reroked  the  edicts  that  had  been  issued  against  idolatxy , 
UBoer  the  plausible  pretextofgnnting  freedom  of  opinion  to  all  his  sud-* 
jecta ;  he  enceuniged  ^  philosophers  to  veil  ^e  most  revoking  fiction9 
of  mytholiogy  under  allegorical  explanations ;  he  showed  a  msuilced  dis- 
use to  the  Christians  who  visited  the  ooutt ;  and  finally  he  closed  the 
schoda  which  weve  kept  by  the  olergy. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  enterprises  for  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity  was  hia  oelebiaHed  attempt  to  rebuild  ^e  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  appears  to  have  been  miraculously  defeated.  Seeing  that 
the  condition  of  the  Jewa  waa  a  standing  miracle  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  reaolved  to  weaken  or  destroy  its  ^ect,  by  restoring  to  that 
people  thw  aneient  city  and  national  worship,  erecting  for  them  at  the 
aame  tine  a  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  whose  splendor  should  surpass 
that  of  the  cfauveh  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  This  measure  was  frustrated^ 
after  great  eiqpenae  had  been  incurred  in  making  preparations  for  its 
execution,  as  most  historians  declare,  in  consequence  of  balb  of  fire  that 
burst  from  ^e  eanh,  and  scared  the  workmen  employed  to 'dig  the  foun- 
dation. Whedker  thaae  phenomena  were  supernatural,  or  whether  they 
ever  had  existence,  is  really  of  little  importance  in  the  great  weight 
that  the  occurvence  gives  to  the  evidence  in  frivor  of  &e  £vine  origin 
of  ChriMianity :  the  most  poweifiil  monarch  of  the  earth  attempted  to 
^reot  a  buildmg  in  one  of  his  cities ;  he  was  aided  by  a  wealthy  and 
zealous  people ;  pride,  paasion,  and  interest,  equally  urged  him  to  per- 
severe ;  yet  was  he  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Assuredly  we 
HUist  say,  **  the  finger  of  God  is  here  V 

While  JuUan,  by  withholdmg  his  countenance  from  sincere  believers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  placing  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of 
ittstruction  on  the  other,  was  using  sdl  his  efforts  to  check  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  he  was  summoned  to  take  the  field  against  the  E^rsians, 
who  had  renewed  their  incursions.  Julian  invaded  ^ir  <  donjons, 
and  gained  several  great  triumphs,  though  he  was  unable  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement.  His  march  led  him  through  the 
deaerts  of  Hsi/ra,  which  sk^  the  Tigris ;  but  the  city  of  Hat'ra,  erected 
like  Palmy'ra  in  a  fertile  oasis,  appears  to  have  been  deserted  at  his 
approach.  From  the  magnificence  of  its  nuns,  and  the  ftucX  that  the 
city  continned  to  be  inha&ted  until  the  twelfrh  century  of  our  era,  it  is 

?Kibable  that  this,  with  several  other  cities,  was  dismantled  by  the 
eraians  to  deprivia  die  Romans  of  the  resources  which  these  **  settle- 
ments in  ^e  deaert,"  might  have  supplied.  At  length,  deceived  by 
treacherous  guides,  he  burned  his  boats,  and  advanced  into  a  desert 
country,  where  hia  aamy  was  soon  reduced  to  great  distress  from  want 
qf  provisions.  Under  these  circumstances  he  resolved  to  return ;  but 
his  retvegxade  march  was  greirtly  impeded  by  the  light  cavaliy  of  the 
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PeraisBB,  wlio  lurr ered  roimd  the  ibalu  md  leni^  duckavgiAff  tlwirefi 
of  darts  and  airowa,  but  retreatttag,  like  the  Parthiaas  thehr  preaeceaaota, 
wbenevwr  any  e£fort  was  made  to  brinf  them  to  a  regular  engagemaat. 
At  length  Jidiaa  hunself  waa  mortally  woonded,  hi  »  akimiah  whiehl 
proved  favorable  to  the  Romans. )  He  died  the  aame  night  (a.  d.  dGd)| 
about  twenty  Bu>ntfas  after  hia  becoming  aole  master  of  ue  empiva. 

JoTian,  the  first  of  the  domeatica,  was  sainted  Augostos  bv  the  army; 
and  his  firat  caie  was  to  conclude  a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  Pef^ 
aiansy  resigning  to  Sapor  not  only  the  five  piovincea  beyond  the  Tipis^ 
but  the  w^e  of  Mesopot^ia,  inoluding  me  fortified  cities  of  Niseis 
and  Sin'gara,  which  haid  ao often  bailed  the  mostTigorona  etbvts  of  th» 
Sasaan'idea.  His  next  enterprise  was  more  ^orkms  :(he  restored'  the 
Christian  religien  to  its  ancient  sinnrema^cy ;  but  he  oahned  the  fears' 
of  his  pagan  subjects  by  a  wise  edict  of  tolerati<m,  in  which  he  pro* 
hibited  no  rites,  however  idolatzons,  save  those  (^magic^^  On  his  jour- 
ney toward  Conatantinople,  he  alept  m  a  damp  room,  wfiich  Ids  attend- 
ants had  heated  with  charcoal ;  he  was  suffocated  by  the  mephitk  va* 
por,  and  found  dead  in  his  bedj|(A.  d.  364). 

For  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  empire  remained  witboot 
a  sovereign.  At  length  the  Count  Valentinian  waa  chosen  by  the  ooun* 
cO  of  mtnisten  and  generals,  and  the  army  unanimoualy  acquiesced  in 
their  decision.  Soon  after  his  election  the  new  empevor  divided  his 
dominions  with  his  brother  Valens,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  eastern 
provinces,  reserving  to  himself  Illyr'icum,  Italy,  Gad,  Spain,  Britain^ 
and  Africa.  The  emperor  of  the  west  made  Milan  the  seat  of  his  gov* 
einment ;  Valens  established  his  court  at  Constantinople.  This  divi^ 
ion  of  the  Roman  dominions  into  eastern  and  western  entires  was  se^ 
manifestly  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  that  it  pvoVoked  nei* 
ther  observation  nor  remonstrance.  Henceforth  their  historic  re* 
quire  separate  consideration ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our 
attention  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian. 

The  emperor  had  scarcely  reached  Italy,  when  he  vras  summoned  to 
cross  the  Alps  by  an  invasion  of  the  Germans,  who  devastated  all  noith- 
em  and  western  Gaul,  defeating  two  Roman  armies  that  had  been  aent 
to  check  their  inroads.  <  Valentinian  made  the  most  vigorous  efibns  to 
retrieve  the  iiskme  of  me  empire,  and  succeeded ;  but  his  exertions 
brought  on  a  disease  that  nearly  deprived  him  of  life. )  The  angry  dis- 
putes respecting  the  succession  which  had  taken  place  during  his  ill- 
ness, filled  him  with  just  alarm :  and  immediately  after  his  recovery^ 
he  to«^  care  to  have  his  aon  Gratian  recogniaed  as  his  heir,  and  pro- 
olauned  Cssar  in  the  presoice  of  the  aimy.  The  piracies  of  the  Sax* 
ona  in  the  northern  seaa  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  jCand  so  severely  dUi  they  harass  the  northern  coasts  of 
Gaul,  that  it  waa  necessary  to  appoint  a  maritime  court  for  their  pro* 
tection.)  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Britain  was  invaded  by  the 
Piots  and  Scots :  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  barbarians,  aided 
probably  by  some  of  the  discontented  natives,  that  Britain  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  empire,  but  for  ^e  heioic  ezeitions  of  Theod6sius,  to 
whom  Valentinian' intrusted  the  pacification,  or  rather  the  recovery  of 
the  ialand.  ((This  able  commander  not  only  restrained  the  barbarians^ 
bnt in  some  measure .rsstoredidw aneimt pioepmty ot  the ppovinaei- 
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lie  was  rewirded  by  the  emperor  with  the  office  of  master-general  of 
the  cavalry,  and  appointed  to  protect  the  frontier  of  the  upper  Danube 
from  the  inroads  of  the  AUemans,  until  he  was  chosen  to  a  more  im- 
portant station,  and  intrusted  with  the  suppression  of  the  formidable  re* 
Tolt  of  Africa. 

Ck>unt  Romans,  the  military  governor  of  Africa,  had  provoked  gen- 
eral resentment  by  his  avarice  and  exactions  ;  complaints  were  imule 
of  him  to  Valentinian,  and  a  commissioner  appointed  to  investigate  his 
delinquency ;  but  the  count  bribed  the  imperial  ministers  and  commis- 
sioners, purchased  security  from  a  venal  court,  and  severely  punished 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  treason  of  complaint.  Provoked  by 
such  accumulated  wrongs,  the  Africans  revolted,  choosing  for  their 
leader  Fin^nus,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  Ndbal,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  governor's  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  murdering  his 
brotner.  Numidia  and  Mauritimia  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  when  the  entire  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Theoddsius :  from  the  moment  of  his  landing,  the  revolters  seem  to 
have  lost  all  courage ;  after  a  weak  struggle,  Fin^nus  abandoned  his 
army,  to  seek  refuge  with  the  prince  of  a  native  tribe  in  the  interior ; 
but  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  could  only  escape  a  public  ex- 
ecution by  committing  suicide.  Scarcely  had  this  war  terminated, 
when^Valentinian  died  suddenly,  while  waging  war  against  the  Qu&di 
(a.  d.  375).  He  had  conquered  these  savage  warriors,  and  deputies 
had  been  sent  to  deprecate  his  resentment ;  but  while  reproaching  the 
ambassadors  with  national  perfidy,  he  worked  himself  into  such  a  pas- 
aion,  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  instantly  expired.  Valentinian 
was  naturally  cruel  and  severe,  but  he  was  disposed  to  be  inflexibly 
just ;  and  the  many  unmerited  executions  that  he  sanctioned  must  be 
attributed  to  the  artifices  of  corrupt  ministers.  He  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  readily  gave  shelter  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  sought  refuge  in  his  court  from  the  persecutions  of  his  brotl^r 
Yal'ens. 

The  emperor  of  the  east,  soon  after  his  accession,  went  into  Syria, 
which  was  threatened  by  a  Persian  invasion;  but  before  he  could 
pfHni^ete  lus  preparations  for  war,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
c6piu8,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Julian,  but  possessing  no  other  merit, 
whose  pretensions  were  acknowledged  by  a  considerable  body  of  the 
army,  and  the  citizens  of  Constantinople.  Valens  was  defeated  in  his 
first  efibrts  to  overthrow  the  usurper ;  but  Proc6piu8  soon  disgusted  his 
supporters  by  excessive  haughtiness  and  tyranny ;  he  was  deserted  by 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
tsken  prisoner  almost  without  a  contest.  His  fate  involved  that  of  many 
others,  for  Valens  was  a  stranger  to  mercy.  The  emperor  was  soon 
more  honorably  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  whom  he  completely 
subdued,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions  of  peace. 

The  dangerous  schism  in  the  church  caused  by  the  heresy  of  A'rius 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  intemperate,  aeal,  and  in  some  instances, 
by  the(^mhallowed  ambition  of  rival  prelates  j  V41ens  declared  himself 
a  patron  oi  ths  Arians,  and  caused  no  fewer  than  eighty  orthodox 
ecclesiastics  to  be  murdered,  for  maintaining  the  election  of  a  bishop  of 
their  creed  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.    Azipenia  was  at  the  same 
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lime  mTaded  by  the  Persians  ;  but  Sdpor  having  receired  a  severe  de- 
feat, and  the  Aimenian  prince  Pdras,  on  whose  iedd  he  relied,  having 
been  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Romans,  the  truce  was  once  more 
renewed* 

In  the  western  empire  Valentinian  had  been  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. ;  the  latter,  a  child  only  five  years  old,  was 
added  as  a  coUeague  to  Gratian  by  the  general  council  of  the  army. 
Gratian  IL  commenced  his  reign  by  punishing  those  ministers  and  sen- 
ators who  had  beenjniilty  of  extortion ;  but  yielding  to  the  suggestions 
of  envious  courtiersjvne  sanctioned  the  execution  of  the  gallantTheodd- 
sius,  who  had  just  completed  his  conquest  of  the  Moors  :\the  emperor, 
after  some  time,  discovered  by  what  gross  misrepresentations  he  had 
been  led  to  commit  so  great  a  crime,  and  bitterly  repented  of  his  guilt. 
He  made  several  laws  favorable  to  ^e  interest  of  the  church,  ordaining 
that  all  controversies  respecting  religion  should  be  decided  by  the  bishop 
and  synod  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  occurred  ^  that  the  clergy 
should  be  free  froni  personal  charges  ;  and  that  all  places  where  hetero- 
dox doctrines  were  taught  should  be  confiscated. 

The  western  empire  was.  enjo3dng  profound  peace,  and  the  eastern 
provinces*  were  beginning  to  taste  the  unusual  sweets  of  repose,  when 
a  people  more  ferocious  than  any  barbarians  hitherto  known  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  northeastern  frontiers.  The  Huns,  crossing 
the  Tanais  (Don)  and  Pilus  Maeotis  (SeaofAsov),  drove  before  them  the 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube  ;  and  these  fugitives,  hurled  one 
upon  another,  were  forced  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  and  com- 
mence the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  earliest  accounts  of  the 
Huns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  historians,  who  call  these  savages, 
<<  Huing  Nu,"  and  describe  them  as  masters  of  the  country  between 
the  river  Irtish,  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  Chinese  wall,  and  Mantchew 
Tartary.f  Theiif  personal  appearance  was  almost  a  caricature  of  hu- 
manity ;  T(o  that  the  Romans  compared  them  to  a  block  of  wood  which 
had  been  only  partially  trimmed :  this  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree caused  by  the  strange  custom  of  flattening  the  nose  of  male  in- 
fants the  moment  they  were  bom,  in  order  tl^t  the  vizor  which  they 
wore  in  battle  should  fit  closer  to  the  (ace,  and  also  to  ^eir  plucking 
out  the  beard  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow.^  They  lived  on 
raw  fleeh,  or  at  best  only  sodden  by  being  placed  under  their  saddles 
and  pressed  against  the  backs  of  their  steeds  during  a  sharp  gallop : 
devoted  to  war  and  the  chase,  they  left  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to 
women  and  slaves ;  they  built  no  cities ;  they  erected  no  houses  ;  any 
place  encircled  by  walls  they  looked  upon  as  a  sepulchre,  and  never 
believed  themselves  in  safety  beneath  a  roof.  -  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  southern  Huns,  x 
aided  by  the  Chinese  and  the  eastern  Tartars,  expelled  their  northern 
brethren  from  their  ancient  habitations,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Bashkirs.  Here  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  a  fiercer  but  less  warlike  race,  the  A^ans,  whom  they 
gradually  drove  before  them,  being  pressed  forward  themselves  by  fre^ 
hordes  from  the  east,  until  they  took  possession  of  the  plains  between 
the  Rha  (  Voiga)  and  the  Tanais. 

Joined  by  the  A^ans  and  other  baibarous  tribes  thai  they  had  con- 
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quered,  the  inmunerable  caTalry  of  die  Hnm  passed  the  lower  Tanals, 
and  swept  the  rich  fields  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  Gothic  armies  were 
defeated,  uid  at  length  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  abandoned  the 
country  that  they  had  laboriously  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cnltiTation, 
and  retired  beyond  the  Borys^thenes  (Dnieper)  and  the  Danas^tus 
(DnUster),  The  Huns  made  a  hoirible  carnage  of  those  who  rtomained, 
sparing  neither  women  nor  children ;  and  idl  who  did  not  save  them- 
selves by  a  precipitate  fUght,  perished  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The 
conquerors  soon  passed  ue  Danas^tus,  and  inflicted  the  same  calami- 
ties on  the  Visigoths  to  which  they  had  already  subjected  their  eastern 
brethren.  Athan^aric,  the  Gothic  monarch,  after  having  suffered  a  se- 
vere defeaty  saw  no  better  mode  of  defence  than  to  fortily  himself  be- 
tween the  Hieras^'sus  (Pruth)  and  the  Danube,  by  a  wall  extending  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  country  e^>08ed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  dreadful  Huns. 

The  whole  Grothic  nation  was  reduced  to  despair ;  their  warriors, 
who  had  so  often  maintained  a  fierce  struggle  against  die  legions,  now 
appeared  as  suppliants  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  petitioning  for  per- 
missimi  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace.  Their  request  was 
granted,  on  condition  of  their  resigning  their  arms ;  but  the  <^cers  sent 
to  see  this  stipulation  enforced  were  bribed  to  neglect  their  duty :  most 
of  the  Goths  retained  their  weapons,  which  they  regarded  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  more  valuable  possessions  than  those  ^y  had  lost. 

(About  the  same  time,  Arianism  was  established  among  the  Goths, 
by  the  exertions  of  their  bishop,  the  celebrated  Ul'philas,  who  invented 
the  Grothic  alphabet :  this  subsequently  aggravated  their  hostility  to  the 
Roman^  for  the  enmity  of  riviQ  sects  had,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  become  greater  than  that  between  Christian^  sod  pa- 
gans. The  officers  whom  Valens  chose  to  superintend,  the  settlement 
of  the  Goths  were  the  most  profligate  extortioners  even  of  his  corrupt 
court ;  instead  of  supplying  provisions  to  the  fugitives  until  their  new 
lands  would  yield  a  iutfvest,  as  had  been  promised,  they  dosed  the  mag- 
azines, and  charged  exori>itant  prices  for  the  worst  and  most  revolting 
kinds  of  food.  At  length  Lupicinus  attempted  to  murder  Frit'igem  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Groths,  at  a  banquet  in  Marcianop^olis  {PravadS) 
to  which  they  had  been  treacherously  invited.  The  plot  exploded  pre- 
maturely; the  Gothic  leaders  escaped ;  and  their  followers  took  revenge 
for  the  atrocious  breach  of  hospitality  by  massacring  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ostrogoths,  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  Huns,  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  reinforced  Frit'igem 
just  as  the  war  was  about  to  commence :  thus  supported,  the  irritated 
sovereign  devastated  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  approached  the 
walls  on  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  its  suburbs.  Valens  wrote  to 
Gratian  for  aid ;  and  the  young  emperor,  though  harassed  by  wars  with 
the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  A^ans,  marched  to  his  adsistance.  He 
was  delayed,  however,  by  illness  at  Sir'mium ;  and  before  he  could  re- 
sume his  march,  Valens  was  no  more.  The  eastern  emperor,  baffled 
by  the  artifices  and  enraged  by  the  boldness  of  Frit'igem,  hazarded  a 
decisive  battle  near  A^iaiu^e,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
(a.  n.  378).  CThe  Romans  had  not  suffered  so  severe  a  loss  since  they 
were  overthrown  by  Han'nibal  at  Caime ;  two  diirds  of  the  legions. 


tttlvdiAg  lUit7«ife  tril](ii]ie8  and  ooUunaaders  of  cohorta,  bHiadie  falal 
field. 

Gimtiaa  waa  inoapable  of  remedymg  diis  diriaater  without  the  aid  of 
a  colleague,  for  he  eouUL  not  advance  agahiat  the  Gotha  without  leaving 
the  weatem  piomcea  a  prey  to  the  Geimana.^  H«  choae  aa  Ua  aaao*- 
ciaie  Thood^aiua,  alterward  named  the  6i»at»  aon  of  die  elder  The* 
odosiua,  whom  he  had  unjustly  put  to  death^ 

{The  accession  of  Theoddaius  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the  east- 
ern provinces  ;•  he  defeat^  the'^Goths  in  the  field ;  but  wliat  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  he  won  their  afTections  by  his  justice  and  modern* 
tion ;  ao  that  they  voluntarily  promised  not  only  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
tiea,  but  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube.  Being  himself  sin- 
cerely attached  lo  die  orthodox  faith,Jie  aiunmohed  a  general  councit  at 
Conatantinople  to  check  the  progresa  of  heresy,  and  issued  several 
edicta  to  restrain  the  teachera  of  erroneous  opiniona^.  While  he  was 
thua  encaged,  Ma^imus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  revolted  %niMt  Gra*- 
tian,  and  wita  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  western  legiona.  ^The  ero^; 
peror,  aeeing  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops,  Aed  toward  Italy,  bul; 
waa  overtaken  at  Lugdiinum  (Zyvm^),  and  put  to  death  (▲.  d<  383). 
St.  Ambioae,  biahop  of  Milan,  courageoualy  webt  into  Gaul,  claimed 
the  body  of  the  djeceased  emperor  from  the  usurper,  obtained  if  after 
some  delay,  and  honorably  interred  the  remaina  of  Gratian  in  the  aep* 
ulchre  that  had  been  raised  for  the  Valentinian  fuaoify  in  the  Milaneae 
cathedral) 

Mai^imiw,  to  aupport  hia  uaurpalion,  had  brought  with  him  the  iowet 
of  the  British  youui ;  but  the  Roman  province,  lAtis  deprived  of  its  d^ 
fenders,  waa  exposed  to  the  raviagea  of  Uie  Picta  and  Scota,  who  broke 
through  the  Roman  wall,  and  puahed  their  incursions  far  into  the  aoulh. 
Theoddsiua,  harasaed  by  the  attacka  of  the  barbaiiana  in  the  eaat,  at 
first  entered  info  a  treaty  with  Mar'idius  ^but  the  usurper,  encouraged 
by  impunity,  80(a  meditated  depriving  Valentinian  IL  of  Italy,  thongk 
thai  prince  had  ahown  little  inclination  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Qiw* 
tian,  hia  brother  andbenefaetoc  Valentinian,  imable  to  defend  hia  ter* 
ritoriea,  fled  to  Theod6siu8,  who  instantly  marched  against  Mat'imua. 
The  uaurper  waa  defeated  in  two  decisive  battleavi  he  aought  ahelter  in 
Aquilela ;  but  he  waa  arrested  by  hb  own  addiers,  brought  in  chains  to 
Theod6siua,  and  executed  (▲.  n.  388).  It  is  aaid  diat  his  death  waa 
haatened  by  the  inq>erial  mini8ter8,.who  feared  that  he  might  extort  a 
pardon  from  their  maater'a  compaaaion^ 

The  generous  conqueror  not  only  reatored  Val«atiBiaa  to  hia  ancient 
dominions,  but  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  Gra* 
tian.  Having  viailed  Rome,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  meaanrea  for 
extirpating  idblalry  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  the  east,  where  he  made 
similar  eflbrta  to  crush  pagan  auperatitiona  and  Christian  hereaiea.  The 
young  Valentinian  did  not  long  retain  hia  throne ;  he  waa  murdered  by 
Arbi^as'tea,  a  Frank,  whom  he  had  unwisely  admitted  to  too  great  a 
ahare  of  aorereign  power  (▲.  p.  392).  The  Ftank  did  not  dare  to  aa^ 
aume  the  purple  himself,  but  he  confeired  the  empire  on  one  of  the  royal 
aecretariea,  named  Eug^niua,  whom  he  tmated  uiat  he  coidd  make  the 
mere  inatrument  of  hia  ambition. 

Theodoaiua  refiiaed  to  enter  into  any  negotiatica  with  tbe  uaiupet; 
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but  made  preparations  for  war.  Having  levied  a  pow^irftd  annf,  htf 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Alps  (a  d.  394),  and  encountermg  the  force* 
of  Eugenius  on  the  banks  of  uxe  Frig'idum  {Wibaeh)^pni  them  to  the 
tout.  The  usurper  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  Aiiwgas^-' 
tes  committed  suicide.  j^heod6sius,  in  consequence  of  this  rictoiy,  be* 
came  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  was  thus  once  more 
reunited  under  a  single  head.! 

Sectiozt  X. — The  Overthrow  of  the  Watem  Empire. 

FROM  A.  D.  394  to  a.  d.  476. 

Thkod6sius  was  weU  aware  that  the  partition  of  the  empire  origin- 
ally made  by  Valentinian  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  dominions  iq  Europe  and  Asia ;  he  therefore  innted  hiv 
younger  son  Hon6rius  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  western  eiq{Hre,  ap- 
pointing Arcidius,  the  elder,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  d&d  not  long  survive  this  airangement ;  the  ease  and  luxury 
in  which  he  indulged  after  his  victory  proved  dEttal  to  a  constitution 
already  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  a  severe  campaign :  he  died  uni- 
versaUy  lamented  by  his  subjects,  who  knew  too  well  thai  they  *'  ne'er 
should  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Arcddius  and  Hon6rius  ascended  the  thrones  bequeathed  io  them  by 
their  father,  but  both  abandoned  the  cares  of  empire  to  their  ministers 
Ruilnus  and  Stil'icho.  There  are  few  greater  stains  on  the  character 
of  Theoddsius  than  liis  elevation  of  such  an  unworthy  favorite  as  Ru- 
finus/a  wretch  whom  all  patties  describe  as  stained  with  every  crime. 
He  was  the  scourge  of  the  east^  and  was  universally  hated :  aware  of 
his  unpopularity,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  power  by  uniting  Arc^us 
in  marriage  with  his  daughter;  but  some  courtiers,  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence, took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  persuade  the  young  emperor 
to  share  his  throne  with  Eudox'ia,  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Though  disappointed  in  dus  darling  ob* 
ject  of  his  ambition,  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ruflnus  enabled  bun  u> 
triumph  over  Arc^us  and  his  courtiers ;  but  he  dreaded  move  justly  his. 
great  rival  in  the  Vestem  empire. 

Stil'icho,  the  minister  and  master-general  of  the  west,  was  worthy  of 
the  eminent  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  Theod6sius.  On 
his  death-bed  the  emperor  recommended  to  him  the  charge  of  hoik  em- 
pires; but  some  pretext  was  necessary  for  assembling  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  depose  Ruflnus,  withoutgiving  such  alarm  as  would  put  that 
wary  statesman  on  his  guard.  The  Gothic  war  furnished  the  desired 
excuse ;  Stil'icho  led  his  forces  round  the  Adriatic ;  but  he  had  scarce- 
W  reached  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  orders  to  return,  with  a 
threat  that  his  nearer  approach  to  Constantinople  would  be  considered 
a  declaration  of  war.  l^^^ving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  the  Gafnas, 
Stil'icho  returned  to  Italy  i[jLnd  Ruflnus,  believing  all  danger  past,  went 
to  review  the  western  troops.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  chosen  band,  and,  on  a  signal  from  Galnas^ 

finned  to  the  earth  by  a  lance,  and  mangled  with  a  thousand  wounds, 
f  Stil'icho  had  contrived  this  murder,  he  derived  no  advantage  from  it« 


Gftfnaa,  the  eunuch,  £i]tr6piiia,  snd  the  emprese  Eudox'is,  combined  to 
exclude  him  from  Constantinople;  their  puppet  Arcidius  procured  a 
decree  from  his  obsequious  senate,  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  ai^ 
oonfiscattng  all  his  property  in  the  east. 

Instead  of  hazarding  a  civil  war,  Stil'icho  exerted  lomself  to  snp- 
prees  the  revolt  which  GiFdo,  the  brother  of  Fir^nms^  had  excited  in 
Africa.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  the  forces  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose to  Mas^cezel,  the  brother  and  deadly  enemy  of  Gil'do.  Accident 
left  the  Romans  an  almost  bloodlesa  victory.  Before  giving  the  signal 
to  engage,  Mas^cezel  rode  to  the  front  of  the  lines  with  fair  offers  of 
peace  and  pardon ;  he  encountered  one  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the 
Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his 
sword.  The  weight  of  the  blow  threw  the  standard  and  its  bearer  pros- 
trate. This  was  regarded  by  the  rest  as  a  signal  of  submission,  which 
all  the  African  legions  hastened  to  imitate ;  they  flung  down  their  en- 
signs, and,  with  one  accord,  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  rig^itAd 
sovereign.  GilMo  attempted  to  fly,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  citizens 
of  Tab^raca  {Tab€arca)i  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  commit- 
ted suicide,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  treason,  Mas^cezelwas  subse- 
quently murdered  by  Stil^icho,  who  feared  the  hereditary  enmity  of  the 
house  of  N^al. 

^The  Goths  were  now  become  more  formidable  than  they  had  ever 
been.  Instead  of  being  guided  by  several  independent  chiefs,  ^ey 
were  united  into  a  compact  body  under  the  renowned  AFaric ;  and  the 
withholding  of  the  subsidy  paid  them  by  Theod6sius,  afforded  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  war  (a.  d.  396).  Disdaining  to  ravage  the  exhausted 
lands  of  Thrace,  Al^'aric  led  his  soldiers  into  Greece,  passed  the  straits 
of  Thermop'ylflB  without  opposition,  devastated  Bcsotia,  At^'tica,  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  while  Athens,  Corinth,  Ar'gos,  and  Spar'ta,  3delded  to 
the  barbarous  invaders  without  opposition.  StiFicho  hastened  to  repel 
the  Goths  from  Greece.  His  masterly  movements  drove  Al'aric  into  a 
comer  of  Elis,  whence  his  extrication  appeued  impossible ;  but  the 
Goth,  perceiving  that  the  watchfulness  of  his  ^lemies  was  relaxed, 
gaincMl  the  gulf  of  Corinth  by  a  rapid  march,  passed  over  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  headlands  of  Rhfum  and  Antir'rhium  (Dardanelles  of 
Lepanto)^  and  was  n^^ter  of  Epfrus  before  Stil'^icho  could  renew  his 
pursuit.  The  Romans  were  preparing  to  pass  into  northern  Greece, 
when  they  received  information  that  AFaiic  had  not  only  made  his 
peace  with  the  B3rzantine  court,  but  had  been  appointed  master-general 
of  Illyr^icum  by  Uie  feeble  Arcadins. 

StiPicho  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  defend  that 
peninsula  against  Al^aric,  who  forced  a  passage  over  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  advanced  toward  Milan.  Hon6rius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was 
so  hotly  chased,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  As^ta  (A^/t), 
which  the  Gothjs  immediately  blockaded.  Stil^icho  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  his  sovereign,  and  gained  a  comj^ete  victory  over  Al'aiic  at 
PoUentia  (Polen»a) ;  but  the  Gothic  sovereign,  having  rallied  his  shat* 
tered  forces,  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  made  a  sudden  rush  toward 
Rome  (a.  d.  403).  v  The  capital  was  saved  by  the  diligence  of  Stil'- 
icho;)but  Al^aric's  departure  from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large 
pensioA. 
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Hon6riv  went  to  l^Mne,  where  he  eajayeA  the  empty  honor  of  beiag 
receired  in  tiinniph  ;Cbut  after  a  short  time  he  removed  to  RaTen^na, 
which  from  this  time  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  secure  seat  €# 
Italian  government.^  Scarcely  had  Al'aiic  departed,  when  Italy  Was 
invaded  by  new  hordes  of  vandals,  Suevi,  Bnrgmidians,  and  Goths, 
mider  the  command  of  Radagafsus.  ^Once  more  the  peninsula  was 
saved  by  Stil^'icho :  he  allowed  the  bai^aiians  to  lay  siege  to  Florence, 
which  was  well  garrisoned  and  provisioned ;  then  securing  all  the  pae^ 
sea,  he  blockaded  them  in  their  torn,  and  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
ihat  they  surrendered  at  discretion  (a.,  d.  406).  Radagafsus  was  pat  to 
death ;  his  followers  were  sold  as  slaves ;  but  about  two  thirds  of  die 
h(Hrdes  fell  back  upon  Gaul,  and  laid  waste  that  province  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Pjrrenees.  The  provincials,  receiving  no  aid  from  the  court  of 
Rayen^na,  proclaimed  Constantine,  the  goyemor  of  Britain,  emperor, 
who  gained  some  adyantages  over  the  Germans,  and  wrested  Spain 
from  Hon6rius.  Stil'icho  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Al'aric  against  the 
usurper;! but  before  it  could  take  effect,  tbe  able  minister  was  treach* 
orously  murdered  by  his  unworthy  maste9(A.  d.  408),  and  the  wretched 
Olym^pus  was  appointed  premier  in  his  stead.  The  first  measure  of 
the  new  minister  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  monstrous.  He  ordered  a 
promiscuous  massacre  of  the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  It»* 
ly,  instead  of  retaining  them  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  his  merce- 
nary  cohorts.  The  barbarous  edict  was  too  well  obeyed :  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  invited  Al'ario  to 
head  them  in  ayenging  the  slaughter  of  their  wiyes  and  children. 

Al^aric  was  not  slow  in  obepng  the  summons:  he  hastened  into 
Italy,  and,  disregarding  meaner  prizes,  marched  directly  against  Rome 
(a.  d.  408).  "  The  eternal  city^  was  closely  besieged :  plague,  pesii-* 
lence,  and  famine,  raged  within  its  walls.  ^  The  emperor  at  Raven'na 
made  no  effort  to  relieve  his  hapless  subjects ;  and  the  senate  at  length 
purchased  temporary  safety  by  paying  an  enormous  ransom.  AFarie 
led  his  forces  into  Tuscany,  and  was  joined  on  his  march  by  forty 
thousand  Goths  and  Germans,  whom  his  victorious  career  had  enabled 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  slavery.  Hon6rius  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
Uiat  had  been  concluded  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
Al'aric  appeared  once  more  before  the  city.  He  took  possession  of  Os* 
tia,  where  the  magazines  were  established  for  the  com  that  supplied 
the  capital ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  citizens  of  all  means  of  sns^ 
tenance,  summoned  them  to  surrender.  They  complied  with  great  re* 
luctance :  Al'aric  raised  At'talus  to  the  empire,  but  soon  deposed  him, 
and  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rayen'na.  Once  more 
Hondrius  refused  to  treat,  and  once  more  Al^'aric  marched  to  punish  the 
Romans  for  die  crime  of  their  sovereign  (▲.  d.  410).  He  marched 
against  Rome ;  the  Gothic  slaves  in  the  city  opened  to  him  one  of  the 
gates,  and  the  city  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.-^.  The  horrors 
of  the  pillage  that  ensued  were  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the  piety 
of  the  Goths,  who  spared  the  churches  and  religious  houses.  Al^'ario 
himself  was  unwilling  that  a  city  which  had  been  so  long  the  mistress 
of  the  world  should  be  so  totally  ruined ;  and  on  the  six&  day  after  its 
capture  evacuated  the  place,  and  took  the  road  for  southern  Italy.  He 
was  preparing  to  invade  SicUy,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  Hb* 
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ftftM,  whieb  broag^  hin  prettaiiurely  to  His  grare.  His  remains  were 
interred  In  the  bed  of  a  small  rivdet  near  ConsenHia  (C0se$ura)y  and 
the  capites  who  preipajred  his  grave  were  murdered,  in  order  that  the 
Romans  migin  never  leani  the  j^ace  of  his  sepultitfe. 

Adol'phus  sncceeded  his  brother  Al'aric,  and  coneluded  a  peaee  with 
the  empire,  on  conditien  of  receiving  the  princess  Pkcid'ia  as  his 
bride.  He  led  his  forces  into  Graul,  rennited  that  province  to  the  do* 
minions  of  Hondrins,  and  then  passed  into  Spain,  which  had  been  invaf> 
ded  by  hordes  of  l&o»ti,  Vandals,  and  Allans.  He  was  murdered ;  but 
his  successor  WalQia  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain  and  the  east  of  Gaul.  About  the  same  time,  the  Franks,  the 
Burgundians,  and  odier  barbarous  tribes,  established  themselves  in 
Gaul ;  while  Britain  and  Armorica,  neglected  by  the  emperor,  became 
independent.  The  Britons  had  so  degenerated  under  the  empire,  that 
fSktty  were  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  Pids  and  Scots ;  they  there* 
ftne  applied  for  aid  to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  warlike  tribes  (a.  n.  448). 
The  Sutens  readily  obeyed  the  summons  ;  but,  after  repelling  the  Picts 
mad  Scots,  they  took  possession  of  southern  Britain,  which  they  named 
Angle4and,  since  contracted  into  England. 

in  the  meantime,  the  reign  of  Arcidius  in  the  east  was  dishonored 
hy  the  pvofligate  administration  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  and  the  em- 
press Eudoxla,  to  whose  cruelty  the  most  illustrious  persons,  and 
nmong  oCheis  St.  Chrysostom,  were  victims.  After  his  death  (a.  d. 
408\  the  young  Theod6sius  succeeded  to  the  purple ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration was  usurped  by  his  sister  Pulch^ria,  who  ruled  the  east  with 
singular  energy  and  ability  for  more  than  forty  years.  During  a  great 
MTCidn  of  this  period,  there  was  little  sympatny  between  the  courts  of 
Bome  and  Constantinople ;  but  the  family  intercourse  was  renewed 
when  Flacid'ia,  the  widow  of  Adoi'phus,  was  banished  by  her  brother^ 
after  the  death  of  her  second  husband  Constantius.  She  sought  refuge 
in  the  oouit  of  TheoddiMus,  bringing  with  her  Valentinian  and  Hon6ria, 
her  infant  children.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  die  hospitality 
with  which  she  was  received,  when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  H»- 
ildritts  (a.  1>.  423),  and  Ae  usurpation  of  the  empire  by  John,  his  prin- 
cipd  secretary.  Theoddsius  levied  an  army  to  support  the  claims  of 
bis  relative  ;  John  was  deposed  and  slain  ;  Valentinian  III.  was  pro* 
claimed  emperor  of  the  west,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Placid'ia ;  and  ^us  two  women  wielded  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Plaoid'ia,  seduced  by  the  interested  counsels  of  her  minister  ^'tius, 
recalled  Count  Boniface,  the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  imperial  family, 
fimn  Africa ;  but  that  governor,  deceived  by  the  same  crafty  adviser, 
^«ftised  obedience,  and  invited  Gen'seric,  kmg  of  the*  Vandals,  to  his 
aid.  That  nation  occupied  the  Spanish  province,  called  from  them 
Vandahisia,  a  name  which  it  still  retains,  with  but  slight  alteration^ 
They  were  still  restkss,  eager  to  seek  finther  conquests  and  fresh 
plunder,  so  that  nothing  cotdd  have  been  more  grateftil  to  Cen'seric 
tiian  such  an  hivitation.  Boniface  had  soon  reason  to  lament  the  effects 
of  his  precipitate  resentment.  When  it  was  too  late,  he  attempted  to 
check  ihe  progress  of  the  Vandals,  and  returned  to  his  allegiance. 
Amdliaries  were  sent  to  his  aid  from  the  eastern  empire ;  but  &e  un- 
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fortanate  count  was  inretrievably  defeated.  He  retomed  to  Italy,  wbeiw 
he  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  ^'tiua,  and  was  slain  by  his  rival* 
Placid^ia  having  discovered  the  double  treachery  of  JB^tius,  pioclaimed 
him  a  traitor,  and  that  general  found  it  necessary  to  seek  shelter  in  Pan- 
n6nia  with  the  Huns.  At^tila,  justly  called  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  was 
now  the  ruler  of  the  formidable  Hunnish  hordes:  he  extorted  vast 
sums,  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance,  from  the  Byzantine  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Theod6sius  II.  he  threatened  war  against  Marcian  his 
successor,  the  nominal  husband  of  Pulch^ria;  but  the  victories  of 
£^tius  over  the  Franks  and  Vandals,  when  restored  to  Placid'ia'e  fa* 
Tor,  induced  the  fierce  barbarian  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  western 
empire  (a.  d.  451).  He  had  an  additional  pretext,  through  the  malice 
of  the  princess  Hon6ria,  who  secretly  offered  him  her  hand,  to  revenge 
her  exclusion  from  power ;  and  the  barbarian  monarch,  though  he  al- 
ready had  several  wives,  proclaimed  himself  her  champion.  When  the 
Huns  appeared  in  Gaul,  Js^tius  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Visi- 
goths, aided  by  whom  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  At^tila,  and  drore 
him  beyond  the  frontiers.  But  in  the  ensuing  spring  (a.  d.  452)  the 
Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  into  Italy,  and  laid  waste  the  peninsula. 
The  death  of  At^tila,  who  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance,  and  the  civil 
wars  between  his  followers,  delayed  the  utter  ruin  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  murder  of  ^^tius  by  the  ungrateful  Valentinian,  and  the  unchecked 
ravages  of  the  barbarians,  rendered  all  the  provinces  miserable  and 
wretched.  Valentinian  himself  was  murdered  by  the  patrician  Mai/- 
imus,  whose  wife  he  had  debauched  (a.  d.  455),  and  the  injured  hus- 
band assumed  the  imperial  purple. 

Max'imus  had  scarcely  been  three  months  upon  the  throne  when 
the  fleet  of  the  Vandals  appeared  in  the  Tiber.  His  subjects,  attributing 
this  new  calamity  to  his  supineness,  stoned  him  to  death ;  but  ere  a 
successor  could  be  chosen,  Gen^seric  marched  his  soldiers  into  the  de- 
fenceless city,  and  pillaged  everything  that  had  been  spared  by  the 
piety  or  mercy  of  Al^aric.  Many  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  citizens 
were  transported  as  slaves  into  Africa ;  but  their  condition  was  in  some 
degree  alleviated  by  the  generosity  of  Deogrdtias,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  his  churches  to  purchase  the  re- 
demption of  his  brethren. 

By  the  influence  of  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  Avitus,  a  Ganl 
of  noble  family,  was  installed  emperor ;  but  he  was  soon  deposed  by 
Count  Rlcimer,  the  principal  commander  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  fall ; 
he  died  on  his  way  to  the  Alps,  as  he  was  about  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  Visigoths.  Afajoriam  received  the  degraded  sceptre  from  Ricimer, 
and  made  some  vigorous  efforts  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
His  virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects.  He  was  dethroned 
by  a  licentious  soldiery  (a.  d.  461),  and  died  in  a  few  days  after. 

Rlcimer  chose  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev^rus,  to  be  nominal  em- 
peror, retaining  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  the 
superior  strong  of  the  Vandals  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  for  aid,  and  to  offer  the  nomination  of  a  sot- 
ereign  for  the  west  to  Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian.  Leo  appointed 
the  patrician  Anth^mius  to  this  high  but  dangerous  station,  and  sent  a 
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luge  anmmeiil  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  imperial  forces 
weie  completely  defeated,  and  when  the  shattered  relics  of  the  arma- 
nient  retmned  to  Constantinople,  RIcimer  deposed  Ath6mius,  put  him 
to  death,  and  elevated  OlyVrius  to  the  throne  (a.  d.  472).  Both  RIci- 
mer and  Olyb'rius  died  within  a  few  months  :  and  Leo,  after  some  de- 
lay, appointed  Julius  Nepos  his  colleague. 

Glyc^rius,  an  obscure  soldier,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  the  Burgundians, 
attempted  to  dispute  the  empire  with  Nepos  ;  but  finding  his  strength 
inadequate  to  the  contest,  he  resigned  the  sceptre  for  the  crosier,  and 
became  bishop  of  Salona.  Nepoe  himself  was  soon  driven  from  the 
throne  by  Ores'tes,  the  successor  of  Ricimer  in  the  command  of  the 
barbarian  mercenaries.  He  fled  into  Dalm^a,  where  he  was  assassi- 
nated bv  his  old  rival  Glycerins. 

Ores'tes  gave  the  throne  to  his  son  Rom'ulus  MomiHus,  whom  he 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Augns'tus,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called, 
Augiis^tiifais.  Odo&cer,  the  leader  of  the  German  tribes  in  the  Roman 
pay,  pMVQaded  his  countrymen  to  take  arms  against  the  usurper. 
Ores^tea  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Augus^tulus  was  sent 
inio  captivity,  but  was  allowed  a  pension  for  his  support ;  and  the  con- 
queror, alx^ishing  the  name  and  office  of  emperor,  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy  (a.  d.  476).  The  Ostrogoths  finaQy  conquered  Italy  (a.  d. 
492),  deposed  Odo^cer,  and  founded  a  new  empire. 

Daring  this  calamitoas  period  Christianity  was  sullied  by  the  admiz- 
tore  of  varioiis  superstitions,  borrowed  from  ancient  paganism.  The 
Onoetics  attempted  to  combine  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  wild 
dreams  of  oriental  s  philosophy,  and  they  prepared  medals  with  mystic 
devices,  which  were  worn  as  charms  or  amulets,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  protect  men  from  danger  and  disease. 
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CHAPTBR  XVIII. 
INDIA. 

Wren  India  became  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  conqneels  of  Alex^ 
ander,  its  inhabitants  were  found  in  very  neariy  ibe  same  state  of  civil* 
ization  as  the  Hindoos  of  the  pvesent  day ;  we  otty  therefore  fiurly 
conrclude  that  this  ciTiiized  state  must  hare  been  serenl  hundred  years 
in  existence,  else  it  could  not  have  been  so  complete  in  its  parts  and  so 
permanent  in  its  influence.  As  Alexander's  inyasioin  took  place  about 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  may  regard  it  as  pretty 
certain  that  the  civiUzation  of  India  reaches  back  to  at  least  one  thoo* 
sand  yean  before  Christ,  but  how  much  further  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty^  fiVom  the  institution  of  caste,  il  seems  probable 
that  the  Hindoos  are  of  a  mixed  origin,  for  iht  dtfersnce  between  the 
cpistee  is  so  very  great  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  admit  a  corre- 
sponding difference  of  original  extraetion.  ^  I  could  at  all  times^  and 
in  eveiy  pan  of  India,"  says  Miyor  Beran^  "  distinguish  a  Brahmin  by 
his  oomple;pon  and  peculiar  features."  All  the  Hindoo  traditions  unite 
in  ifspresenting  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ganges  as  the  eiadle  4d  theiv 
race ;  their  most  ancient  records  intimate  that  the  first  kingdoms  in  this 
sacred  spot  were  founded  by  persons  who  came  from  the  north,  and 
the  existing  series  of  temples  and  monuments,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  is  a  species  of  chronicle  of  the  progressive  extension  of  an  im- 
migrating and  highly-civilized  race  from  north  to  south.  This  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  find  to  have  occurred  in  Egypt,  where  the 
social  and  religious  advance  was  from  south  to  north. 

The  Brahmins  in  India,  like  the  priests  in  Egypt,  exercised  an  in- 
direct sovereignty  over  the  other  classes  of  society ;  the  kings,  in  both 
countries,  were  selected  from  the  warrior  caste,  but  the  priestly  caste 
restrained  the  power  of  the  sovereign  by  religious  enactments  and  in- 
stitutions which  brought  both  public  and  private  affairs  under  their  cog- 
nizance. How  this  influence  was  obtained  is  merely  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  it  certainly  existed  before  the  appearance  of  the  two  great  In- 
dian epics,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha-bh^ta,  both  of  which  contain 
several  instances  of  the  awful  veneration  in  which  the  Brahmins  were 
held  by  the  kings  themselves.  In  the  interesting  drama,  "  The  Toy 
Cart,"  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  strange 
revolution  effected  in  the  government  of  Ujayfn  {Oogein)  by  Brahmini- 
cal  intrigue.  The  drama  itself  was  written  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  incidents  on  which  it  is  founded  are  of  much  earlier  date ;  it  de- 
scribes how  the  Brahmins,  offended  by  their  sovereign  Palaka's  public 
disregard  of  them,  brought  about  a  change  in  the  government,  employ- 
ing a  hermit  and  a  cow-boy  as  their  instruments.    Aiyaka,  the  cow- 
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herd,  is  ebosen  king,  and  Us  accession  is  thns  announced  to  a  Brah- 
min whom  Palaka  had  condemned  to  death  :*— 

<*  And  Bnhmitt)  I  inftm  yon,  thst  the  kiag, 
The  a&iatt  PaUka,  hM  faUcn  a  Tktim, 
Here  in  the  place  of  saciifice,  to  one 
Who  hat  avenged  his  wronffs  and  thine ;  to  Aryaksj 
Who  ready  homage  pays  to  birth  and  virtue  .'^ 

The  coBCJnsion  of  the  drama  ttill  more  forcibly  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Brahmins,  for  reTorenoe  to  their  caste  is  invoked  as  one  of  the 
chief  blessings  of  heaven  :-— 

<« Fnll-nddered  be  the  ]dne»  the  soil  be  fertile^ 
May  copions  showers  descend,  and  balmy  galea 
Brnthe  health  and  happiness  on  all  manJdndi 
From  pain  be  every  livmg  creature  firee^ 
And  reverence  on  the  pious  Brahmin  wait  | 
And  may  all  moaarchs>  prosperous  and  just, 
Humble  their  foes  and  guard  the  world  in  peace/' 

It  ajipean  that  there  were  two  great  dynasties  in  India  proper ;  that 
is,  noith  of  the  Krishna  river,  atid  excluding  the  Dec'can ;  the  Solar 
race  was  established  at  Ajrad'da,  the  modem  Oiide ;  the  Lunar  race 
fixed  itself  more  to  the  west,  in  ^e  country  round  Delhi.  The  war  be- 
tween the  Pan'doos  and  Ko6roo8,  both  descended  from  the  Lunar  race, 
was  to  &e  Indians  what  the  Trojan  war  was  to  the  Greeks,  by  its  in- 
ftienee  upon  their  poetry,  literature,  and  arts.  It  forms  the  subject  of 
tfie  great  Hmdoo  epic,  ue  "  Mftha^^h^ta**  (great  war),  which  contains 
one  mmdred  thousand  si^kas,  or  distichs.  How  fttr  the  events  of  Ais 
war  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  would  be  an  inquiiy  more  curious 
dian  useful ;  but  it  seems  probable  that,  like  the  Trojan  war,  it  was 
not  less  fatel  to  the  victors  than  the  vanquished,  for  a  new  dynast]^ 
aiose  at  Magad'ha,  which  gradually  acquired  the  supremacy  of  In$a. 

The  kingdom  of  Maffad'ha  is  identified  wi&  the  province  of  Behar, 
and  its  capital  was  Pahboth'ra,  which  stood  in  or  near  the  modem  city 
of  Patau.  After  the  retreat  of  Alexander  from  India,  the  throne  of 
Palibotii'ra  was  occupied  by  a  celebrated  conqueror,  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sandracop'tus  or  Sandracot'tus,  who  has  been 
completely  identified  with  the  Chan'dra-Gup'ta  of  the  Hindoo  poets. 
The  Greek  and  Hindoo  writers  concur  in  the  name,  in  the  private  his- 
iDiy,  in  the  political  elevation,  and  in  the  nation  and  capital  of  an  lia- 
diaii  king,  nearly  if  not  etactly  contemporary  with  Alexander ;  such  an 
approximation  could  not  possibly  be  ^e  work  of  accident,  and  we.  may 
therefore  regard  this  monarch's  reign  as  historicid. 

Combining  and  comparing  the  dMerent  accounts  given  cff  Chan'dra- 
Gup^ta  it  appears  that  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  kiugdom  of' 
Magad^  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  named  Mahapad'ma  Nan^da.  He 
was  a  poweriul  and  ambitious  prince,  but  cmel  and  avaricious,  by  which 
delects,  as  well  as  by  his  inferiority  of  birth,  he  probably  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Brahmins.  By  one  wife  he  had  eight  sons,  who,  vrith 
their  fi^er,  were  caDed  the  nine  NanMas ;  and  by  a  w:^  of  low  ex- 
traction he  had  acoordinig  Co  tradition,  a  son  called  Chan'dra-Oup'ta.  I 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  Chan'dra^Gup^ta  was  the  son  of 
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NanMa,  bat  froin  unifonn  testimony  be  appears  to  bave  been  closely  re^ 
lated  to  the  royal  family  by  his  father's  ude,  though  his  mother  was  oi 
a  yery  inferior  caste. 

But  whateyer  may  haye  been  the  origin  of  this  prince,  it  is  yery 
likely  that  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Brahmins,  who,  haying  effected  the  destruction  of  Nan'da  and  his  sons, 
raised  Cban'dra-^up'ta,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  throne.  In  the  drama 
Mddra  Nahshisa,  which  represents  the  yarious  artifices  employed  by 
the  Brahmin  Chanak'ya,  to  establish  the  throne  of  Chan^dra*Gup'ta, 
Chanak'ya  declares  that  it  was  he  who  oyerthrew  the  Nan'das : — 

'*  T  is  known  to  au  the  world 
I  yowed  the  death  of  Nanda,  and  I  slew  him  .  .  •  • 
The  fires  of  my  wrath  alone  expire 
Like  the  fierce  conflagration  of  a  forest, 
From  lack  from  fael — ^not  for  weariness. 
*  The  flames  of  my  jas$.  anger  haye  consumed 

The  branding  ornaments  of  Nanda's  stem, 
Abandoned  by  the  frightened  priests  andpeople. 
They  haye  enyeloped  in  a  shower  of  ashes    . 
The  blighted  tree  of  his  ambitions  conncfls, 
And  they  haye  oyercast  with  sorrow-clouds 
The  smiling  heayens  of  those  moon-like  looks 
That  shed  the  light  of  loye  upon  my  foes.'^ 

It  is  thus  eyident  that  the  eleyation  of  Chan^dra-Gup^ta  to  the  throne 
was  owing  to  the  Brahmins ;  they  were,  howeyer,  aided  by  a  j^dnee 
from  the  north  of  India,  PawatsVara,  to  whom  they  promised  an  ac« 
cession  of  territcnry  a^  the  reward  of  his  alliance.  The  execution  of 
this  treaty  was  eyaded  by  the  assassination  of  the  mountain-prince ; 
hb  son,  Malayak6tu,  led  a  mingled  host  against  Magad^  to  ayenge  his 
father's  death :  among  his  troops  we  find  the  Gavanas^  the  Lakas,  or 
Lac»,  and  the  Kamb6jas,  or  people  of  Arachosia,  the  northeastern 
proyince  of  Persia.  The  failure  of  Seledcus  Nicdtor,  in  his  attempt 
to  extend  his  power  in  India,  and  his  relinquishment  of  territory,  nmy 
be  connected  with  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  Malayaketu,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  drama,  although  it  is  improbable  that  the  Syrian  monarch 
^d  the  king  of  Magadlta  eyer  came  into  direct  collisicm.  The  retreat 
of  Malayaketu  was  occasioned  by  jealousies  and  quarrels  among  the 
confederates ;  he  returned,  bafiled  and  humbled,  to  his  own  country. 
Chaa'dra-Gup''ta'&  power  was  now  so  firmly  established  that  Seleucus 
Nicitor  relinquished  to  him  all  the  country  beyond  the  Indus,  receiving 
fifly  elephants  in  exchange ;  he  also  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  Hindoo  prince,  and  sent  Megasthenes  as  an  ambassador  to  his 
court.  Chan^dra-Gup^ta  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  son. 

There  is  a  complete  blank  in  Indian  history  from  the  death  of  Chan'- 
dra-Gup'ta  to  the  accession  of  Yicramadit'ya,  who  is  called  the  soyer- 
eign  of  all  India.  He  ruled  with  such  extraordinary  success  that  his 
reign  forms  an  important  era  in  history,  commencing  b.  c.  58,  according 
to  one  accoimt,  and  ten  years  later,  according  to  another.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  was  conquered  by  Shapour,  the  second  Persian 
monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  the  empire  of  India  became 
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•ubject  to  that  of  Peisia.  The  Hindoo  accounts  of  Vicrainadit'3ra  are 
intermingled  with  the  most  extravagant  fables,  and  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  them  with  certainty  is,  that  uds  prince  was  a  sedulous  upholder 
of  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins. 

From  this  period  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  India  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  states,  in  which  the 
rajahs  were  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins.  As  the 
royal  power  declined,  the  rules  of  caste,  on  which  the  influence  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  depended,  were  .rendered  more  rigid  and  severe. 
The  caste  of  the  Brahmins  arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  studying  and  expounding  the  Vedas,  and  as  these  are  the  source  of 
all  Hindoo  learning,  whether  religious  or  scientific,  the  priesthood  thus 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  knowledge.  Brahmins  idone  could  exercise 
the  medical  art,  for  sickness  being  considered  as  the  punishment  of 
transgression,  it  is  remedied  only  by  penances  and  religious  ceremonies : 
they  alone  had  the  right  to  interpret  the  laws,  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to 
give  counsel  to  the  sovereign. 

The  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste,  is  generally  regarded  as  extinct ;  it 
was  naturally  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  Brahmins,  and  the  in- 
stitutions imposed  upon  it  by  them,  were  little  calculated  to  foster  a  war- 
like spirit.  Hence  Hindoostan  has  so  frequently  and  so  easily  become 
the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors,  for  the  priestly  caste  made  it  the  chief 
object  of  their  policy  to  humiliate  and  weaken  the  caste  of  warriors. 

The  Yaisy^a  caste  includes  the  higher  industrial  classes,  and  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  numerous.  The  Sddras  formed  the  lowest 
class,  and  were  slaves  to  the  rest.  In  process  of  time,  the  number  of 
mixed  castes  was  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  determination  of  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  became  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

At  a  very  early  but  uncertain  penod,  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Brahmins  were  opposed  by  a  reformer  named  Bud'dha,  who  rejected 
the  Vedas,  bloody«sacrifices,  and  the  distinction  of  castes.  His  follow- 
ers, called  Buddhists,  must  have  been  both  numerous  and  powerful  at  a 
very  remote  age,  for  a  greater  number  of  the  oldest  rock«temples  are 
dedicated  to  him.  From  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century  it 
is  evident  that  in  their  day  the  religion  of  Bud'dha  was  very  prevalent 
in  India,  and  in  the  drama  of  the  Toy-Cart,  BudMha  observances  are 
described  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  represented 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  for  they  are  not  only  tolerated  but  publicly 
recognised.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is  a  Bud'dha  ascetic, 
and  he  describes  his  creed  in  the  following  hymn : — 

**  Be  virtue,  friends,  your  only  store. 
And  restless  appetite  restrain, 
Beat  meditation's  drum,  and  sore 

Your  watch  against  each  sense  maintain} 
The  thief  that  still  in  ambush  lies, 
To  make  devotion's  wealth  his  prixe. 

"  Cast  the  five  senses  all  away 

That  triumph  o'er  the  virtnons  will, 
The  pride  of  self-importance  slay, 
And  ignorance  remoneless  kill  { 
So  shall  yon  safe  the  "body  ftvard, 
Aad  Heaven  shall  be  yonr  laft  rewatii. 

21 
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^IVIiy  wtoLVe  the  hetd  and  now  the  ehm. 
While  bustling  foUiee  choke  the  breait? 
Apply  the  knife  to  parts  within, 
•  And  heed  not  how  deformed  the  rest  ] 

The  heart  of  pride  and  passion  wecxl. 
And  then  the  iomm  ia  pnrs  indeed*" 

At  some  uncefrtam  period,  but  probably  not  nmch  later  than  the  twelfth 
centuTy  of  the  Christian  era^  nor  earlier  than  the  fourth,  the  Bnddhiata 
were  expelled  from  India  by  the  Biahmina  ;  they  sought  shelter  in  Cey* 
Ion,  in  the  mountains  of  l^e  nonti,  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges, 
in  Tartary,  and  in  China,  where  their  religion  had  been  prerionsly 
preached  by  active  missionaries.  By  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists 
in  their  native  country,  a  great  portion  of  the  literature  of  India  has- 
been  lost,  and  in  particular,  acootding  to  Professor  Wilson,  all  the  an* 
cient  literature  of  the  people  tliat  speak  the  Tamul  language.  But  in 
the  countries  sunrounding  India,  Buddhism  still  prevails  ;  it  is  indeed- 
the  most  widely  extended  of  any  religion,  being  professed  by  not  less 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  Its  success  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  exceltont  organisation  of  its  hierarchy,  and  the  solemnity  of  its  cer* 
emoniesk  Celibacy  is  enjoined  on  its  priesthood,  and  thus  a  monastic 
corporalioB  is  formed,  which  in  Tib^t  possesses  die  sovereign  power, 
and  in  the  other  countries  enjoys  considerable  political  infcence. 

The  Buddhists  were  not  the  only  reformere  that  opposed  the  Brah^ 
mins ;  they  were  foUowed  by  the  JMins,  who  cut  down  more  extensively 
the  vast  fbiest  of  fraud  and  superstition.  The  rise  of  Jainism  was  con- 
temporary with  the  decline  of  Buddhism  in  Hindoostan.  Both  affect  to 
be  new  doctrines  produced  by  a  fresh  incarnation  of  Yishnoo,  the  con- 
servating  principle  of  the  Hindoo  Triad. 

The  ancient  trade  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  with  India  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  vrork ;  but  Indian  com^ 
merce  did  not  excite  nmch  attention  in  the  western  ^w)rld  until  the  first' 
Ptokmy  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  prepared  to  realize  the  vast' 
projects. of  his  master,  Alexander  d^e  Great.  His  successor,  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphtts,  attempted' to  connect  the  Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
by  cutting  a  canal  from  Arsinod  (Sueg)  to  the  Peliisiac  branch  of  the 
Nile.  1^»  was  not  found  so  useftd  as  the  king  anticipated ;  he  there* 
fere*  buika  city  lower  down  the  Red  sea,  neariy  under  the  Tropic, 
called'  Berenice,  wMch.  became  the  stapli^'  o(  the  trade  with  India; 
Goods^  ^^sre  tranq>erted  irota  Berenice  to  C6p'tos  on  the  Nile,  and 
thence  floated  down  the  rime^  tb  Alexandria.  The  Egyptian  vessels 
sailed  from  Berenice  either  to.  the  mouths  of  the  loiuB^  or  to  the  Mala- 
bar coast ;  they  were  too  small  to  venture  directly  <out  to  sea,  and  there- 
fore crept  timidly  along  the  shores.  The  Persians  had  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  maritime  affitirs;  else  they  might  have  opened  the  same  trade 
by  a  shorter  and  safer  course  of  navigation  Airqugh  l!he  Persian  gulf. 
They  procured  Indian  commodities  overland  from  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus, and  the  northern  {provinces  were  supplied'  by  die  caravans  which 
travelled  from  the  Indhs  to  the  Qxus,,  iasJ  sent  their  goods  down  that 
river  int^  the  Caspian  sea.: 

Afrer  Egypt  had  been  some  time  subject  to  iSseL  Rotasns,  the  discovery 
of  the  regular  shifting*  of  die  periodical'  winds  or  monsoons  brought  In- 
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dia  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  about  eighty  years  after  Egypt  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire,  stretched  boldly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  gulf  across  the  ocean,  and  was  wafted  by  the  western  monsoon 
to  Musius  on  the  Malabar  coast,  somewhere  between  Groa  and  Tel- 
licherry.  From  this  time  the  Indian  trade  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria  supplied  Europe  with  spices,  and  aromatics, 
precious  stones,  pearls,  silk,  and  cotton  cloths. 

Taprobine  or  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  not  known  by  name  to  Eu- 
rc^ans  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Egyptians  seem 
not  to  have  visited  it  or  the  Coromandel  coast,  until  after  the  discovery  of 
ihe  periodicity  of  the  monsoons,  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  an  ambassador  was  sent  from  the  island  to  Rome.  It  sub- 
sequently became  a  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  commodities  produced  in 
die  coimtries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  probably  even  for  the  productions 
ai  China. 

Litde  change  was  made  ioi  the  commercial  routes  of  communication 
with  India  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  until  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  ancients 
were  contented  with  traffic,  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander  made  no 
effnrts  to  establish  colonies  in  Hindoostan ;  hence  their  accounts  of  the 
conntiY  and  its  inhabitants  are  very  loose  and  indefinite.  But  even 
from  Uiese  vague  accounts  we  find  that  the  social  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos  have  scarcely  been  altered  by  the  many  changes  of  realm  and 
chances  of  time  which  have  since  occurred  ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
chide,  that  its  system  of  civilization,  so  original  and  so  stereotype  in  its 
character,  belongs  to  an  age  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  that  there  is 
no  improbability  in  its  having  been  connected  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTE&  L 

CONSEQUENCES  OF   THE  FALL   OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE. 

ScofiON  I-»3%«  Ovlhic  Kkigdom  ^f  Baly, 

Tbsrv  is  no  period  in  the  ontials  of  the  hnraan  race  which'  presents 
to  Ihe  hbtoiical  stud^it  a  greater  scene  of  confusion  than  the  centiuy 
.aaceeeding  the  ererthrow  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  different 
hordes  of  barbarians,  following  no  definite  plan,  established  separate 
monarchies  in  (he  dismembered  provinces,  engaged  in  sangoinary  wars 
tiiat  had  no  object  but  plunder,  aiid  were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything 
like  a  pfcrfitieal  system.  There  is  consequently  a  want  of  nnity  in  the 
nairatiTe  of  a  time  when  nations  ceased  to  have  any  faced  relations 
-toward  each  odier,  and  history  must  appear  desultoiy  and  digresstre 
nntil  soBcie  one  state,  rising  into  command,  assume  snch  importanoe, 
that  the  iate  of  all  the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is 
necessary,  before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  oalamiitons 
-time,  to  take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  oooiq>ied  by  the  prin- 
-dpal  nations  who  succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Visigodia,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  l^gaa  gradmdlv 
to  adopt  the  refincsnent  of  their  new  sabyeets ;  that  peninsula  had  ad- 
▼anced  npidly  in  cinlioatian  vnder  idie  Roman  dominion,  and  had 
escaped  from  much  of  the  conruption  which  had  -degraded  Italy;  the 
conqueroflB,  more  advanced  than  any  odiev  of'  the'  hasbarians,  soofi 
learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  eocial  order,  and  began  to  cul- 
tivate die  h^her  arts  of  iile.  In  Panneaia,  ike  Ostrogoths  derived 
fpreat  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
com  of  Constantinople  on  the  other ;  they  wera  thus  gradaally  tnsmed 
an  civilizatka,  and  their  «ariy  adoption  of  Ohriarianafy  secoied  them  the 
benefits  of  Htemtare,  which  was  se^ikNisiy  cidlavated  by  the^  oleatgy« 

Tribes  of  a  very dtferent  character  ireasedinte  the  jemm  finin  tbe 
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Grennaii  forests — the  Bnrgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  of 
whom  the  last  were  long  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to  all  refine- 
ments, and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  military  virtues.  Still  more 
barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they  were  not  only  strangers 
to  the  civilization  and  rehgion  of  the  empire,  but  were  kept  in  meir 
rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for  which  their  maritime  situation 
afforded  them  great  facilities ;  their  government,  divided  among  several 
petty  chiefs,  was  favorable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  absolute  despotism  that  had  Jbeen  established  in 
the  Roman  empire^  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ; 
they  neither  treated  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  German  woman 
was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she  shared  his 
labors  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant.  It  was  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that  races  of  conquerors 
derived  the  firmness  and  courage  which  ensured  them  victory. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic  tribes, 
differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tactics ;  like  the 
Tartars  of  more  modem  .times,  they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their 
cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when  they 
occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered  the  cities,  but  remaiiied  in  their 
camps  or  in  rude  circular  fortifications  called  rings.  The  Sclavoniaas 
hated  the  Germans,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  centoiy, 
when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fly  into  the  mountains  by  a  fierce 
revolt  which  his  mother-in-law  Yerina  had  instigated.  He  was  restored 
to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  turbulence  of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Byzantines,  soon  destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns ;  a  desul- 
tory, but  sanguinary  wufare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zeno 
purchased  peisu^e  by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  or  rather 
stimulated  the  Goii  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula.  The 
march  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ;  the  Goths 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  their  children,  and .  their  aged 
parents,  a  vast  multitude  of  wagons  conveyed  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects, and  their  store  of  provisions  for  &  toilsome  march  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Odoaoer  boldly  prepared  to  meet  this  formidaUe 
invasion;  he  took  post  on  the  river  Sontius  {Isonjgo)  with  a  powerful 
host ;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  defeat  gave  Theodoric  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far 
as  the  waUs  of  Yerona  (a.  d.  489).    Italy,  however,  was  not  won 
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^thout  fluthef  straggles:  Raveima  alone  sustained  a  siege  of  more 
than  three  years ;  but  at  length  Odoacer  capitulated  (a.  d.  493),  and 
was  soon  after  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet  by  his  rival. 

Theodoiic  secured  his  conquest  by  distributing  one  third  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures.  This  partition  was  effected 
with  very  little  violence  to  the  ancient  possessors ;  the  Groths  were  in- 
structed to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  to  lay  aside 
their  barbarous  customs  of  judicial  combats  and  private  revenge.  The 
Obthic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  Sirmium  (Sirmieh)  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  thus  including  the  fair- 
est portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  monarch  of  this  new  king- 
dom showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation  in  his  civil  goveij^ment,  but 
unfortunately  his  attachment  to  the  Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute 
the  Catholics.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius  and  the 
venerable  Symmachus  were  crimes  which  admit  of  no  palliation ;  they 
hastened  Theodoric's  death,  for  remorse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  526). 

Section  II. — Reign  of  Justinian. 

A  Dacian  peasant,  named  Justin,  who  had  traveUed  on  foot  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  the  imperial 
guards,  and,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  strength  and  valor,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  household  troops.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  he 
used  it  to  purchase  votes  for  himself,  and  was  thus  .elevated  to  the  em- 
pire (a.  d.  518).  Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible 
of  the  value  of  education ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate 
in  the  empire ;  and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  (a.  d.  527),  Justinian  ruled  alone ;  but  his 
first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose 
for  his  empress,  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  i  capital  so  licentious  as  Con- 
stantinople. Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from  the 
colors  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
Green  and  blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility, 
though  white  and  red  were  the  most  ancient :  all,  however,  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  existence,  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and 
fortune  to  support  their  favorite  color.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues ;  his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  opposite 
Action,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes. 
The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the 
rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the 
monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
against  the  citizens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and 
thus  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number 
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of  public  and  private  edifices.  After  the  city  had  beea  for  neretal  dsjrs 
in  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancteaft 
animosity  between  the  greens  and  blues ;  the  latter  faction  declared  for 
the  emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slau^vter  of  thitty 
thousand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  was  waged 
'sdgainst  the  Persians ,juntil  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgncefid  and 
precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival  chose  to  designate  as^an 
endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Gelimer, 
who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  Ahan  olelFgy,  ia- 
duced  Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appeared  both  the 
generous  friend  of  an  allied  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the  Catholic 
faxth.  Belisarius,  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  for 
the  transport  of  the  army  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  (a.  jd.  ^3). 
After  the  armament  had  been  blessed  by  the  patriarch  it  set  sail ;  and, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Belisarius  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  without  opposition.  He  advanced  toward  Carthage,  defeating 
the  Vandals  on  his  march,  and  became  master  of  the  city  with  little 
opposition.  Gelimer  made  one  eflbrt  more  to  save  his  kingdom  j  it 
was  unsuccessful,  his  army  was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  he  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfortunate  king, 
after  having  borne  the  most  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  was  forced 
to  surrender  unconditionally ;  he  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that  honored  the  reuvn 
of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned  monarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fali^ 
but  consoled  himself  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of  hu- 
man greatuess,  frequently  repeating.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher,  all  is  vanity." 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  by  her  ungratelvl 
husband  Theodatus,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily,  &ud  easily  oon- 
quered  that  important  island  (a.  j>.  535).  Theodatus,  in  great  terror, 
hasted  to  avert  danger,  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Justinian ; 
but  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  de- 
feated in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed  suddenly  fiponi  ex- 
treme despair  to  the  height  of  presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegi- 
ance. /Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  porfidy ;  ke  transported 
his  army  across  the  Sicilian  strait,  and  efiected  a  landing  at  Rheginm 
^Reggio),  .  The  greater  part  of  southern  Italy^  including  the  important 
city  of  Naples,  was  speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forces ;  "wtiile 
Theodatus,  secure  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  incapaci^  and 
weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed  hun  from  the  throne,  and  chose 
the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitiges  was  forced  to  commence 
his  reign  by  {^ndoning  Rome,  cf  which  Belisarius  took  posaeaaioQ 
without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.  d.  537).  During  the  ensving 
winter,  the  Goths  assembled  firom  every  quarter  to  save,  U  possible, 
their  kingdom  in  Italy :  a  powerful  army,  «nimated  by  dauntless  aigmtt 
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wa3  soon  collected^  and  Vitigee  led  his  (bllowers  to  the  «ieg«  of  Rome* 
Velisazius  coi^centrated  liis  iMrces  in  rthe  Eternal  city,  wmch.  was  ^de* 
Tended  witb  equal  skill  and  brayery  4  but  famine  soon  aj^ared  withia 
the  wallSf  •and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  ca|>itulatLoa.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  |>opey  Sylvenua,  lor  be? 
trayiqg  the  city  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  aiok  intercepted 
letter,  ISelisarius  senl  Sylrerius  into  hanishmeat,  ajid  ordered  the 
bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontiff:  before  however  a  njnod  could  be  aasem^ 
bled  for  the  purpose,  the  general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  sold  the 
Holy  See  to  Vi^us  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  weio^t  of  gold. 
Reinforcements  soon  after  arrived  from  the  ea^t,  and  the  Goths  were 
&rced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one  third  of  their  numbeor 
before  its  walls. '  Belisaiios  Dursued  the  retreating  enen^  to  tha 
marshes  of  Ravenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured  that  city^  but 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  eijnuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian  had  intrusted 
with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division  'of  the  Byzantini^ 
army.  Thouni  the  -differences  between  the  two  leaders  were  finally 
adjusted,  the  Uoths.had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  collect  new 
strength ;  and  ten  thousand  Burgondians,  sent  to  ia»vade  Italy  by  the 
ooramand  of  Theodobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  had  sbrmed  and  plun* 
dered  Milan.  Soon  after,  Theodobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  I^ranks  stormed  Genoa,  and 
devastated  Liguria ;  but  their  excesses  brei^ht  pestilenoe  into  their 
camp,  they  perished  by  thousands  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  hJi 
increasing  distresses,  to  enter  into  tenns  of  aceommodation  with  the 
enmeror.  Delivered  from  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege 
to  Ravenna,  which  xas  forced  to  oajntulate  ^.  d.  539)  ^  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  destroyed.     "^ 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantmople  m  triumph,  leading  wkh  him 
a^  captive  Vitiges  ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persian  war,  but  was 
aoop.  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungratefid  Justinian. ;  while  the 
conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  provinces  to  tha 
empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impunity,  the  northeast* 
em  frontiers.  TJnable  or  unwilUng  to  meet  the  Gepida  in  the  field, 
Justinian  entered  into  aUianoe  with  the  Lonsobardi  or  Lombarda  (mq 
called  from  their  long  barts  or  lances),  who  haa  just  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  HeruU,  and  gave  them  settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty 
years'  diuration,  between  ihe  Lombards  and  Gepide,  protected  the  em* 

{ire  from  the  invasions  of  both  hordes ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the 
icursions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  annuallv  purchased 
a  passage  through  the  territones  of  the  Gepids,  and  extenflo^  4^  ui« 
toads  oven  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
Imwght  Europeans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  more  for* 
tnidi^le  races  of  barbarians,  the  AVars  and  the  Turks,  whose  impor* 
tance  may  justify  a  short  Agression  on  their  origin. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  p03sesaed  the  mountains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  BaKkal  in  nortlxeastem  Asia.  Thence 
llhey  advanced  southward  under  a  monarch  named  Tdliin,  and  extended 
their  empire  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  separates  Corea  from  Japan. 
The  conqueror  took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,^  a  name  still  used  on 
tlie  coins  of  the  Turkish  sultan.    But  &e  prosperity  of  the  Avars  wa^i 
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not  of  long  duration ;  tbey  wore  aasailed  by  rivBl  tribes  from  ibe  nortll, 
and  at  the  same  time  muraased  by  ciril  wars  ;  while  thus  distresaed, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  new  horde,  called  Thitikhid  by  the  Chinese 
writers,  bat  known  to  the  Europeans  as' the  Turks.  The  Avars  were 
overthrown  by  these  new  competitors  for  empirOi  and  their  power  totally 
destroyed ;  but  dieir  name  was  taken  by  a  new  nation,  tbe  Ogors  or 
Yarchonites,  who  after  being  defeated  by  die  Turks,  migrated  toward 
Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.  They  chose  the  false  designation, 
because  me  name  of  the  Avars  was  still  formidable,  and  they  preserved 
it  on  account  of  the  terror  which  they  saw  it  produced. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original  Avars ; 
ihey  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were  engaged  in  work* 
ing  the  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those  ^ch  mmeral  districts. 
Their  skill  in  fabricating  armor  and  weapons  was  very  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  muc^ 
that,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their  Khakans  annually 
forged  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Thd-men,  they  asserted  their  independence,  and 
made  slaves  of  their  former  masters.  So  rapid  was  their  progress, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  Thd-men  and  his  successor  Dizaodl,  their 
empire  was  extended  from  the  Volga  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  They  were 
thus  brought  to  the  frontiers  of  the  B3rzantine  and  Persian  dominions, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  both,  by  their  occupation  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  silk-trade  was  carried. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  Nushl^pr^,  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sissanid  dynasty ;  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  won  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by  extirpating  tne  perni- 
cious system  of  policy  and  religion  which  his  predecessor  Kobad,  seduced 
by  an  impostor  named  Mazdidc,  had  patronised.  His  next  care  was  to 
g^ve  conndence  to  the  laboring  classes  by  judicious  laws  securing  ths 
rights  of  industry,  and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  administration  of 

i'ustice.  Having  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Persia, 
le  directed  his  attention  to  the  favorite  project  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  C3rr^8,'ana  perceiving  that  the  forces 
of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  mvaded  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a 

fowerful  army  (a.  d.  540).  His  victorious  career  was  checked  for  a 
rief  space  by  Belisarius,  but  after  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  that  geneni, 
he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with  alarming  rapidity.  Justinian,  in 
}us  distress,  repented  of  his  ingratitude ;  Beusarius  was  restored  t» 
command,  and  by  his  judicious  Exertions,  Nushirvdn  was  forced  to  re- 
turn across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  western 
Asia.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts^ 
inhabited  by  the  La:^,  the  Colchians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes, 
which  the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his  means,  a  naval  communication 
with  China  and  India ;  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  to  engage  in  a  doubtftd  contest  with  the  power 
of  Persia. 
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Tbe  pnmnces  of  Afiica  aad  Italy,  acquired  by  the  Ttlor  of  BeUstrius, 
were  nearly  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  tynxaj  of  his  sQcceaeortf. 
Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms ;  sad,  though  these 
barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  tbe  ^Ajhcaa  province  was  changed 
from  a  feitile  and  populous  cousUxy  into  a  savage  and  si}ent  desert 
Btili  more  dangerous  waa  the  revolt  of  the  G^hs  under  the  gallant 
Totila  (a.  d.  541),  who  in  a  very  brief  space  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Italy.  Finding  his  generals  successively  defeated,  Justinian  senjfc 
Belisaiiui^  to  the  theatre  of  hb  former  gloiy ;  but  he  neglected  to  simply 
ihe  hero  with  sufficient  forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Totila,  al« 
most  in  sight  of  the  imperial  army.  The  ci^  was  recovered  soon  after, 
and  the  old  general  gained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but  finding 
himself  unsupported,  ne  solicited  permissioii  to  retuin,  and  departed  fran 
Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  failure^  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
permitted  Antonina  to  extort  iiom  those  he  was  sent  to  defend  (a.  n. 
548).  Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  but  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  resisted  his  assaults, 
and  siqypoxted  the  imperial  interests  until  the  eunnch  Narses  was  sent 
into  the  peninsula  (a.  d.  552). 

Justiman  granted  to  this  favorite  what  he  had  denied  to  Belisarius,  a 
competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war;  allies  were  entreated  to 
send  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the  principal  bar* 
barous  tribea.  Thoa  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly  sought  to  bring  the 
Goths  to  an  engagement;  but  Totila  showed  equal  ardor  for  the  c<^baft, 
and  the  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome»  In  the  very 
oommencement  of  the  battle  the  Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by 
their  inmetuosity,  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  infantry,  that  they  wete 
sorronnded  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance. 
Totila,  hasting  with  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was  struck 
to  the  earth  mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fled  in  con* 
fitsion.,  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  imperial 
foreesi  especially  the  barbuian  mercenaries,  treated  the  city  more 
cruelly  than  the  Gothic  conquerors  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  the  cHi- 
aens  the*  ming^  horror  of  lust,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  bravest  of 
the  GoUis  retired,  after  their  defeat,  beyond  the  Po,  and  chose  Teiaa 
for  their  king.  War  was  of  course  renewed ;  but  in  a  fierce  batde, 
which  lasted  two  entke  days,  Teias  was  skdn,  and  the  power  of  the 
Ostrogoths  irretrievably  ruined.  Narses  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
fiom  we  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  sunmoned  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Allemans;  he  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter;  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  gratified  its  citiiens  by  the 
semblance  of  a  triun^.-  Italy  was  thus  reduced  to  a  Byzantine  prov* 
jnc«^  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna;^ and  Narses  himself,  the 
first  and  most  powexfol  ot  the  exarchs,  governed  the  whole  peninsula 
for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  meantime  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  defend  the  em- 
pire firom  the  dangeis  with  which  it  was  menaced,  by  an  invasion  of 
die  Bulgarians. .  ne.  gained  a  decinve  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
was  prevented  firom  improving  his  advantages  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
eourtieni.  The  Bulgarians  were  induced  to  retuin  beyond  me  Danube, 
bgr  the  payment  of  a  large  ranson  for  their  captjres;  and  Justinian 
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dldlttej  Ae^  gtalitade  6f  lin  subjects  for  accelerating' tbeir  departcrr^  bj 
the  tiffeal  of  placing  WAed  Teasels  in  the  Danabe,  This  was  the  last 
osmpaign  of  BeliaaHuB ;  1^  was  soon  aftidr  diagracedi  and'  imprisoned, 
ud^f  a  false  charge  of  Mason :  his  innocence  was  sobsequenflyprored, 
and  his  fr^om  restored,  but  gnef  and  resentment  Ikmried  him  to  th^ 
grare ;-  and  his  treaanr^s  were  seized  by  the  rspacions  emperor.  '  ESgbt 
mondiB  afteiward  Justinian  sunk  inio  the  tomb,  scalt^ly  r^gronied  b; 
Ms  subjools.  He  was  a  pious  and  diligent  sorereijgn,  nut  he  wantcu 
eneigy  to-  conitenti  against  the  vices  of  his  court  and  the  age.  His 
talents  as  a  legislator  smd  statesman  were  great ;  had  he  act^  on  hitt 
own  pnnciples,  he  would'  have  surpassed  Augustus,  but  he  yielded  his 
power  to  the  infamous  Theodora,  and  to  unworthy  ministers  who  abused 
his  oonfidiBAce,  and  oppressed  the  empire. 


SsCTion  HI.— }^  Establishment  of  the  Ciinl  L(tw. . 

l^AKLt  in  his  reign,  Justinian' directed  his  attemion  to  th^.  state  of  the: 
law  in  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of-digMing  ihto  a  ittii* 
fiDrm  code>  the  vast  naaaof  laws,  rules,  md  judicial  maxiois,  which  the 
vairioua  intensts  of  the  Rdmaris  and  Byaantines,  their  pcogr^s  in  ciY- 
ilfeiatiiMi,  amid' the  ine<mstanoy  of  their  ^ers,  had  produced,  durfng^tha. 
ooorse  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  He  saw  thait  the  multitude  of  onfi- 
nanoes  ooeasiened  eonfosion  and  disorder,  and  that  the  heap  of  i|icon- 
sijMent  decisions  and  regulations,  formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  justict 
went  astray^  and  iniqmty  found  avenues  for  escape;  The  executf^m  of' 
this  great  plan  was  not  ^worthy  of  the  design.  At  the  head  of  ^e  com- 
nussaoii  iq^pointed  to  l^epare  the  code  was  THbonian,  k  lawjret  df 
great  eminence,  but  unfoitunately  an  interested  flatterer  and  corrupt 
judge ;  accustomed  to  sell  justice,  he  ritered,  peiVerted,  or  suppresaed' 
nany  f»xceiient  laws.  He  f^quently  persuaded  i^e  emperor  to  destkvy, 
by  SHppleraentatry  e^cts  caMied  Novell^,  the  pnnciples.  of  right  which* 
had  beeft  previously  estttblished  in  the  Code  ahd>ihe  Digest. 

Justudan  commenced  with  the  Code.  In  an  edict,  dated- the  3d  of 
Pabfuary,  a;  d.  928^  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Con8tantmpp¥a,.he  de« 
chved  Us^  resolution  of  ^collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  meMythe 
laws  in  thetfaree  previous  codes  of  "Gregory,  tfermogentanus,  and  The- 
odosius,  bilt  also  Uidawa  that  had  been  published  by  imperial^  autltority 
since  the  formation'  of  the  Theodosian  code.  A  commission  of  ten  ein« 
iaent  lawysrs^  wi&  Tribonian  atitas  head,  was  charged  with  the'execo* 
tiatt'  of' this  tash.  They  weie  perioldtted'  to  suppress  repetitions,  to- re- 
move eonttadlctory  or  obsolete  laws,  fo  add  whaiT  was  neceasaty  fbr 
ezactaesS'Or  explbnatiOni  and'to  unite, under  on^  head.  What  was  ^read 
over  a  gtpait  variety  of  llMrs.  The' work  went  on-  so  tepidfy,  tlntt  inr 
little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing^  in  twelve  liooks,  aff- 
theimporiillaws  from  the  accession  of^the  Eknperor  AdHan«  was  retedy 
to^ajppear.';  Juaiinian  affi^ted^  ttie-  imperiid  sedtatttenew coui^tion' 
(iU  D.-flSQ),  ajid  traftsmitti^  it,'witk  a  saitablto  edict,  to^  Mennas;  the 
pNMofian  pmf^.  Inthis  edict  lie  congratulates  himself  and  the.ett-' 
pireon'havihg  found  eommis^on^  possesaing  sontuch  aeal;  ktowf* 
^dge^and  {b^ity ;  hci  gives  the  ooHteetknl  the  ftnr6e  «if  U^/indafi&inf 
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dial  die  new  cede  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  he 
commands  the  juvfect  to  have  this  made  known  throu^n  the  empire. 

A  more  extensive  and  difficult  work  remained,  to  couect  the  scattered 
monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence.^  Justinian  confided  this  task  ateo 
to  Tiibonian,  and  gave  him  the  p<)wer  of  nominating  his  fellow  com- 
missioners.^ Tribonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already 
aided  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Code,  four  professors  of  jurisprudence, 
and  eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen  com* 
missioners  ^ete  instructed  to  search  out,  collect,  and  put  in  order,  all 
that  was  really  useful  in  the  books  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  or  interpret  laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they 
were  permitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench, 
and  to  fix  doubtfid  cases  by  precise  definitions.  The  emperor  recom* 
mended  them  in  settling  any  point,  to  regard  neither  the  number  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  given  opinions  en  the  subject, 
but  to  be  guided'  solely  by  reason  and  equity.  Their  collection  was  to 
be  arranged  in  fifty  bookis,  having  aU  the  nuitter  arranged  under  their 
respective  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  account  of  its  or- 
deiiy  classification,  or  the  Pandects,  because  it  was  to  contain  all  the 
ancient  jurisprudence.*'  But  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  executed 
their  task  with  more  zeid  and  speed  than  exactness.  The  emperor 
himself  did  not  eiqpect  that  the  wotk  could  be  completed  in  less  than 
ten  years.  It  was*  neoessaiy  to  examine  carefhlly  more  than  two  thou- 
sand volumes ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and  reduce  into  order,  an  innume- 
rable number  of  decisions ;  to  reform  some  of  them,  to  reverse  others, 
sttd  to  classify  ike  whole.  But  Tribonian,  who  knew  that  in  enter- 
prises which  engage  the  vanity  of  princes^  the  delay  between  the  de- 
sigR  and  execution  i»  borne  widi  great  impatience,  hurried  on  the  work 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  533 j  Justinian  invested^  tins  coHeciioii 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects.  In  this  edict  he  states, 
ihat  the  enonnous  chaos  of  ancient  decisions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
twentieth  part,  without  the  omission  of  anything  essential,  so  that  the 
Older  and  brevi^  of  this  body  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  facility  with 
whichf  it  could  be  learned,  took  away  every  excuse  from  negligence  cfi 
igneraace. .  He  declares,  that  though  some  errors  may  have  crept 
into  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  their  number  is  very  limited ;  and 
he  asserts,  father  too  hastily,  that  it  contains  none  of  those  inconsistent 
deeisions  which  lawyers  cidl  antinomies,^  Should  any  point  be  found 
defident  and  obscure,  he  wills  diat  recourse  should  be  had  toihe  impe- 
rial authority,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  supply  or  inteipret  the 
laws.  \  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  ue  ancient  confusion,  by  diversity 
of  seBtimeiitSj  he  fbibids  all  commentary,  permitting  only  me  traasbi^ 
tion  of  the  laws  ii^  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  titles  and  p^atitles-^^ 
that  is  to  sfl^,  summaries  of  their  contents.-  He  foibids  tlie  usCof  ab^ 
brovialions'  in  transcribing  them,  declaring  that  the  copy  in  which  a 

*  From  m,  aU^  and  ^«;<(««au,  to  con/otn.  The  fifty  Ixioks  of  the  Fandeets  are 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  twentr-three  titles,  which  contain  nine  thpnsand  one 
hundred  and  twentf -three  laws,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  ita  author. 

f  Wwrn-wn^  coMkvryUi,  and  j^^vf,  tov. 
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contraction  was  found  should  be  held  of  no  authority,  and  that  the  traji* 
scriber  should  be  punished  for  forgery.  All  other  laws  are  declared  to 
be  abrogated,  and  are  even  forbidden  to  be  cited  In  the  tribunals  ;  and 
the  judges  are  ordered  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Digest  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  edict.  The  emperor  enjoins  the  three  i>rstorian 
pnefects  to  publish  the  Digest  in  their  several  governments,  and  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  this  meritorious  revolu- 
tion effected  during  his  third  consulate,  in  order  that  a  year,  which 
heaven  had  blessed  by  a  peace  with  Persia,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
should  witness  the  completion  of  this  great  edifice  of  the  laws,  as  a 
holy  and  august  temple,  in  which  justice  should  pronounce  her  oracles. 

While  the  commissioners  labored  at  the  Digest,  t^e  emperor  charged 
Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare(^  elementary  work 
on  jurisprudence,  in  fqur  books^  as  an  introduction^  the  study  of  lawj 
This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation  is- far  the  most  valuable  part;  it 
was  finished  and  published  a  little  before  the  Digest,  and  was  named 
the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus  simplified,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects, 
and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian  published  more 
than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts^  and  when  the  great  collections 
began  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfecti<ms  were 
discovered  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  ^  new  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  the  result  of  its  labors  was  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  received  the  imperial  sanction,  November  16,  534,  by  an 
edict  abrogating  the  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of  adding, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  constitutions  as  he  shouM 
judge  necessary Jl  These  were  called  Novels^  they  limit,  extend,  and 
in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  that  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  and  favor,  rather  than  by  reason  and  equity. 
These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only 
ninety-eight  have  the  force  of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volume 
in  the  last  year  of  Justinian's  reign. 

This  code  was  supplanted  in  &e  east  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek  con- 
stitutions of  later  emperors.  In  the  west,  Illyria  was  the  only  province 
by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overdirow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
afibrded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction  into  Italy.  The  Code,  was, 
however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes 
became  master  of  Ravenna.  Aiter  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  the 
Lombard  iiu^narchy,  he  searched  Italy  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Justinian's 
legislation  ITit  remained  concealed  until  the  twelfUi  century,  when  a 
copy  of  the  Digest  was  found  on  the  capture  of  Amalfi  by  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire  11.^  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.^  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Ravenna,  and  a  collection 
was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy.  '  Such 
were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated  body  of  legislation, 
the  source  of  the  ci^Jav  throughout  Europe,  and  the  great  guide  to 
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dw  BMMt  oiTilbed  mitioas  in  sopplyiiig  the  defects  o^  their  seyeral  legal 
syttems. 

Sbctiok  If .— J92ifo}y  ofi%«  SUk  Trade.— Introduction  of  the  Silkworm  into 

Ewrope. 

ScLK  mB  kaown  m  an  article  of  cmiimenie,  aaA  exteniively  wed  in 
the  wetftem  wodd  kmg  before  the  insect  that  producee  ttds  preioioM 
vAatance,  and  whose  nature  was  tmknowli,  was  bnmght  for  tiie  first 
tune  to  Conslniitino|de. ,  No  one  before  the  age  of  JmSbiian  had  even 
oanlevplafeod,  snoh  an  entMprise.  It  waa  onfy  by  long  and  painAd 
^mniey8.thtoiigh:the  dangerous  and  diffieoit  wilda  of  central  Asia,  that 
ajntechandise  could  be  procared^  which  the  progress  of  wealth  tand 
luxury  iisndered  afanosi  indispsnsable  to  the  ciiinaed  nations  of  Bnrope, 
Aaia»  and.Afiriea^  that  aunoondedihe  Mediterraneany  The  Assyriana 
and  Medes,  in  the  early^ages,  had  kmg  a  monopoly  or '^s  ceianierce ; 
and  JuMee  we  find  thitt  garnwnto  of  wrought  silk  are  usiu&y  called 
Median  robea  by  the  ancient  wrileraA  In  this  traffic  they  were  sac* 
c^eeded  by  the; Persians,  who  attached!^  great  imixNrtance  to  tl^  trade, 
aAd  neglecting  nothing  that  could  4eep  it  eaehisiYbly  in  their  hands. 
Yipom  them  the  Gcnek  and  Syrian  merbhania  of  Aida  purchased^e  sfflt 
W^u^  they  trtespoKled  into  the  weatenn  eeanttieitf .  Passing  through 
aach  a  muaher  of  handa,  it  waa  of  course  sduce  and  dear.  Dmiag 
Jaatinian's  reign^  the  Byzaaitiaes,  or>  aa  they  atill  called  thepiseWea,  the- 
Bomans,  were  eager  to  free  thema^Tes  -from  timr  dqiendanceon  the 
Peksians  for  the  supply  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
by  {Mffchasing  from  otiber  Asiatic  natioiia,  and  by  making  exertioni  to 
open  a  direct  ooauBunicatkni  with  the  country  m  which  we  ailk  is  pro* 
dnced.^  Their  ignorance  of  geograf^y  waa  a  gieat  impediment  to  their 
snocMs ;  they  had  rery  yagae  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  ra- 
gieHs  whoe  this,  desirable  commodity  waa  piDcmed.  They  contented 
th«BiaelTea  wiA  looa^y  deacribing  it  w  part  of  India,  oraonle  reiy  re- 
OMile  country  iniuaalem  Asia. 

.  A  lew  modem  writers  hnve  been  misled  by  die  inaecuracy  cf  the 
Byaaaline  historians  into  the  belief  thai,  the  country  which  saqpplied 
tLa  ancient  woild  with  sdk  was  the  Pnajiib^  and  the  districts  of  north* 
ana  India  a^laeeat  to  Perma,  regiona  where  sflk  has  neter  yet  been 
ploAiiced  in  autteient  abundance  to  Ibm  aa  avticle  ctf  cuDnnneree.  On 
the  contrary^  the  curonmatancea  related  vespeoting  Serica,  the  $Sk* 
gsawing  coimtry,  are  nianifea^y  applicable  to  no  place  bat  China, 
wher^  ailk  ia  styi  produced  more  pleiitifiilly  iian  in  any  other  pait  o( 
the  ^oild.  Indeed  the  very  name  Seiea  ippeara  to  hare  been  derived 
fiann  this,comniadilyf  for  iSe,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  provincial 
dialects,  Ser,  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  ailkwormi..  We  also  find 
the  SinaB  identified  with,  the  Seres  by  the  ancient  geographers,  and  we 
know  that  Sn^  at  Chtn^  has  been  always  the  naae  given  to  China  by 
the  nations  of  wnatetn  Asia/'  In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has 
been  tnade  of  thi&  embassy  setit  Atna  £ke  Romans  to  the  Chinese,  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  proof  of 
the  ctxmmerciai  re}ati<ma  betweten  this  ancient  enmnre  and  the  weMem 
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world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  roYOlutionft  iii  the  Peniaa 
and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese  histories.* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans  of 
merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  seacoast  cfi  Syria.  The  Per- 
sians who  supplied  the  Romans,  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the 
Sogdiaos,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  thnr  traific  was  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  sad  the  Turks,  who  succeasirely  con- 
quered dittt  industrious  people..  But  the  difficulties  of  ^e  road  between 
the  Sogdian  ciqpital,  Mftracanda  {Samatqand),  and  the  first  Chinese 
city  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  efforts  for. opening  a  new 
and  less  perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuooessM.  From 
the  time  they  passed  the  Jaxartes,  the  enterprising  SogdiandQ^  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  intervening 
deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have  always  con- 
sidered the  citUDeki  and  traveller  as  objects  of  htwiul*  rapine  .J 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  expense  of  the  magnificent  m»ec- 
tacles  with  which  Julius  Csssor  sought  at  once  to  dalzzle  and  conciliate 
the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  varied  page^ts  with 
a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with 
equal  wonder  and  admiration.  (^In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
tninsit,'  the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the  caravans  had  to .  tvaverse, 
aod,  probably*  the  lunited  supply  of  silk  in  China  itself^  this  aittele  bora 
a  very  high  price  in  Romet  and  was  ofken  add  for  ita  weight  in  gold.'^ 
Silken  dresses  were  esteemed  too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and^ 
were  appropristed  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rsak  and  opulence.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passsd  enacting, 
that  *'  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  sttk  dress.^  Tins 
might,  however,  have  been  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sumptuary  oidi- 
naace,  fbr  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  silk,  that^  on 
account  of  its  being  the  excretion  of  a  worm,  several  religious  bodies 
in  the  East,  but  more  especially  the  Mohammedans,  consider  it  aa  un- 
clean dress.  Indeed,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  6iU  the  Sonnite  doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  en- 
tirely of  silk,  can  not  offer  up  the  daily  phiyers  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

The  profli^ipate  and  effraninate  Heliogabalus  was  die  finrt  of  the  R<^ 
man  emperem  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk;  and,  in  conspe* 
qoence  of  hia  exaAiple,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general 
auKMig  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provin* 
ces*  It  seems  pr^bahloy  also,  that  the  price  of  the  article  had  dimm- 
ished  in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the  maritime^ 
route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of  by  caravans  through  ibe  arid  dee* 
etta  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan.    Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  aa 

*  The  Anoenians  call  the  Chinese  Jenkf  and  China  Jenuidn.  Their  relations 
ynittt  this  cofantry  ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  onr  era.  About 
that  time  a  Chinese  colony  was  established  in  Annenia.  The  chief  of  this  colony 
was  probably  one  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  th^Huns :  driven  irom  his  cooatiy 
by  civil  wars,  he  at  first  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Aideshir^  the  founder  of  the 
Skssanid  dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
about  A.  D.  260^  by  Tiridates,  the  Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Juron.  This  personage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the  foonder 
of  the  family  of  the  Memigoniansy  who  ate  justly  celebrated  in  Aimeaian  histoiy* 
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amlMssador  horn  <me  of  the  Antooines  came  to  their  remote  eoantry  for 
the  purpose  of  coacluding  a  oommercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  oriental  commodities  became  both 
plentiful  and  cheap  mider  and  after  their  d3ma8ty.  Ammianns  Marcel* 
linns  informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (a.  d.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn 
eyen  by  the  lower  classes. 

t     After  the  restoration  of  a  natixe  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the  Sassan- 
ides,  and  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Constantinople^  a 
long  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the  Persian  so'^ereigns,  whadeenH 
'ed  themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
jByzantine  en^erors,  who  wished  themselves  to  be  considered  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.     The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
^the  Pensians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  merchsiits,  who 
^were  forced  to  import  oriental  commodities  by  &e  tedious  and  danger- 
ous navigation  of  the  Red  sea.    Until  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tiouy  the  Red  sea,  or  Yam  Suph,'^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
^universally  dreaded  by  voyagers..    The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  sig- 
•  nificantly  named  by  the  Arabs  Bab^l'Mandeh^  ot^  **  the  gate  of  tears  f 
'.and  it  was  a^  common  proverb  with  eastern  sailors,  **  Yam  Snph  is  a 
double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year  that  you  can^  not 
get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  can  not  get  out  of  it."    But  the  Per* 
sians  were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  superiority ;  having  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  or  cut  off  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  l^  land  to  China  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  their  kingdom^  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and 
Sogdians.     These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the 
price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whose  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were  thrown 
out  oi  employment  and  nearly  ruined^ 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager,  not  only  to  obtain  a  fall  and  certain 
suj^ly  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but 
soUcitotts  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of 
his  enemies,  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  ally  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Abyssinia^to  wrest  some  pordoa  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians^ 
In  this  attempt  he  failed ;  but  when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  un- 
foreseen event,,  attained  his  great  object  of  procnring  his  subjects  an 
abundant  supply  of  silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 
<  Two  Persian  monks  having  been  employed  as  Christian  missionaries 
by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in  India,  pursued 
their  evangelical  labors  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  remote  coun- 
try of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.  o.  551).  There  they  observed  the  la- 
bors of  the  silkworm,  the  mode  in  which  these  animals  were  fed  on  the 
mulberry-leaf;  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of 
insect  transformation,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect 
oo<x>ons«  Without  such  knowledge,  the  mere  possession  of  tl^  insects 
would  have  been  useless ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- 
caterpillar  is  undergoing  its  changes  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
toe  and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  the 

«  That  is,  « the  Sta  of  Wesds^'* 
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healdi  also  of  the  insect  and  the  sabsequent  perfection  of  the  silk  de- 
pends upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
before  the  animal  attains  its  fall  growth.  The  Chinese  calculate  th^ft 
the  same  number  of  insects  whi^h  would,  if  they  had  attained  the  fuJL 
size  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,  produce  twenty-five  ounces 
of  silk,  would  produce  only  twenty  ounces  if  their  growth  occupied 
twenty-eight  days,  ^nd  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  ^aysl  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  accelerate  their  growth,  they  supply  the  insects  with  fresh  food 
every  half  hour  during  the  first  day  of  Uieir  existence,  and  then  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow  older.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  as  an  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  theology,  that  the  sub- 
stanpe  on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar  feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  mtil- 
berry-tree ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this 
useful  species,  has  so  ordained  it/ that  no  other  insect  will  partake  of 
the  same  food  ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  the  monks 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information  they  had  ac- 
quired to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promises 
of  that  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  those  wonderful  insects  to  whose  labors  man  is  so  much  indebt- 
ed. (^Th^y  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission  by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  > they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.  Having  returned  safe 
to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  mulberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they 
soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
where  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolize  this  source  of  profit,  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade,  A  singular  circumstance 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century  closed,  the  Turks,  descending 
from  the  Altaian  mountains,  conquered  Sogdiana.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple had  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  at* 
tribttted  to  the  comniercial  jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained 
of  their  losses  to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  khakan,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
celebrated  Nushirvan.  .  It  was  obviously  unwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the  Oxus; 
and  Nushirvto  wasy-hesides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
China,  through  the  Persian  gulf.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  ofifers 
of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  ail  their  goods,  and  committed  them 
to  the  flames.  The  khakan  next  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  II., 
who,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  reached  Constantinople  (a.  d.  571),  just 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  silkworm ;  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk 
of  their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures 
already  rivalled  those  of  China..  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  carrying 
trade  declined ;  it  was  totally  annihilated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  a  fanatic  insurgent,  in  China^  murdered  the  foreign  mei- 
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chaifts,  and  cut  down  the  mulberry-trees,  u>  destaroy  the  silk  thai 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  nearly  six  hundred  years,  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Enropeans 
who  possessed  the  silkworm:  at  length.  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily^  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some  persona 
skilled  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories 
at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread 
into  Italy,  Spain, and  France;  but  in  most  of  these  countries  the  man^- 
ufacture  was  long  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  the  production  of 
the  raw  material.  France  owes  her  present  superiority  in'  the  trade  to 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry  IV^  who  made  e^ctenaire  nurseries  of 
mulberry  plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  till  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing plantations «  James  L  endeavored  to  introduce  the  ptoduction 
of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  England ;  since  his  time  the  experiment  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Similar  triab  have  also  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result 
has  not  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

f 

Section  V. — The  Monarchy  of  the  Franks  under  Ike  Merovingian  DynoMy* 

Thk  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul,  under  a  chief  named 
Merewig,*  from  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name  Merovingian.f 
His  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,|  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slav6 
of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers occasioned  a  revolt ;  Hilderik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius, 
or  GHes,  proclaimed  king.  After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  was 
restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
quillity. Hlodowigl  was  the  next  ^vereign  :  his  harsh  Germsln  name' 
was  softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodqvecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the 
nxxiem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (M.,  n.  481),  Clovis  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year  J^e  ard6r  of  youth  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to  foreign  conquests'^  for 
the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,,  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, continually  attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who 
sought  admission  into  the  Belgic  colony.  Clovis  found  it  necessaiy  to 
enlarge  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Roman  provipce.  Near  Soissons 
he  encountered  Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  Tival,  Egidius,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, ' 
hut  ihajL  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit  ;  Alaric  II.,  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovis,  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded » 

The  conqueror  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  age,  and 
the  neighboring  princes  eagerly  sought  his  alliance :  he  chose  for  his 
queen,  Hlodohilde,^  or  Clotilda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  fiurgun- 
dians.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian  ;  she  labored  earnestly  to  convert  her 
husband,  and  especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  en- 

*  Mere-wig,  ernvnent  warrior, 

t  The  other  Franks  were  named  Ripe-Warians ;   that  Is,  inhabitants  of  the 
bunks  of  the  Rhine. 
%  Hilde-rik,  hoid  in  comhai,  Q  Hlodo-wig^ /amoa«  vtarrior. 

i  Biodo-lMe,  brOiiaint  and  noble. 
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daagered  by  an  inyasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called 
the  Allemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  victory  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d.  496).  He  gave 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round  while  he  himself 
slept  after  dinner,,  a  gift  very  characteristic  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt  that 
he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new  dominions.  Soon  afterward  he 
undertook  new  conquests*  Advancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabmn 
(OrUans),  he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreadmg  everywhere  the  terror  of 
his  name.  fThe  Bretons,  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  consented  with- 
out reluctimce  to  a  change  of  mastera.  Clovis,  having  traversed  their 
oountry,  entered  Aqiiitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  "  leaving,"  as  the  cotem- 
porary  historian  says,  **  nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  but  the  soil, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away.|) 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  fiie.  Rhine  to  Hie 
Pyrenees^  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  but  its  security  was  very  uncer- 
tain. Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met  nothing  but  submis- 
sion from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul/;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
passed  onward,  his  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  retaining  no 
more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel. 
Neither  was  the  Prankish  monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers;  his 
army  was  composed  of  freemen,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  despotic 
rule.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  his  share,  of  the  booty,  and  nothing 
more.^  When  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  as- 
sembled, they  abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused 
to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual  force.f 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.  d.  511),  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  four  sons,  Hildebert^  (Child^ebert),  Hlodomer|  (Chlodomer), 
Hlodher^  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,^  who  resj>ectively  occupied  the 
capitab  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz*  This  distribution  gave 
rise  to  a  new  geoKraphical  division ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse,, and  the  Moselle,  received  the  name  of  Oster-rike,**  since 
corrupted  into  Austrasia;  and  the  country  between  the  Mouse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean,  was  named  Ni-oster-hke,tt  or,  as  it  was  latinized, 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  famishes  as  with  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject. 
"  About  this  time  the  army  of  Clovis  pillaged  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
houses.  ^  His  soldiers  had  taken  away,  from  one  of  the  cathedrals,  a  vase  of  sur- 
prising Bize  and  beauty.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  sent  a  messenger  to  reclaim 
it.  To  this  man,  the  king  said, '  Follow  me  to  Soissons,  where  the  plunder  will 
be  shared,  and  should  chance  give  me  the  vase,  I  will  do  what  your  prelate  re- 
quires.' When  they  reached  Soissons,  they  went  to  the  place  where  the  plunder 
was  piled,  and  the  king  said, '  I  entreat  you,  my  brave  warriors,  to  give  me  this 
vase  in  addition  to  my  share.'  Upon  this,  a  presumptuous  soldier  exclaimed, 
^  YoQ  shall  have  nothing  but  the  portion  assigned  you  by  lot.'  " 

t  The  historian  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  says,  "  AAer  this,  Clotaire  and 
Childebert  (sons  of  Clovis)  formed  the  design  of  marching  against  the  Burgundi- 
ans.  Their  brother,  Theodoric,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  but 
the  Franks  who  followed  him,  said  unanimously, '  If  you  will  not  join  your  broth- 
ers, we  will  quit  you,  and  choose  another  leader.' " 
I  Hilde-berlh,  IniUiaiU  warrior.  0  Hlodo-mer,  aUbraitd  chirf, 

i  Hlod-her,  ceUbrated  and  excellent,         IT  Theod-e-rik,  brave  among  the  peopU* 
—  That  is,  Eastern  kingdom,  tt  That  is,  Northeattem  kingdom. 
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Nemtria.    All  that  was  not  comprised  in  this  dirision,  belonged  not  to 
iha  Meiotingian  Pnuika,  but  retained  its  ancient  name  of  6a^.  ^~} 

Ghlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  Gmidnmer,*  Mng  of  the 
Burgundians^  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Vienne^A.  d.  9^2),  Ghlod- 
omer was  slain^  hn^  'Dieodoric  gained  a  decisive  yictory,  and  added 
the  Burgdndian  kingdom  to  his  own  domimons.  Clotilda  took  the 
guardianship  of  her  infant  grandchildren,  but  ^e  favor  she  showed  to 
^e  three  sons  of  Chlodomer  provoked' the  resentment  of  Childebert, 
king  of  Paris..  He  secretly^ proposed  to  his  brother  Clotaire,  that  they 
should  secure  the  persons  of  the  young  princes,  shave  their  heads,! 
and  divide  their  dominicms.  Glotaire  readily  joined  in  ^e  project,  and 
put  the  two  eldest  of  his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  savea  by  faithful 
servants,  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and  entering  into  a  mon- 
-asteiry,  spent  a  life  of  celibacy. |     Ten  years  after  this  event,  Theodoric 

*  Gimdn-mer,  pacific  and  great, 

f  **  The  brothers  joined  their  forces  at  Veaenincia,  a  place  situated  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  t^ave  battle  to  GKindnmer.  The  Burgundian 
haying  taken  to  flighl  with  his  army,  Chlodomer  pnrsued  him,  and  when  he  was 
at  a  distance  from  his  friends,  the  Bnrgondians,  imitating  the  signals  of  the  FraakSy 
exclaimed, '  Come  this  way,  we  are  thine.'  He  believed  them,  and  sparred  h^s 
horse  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  They  snnonnded  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
ibdng  it  on  a  pike,  displayed  it  to  their  pursuers." — Gregory  of  Tours. 
.  %  To  shave  the  head  was  the  form  of  dethroning  a  sovereign  at  this  period. 
Among  the  early  Franksj  the  ciowa  of  hair  was  as  mneh  a  symbol  of  royalty  as 
the  crown  of  gold. 

I  The  account  given  of  this  transaction  by  Gregory  of  Tonrs  is  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted.  **  Clotaire  readily  adopted  his  brother's  project,  and  came  to  Paris. 
Childebert  had  kbead^  spread  a  report  that  be  and  his  brother  had  agreed  to  in- 
.veit  their  nephews  with  royalty,  and  they  sent  -a  messenger  to  Clotilda,  then  re- 
aiding  in  the  same  city,  who  said, '  Send  your  .giandehUdcen^  thai  they  amy  be 
raised  to  the  throne.'  She,  joyous,  and  knowing  n<)thing  of  the  plot,  after  having 
made  the  children  eat  and  drink,  sent  them  to  their  uncles,  saying, '  Go,  children, 
I  will  believe  that  my  son  is  not  lost,  when  I  see  you  on  the  throne.' .  When  the 
.ehiUren  came  to  their  ancles,  they  were  taken  and  separated  from  their  servants 
and  governors.  Thea  they  shut  them  up  apart,  the  children  in  one  place,  and  tlie 
attendants  in  another.  When  this  was  done,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  sent  Area- 
dins  (one  of  their  officers  J,  to  the  queen,  with  a  scissors  and  drawn  sword.  When 
he  eame  into  her  presence,  showing  her  these,  he  said,  *  Thy  sons,  our  lords,  de- 
ahre  to  know  thy  pieasnre,  gracious  queen,  respecting  the  manner  in  ii^hich  they 
shoold  treat  the  children*  Order  either  their  hair  or  their  throats  to  be  cut.'  Am- 
toanded  by  these  words,  and  enraged  at  beholding  the  scbsors  and  naked  sword, 
the  queen  gave  vent  to  her  wrath^  an^  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  so  trou- 
bled Was  her  mind,  imprudently  replied,  ^  If  they  are  not  to  reign  like  their  father, 
I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  shave^.'  Then  Arcadius  returned  promptly  to 
those  who  sent  him,  and  said, '  You  may  persevere;  the  queen  approves  what  yon 
have  begun,  and  her  will  is,  that  you  complete  your  prqject.'  Immediately,  Clo- 
taire, tiJdng  the  eldest  of  the  children  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
stabbing  him  under  the  shoulder,  put  him  cruelly  to  death.  His  brother,  terrified 
at  the  scene,  threw  Mmself  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  and  kissing  his  knees,  ex- 
claimed, '  Help  me,  my  good  father,  let  me  not  be  murdered  like  my  poor  brother.' 
Then,  Childebert,  melting  into  tears,  said  to  Clotaire,  '  Oh  I  I  entreat  you,  my 
very  dear  brother,  have  5ke  kindness  to  spare  this  child's  life ;  if  you  consent  to 
■pare  him,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  demand.'  But  Clotaire,  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  reproaches,  said, '  Thrust  the  child  away,  or  you  shall  die  in  bis  stead, 
for  you  were  the  first  to  urge  me  to  this  deed,  though  you  now  shrink  from  its 
completion.'  Then  Childebert,  alarmed,  pushed  the  child  over  to  Clotaire,  who 
struck  Ills  dagger  into  the  boy's  side,  and  slew  him  on  the  body  of  bis  brother. 
Afterward  they  murdered  the  servants  and  tutors.  When  they  were  dead,  Clotaire 
mounted  his  horse,  without  showing  any  compunction  for  the  murder  of  his 
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died,  and  was  ancceedad  by  his  son,  Thaodobe^rt,*  wh^  laak  tbd  titia  tf 
king  of  Austrasia:  Hia  unglea  attempted  to  depiiTe  Tkeodobeit  of  hia 
dotmniona,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  diaplay  of  his  power,  tkey 
turned  their  arma  againat  Spain,  laid  waate  Arragon,  Biacay.  and  Catar 
Ionia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragoaaa,  ^^  weire  only  indneed 
to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a  r^lic  which,  in  thai 
auperstitioua  age,  waa  deemed  an  invaluable  treaayre. 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople ;  Jnatiniaii  «i)Br 
deavored  to  win  hia  friendahip,  by  the  ceaaion  of  the  Aoininid  ckima 
which  the  empire  retained  over  Provenca,  but  the  Auatraaian  monarch 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Totila,  the  emperor'a  enemy,  oropaed  the 
Alpa,  and  quickly  aubdued  the  greater  part  of  nonhem  Itaiy<  AJ^  hia 
return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated 
vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  isaue  a  medal,  on  whicn  he  atyl^  hink- 
aelf  Conqueror  of  the  Franks.  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  thia  ar- 
rogance, that  he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace, 
and  assail  Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  thia  daring  enterpriae  waa  finia- 
trated  by  his  sudden  death ;  he  waa  killed  by  the  fkll  of  a  tree  (a.  n. 
548),  while  hunting  the  wild  buffalo,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  paaaionately  addicted. 

Theodobaldt  succeeded  to  the  Austraaian  throne,  but  died  after  an  ior 
j[loriouB  reign  of  aeven  years.  Childebert  aoon  f([^owed  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  thus  Cbtaire  acquired  tfa»  sole,  but  not  the  undiaturbed  posseasion 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His  own  son,  Chramnd,^  headed  a  revoh 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put  to 
death,  with  his  entire  fainily,|  by  command  of  hia  cruel  father.  The 
chroniclera  add,  that  Clotaire  died  the  next  year  (a.  d.  561),  at  Com- 
peigne,  on  the  anniveraary  of  his  aon's  deaib,  and  at  the  preciae  hour 
of  uie  horrid  hutchery. 

,  Clotaire  left  four  aons — Charibert,^  GontraBi»ir  Chilperic,**  and  Sigee 
bert,tt  who  shared  hia  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that  followed, 
ia  principally  remarkable  for  the  troublea  oocaaioned  by  the  crimea  of 
two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  thb  wives  of  Siggbert 
and  Chilperic.  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way  to  the  throne  by  mur- 
dering Galswintha,  the  aiater  of  her  rival ;  and  the  jealouay  between 

nephews,  and  retired  with  Childebert  to  the  saburtis.  The  qaeen  Clotilda,  having 
placed  the  bodies  on  a  bier,  conducted  them,  with  litanies,  sacred  songs,  and  pio- 
foond  grief,  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Peter^s.  where  they  were  buried  together.  One 
was  ten  years  old,  and  the  other  six.  The  third  son,  named  Clodoajd,  waa  savefl 
bv  the  interference  of  some  brave  men,  called  barons.  Renouncing  his  earthly 
kingdom,  he  became  a  clerk,  and,  persisting  in  good  works,  finally  received  priest's 
orders.  The  two  kings  shared  among  them  the  inheritance  of  Clodo^er." 
'    *  Theode-bert,  vei^  brUliani  among  the  people, 

f  Theode-bald,  vi^onnu  above  all,  t  Hram,  warlike, 

n  <*The  two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement,  the  count  of  the  Bretons 
ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  flight ;  after  which  Hram  (Chramnd)  began  to  fly  tow- 
ard the  ships  he  had  prepared  on  the  sea,  but,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  wife  and  children,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  father's  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
bound.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Clotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughters,  should  be  burned.  They  shut  them  up  in  a 
poor  hut,  where  Hram,  extended  on  a  bench^  was  strangled ;  they  then  set  fire  to 
the  house,  and  it  was  consumed  with  all  its  inmates."— ^re^ory  cf  TOttrt. 
§  Hari-bert,  glorume  in  the  arrmf,  %  Gont-ram,  gtnertme  man, 

**  Hilpe-rik,  brain  in  eonAai,  jf  6ighe*bert,  gkmm  conquerwr^ 
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two  ambitious  and  unprincipled  women  was  aggravated,  on  o4e  side, 
by  the  dfssire  of  revenge,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing her  dignity,  when  she  was  changed  from  a  mistress  into  a  wife. 
During  thetong  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread,  it  is  difi- 
eok  to  distinguish  ipything  but  murders  and  assassinauens,  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  the  time.  Fredegonda  pitocured  the  death  of  Sigebert, 
and  afterward  of  Chilperic  and^  his  two  sona,  being  chiefly  enraged 
.  jigainst  Merovde,*  who  had  mamed  Brunilda. 

Cbildebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  &ithery.Sigebert,  and  that  of 
his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Brunilda,  he  maintained  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredegonda^  and  her  young  son, 
Clotaire :  but  he  died  early,  leaving  two  children  to  divide  his  distract- 
ed dominions*..  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred 
they  had  provoked  by  remonstrating  against  her  crimes,  and  after  a 
.  dreary  scene  of  confusion,  France  was  again  united  into  a  single  mon- 
archy, under  Clotaire  11%,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.  d.  613). 
His  first  care  was  to  punish  Brunilda,  the  ancient  en^my  of  his  mother 
and  his  house :  she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  caniel, 
to  the  derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched  car- 
cass to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers.^ 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputation ; 
but  his  admmistiation  was  deficient  in  vigor,  and  during  his  reign  sev- 
eral encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power,  by  the  ambitious 
nobles.  His  son,  Dagobert  l.,t  succeeded  (a.  d.  628),  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  :  he'  died,  after  a  feeble  and  dissolute  reign 
(a.  d.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as  a  saint.f 

The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty ;  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy,  as  dukes  of' 
Austrasia^  Pepin  D'Heristal^  the  greatest  of  these  nominal  ministers, 
and  real  monarchs,  governed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive 
kings.  Ailer  his  death  .(a.  d.  714),  his  power  descended  to  his  grand- 
«  son,  Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  thus  singur 
larly  appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  y^i  sixteen.    Karl,||  the 

•A 

'*     *  Merfr^jg„  <n>«^  ioarrior,  t  Dago-bert,  briUiani  as  tk$  (ioy* 

t  The  cause  of  his  canonizatioa  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  supentitioo^ 
ef  the  age.  Audoald,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  while  on  an  embassy  in  Sicily,  was  ml- 
racnloiuly,  as  he  declared,  informed  of  the  king's  death  by  a  holy  hendit  named 
Jolui.  Thjs  pious  anchoret  said^  **  While  I  was  asleep  last  night,  an  old  man 
vith  a  long  beard  bad^  me  get  up,  and  pray  for  the  scail  of  King  Dagobert,  wlio 
was  on  the  point  of  death.  X  arose,  and  looking  through  the  window  of  ipy  hes- 
mitage,  I  saw,'  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  host  of  devi]?  carrying  the  king's  soul 
to  hell.  'The  unfortunate  soul,  grievously  tormented,  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Mar- 
lls,  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Denis.  At  his  cries,  the  spirits  of  these  holy  martyrs 
teceaded  ficom  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  d^vered  the 
king's  soul^  and  bore  it  Jip  with  them  through  the  air,  singing  the  canticle  of  Dsr 
vid,  O  Lord^  how  happy  ts  the  man  that  thovk  hojit  chosenJ'  ^udoald  recital  this 
relation  to  the  king's  chancellor,  on  his  return,  by  whom  it  was  entered  in  t|ie 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  Dagobert  enrolled  among  the  number  of  saints.-^ 

IIU^  robust. 
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nstaral  son  of  Pepin^  better  known  in  history  hy  the  name  of  Chailes 
Martelf  set  aside  this  absurd  arrangement,  and  succeeded  to  more  than 
his  father's  power.  His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgon- 
dians,  Frisians,  &c.,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious :  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of 
France  (a.  d.  732),  between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  IIL  (o 
abdicate  (a.  d.  752),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  from  the  descendants  of  Clovis. 

Section  VI. — The  Lombard  Monarchy, 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  firontiers  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  check  on  the 
insolence  of  the  Gepids.  While  these  barbarous  tribes  were  engaged 
in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  when  Alboin 
became  head  of  the  LK>mbard  tribes,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepide,  purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe 
of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor, 
Justin  XL,  unwisely  abandoned  the  Gepids  to  their  fate ;  Cunimund, 
their  monarch,  hasted  to  encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the 
Avars,  but  he  fell  in  the  field  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his 
nation,  and  his  scull  was  formed  into  a  drinking  vessel  by  his  baibarous 
enemy.  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  kin?,  becamo  the  ^ 
prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepida 
were  incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received  a 
large  share  of  the  spoils ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  resigned 
to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher  object ;  fifteen 
years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under  Narses  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and  to  stimulate  their 
ardor,  produced  some  of  its  finest  fruits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his 
designs  became  known,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  Che 
neighboring  Slavonic  and  German  tribes.  Havinc;  made  every  prepar 
•ration  for  the  expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  dieur  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  failed  in  the  con- 
quest  of  Italy.  i 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  prqjecte  of 
the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumelioosly  removed  from  his 
post  by  the  Empress  Sophia ;  and  Longinus,  a  person  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stead.  Alboin  met  no 
army  to  oppose  him  the  field  ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resisi 
his  progress ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called,  Pavia,  almosi 
alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  detained  him  three 
years  before  its  walls.  It  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure 
of  hunger ;  Alboin  threatened  a  general  massacre^  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  stumble  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  tnis  omen  to  warn  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  assured  the  tremr 
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bling  mullitiide  of  pardon  and  safety.  Before  be  eodd  regulate  the 
af  airs  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  eaaily  won,  Alboin  fell  a  Tictioa  to  the 
revenge  of  hie  Wife.  One  erening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the 
skull  of  her  father  Cunimund,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a  gob« 
let,  filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she  should  rejoice 
)  with  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment,  simply  replied,  "  Let 
the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ;"  but  she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and,  by  infamous  means,  procured  two  officers  of  the  household  to  mur- 
der ber  husband  (▲.  d.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation 
of  the  pe<^le  to  fly  with  her  paramour  to  the  court  of  Raa^enna,  where 
she  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner 
of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen  king 
after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  oi  the  nation ;  but  at 
^e  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic.  His  cruelty 
gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distate  for  royalty,  that  after  his  death,  they 
changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of  some  impor- 
tant city.  During  this  period,  they  made  several  eflforts  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were  invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks ; 
in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  generally  successful,  adding  con- 
siderably to  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  other  provinces  dependant  on  the  Greek  empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose  Autharis,  son  of 
Clepho,  for  their  sov^eign.  He  established  a  perfectly  feudal  mon- 
arcfay,  assigning  their  dutchies  to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal 
dignity ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  Uieir  possessions  except  for  hig^- 
treason,  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  similar 
form  of  government  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a 
complete  form  among  the  Lombards,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  suc- 
cession, acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations,  were 
generally  derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  by  sub- 
duing a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he  formed  into  the  dutchy 
of  Benevento;  Autharis  died  without  issue  (a.  d.  590),  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of 
Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans ;  but  Agi- 
lulf, instigated  by  his  queen,  established  the  Catholic  faith  throughout 
his  dominions,  aind  chastised  several  dukes  who  made  this  change  a 
pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the 
triumph  <^  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  The  Arian 
party  was,  however,  sufliciently  powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne ; 
both  the  rivals,  however,  died  without  issue,  and  the  general  assembly 
chose  Rotharis  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  636).  This  monarch,  though 
tainted  with  the  Arian  heresy,  wote  the  affection  of  all  hi9  subjects  by 
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the  wise  laws  he  enacted ;  he  also  wrested  some  important  places  from 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  reduced  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy  so 
low,  that  it  might  he  said  to  ezifct  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Lom« 
bards.  On/his  death  (a.  d.  652),  a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution 
followed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimvaldi 
duke  of  Benevento  (a.  d.  662). 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who  invaded 
Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he  repelled  this 
invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constans,  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerAil  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  But  the 
imperifdists,  meeting  a  ^erce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  soon 
forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to  Sicily  with  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  and  was  nrardered  in  a  bath  by  some  of  his  own  ser* 
vants.  Grimvald  did  not  long  snrvive  his  triumph ;  he  died  universally 
lamented  (a.  d.  672),  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure 
and  uninteresting  revolutions,  which,  however,  deluged  Italy  with 
blood. 

The  accession  of  Luitprand  (a.  d^  711),  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation  by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest 
of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of 
•the  emperor  Leo  for  the  destruction  of  images.  The  exarchate  was 
invaded,  and  Ravenna  taken;  but  Luitprand's  success  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the 
Iconoclasts,*  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiif^s  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna ;  but  the  emperor  Leo,  instead  of  showing 
any  gratitude  to  pope  Gregory  II.  for  his  interference,  sent  emissaries 
to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Luitprand.  The  Italians,  provoked  at  Leo's  fierce  zeal 
■against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several  cities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pretended  to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  pope,  however,  dreaded  Lui4)rand,  and  sought 
a  protection  in  Charles  Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was  now 
distracted  by  religious  disputes  and  political  jealousies,  while  die  death 
of  Luitprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a.  d.  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards 
-with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.  n.  751) ; 
during  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  the  summit  of 
its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  changed  it 
into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against  Rome,  which, 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed  by  ^e  pope. 
Alarmed  ait. the  danger  that •  threatened  him.  Pope  Stephen  first  applied 
for  aid  to  the  es^ror,  bat  finding  that  the  Byzantine  court  cared  little 
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finr  Italy,  lie  appealed  to  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  pow- 
erfiil  armyi  besieged  Astulphus  in  Pavia,  and  forced  mm  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Ro- 
man dukedom,  but  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of  Ancona^ 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements ;  Astulphus  once  more  submitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favorable  opportunity ;  be- 
fore his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  contest ;  but  sub- 
sequently being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power,  he 
tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charles 
and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  q(  Pepin.  This  alliance  was  of  no  long 
duration ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness ; 
MBd  Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pope  to  anoint 
Cadoman's  children  monarchs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refused ;  Desiderius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope  unable  to  make  effective  resistance,  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  Charlemagne.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
after  a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia  (▲.  n.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  into 
France,  where  they  died  in  obscuri^i  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror, 
Teeeived  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

Sectioit  Yll.'^Tke  Anglo-Saxon$. 

When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  remained 
exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scot»^  the  inhabi- 
tantsi  unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors, 
who  were  oppressed  by  other  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  their  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods, 
where  they  sufiered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  When  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians  afibrded  them  a  temporary  respite,  they 
wasted  their  energies  in  theological  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy;  and  when  the  invasions  were  renewed,  domestic 
rancor  prevented  their  combining  for  their  common  defence.  Vorti- 
gem,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign 
aid ;  ai^  they,  forgetting  prudence  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears^  invi- 
ted the  feaxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany) 

The  saxoiks  and  Angles,  from  smaU  beginnings,  had  gradnally 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhitie  to  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land ;  their  piratical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe ;  and 
the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  frequendy  plun- 
dered by  their  corsairs,- or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  Among  fhe  chiefs  of  their  warlike  tribes,  none,  eiyoyed 
greater  authority  than  Ae  two  brothers  HengisC  and  Horsa,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  (torn  Woden,,  the  mtelary  god  of  the  natioli.  To  thetfe 
leaders  the  application  of  Yortigem  was  made ;  they  readily  accepted 
lus  invitation,  and,  acoompani^  by  about  nxteen  hundred,  of  uieir 
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countrymen,  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  'the  Ticts  tnd  Scots  weTs 
subdued  wiUi  so  much  facility,  that  the  adventurers  began  to  reflect 
how  easily  they  might  conquer  a  nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in 
vaders ;  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited  over  fresh  hordes  of. 
dieir  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  fir 
thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  thi* 
Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles,  continually  supportec 
by  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Germany,  triumphed  over  the  Britons  ir 
almost  every  encounter,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  th« 
nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Thct 
struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fiily  years,  and  ended  in  the  di^ 
vision  of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  monarchies* 
£!thelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  prin* 
cess.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis, 
and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Bei«- 
tha,  by  the  exercise  of  her  conduct,  acqui«Sh>^on8iderab^  influence 
over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  hia  comiders ;  her  popularity 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  motives'^wat  inohped  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  send  missionaries  into  England.^  Augustine,  the  chief  of 
the  mission,  was  honorably  received  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.  d.  597), 
and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  The  rigid  ans- 
terity  of  his  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
induced  them  readily  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  for 
their  conversion.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated 
the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separate  kingdoms  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  labored  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Romish  see  in  England,  a,nd  founded  the  magnificent  monastery 
of  St.  Albans.  So  considerable  were  his  power  and  fame,  that  the 
emperpr  Charlemagne  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance  ;COfira,  at  his 
desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcu|n  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
this  learned  Saxon  becalfie  the  emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
To  Alcuin,  France  was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted 

*  It  is  said  that  this  prelate^  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  beheld  some  Saxon 
youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  skve-market  at  Rome.  Strudf  with  their  beauty, 
he  inquired  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  being  told  that  they  were  Angli, 
.  exclaimed  <<  They  would  not  be  ^ngli,  but  Jngeli  (angels),  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians." Continuing  his  questions,  he  aSked  the  name  of  their  provmce;  he  was 
told  Deiri  (a  district  of  Northumberland).  ^'VHri/"  he  exclaimed,  '<De  ira 
(from  the  wrath  of  God),  they  are  summoned  to  his  mercy.*'  He  further  asked 
the  name  of  their  king,  and  hearing  that  it  was  JEUa*  or  jiUa,  he  joyously  cried 
out^  "  ^SiSelvjah  /  we  must  endeavor  that  the  praises  or  God  be  sung  in  that  coun- 
;try.".  Moved  by  these  punning  allusions,  he  designed  to  visit  Britain  himself  as 
a  missionary,. but  f>eing  detained  by  the  Roman  people,  he  embraced  the  earliest 
oppOrtnViity  of  intrusting  tfat  task  to  qualified  lqgates%       .    >     . 
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of  in  that  and  die  following  ages  ;^  the  univenities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  in- 
crease ;  ^those  of  which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder,  being  at 
least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the 
benefits  he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.  d.  799),  as 
the  kingaom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with  which  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  His 
policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valor,  and  both  enabled  him  to  unite 
the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy,  possessing  tranquillity 
within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  oc- 
curred (a.  d.  827)  nearly  four  hundbred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,   y 
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CHAPTER  U. 

THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SARACENIC  POWER. 

SxcTioN  h'^PoUtical  and  Social  Condition  of  the  East  at  the  coming  of 

Mohammed, 

The  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian,  at 
Constantinople,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at 
home.  At  his  death  (a.  d.  578),  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
whose  virtues  amply  justified  his  choice ;  but  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  inherited 
many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well  as  his  crown.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  Persia,  which  had  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Nushirvdn.  Hormtiz,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  that  monarch,  was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general 
but  a  feeble  statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khosni  or  Chosroes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice  lev- 
ied a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royal  exile,  and  intrusted  its  com- 
mand to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success;  Bahram,  driven 
beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosrd,  grateful  for  his  recovered 
throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  torn 
his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  and  his 
own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied, 
and  marched  to  Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centu- 
rions, named  Phocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  quelled ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  dis- 
gusted by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked 
in  a  religious  procession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The  unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate  ;  Phocas  was  tu- 
multttously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into  Constantinople 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  tyrant  commenced 
his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  had  sought 
refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then 
putting  the  deposed  monarch  to  death  by  torture  (a.  d.  602).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by 
presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead ;  but  Maurice 
refused  to  sanction  the  deceit,  and  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the 
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aeoks  of  hia  cbfldreiiy  he  exelaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  **  Righteous 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments !" 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  P<^  Gregory 
who  received  in  return  for  his  adulation  the  title  of  UniTorsal  Bishop. 
But  the  pontiff's  flatteries  could  not  save  the  tjrrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a 
miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Horaclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constantinople :  scarcely 
had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  imperiu 
ffuards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  a 
helpless  captive  to  his  rival  (a.  d.  610).  Heraclius  reproached  bira 
wiui  his  manifcdd  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, 
"  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?"  These  were  the  last  w<»ds  of  Phocas : 
after  suffering  much  varie^  of  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  mangled  body  thrown  mto  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties  his  crimes  had  fModuced ;  Khosrd  Parvlz  had  no  sooner  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution 
which  had  been  gradually  established  both  by  the  B3rzantine  prelates 
and  emperors,  supplied  the  invader  with  allies  in  every  province :  the 
Jews,  me  Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites,  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox 
Christians ;  and  scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
when  insuiiections  were  raised  in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosrii, 
victorious  in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty — ^the  restoration  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Herac* 
lius  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Antioch ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  account  ot 
the  stoiming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  Per^ 
sians,  wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  heads  o£  their  Christian  per« 
secutors  (a.  d.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refrige  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  e( 
Alennd^a.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  reign  ik  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (a.  d.  616).  Asia  Minor  wa&snb* 
dued  with  equid  facility ;  in  a  single  campaign,  the  armies  of  the*  Per* 
siana  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores,  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  mas  in 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 

While  Khosrii  was  indulging  in  the  pride  that  such  brilliant  conquests 
inspired,  and  daxzling  his  subjects  by  the  display  of  his  magnificent 
]dunder,  he  received  an  epistle  from  the  almost  unknown  eitjtot  Mecca, 
written  by  an  obscure  individual,  who  yet  claimed  the  king's,  obedience, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  as  the  prophet  of  Grod.  The  grandson 
of  Nushirv£n  was  indignant  at  such  a  claim ;  he  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  to  the  winds.  When  this,  was  reported 
to  the  writer,  Mohammed,  then  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  gratified  ambition,  and  to  find  his  prospects  enlarging  as  he 
asonided  the  height  of  power,  he  exclaimed,  '<  It  is  thus  that  G^  will 
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i«nd  the  kingdom  of  Khosttl !"  a  propbecy  uriiiclt,  KIm  nonj  otkefs,  nel 
a  little  accelerated  its  own  acoon^f^lishnient. 

While  the  Asiatic  provinces  were  thus  a  prey  to  ^bb  Pexviatis,  Con- 
fltaatiiiople  itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  Ayars,  th»t  HeraoKut 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and  seeking  r eAige  with  his 
treaaores  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dis« 
honorable  measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch ;  but  his  pvoep^ols 
appeared  to  become  darker  every  hour;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous 
attack,  had  nearly  seized  the  capital,  and  the  ambassadoars  sent  to  sup- 
plicate pardon  and  peace  horn  Khosrli,  were  dismissed  with  eontamely 
and  scorn ;  the  Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  net  grant  peace 
until  either  Heraclius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  or 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years  Heracliue  had  patiemly  witnessed  the  oalam* 
ities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects ; 
but  this  last  insult  roused  Ins  slumbering  energiesy^  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  fotmer  inactivity  had  been  dkisgfac^iil.  He 
did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at  Chal- 
oedon ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified  himself 
en  the  ground  where  Alexandei^  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far 
from  the  modem  town  of  Scanderoon,  wlme  exoeUenk  harbor  offered  a 
goodstation  for  the  imperial  ileet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 
cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadeeia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Halys  {Ki»il  Irmak),  and  to  mature  bis  plans  for  one 
of  die  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history — die  invasion  oi  Persia 
through  its  northern  provinces  (a.  r)^623).  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Heraclius,  with  a  clu)sen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond,  assembled  his  forces  from  the  southern  regions, 
and,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atro- 
patene  {Aeerbijdn).  Tauris  (Tabriz),  the  ancient  and  modem  capital 
of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosrd*«  «nny, 
while  the  Persian  monarch  had  neither  the  courage  to  hazard  a  battle, 
nor  the  justice  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace.  Several  equally  glorious 
campaigns  followed  ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  overrun  by  the 
victorious  Byzantines ;  they  defeated  the  Asiatics  wherever,  they  en- 
countered them^  and  marched  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in 
the  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying  in  their  progress  all  Khosrti's  isflendid 
paiaces,  plundering  hie-  hoarded  treasures,  and  dispersing  in  every  di- 
teetion  the  countless  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Khosrd  made  no  effort  to 
atop  the  mighly  work  of  ruin,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  lost 
aU  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  des- 
olation of  his  country :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed  by  his  eldest  son  Shiroueh,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
deadi  by  an  unnatural  prince,  who  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to 
th«  pamcidle  by  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people  and  nobles 
of  the  empive. 

After  aiac  ^orions'  campaigns,  Heraclius  returned  to  Censftantsnoplei 
bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  •<  True  Ctoss," -which  Khosrd  had 
taken  at  Jemalem-^a  piecious  r6lic,  which  was  deemed  a  more  splen^ 
)lidr  tvophy>bf  his  victories  than  all  his  spoife  and  conquests;    The 
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kingdom  of  Peisia,  exhausted  by  the  late  sanguinary  contest,  was  left 
to  perish  under  the  aceomulated  evils  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes 
of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succession  of  weak  sorereigns,  or  ra- 
ther pageants  of  power,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already  began  to 
spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  degraded  and  decaying  mon- 
archies of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  aud  bravest  of  his  sol- 
diers had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasury  was  empty, 
taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless 
lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  Sonors  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  thenceforth  the 
empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor ;  and  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  ihem  all  that  he  had  rescued 
from  the  the  Persians. 

Section  H.^-^tate  of  Arabia  at  the  cowing  of  Mohammed, 

Thb  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular  triangle, 
between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia;  its  extreme  length  is 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  seven  huiMired. 
Though  it  contains  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  greater  part ' 
of  the  country  consists  of  level,  sandy,  and  arid  plains,  which  can  sup- 
port but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  wodd  to  shelter  from  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun ;  the  winds,  instead  of  being  refreshing  breezes,  frequeiitly ' 
come  loaded  with  pestilential  vapors,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand 
that  have  overwhelmed,  not  only  caravans,  but  entire  armies.  The  high 
lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  iAxe  peninsula  has 
been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves,  even  of  this  favored  district, 
are  thinly^scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
try could  only  be*  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose  eyes  were  unac- 
customed to  vegetation,  and  who  had  often  felt  the  want  of  a  cooling 
shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.  The  northern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied 
by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  or  the  Stony ;  but  notwithsunding  its  rugged  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
being  the .  great  high  road  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  southeastern 
Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  unmixed  race  ;  they  boast  that  their 
country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  little  that* 
conld  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
Romans  made  Arabia  Petreea  a  province  ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has 
been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and  about  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
appearance,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najdshf ' 
of  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well 
made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education, 
reckless  of  danger.  In  his  mental  constitution,  he  dispkjrs  quickness 
rather  than  intelligence ;  his  imagination  is  warm,  but  his  judgment  is 
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not  yigorous.  In  all  his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he  makes 
the  horse  and  camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants,  and 
these  animals  appear  to  have  obtained  an  actual  superiority  in  Arabia, 
from  being  elevated  into  the  companions  of  their  masters.  The  horse 
of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and  power  of  en- 
durance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of  this  animal  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock. 
The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  regarded  by  the  Arab  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal  sup- 
plies him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance,  transports  his  property  and 
family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert  to  another,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quires, enables  *him  to  pursue  or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  in- 
credible speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of  idolatry, 
which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  but  long 
before  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  they  were  distracted  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  others 
embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.  Unfortunately 
Christianity,  when  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sul- 
lied by  naan's  devices ;  the  different  Christian  tribes  were  imbued 
with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and  hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than 
Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate questions  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and  the 
consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of 
the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitfid  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ;  but 
their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  national 
religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest 
stages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes,  that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia  or  upper 
Egypt  and  southeastern  Asia.  Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctu- 
ary of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  national 
metropolis  of  the  Arabic  faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  peninsula ;  its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rank  above 
the  other  tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further 
extension  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock,  and  the 
waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good 
fruits  can  not  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of  Tayef, 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the  tem- 
ple erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to  Ishmael, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  their  traditions  assert,  the 
brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the 
angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city,  if,  as  commentators  sup^ 
pose,  it  was  the  Mesha  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Joktan.* 

*  Gennif  z.  and  izxi. 
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Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Mobammed,  enjoys 
more  natural  advantages  than  Mecca ;  but  it  is  not  so  conveniently 
situated  for  trafHc.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been  always  jealous  of 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccano,  and  this  probably  induced 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by 
their  rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of  whichf 
their  rich  harmonious  language  affords  peculiar  facilities.  A  meeting  of 
the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets  recited  their  a  mpo- 
sitions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best,  were  preserved  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  Were  seven  poems 
called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of  ^ecca.  Science  was 
not  similarly  valued ;  their  history  was  merely  genealogical  tables ; 
their  astronomy  such  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark 
the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost 
wholly  neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four 
peculiarities :  turbans  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of  houses ; 
swords  instead  of  fortresses ;  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

Section  III. — The  Preaching  (^Mohammed. 

MoRAHMED,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  founder  of 
a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  but 
his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
aniiy,  and  Jfrom  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood.  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  and  Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came a  tender  parent  to  the  orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom* 
panied  Abu-Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  first  campaign  against  some  neighboring  tribes  of  predatory 
Arabs. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in  trade. 
He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadljah,  ap* 
pointed  him  her  chief  pastor ;  and  after  some  years,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune^  After  his  marriage, 
Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune.  The  earliest  use  he 
made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind  guardian  and  uncle  Abu- 
Taleb,  who  had  fallen  into  distress  ;  he  placed  Abu-Taleb  above  want, 
and  undertook  the  education  of  a  portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen  years, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  interval  was  spent  in  ma- 
turing his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contemplated.,  fivery  year 
he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  meditation  and  jrayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  religion  that  then 
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prevailed  in  the  east.  In  Syria  he  met  Christiana  of  various  sects, 
Jews,  Magians,  and  Sabaeans  ;  Arabia  presented  to  him  countless  va- 
rieties of  idolatry  ;  exiles  from  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  preached  by  the  Mani  and  Maz- 
dak.  .  A  singular  dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Deity  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  tnie  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave  he>.dreamed 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 
On  his  return  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognised his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  to 
regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  Moham- 
med pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  then 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  he  communica- 
ted orally  to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  them  in 
a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book  that  ought  to  be  read. 
The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was  slow;  many  of  Mohammed's 
friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims  with  something  like  horror,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  pub- 
licly. Having  invited  his  friends  and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity  ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly 
offered  to  support  the  prophet^s  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests 
doubted  or  laughed  them  to  scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Mohammed 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place.  Converts 
were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed  doctrines 
that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for  their 
zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  quailed  not ;  he  re- 
fused to  quit  Mecca,  and  when  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  fbr  a 
season,  he  replied,  "  Were  my  enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence." 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  preached 
bis  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia. 
Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive 
to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe ;  they 
heard  their  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  supposing  that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected 
deliverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Mohammed  profited 
by  their  delusion  :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives,  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto  preached  patience 
and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  his  disciples  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  all  who  died  in  defence  of 
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his  person  or  hi»  oreed,  would  assiixedly  inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same 
time  lio  averred  that  he  had  heen  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and 
admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan 
ehiefs,  enraged  at  his  hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and 
he  could  only  save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event, 
called  Hejira  (the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifly-third  year  of  the 
prophet's  age  (a.  d.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Mahommedan 
nations. 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Tatreb  ;  he  changed  its  name 
to  Medinet  al  nabi  {the  city  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina  [the  ctfy),  which 
it  still  retains.  Converts  flocked  to  Medina,  and  were  formed  into  war- 
like bands,  which  infei»ted  all  the  roads  to  Mecc^,  and  took  severe  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master.  The  plunder  was  shared 
equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enthusiasm  generally  insured  success ;  and 
warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  glory.  In  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the 
Meccans  and  Mussulmans,  near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of 
dust  and  flung  it  toward  the  enemy,  exclaiming :  **  May  their  faces  ba 
confounded !"  this  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  fbllowers  ; 
they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  to  a 
miraculous  interposition. 

Afler  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  his  religion ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and  toleration  ;  he 
now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the 
sword,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on  idolaters  and  unbelievers* 
*^  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  cimeters,**  he  declared,  "  Paradise  is 
prefigured,"  and  this  sublime  orientalism  was  long  the  favorite  war-cry 
of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  hatred ;  he 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Mes- 
siah, but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to 
believe  that  the  liberator  of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond- 
woman. A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the 
pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  his 
companions  in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  murderous  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely 
than  their  adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
their  existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  ^made 
one  great  effort  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  in 
Medina,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  '''Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go 
in  search  of  them." 

After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage  j  Mo- 
hammed rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia,  his  follow- 
ers received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor  were  they 
undeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet 
indulged.  At  length,  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  allow  of  an  attack  with 
any  prospect  of  success.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  a 
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truce,  much  against  the  will  of  his  followers,  by  which  a  peaceful  si" 
mission  into  the  city  was  secured  to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling 
that  his  power  was  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  in- 
viting the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of 
Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khosru  Paniz, 
who  then  ruled  in  Irdn,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter,  in  which 
"  a  poor  lizard-eater,**  as  the  Arab  was  then  called  by  his  haugh^ 
neighbors,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  "  the  king  of  kings." 
He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  Grod  hath  torn 
his  kingdom."  The  Byzantine  emperor,  Heraclius,  treated  the  message 
with  respect,  though  he  declined  acceding  to  the  invitation.  During 
the  year  that  preceded  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mohammed  subdued 
several  of  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  hitherto  spumed  his  power ; 
but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  sown  in  his  constitution  by  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  a  Jewess  administered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  pre- 
tensions. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph  of 
Islamism ;  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with  unparal- 
leled magnificence  ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by  worshipping 
in  the  Kaaba ;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  presence,  that 
many  of  his  former  enemies,  and  among  others,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  his  disciples/  Soon 
after  this  success  he  began  his  first  foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he 
sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Bosrah,  having  been  murdered  at 
Muta,  a  little  town  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  an  army  was  sent  imder  the 
command  of  Zeid,  the  freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult. 
The  Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain ;  but  the  command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of  Walid,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Me<]^na  laden  with  booty. 
This  success  induced  Monammed  to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he  marched 
against  the  city  ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,  and  the 
prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers  from  involving  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The  Kaaba  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  removed  from  this 
national  sanctuary ;  the  only  emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted 
to  remain,  was  the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs 
had  venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too 
deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  T  This  success 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes ;  ambassa- 
dors flocked  to  congratulate^the  prophet  from  every  side  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant Khosrd,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussul- 
man ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najdshi  of  Abyssinia  held 
in  Arabia,  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  regarded 
as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  His  two  great  objects 
seemed  thus  to  be  effected  ;  Arabia  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  6f 
foreign  powers,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  na- 
tion. A  second  expedition  against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  By- 
zantine, or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the  Roman  empire,  was  crowned  with 
success ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when 
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die  prophet  perfonned  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  his  followers 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  independent  of 
women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  the  poison  which  Mohammed  had  taken 
Irom  a  Jewess,*  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah^  began  to  show  its  effects.  He  was  seized 
with  mortal  disease  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose  prudence  he  depended  for  con- 
cealing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure  of 
sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June,  632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  about  "  to  take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on 
high,'*  meaning  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no 
successor,  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali, 
the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir 
of  bis  power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali,      "" 

Section  IV.— JBaWy  Progress  of  the  Saracens. 

The  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary  tastes, 
and  ascetic  manners,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce  soldiery  ; 
and  he  had  a  powerflil  enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had  once  charged 
with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy  was 
decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Abu  Bekr,  the  father 
of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most  faithful  followers « 

Abti  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having  superin- 
tended the  sepulture  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  kha- 
liph sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  impostor,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to  found  a  new  religion .  Mosseilama 
and  his  followers  were  exterminated  by  the  gallant  Khaled,  sumamed 
from  his  fiery  valor  *'  the  sword  of  Ood,"  and  Islamism  was  thencefor- 
ward established  in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  emplo3rment  for  the  ener- 

Setic  spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abd  Bekr  prepared  to  invade 
le  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  deplorable  weakness.  Os&ma,  the  son  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria, 
while  the  province  of  Irik,  the  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by 
Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ;  cir- 
culars announcing  the  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian 
tribes  ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most 
numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised  by  the  Saracens..  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a 
large  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at 
Gaza,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division,  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  Khaliph  invested  Amru  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah's  division  to  Khaled. 
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The  Ifttter  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bosra,  and  after  gaining 
several  other  advantages  over  the  Romans,  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  the  Mussulmans 
as  by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  Ahu  Bekr  felt  that  the  capture  of  so 
holy  a  city  would  give  immense  strength  to  the  causQ  of  Islan[^.  In 
his  celebrated  directions  tp  his  generals  he  displays  great  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  well  as  much  political  wisdom.  But  these  directions 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  (chap.  ix.  verse  4),  which  most 
commentators  have  regarded  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Saracens^ 
A  reference  to  the  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  language  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  khaliph. 
When  the  army  was  assembled,  Abu  Bekr  addressed  the  chief  com- 
mander in  the  following  terms :  **  Take  care,  Yezid-Abn-Abu  Sofian, 
to  treat  your  men  with  tenderness  and  lenity.  Consult  with  your  offi- 
cers on  all  pressing  occasions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  enemy 
with  bravery  and  resolution.  If  you  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  women,  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm-trees,  destroy 
not  the  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit-trees,  slay  no  cattle  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  food.  Always  preserve  your  engagements 
inviolate  ;  spare  the  religious  persons  who  dwell  in  monasteries,  and 
injure  not  the  places  in  which  they  worship  God.  As  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  shave  their  crowns,  cleave  their 
sculls,  unless  they  embrace  Islamism,  or  pay  tribute." 

But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  to  which  sanctity  was  ascribed 
in  the  Mussulman  traditions;  it  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  after 
viewing  the  lovely  and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  eartbjy  paradise 
designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fiery  Khaled  re* 
cited  this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before 
the  walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardor  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that  bor^ 
dered  on  insanity. 

Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of  Syria, 
but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  battles 
more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field,  This  calamity  led  to  the 
fail  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was  stormed  by  Khaled,  just  as  the 
other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
generals  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were 
spared. :  Abu  Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken 
(a.  o.  634) ;  his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he 
pointed  the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  hy  collecting  the  scattered 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation  ;  he  did 
not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his 
victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the 
poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access ;  no  petitioner  for  mercy  or  claioi- 
ant  of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ;  both  by  precept  and 
example  he  labored  to  maintain  the  republican  simplicity  so  remarkable 
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in  the  early  hiatoiy  of  the  Saracens ;  and  though  the  puriisaiiiS  of  Ati 
regard  him  as  a  usurper,  they  still  reverence  his  memoiy  on  aocottut  of 
his  moderation  and  his  virtue, 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
army.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus ;  ,but  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  from  Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia. .  Yezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover  lr4k,  under  the  command 
of  Feroksnad,  a  general  of  high  reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakaas,  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, eagerly  sought  a  general  action  ;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the 
plains  of  Kadseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  days,  and 
ended  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men^  The  celebrated 
standard  of  Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith 
Gavahj  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs,  to  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  fifteen,  enriched  with  jew- 
els of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  and  was 
broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained 
by  the  ^*  sons  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value.  '*  I  will 
give  any  quantity  of  this  yelbw  metal  for  a  little  white,"  was  an  ex- 
clamation made,  after  the  battle  was  over,  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who 
desired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  (a.  d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces, while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh  bodies  of  en- 
thusiasts. .  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought  at 
Navahend  ^(a.  d.  641).  Neman,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  attacked 
the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments  ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught ;  the  Persian  lines  were  completely  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage 
rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  years  Yezdijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on 
the  wild,"  protracted  a  faint  but  unyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length 
slain  by  a  miller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  (a.  d.  651).  Thus 
ended  the  d3aiasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  'memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation, 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardeshir,  Shah-pur, 
and  Nushirvdn. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successful  in  Syria;  Abu  Obeidah'a 
caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled,  and  rendered  victory  more 
secure,  though  Mss  rapid.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and 
the  army  wMch  Heraclius  sent  to  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  sub* 
jects  was  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  battle  of  Yerm^ik.  Inspired  by 
this  victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  seige  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four  months 
reduced  the  garrison  to  such  distress,  that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable^ 
The  Khaliph  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
holy  city.  His  equipage  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  simplicity 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  red  camel, 
with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle,  to  supply  his 
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wants  during  the  journey.  A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  utensil  he 
brought  with  him ;  his  dresq  was  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a 
single  slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  ^He  then  signed  the  capitulation,  se- 
curing to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person,  property, 
and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  (a.  d.  637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khaliph 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversation  with  So- 
phronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  by  this  exhibition  of  confidence. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  re- 
fused to  pray  in  any  of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans 
should  take  advantage  of  his  example  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque. 
He  chose  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood 
for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the 
spot,  to  his  soldiers,  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  was  finally  taken 
by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.^  Antioch  and  Csesarea  were 
taken  with  less  difficulty  ;  the  emperor  Heraclius  fied  from  the  province, 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the  Saracens 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured 
their  acquisitions  by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia.  Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amni^  and  subdued  without 
much  difficulty.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  it 
was  finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of  literature 
and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was 
assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.  d.  643). '  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and 
a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldsa, 
Persia,  and  Egypt ;  taken  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles ; 
destroyed  four  thousand  Christian  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soonnees, 
and  is  eqally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and  simplicity, 
which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  had  no  state  or  pomp,  he 
lived  in  a  mean  house ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  p];eaching  or  prat- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  m 
the  public  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  adminis- 
tered justice  to  all  comers,  directed  the  affairs  of  his  increasing  empire, 
and  received  ambassadors  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  east 
To  him  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira ;  before  his  reign 
they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars,  famines,  plagues, 
remarkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence,  would 
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admit  of  no  lestrai&t,  and  the  immenfie  conquests  of  the  Saracens  had 
caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  in  the  seats  of  goyemmet^  that 
cities  became  nearly  as  insecure  places  of  residence  as  the  open  coun- 
try. Omar  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  he  also  instituted  pensions  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder 
by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provis- 
ion which  Omar  made  for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new  kha- 
liph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-AiTdn,  whose  pliancy  of  dis- 
position appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation.  The  change 
of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Sara- 
cens. They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to  land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyah,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d. 
647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia 
and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisi- 
tion :  it  yielded  to  Moawiyih  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated 
Colossus  was  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.  Othman's  weakness 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian  army 
revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  discontents 
were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  All,  but  the  insurgents 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.  d.  656).  The  Koran, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Da^ 
mascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaUph.  His  accession  was  the 
signal  for  disorders,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic 
empire.  His  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a 
revolt  in  Arabia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othman,  though  she 
had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiy^  headed  a  revolt  in 
Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority 
at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha, 
who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner. 
Ali  not  only  spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a 
large  pension. 

Moawiyilh  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  affected  zeal 
for  religion,  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  companions  of 
the  prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  pro- 
cured the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  ninety  days  were  spent  in 
undecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyah,  finding  his  forces  rapidly 
diminishing,  adopted  the  following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Amrd  ;  he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  pike,  and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  code. 
Ali's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce ;  two  commissioners  were 
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cbiosen  to  regulate  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  Amrd,  who  appeared  on 
the  part  of  Moawiyih,  contrived  to  have  hie  friend  proclaimed  khaiiph. 
The  war  was  renewed,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  length 
some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca  and  began  to  discuss  the 
calamities  that  threatened  the  rain  of  Islamism.  One  of  them  remarked 
that  no  (me  of  the  claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they 
had  jointly  and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and 
brought  religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate  Am- 
rd, Moawiy^,  and  Ali.  The  two  former  escaped ;  Ali  became  a  vic- 
tim (a.  d.  661),  and  Moawiyih,  without  much  resistance,  became  chief 
of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade  dynasty  of  khaliphs. 

There  is  a  tradition  diat  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last  illness, 
declared,  "  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  my 
death ;"  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after  the  event,  it  was  singu- 
larly fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  (  Ali's  mem- 
ory is  jusdy  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in  states- 
man^ip  to  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of 
the  khaliphs.  -  His  mildiiess,  placidity,  and  yielding  disposition,  which 
rendered  him  so  beloved  in  private  lifa,  were  however  fatal  to  him  in  an 
age  of  distraction  and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
long  after  his  death ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  suc- 
ceeding khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
assassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with  great 
solemnity;  and  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  these 
events  are  so  vividly  represented,  lihat  travellers  would  suppose  the 
bursts  of  grief  they  witness,  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saxacenic  conquest  had  been 
suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military  spirit  of  the 
AnJbs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt  furnished  an  excel- 
lent key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa.  Thrice  the  Saracens 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  creed  of  M<^ammed  was  extended  through  northern  AMca  to 
die  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  (a. 
D.  7 ID).  A  numerous  anny  of  adventurers  crossed  the  straits,  and, 
aided  by  the  resentment  of  llie  penecuted  Jews,  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the-  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Asturian  mount- 
ains. Not  content  with  this  success,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire :  they  even  meditated 
a<plan<of  conquest,,  which  would  have  snbjeoted  all  Christendom  to  their 
yoke; ;  they^  proposed  toi  conqu^  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany,  and  then 
diesoending  the  Danube  to  exterminate  the*  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
^i0y-  had  alveady  twiee .  assailed.  The  valor  of  Charies  MarCel,  who 
oonipbtely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memorable  battle,  that  lasted 
salren  idoys'^A.  n.  732)«  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
KfKgnndsosiv.Clh8iieinagne,^dlofe'  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebro ;  ayd 
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though  they  sobsequently  recovered  their  Spanish  provinces,  they  were 
fdrc^  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bnlwark  of  Christendom. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the  descendants 
of  Moawiyih  to  .the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abbas, 
had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  support  the  rights  of  his 
bouse^  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  sent  emissaries  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  secure  partisans  for  an  approaching 
struggle.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  son,  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to 
his  influence  and  his  claims ;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative 
of  his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first 
time  raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  .  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the* 
colors  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the 
Abbassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the  Fatimites,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet  and  the  wife  of  Ali.  Abiii  Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saffah, 
or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the 
river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes 
of  his  family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the 
khaliphs  from  Moawiydh  downward,  burned  their  mouldering  contents, 
and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
afler  their  submission,  under  what  they  believed  the  safe  protection  of 
Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governor, 
a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enmnerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads,  and 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  their  existence  exposed  the  house  of 
Abbas.  *'  God  has  cast  them  down,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why  dost  not 
thou  trample  upon  them  T' 

This  abominably  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah  gave 
the.  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  already  prepared,  and 
ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  pres- 
ence. When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
lie  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piled  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of 
his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  platform,  and  there  they  revelled  in  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the  groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  khaliph,  alone  escaped 
from  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
adventures,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Moawiyih,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrissites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa.  Bagdad, 
founded  by  Almansdr,  became  the  capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 
The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  especially  Harun-al-Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian 
nights,  and  his  sou  Al  Mam(in.    The  love  of  learning  spread  from  Bag- 
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dad  into  the  other  Saraceoic  countries ;  the  Oimniade  Uialiphs  founded 
several  universities  in  Spain,  the  Fatimites  established  schools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mahommedan  nations  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments 
in  physical  science,  while  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The 
Saracenic  empire  gradually  passed  from  splendor  into  weakness ;  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  mas- 
ters of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  title, 
was  finally  abolished  (a.  d.  1258). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RESTORATION  OP  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

SscTioif  h^The  Life  of  0uirlemagne. 

Wbbh  ike  last  of  die  feeUe  descendants  of  Clovis  was  dedironed  hf 
Pepin,  Fnnce,  by  being  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  See  of 
Ronu^becarae  the  most  prominent  state  in  Europc|$  and  the  foundation 
mma  laid  for  the  system  of  policy  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe, 
by  ihe  union  of  the  highest  ecclesfittBtioal  authority  with  the  most  exten- 
mwe  civil  power.  Many  circnmstances  had  previously  conspired  to 
give  Uie  popes,  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  called  from  an  unknown 
period,  great  and  eommanding  authority  over  the  Christian  nations  of 
tiie  West*  Among  the  most  influential,  was  the  extravagant  claim  to 
the  tticient  swafy  of  the  Cttsars,  gr«rely  urged  by  the  Byzantine  empe<' 
rofs,  when  they  had  neither  metinii  nor  iibility  to  support  their  preten- 
sions. Wearieid  hr  the  piide  slid  cfuelty  of  th^  Greeks,  the  Italians 
supported  the  papal  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial,  aAd  wero 
eager  to  have  the  bishop  of  Rome  recognised  as  he^  of  the  Christian 
dkureh,  to  prevent  the  title  from  being  usurped  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
etantinople.  The  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  somednng  more  ^an  a  mere  form :  it  was  a  ratification  of 
Ua  claims  by  the  only  authority  that  wus  respected  by  the  nations  of 
westen  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  military  aid  to  the  popes,  in 
their  wnrs  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  church.  The  French  king  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  anmes  he  employed  in  Italy  to  his  youmfol  son,  Karl,  better  known 
by  his  Frendi  name,  Chailemagne.  The  prince,  thus  early  brought 
into  puMic  liie,disf^yed  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  both  as  a  general 
and  a  ststesman ;  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  subjugation  of 
Aqnitaine,  and  deservedly  obtained  &e  fame  of  adding  that  fine  province 
lo  ihe  dominions  of  the  FrankSw 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition ;  pursuing  the  pernicious 
policy  which  had  already  proved  so  destructive  to  the  preceding  dynas- 
ty, he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  s6ns  Charles  snd  Carloman. 
Their  mntual  jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  eivil  war,  but  for  the 
ittdicious  interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  Carloman 
died  suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children  fled  to  the  Lombards,  his  subjects, 
with  one  aconrd,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  sovereign,  and 
thus  the  French  monarohy  was  again  rounited  under  a  single  head. 
The  protection  granted  to  tiie  faimly  of  Carloman  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  hostility  between'  Chariemagne  and  the  Lombard  king  Desid- 
mduB  I  CfaarleMigne  had  married,  and  afterward  repudiated,  ibBX  mon* 
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arch's  daughter ;  Deaiderius  menaced  war,  but  had  not  the  means  of 
executing  his  threats  ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  were  still  sunk  in  idolatry : 
they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Christian  Franks, 
and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  their  idol- 
atry ;  irritated  by  his  reproaches,  they  expelled  him  from  their  country, 
burned  the  church  erected  at  Daventer,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The 
general  convocation  of  the  Franks,  called  from  the  time  of  meeting  the 
Champ  de  Ma'i,  was  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles ;  its  members  regarded  the  massacre  at  Daventer  as 
a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxons.  As  the 
assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai'  was  at  once  a  convention  of  the  estates 
and  a  review  of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  army  was  in  im- 
mediate readiness:  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine,  capCnred  ihm 
principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol,  and  compelled  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  conduct.  /'  He  had  scarcely  re- 
turned home,  when  he  was  simunoned  into  Ituy,  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who,  enraged  at  the  pontiff's  refusal  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Rome.  Like  Hannibal  in  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
Charlemagne  forced  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  was  actually  de« 
scending  from  the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having 
commenced  his  march.  Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 
the  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege :  during  the  intervul, 
Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  camp  Pavia 
surrendered,  Desiderius  and  his  queen  were  confined  in  separate  mon- 
asteries, and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  Saxons  and  Lombards  made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  shake  off 
(he  yoke,  but  their  insurrections  were  easily  suppressed ;  while,  how- 
ever, alarming  discontents  prevailed  in  both  nations,  Charlemagne 
was  involved  in  a  new  and  perilous  war.  A  Saracenic  prince  sought 
refuge  in  the.  French  court,  and  persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army 
over  the  Pyrenees.  The  frontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owii^ 
to  the  disputes  that  divided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he 
could  complete-  his  conquest,  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Saxons;  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return, 
by  the  Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. The  celdirated  valley  of  Roncesvalles  is  the  line  of  oonunu- 
nication  between  France  and  Navarre ;  the  road  through  it  is  rugged 
and  toituous,  with  narrow  gorges  between  steep  mountains.  While  the 
Franks  were  toiling  through  these  defiles,  the  Grasoons  and  Navacreso 
formed  ambuscades  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains^  concealed  by  the 
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thick  foMtB  whh-  whidi  thejr  aiNnmJI*    Mer  ihe  greater  psrt  inf  tie ' 
amy  bad  paased,  the  mountaineera  bttddenly  msfaed  down  the  eteept,' 
fell  upon  the  rear-guard,  and  the  diviaions  intrusted'  wHh  the  chaise  of 
the  baggage.    The  Ftanka  were  surprised  but  not  disheartened ;  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  rauily  tried  to  cut  their  way  to  the' 
main  body ;  but  the  assailants  had  the  adTuntage  of  a  light  equipment 
and  a  farorable  position ;  the  whole  of  the  reai*guard  was  eat  off,  and' 
the  baggage  plundered  before  Charlemaghe  knew  that  they  were  en-* 
dangered ;  and  the  mountameers  •4isi^peared  so  rapi^  with  their* 
booty  that  all  pursuit  was  unavailing.     Such  was  the  ba«9e  of  Ronces- 
TsUes,  whidii  has  been  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresent^  by* 
writers  of  romance. 

But  though  the  legendary  account  of  Roncesralles  oontaalis  a  Very 
small  portion  of  truth,  it  is  not  deroid  of  historical  importance,  because^ 
there  never  was  a- history  which  possessed  wider  influence  than  this  to* 
mantic  tale.  It  was  by  singing  &e  song  of  Roland  that  the  Nonnans 
were  encouraged  at  the  ba&e  of  Hastings,  and  the  French  inspired  tO' 
their  most  glorious  deeds.  We  must  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the 
ancient  tradition. 

According  to  the  legend,  Charlemagne,  in  a  war  which  lasted  more' 
than  seven  years,  had  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The 
Moorish  monarch,  whom  the  romancers  are  pleased  to  designate  Mar* 
siles,  in  dread  of  total  ruin  hel^  a  council  of  his  principal  emirs  and' 
nobles,  who  unanimously  recommended  him  to  conciliate  Chailes  by 
immediate  submission.  A  Saracen  ambassador,  with  the  usual  incon*^ 
sistency  of  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  close  to  the  Spanish 
marches,  and  he  ad^essed  the  monarch  in  the  following  Words :  "  Gk>d 
protect  you !  Behold  here  are  presents  which  my  master  sends  9  -  and  he* 
engages  if  you  withdraw  finom  Spain  to  come  and  do-  you  homage  at' 
Aix-la^Chapelle  .'^ 

Charlemagne  summimed  his  twelve  paladins  to  council,  to  deliberate 
on  this  offer.  Roland  strenuously  opposed  entering  into  any  tenns  witb 
an  infidel,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  St>ain  from  the 
dominion  of  the  crescent,  and  place  it  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Two  of  the  paladins,  however,  Ganelon  and  the  duke  Naimes,  main*' 
tained  that  it  was  contraiy  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  to  reiuse  grace  to  a' 
conquered  enemy.  Charlemagne,  who  in  the  romances  is  represented- 
as  a  perfect  model  of  knightly  courtesy,  yielded  to  the  argumeiits  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  inquired  which  of  his  peers  would  undertake  VOf 
return  with  the  ambassador:,  and  bear  back  a  suitable  reply  to  the  king 
Maisiles.  Ganelon  proffered  his  services,  but  Roland  contemptuously 
declared  him  unfit  for  such  a  duty,  and  offered  himself  in  his  stead. 

A  wann  debate  arose  in  the  council ;  Ganelon,  irritated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  Roland  treated  his  pretensions,  and  indignant  at  some  im- 
putations on  his  fidelity  and  courage,  said  angrily  to  his  rival,  "  Take 
care  that  some  mischief  does  not  overtake  you."  Roland,  among  whose 
virtuous  qualities  moderation  can  not  be  enmnerated,  replied,  **  Go  to, 
^ou  speak  like  a  fool !  We  want  men  of  sense  to  carry  our  messages ; 
if  the  emperor  pleases,  I  will  go  in  your  place."  In  great  irritatiott 
Ganelon  replied,  "  Charles  is  conunander  here ;  I  submit  myself  to  his 
will."    At  tbese  wovds  Roland  burst  into  an  inanoderate  fit  of  laughter ; 
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bitf  t^  aet  at  discowflesy  b6  oflSanded  the  reM  6f  tbe.  pakdni,  ihtf 
v/iih  one  Ttoiee  they  recQnuneoded  Ganelcm  as  the  most  rait  ibid  aikibat* 
Bador  lo  be  sent  to  Marsiles. 

'Hie.  Saiscenie  tmbaasadot  had  received  pdvate  iafetmattcm  ot  the 
aiigry  diecueeioii  which  had  taken  place  in  the  impeiial  counciL  At 
hie  retAimed  to  his  courts  he  took  every  oppoTtitnity  of  reminding  Gane- 
Ita  of  the  msult  he  had  received,  a»d  though  he  dia  not  immediately  auc- 
coed,  he,  certainly  weakened  the  paladiif  a  loyahy,  and  led  him  aecretly 
to  deliberale  ooa  the  poaaibility  of  obtaining  revenge  by  means  of  trea- 
son. At  his  first  interview  with  Marsiles,  he  maintained  the  pride  and 
dignity  oC  a  French  chevalier.  ''  Charles  is  now  old,"  said  ibe  Moorish 
monarch,  "  he  must  be  close  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  does  he  not 
think  of  fiaking  some  repose  V  Granelon  firmly  repued,  **  No !  no ! 
Charles  is  ever  poweiful ;  so  long  as  he  has-  round  him  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  but  particulaily  Oliver  and  Roland,  Charles  need  not  fear  a 
living  man."  Subsequent  conversations,  however,  enabled  the  Moorish 
monarch  to-  work  npon  Ganelon's  cupidity,  and  his  jealousy  of  Roland, 
so  efiectuaEy,  that  he  agreed  to  snpply  him  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Roncesvalles,  according  to  the  terms  o(  the  treaty. 

Ganekin  returned  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  informed  the  emperor 
that  Musiles  had  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  tribute. 
Charles  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  array  ahouki  return  to  France ; 
he  took  the  command  of  the  van  in  person.;  the  reaf'^guard  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  baggage  and  plunder,  followed  at  a  little  diatanco 
through  the  passes  of  RonKesvalles.^ 

.  In  the  meantime  Maarsiles  had  collected  an  immense  army,  consisting, 
not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  numerous  auxiliaries  Irons  Bar* 
bary,  Morocco,  and  tihe  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  According 
to  the  instructions  of  Ganelon,  he  sent  large  detachments  of  his  men  to 
occupy  the  woods  and  mountains  which  overhung  *'  the  gloon^  Ronces- 
vidlles'  strait." 

When  the  Christians  were  involved  in  the  pass,  they  were  suddenly 
attadied,  at  the  same  moment,  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Oliver  clam* 
beced  up  attree  in  order  to  discdver  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Per- 
oeiving  that  their  hosts  were  vastly  superior  to  the  French,  he  called 
out  to  Roland,  "  Brother  in  arms!  the  pagans  are  veiy  numerous,  and 
we  Christians  are  few  ;  if  you  sounded  your  horn  the  empeior  Chariee 
urould  bring  us  succor."  UelaQd  replied,  ^*  God  forbid  that  my  lineage 
should  be  dishonored  by  such  a  deed!  I  will  strike  with  my  good 
sword  Duraadel  y  and  the  pagans  falling  beneath  my  blows,  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  led  hither  by  their  evil  fate."  <*  Sound  your  horn, 
oompanion  in  arma !"  reiterated  Oliver ;  ^  the  enemiea  hem  us  in  on 
every  side."  **  No !"  repeated  Roland,  our  Franks  are  gallant  warrioiB  ; 
they  will  strike  heavy  blows,  and  eu^  through  the  host  of  the  fool  pay- 
nim."     He  then  prepared  his  troops  for  action.    Archbishop  Turpin, 

Serceiving  that  the  fi^t  would  be  desperate  and  bloody,  commanded  aU 
\»  soldie^  to  kneel,  and  join,  in  a  general  confession  of  faith»  after 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them  absolution,  and  his  episcc^  benedic* 
taon. 

,  The  Christians  made  a  gaUaot  defence;)  but  nomhem  finally  tri* 
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im^Aed  oifer  Takir.  ^'Down  went  many  a  noMecvest;  tiknreii  irjEift 
many  a  pluihed  helmet.  The  lances  were  ahiVeved  in  Um  grasp  of 
Christendom's  kaigifata,  and  the  swerds  dropped  from  their  ireariel 
arms.*'  Turpin,  (Hirer,  and  ftoland,  still  auMvsed,  and  Ikintly  main- 
tained the  fight.  At  length,  Roland  taming  to  Oliver^  exohtiined,  **'{ 
will  sound  my  horn,  Charles  will  hear  us,  and  wei  may  yet'hope  again 
to  see  our  belored  France.**  ^Ohl  dume  and  disgnice,"  answered 
Oliver,.^'  why  did  you  not  sound  when  first  i  asked  yon  ?  The  best  wai^- 
riois  of  France  have  been  sachfioed  lo  y6iir  temerity:  we  must  did 
with  them  T'  Turpin,  ho#eTer,. insisted  thsit  liie  hom  should  be  hlowh 
as  a  signal  to  the  emperor ;  and  Roland  blew  such  a  blast,  that  t^ 
blood  spurted  from  his  mduth,  and  his  woondn,  opeiied  bfr^h,  poured 
forth  torrents.  Charles,  though  thirty  leagues  distant,  heard  the  somM), 
and  said,  ''  Our  men  are'  engaged  at  disadvantage ;  we  nwst'hasie  t* 
their  assistance."  "  I  do  not  believe  it,"  rephed  the  tnulor  Ghmelov, 
and  dissuaded  the  emperor. .  Roland  once  more,  with  his  dying  breatl», 
rung  a  wailing  blast  from  the  horn.  Chbrles  knew  the  chanecer  of  th^ 
sound.  "  Evil  has  come  upoA  us,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  those  are  Uie  dy«> 
ing  notes  of  my  nephew  Roland  1"  He  hastily  retumied  to  Roneesval- 
les  ;  but  Roland,  and  all  his  companions,  lay  dead  upon  the  plain,  anil 
the  emperor  QOttld  only  honor  their  corpses  with  Christian  burial. 

Such  are  the  salieia  points  in  die  old  romaaee,  on  wki«h  tiie  song 
of  Rol^d  is  founded.  So  late  as  the  cloeo  of  ihe  Meend^  century 
the  narrative  was  received  as  an  hislorioai  fact;  and  when  John,  kin^ 
of  Franee,  a  JUtde  befone  the  fatal  battle  id  iWtiers,  rqiroacheid  hit 
nobles  that  there  wece  a»  Relands  to  be  £nmd  in  his  army,  an  aged 
knight  replied,  "  Sire,  Rolands  would  not  be  wanting,  if  we  could'  find 
a  CharlemaipQe.'' 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  which  mtafied  Gharietaagne  from 
Spain,  exceeded  anything  whioh  Europe  had  witnessed  since  tile  days 
of  Attila.'  Witlkiad,  prince  of  WestpMia,  was  the  leader  gf  tidt  dsAA 
gerous  revok;  be  had  united  his  qanntrymen  into  one  great  nationsl 
coafe4eracy,.aBid  long  BMintaioed  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy*  He  was  at  lengdi  invtrieva* 
bly  routed,  and  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  became  a  Christian.  Sev^ 
eral  mii^or.  revolts  in  bis  extensive  donunitos  troubled  the  rsi^n  of 
Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them  all,  and  secured  the  Dranquilhty  of 
Germany,  hoik  bjr  subduing  the  Saxtes,  and  deatrojring  ths>  last  rem- 
nant of  the  iMiihiurova.  Avars  Hrho  had  settled  in  Hnngarv.  *  The  brief 
intervals  cuf  tranqyilbty  wece  spent  by  this  wise'  monarch -in  extending 
the  bleesingt  of  oiviloation  lo  his  sfofajeols,  by  establishiiig  sdMolS| 
and  p/^troaisi^g  sc^enoe  and  literaiftre.  In  theee  labots  he  was  assisted 
by  Alcjiin,  an  EagUsh  monk,  the  most  aecon4)liahM  schotor  of  hiis 
age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at  this  time,  thai 
embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant  contemporary  sever* 
eigne.  The  most  remaihable  was  that  sent  from  the  renowned  Hardn* 
er-Rashid,  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were 
some  beautiful  pieces  of  c^ock-work,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
almost  miraculous  in  western  Europe,  where  the  mechanical  arts  were 
still  in  their  infancy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  glories,  Charlemagne  was  alarmed  by  the 
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,apf)eara]i6«  of  a  new  enemy  on  ^  coasts  of  France,  wliose  incnr- 
yiona,  though  repelled^,  filled  the  monaich's  prescient  mind  with  sad 
iKHiings  of  future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
.pirates,  from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plun- 
der was  stimulated  hy  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  that  their 
.idolatrous  brethren,  the  Saxons,  had  endured.  At  their  first  landing  in 
France,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on 
the  news  of  the  dreaded  king*8  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their  de- 
parting ships  wiihcmt  exultation;  he  bunt  into  tears.*  and  predicted 
that  these  *'  sea-kings"  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge  to  southern 
Europe. 

Probably  about  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  excited  by  the  ap- 
J^eaaranoe  of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  had  learned 
40  dread  during  his  expeditions  into  the  north  of  Germany,  three  ships 
.eif .  a  similai  chamcter  to  those  described,  entered  one  of  the  harbors 
(om  the  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Anglo-Saitons  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  southern  pait 
4if  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  oi  Angle-Land,  or  £ndand. 
.  Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  as  in 
Franoe.  The  Saxon  graC^  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  proceeded  to 
the  shore  to  inquire  who  these  strangeis  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
.The  foreignera,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked  him  and  his  escort 
without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot,  pillaged  the  neighboring 
houses*  and  then  returned  to  thmr  vessels.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans, 
tiames  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to 
form  a  terrible  familiarity. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  or  the  Normans,  Charlemagne  wis  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebeltion  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum,  and 
lo  rescue  Pope  Leo  firom  his  insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both 
cmterpmes,  and  the  gratefol  pontM*  solemnly  crowned  his  benefactor 
EuPxaoR  OP  THE  Wkst.  a  projeoi  was  soon  after  formed  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  ancient  Roman  empire,  by  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the 
Byzantine  empress,  Irene;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  factions  of 
Constantuu^le ;:  the  degraded  Gi:eeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
TigOTQtia  adininistration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  Empire,  i 

.  Chazkmagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equally  between  his 
thseo  sons ;  .but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were  in 
progress,  aad  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became  sole  heir 
to*  the  empire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national 
iMsembly  of  the  FradL  nobility,  at  Aix-la^hapelle ;  soon  after  which, 
the  empeiror  died,  in  the  seventyosecond  year  of  his  age,  univei3ally 
lamsnted  throughout  his  extensive  dominions. 

4 

*  The  monk  of  St.  OsU  teUs  as,  that  when  CharlcBM^iie  was  asked  the  cause 
of  these  tears,  he  replied,  **  My  faithful  firiends^  do  you  inqaire  why  I  weep  Urns 
bitterly  t  Assuredly  it  is  not  that  I  dread  any  annoyance  to  myself  from  the  pi- 
faey  of  those  wretches ;'  but  I  am  deeply  affected  to  find  that  they  have  dared  to 
visit  these  oeasls  even  in  my  lifetime  >  and  violent  grief  overwhrfms  me,  when  I 
look  forward  to  the  evils  they  will  inflict  on  my  subjects.'* 
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StCTioir  U.^lMine  mtd  FlaU  tf  the  Qtrk^nrngian  Jhfmasty. 

Tab  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended  from 
the  Ehro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Kaab  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
dutchy  of  Benerrentum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Eyder,  vdiich 
separated  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  or,  a« 
they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans.  It 
consequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,,  a  great  pcurtion  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  espeoiijly  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern  Germany,  with  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No  other  European  pow^ 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks;  the 'monarchies  of  Norway,' 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  were  not  yet  founded ;  Eng^ 
land  was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy ;'  the  Saracenic  empire  in 
Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling  into  existence ;  finally,  the  By* 
santine  empire  was  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued 
existence  only  to  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabsi 
after  the  seat  of  the  Khaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But  the  con- 
tinuation of  .an  empire  including  so  many  nations  essentially  different 
4n  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sov* 
ereign.  rLoiiis  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne» 
was  defici^it  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess;  foolish, 
'  weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself  beloved,  and  he 
fiuled  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen.  Her- 
mengarde,  Louis  sanctioned  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and 
fi>rc^  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical 
tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking  a  share  ik 
temporal  afiairs.  These  crimes  had  scarcely  been  oommitted  when 
Loms  became  the  victim  of  remorse.  Unable  to  sdfle  the  reproaches 
of  conscience^  he  appeared  before  the  general  assembly  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  publicly  confessed  ihat  he  had  been  deeply  criminal  in  ooii« 
sentin^  to  the  murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  his  brothers  to  e«ter 
religious  orders ;  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  present,  solicited 
the  aid  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a  soleom  penance.  This 
stximge  scene  rendered  Louis  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
some  doubted  his  sincerity,  others  questioned  his  motives^  but  all 
believed  this  public  confession  a  needless  sacrifice  of  the  rojral 
dignity*. 

Louis  chose  for  his  second  wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
count.  His  three  sons  were  indignant  a)  a  marriage  which  threatened 
to  produce  new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  'but  nearly  four  years 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  em- 
press gave  birth  to  a  child,  afterward  known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
was  popularly  said  to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favorite,  Bernard, 
count  of  Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father 
to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory  war 
hams  prevailed  over  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cam? 
paigning  broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  in^ 
ghniotts  life.    The  seeds  of  discord  were  thickly  sown  during  his  Ufoy 
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they  were  forced  utfo  matori^  after  hie  death  by  hb  vMiaa  JiatiJmtioa 
of  his  dominions  between  his  three  eons. 

Scarcety  had  Louis  been  laid  in  the  grare,  wl^n  hia  aona  Lonia  the 
Germanic  and  Chailes  the  Bald  took  up  arms  againat  their  elder 
brother  Lochaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at  Fentenajr, 
which  proved  fatal  to  ^  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank  nobility  (a.  d. 
841).  After  a  deanhory  war,  the  brothers  finally  agreed  en  a  paititieA 
of  the  empire,  by  which  Lothaire  obtained  Italy,  ai^  the  eastera  pioy* 
inces  of  France ;  Lonis  received  his  father's  Qermanie  dooinioiis ; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west  ef  the 
SaAne  and  the  Rhone,  togethn*  with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.  j>.  843V. 
Thns  Chailes  the  Bald  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Franch 
monarchy  properly  so  called,  ibr  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Fnmka 
were  Germans  in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  ia  unne- 
cessary to  detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of  Chaiiemagne; 
it  ia  sufficient  to  aay,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  under 
Chariea  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.  i>.  884),  but 
he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitaUe ; 
from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy ,«France,  and 
Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgmidy,  ajid  Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  oirigin  less  to  the  disrates  that  oon<' 
vulsed  the  Carlovingian  family  than  to  the  ezoibitaat  power  of  ^ 
nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from  the  death  of  Charle> 
magne.  The  titles  of  duke  and  count  were  not  in  that  age  merely 
hoiM>rary;  they  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  die  provinoes. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested,  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  poQce  in  their  respectiva 
districts,  but  had  also  the  comnuund  of  the  army  and  tiie  diree&on  of 
the  revenue.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  union  of  auch  different  and  im- 
portant departmenta  of  government  in  a  single  person  must  necessarily 
nave  been  dangerous  to  rmral  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambi-^ 
tious  nobles  to  proclaim  their  ind^endence.  Charlemagne  aaw  thia 
evil,  and  endeavored  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great  dutchiea 
Into  aeveral  counties ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  his  posterity,  rival 
competitors,  to  secure  ^e  support  of  powerful  fei^tories,  offered  the 
restored  dutchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and  further  weakened  themaelvea 
W  alienating  the  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  church. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  contrived  to 
make  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not 
only  sanctioned  by  Chariea  the.B^)  but  extended  to  all  ffels  (a.  d. 
877),  in  a  parliament  held  at  Chierai,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  principle  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  aa  die 
foundation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  cakunitous  wars 
between  rival  nobles  wmch  convulsed  all  central  and  aouthwestem 
Europe.' 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Chriatianity 
was  viewed  by  their  brethren  of  the  north  as  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  national  religion  of  Germany,  and  their  indignation  was  still  farther 
exasperated,  by  the  tales  of  wrong  and  suffering  related  by  the  crowda 
of  idolatrous  Saxona,  who  fled  to  the  ialea  of  the  Baltic  from  the  meroir 
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hiM  pei0^€«li<m»  if  Chavlann^^.  fThe  niAiitDne  Teutoiieii  ftom  the 
tartueal  tges  wera  digtinffliUhod  bj  tbear  kafdihood«  their  ardent  paesioii 
fer  adrenlure,  and  their  oantempt  of  death,  'fhev  navigated  the  dangeroiie 
•eae  of  the  north  with  mora  ooorage  aad  freedom,  than  the  Greeks  and 
BflMMns  exhibiited  in  the  Mediterranean ;  thef  did  not  despair  when  they 
lost  fight  of  bod ;  &ey  did  not  come  to  anchor  when  clouas  obaoived  Uie 
itaia.  On  board  evexy  vessel  there  was  a  oast  of  hawks  or  ravens,  and 
wh«n  ihe  adTentunsrs  were  uncenain  in  what  direction  die  landiay,  they 
lei  loose  one  of  the  birds,  knowing  thai  he  woidd  make  widii  instinctive  sap 

fu^ity  ior  the  neuest  coast,  and  by  his  4i?ht  ik%y  steered  their  course. 
OfWBid  the  cloee  of  the  eighth  century  the  Normans  became  formidable 
as  pirates  lo  westeim  Evfope :  they  partiicnlarly  infested  the  coast  of  Brit* 
aii^  Ireland,  and  Fianoe.  Their  leaders  assmned  the  proud  title  of  sea- 
lungs,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend  b^ond  the  deck  of 
a  single  vessel,  and  all  superiority  W83  at  an  end  w^en  the  expedition  was 
over.  A  sea-king  had  only  to  announce  his  intention  of  undertaking  some 
buccaneering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
youth- ready  to  voiunteer  their  services  as  his  associates.  Whither  the 
adventurous  sea-king  would  steer,  provided  that  there  appeared  a 
reasonable  ehanee  oi  plpnder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  and  his  associates,  f 'fhey  effected  a  landing  when  least  expected ; 
no  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex,  the  fate  of  &ose  who  submitted  or 
reaisted  was  alike,  but  the  epecial  objects  of  their  vengeance  were  the 
ciergy  and  the  chur^es,  because  mey  regarded  themselves  as  the 
avengen  of  the  insults  offbred  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with 
whicn  Chriatisin  sovereigns  afflicted  &eir  worshippers  in  their  domin^ 
iotts«  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has- drawn  liie  character  of  an  ancient  sea-king  , 
widi  so  noch  poetie  force  and  historic  truth,  that  the  extract  will  su- 
penedd  the  necessity  of  ftirther  descriptien. 

<<  Connt  Witikind  came  of  a  regid  strauii 
And  roved  with  his  Norsen&en  the  land  and  the  main ; 
Wo  to  the  realms  which  he  eoasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  Ueod  and  reading  of  hair, 
Raiie  of  niaiden  and  slaughter  of  ^est, 
Gatkering  of  ravens  a^d  i9:6lv«s  to  the  (east ! 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  wnfi  battle,  behind  him  wrack :    ' 
And  he  bnrned  the  chnrdues,  that  heathen  Dane,  > 

Te  light  his. bead  to  their  barks  again* 

Oa  £rin's  ahmrcs  wiis  his  oatiage  kaqwn,  ' 

The  wiads  of  Frfsce  had  to  bmers  blawa  I 

Little  was  there  to  pla^^^r,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  forayed  on  Scottisn  hill ; 

But  npon  merry  England's  coast^ 

Mont  fireqaant  he  sailed,  lor  he  won  the  inotl. 

So  fkt  a^d  wide  his  ravage  tkejT  leaew^ 

If  s  sail  bnt  gleamed  wbite  'gapit  the  welkia  14^4 

Trumpet  and  bugles  tfi  arms  did  call. 

Burghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall ; 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  soape, 

Beacons  l^tre  Uahtad  oa  headlaad  and  caps; 

Bells  were  tolled  out,  and  aye  f^  they  rang 

fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brQthem  WCt 

■*  Save  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  nre,^ 

Viom  famine  and  pest,  and-  Coui^t  WltikindVire.*  ^ 


376  uoomnjx  umtorx. 

Thieny  baa  coQeoted  the  principal  cfaaradteriatioa  of  a  aea-king  fnm 
the  Iceluidic  aagas.  '^  He  could  govera  a  veaael  aa  the  good  rider 
maaagea  hia  hone,  ninning  over  £e  oara  while  they  were  in  motion. 
He  would  throw  three  javelina  to  the  maat-head  and  catch  them  alter* 
nately  in  hia  hand  without  once  miaaing.  Equal  under  auch  a  chief, 
aupporting  lightly  their  voluntary  aubmisaion,  and  the  weight  of  their 
coat-of-mail,  which  they  promiaed  themaelvea  would  aoon  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the  piratea  held  their  course  gayly,  aa  their 
old  aonga  expresa  it,  along  the  track  of  the  awana.  Often  were  their 
fragile  barks  wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  north  aea-atorm,  often  did 
^e  rallying  aign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increaaed  the 
cares  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  aurvivora,  who  laughed  at 
the  wind  and  waves  from  which  they  had  eacaped  unhurt.  Their  aong 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  waa : — 

''  The  force  of  the  storm  helps  the  arms  of  our  rowers, 
The  hurricane  is  carrying  us  the  way  which  we  should  go.'* 

Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possesa  reapecting  theae  for- 
midable pirates  is  derived  from  the  sageu^  or  songs  of  ihe  Skalds  ;  these 
singular  compositions  are  unlike  any  other  form  of  literature,  they  are 
records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  meaaured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  is 
taken  of  historical  events,  and  no  regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skalds,  or  bards,  were  more  honored  by  the  Scandinaviana  than 
their  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  aacer- 
dotal  caste,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided  themseivea  on  de* 
fying  the  gods  themselves  f  thus  Gauthakor,  when  aaked  hia  religion, 
by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  waa  anxioua  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
countrymen,  replied :  ^*  My  brothera  in  arma  and  I  are  neither  Chria* 
tians  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  aima,  and  our  atrength 
to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and  those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient."  So 
far  was  the  character  of  a  pirate  or  Yikingar  from  being  disgraceful, 
that  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  waa  only 
accorded  to  those  who  had  given  distinguished  proofs  both  of  their 
bravery  in  battle  and  their  skin  in  irtavigation.  An  ancient  law  enacted, 
that  a  man  in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  aingle 
enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

£very  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band  of  championa, 
called  Kempe ;  warriors  .pledged  to  the  personal  service  of  their  chief, 
and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  arose  from  the  performance  of 
aome  exploit,  which  common  fame,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalda,  might 
apread  over  the  norths. 

Each  sea-king  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  own 
champions,  and  fame  waa  asttgned  to  him  whose  regulationa  were  the 
moat  strict  and  rigorous.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Half,  and  Hiorolf,  the 
aona  of  a  Norwegian  king,  both  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  adven- 
ture, or,  in  plain  terms,  to  piracy. 

Hiorolf  collected  a  great  number  for  ahipa,  which  he  manned  wiik 
volunteers  of  every  kind  both  of  serfs  and  freemen ;  he  was  defeated  in 
all  hia  expeditions.  On  the  other  hand  his  brother  Half  had  only  one 
ahip,  but  hia  erew  were  all  picked  men.    They  were  at  first  but  twenty- 
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Aree  in  nnoiber,  &tl  descended  fiDfn  kings ;  th^  troop  was'siibsequenfly 
increased  to  six^. 

To  obtain  adinission  into  the  company,  ii  wiis  necessdiy  that  the 
champion  should  lift  up' a  large  stone  which  lay  in  the  iront  of  Haifa 
residence,  and  ^hich  could  not  be  mored  by  tibe  force  of  twelve  or- 
dinary men.  These  champions  were  ibrbidden  to  take  Women  and 
children,  to  seek  a  refuge  during  a  tempest,  or  to  dress  their  wounds 
before  the  batde  was  ended.  Eighteen  years  HalTs  band  carried  ter- 
ror to  all  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  Finally,  when  the  sea-king 
was  returning  to  enjoy  the  Wealth  he  had  acquired,  his  vessel,  over- 
laden with  plunder,  appeared  on  the  pmni  of  sinkitig  wiUiin  sight  of  the 
Norwegian  shore.  The  brav^  crew  immediately  drew '  lots  to  detep> 
mine  who  should  thn^^w  themseli^es  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  their  chief  and  the  cargo ;  thosi^  on  whom  the  lot  fdl,  instantly 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  shore,  while  the  vesi^l  relieved  of  the 
weight  reached  the  harbor  in  safety.   ' 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  the  Malays  in  Java,  were  seized  with 
a  kind  of  phtensy,  either  arising  from  an  exeited  imagination,  or  from  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  state  they  were  called  ^  berserker^ y^ 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sagas.  While  under  the  influence 
of  this  madness,  the  champions  committed  the  wildest  extravagances ; 
they  danced  about,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
friends  and  foes,  destroyed  their  own  property,  and  like  the  mad  Orlando 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees. 
Sivald,  king  6f  Sweden,'  had  five  sons,  aB  ef  whom  became  berserktr^ 
when  the  fit  was  dn  them  they  used  to  swaHbw  burning  boale  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire.  They  a!nd  their  father  were  slain  by  Haitian, 
whom  Sivald  had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  im- 
patient of  the  extravagances  of  the  frantic  princes.  Halfflan  had  a 
contest  with  another  bevserker,  named  Hartben,  who  came  to  attack 
him  accompanied  by  twelve  champions.  Haitben  was  a  formidable 
pirate,  but  when' the  fit  was  on  him  it  wtis  as  much  as  his  twelve!  com^ 
panions  could  do  to  prevent  him  devastating  everything  aroimd  him. 
Halfdan  challeikged  the  pirate  and  his  entire  crew.  Such  an  insult  so 
infiamed  Hartben,  that  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  phrensy, 
dnring  which  he  killed  six  of  his  companions  ;  he  rushed  a^iinst  the 
king  with  the  remaining  six,  but  the  pirates  were  slain,  by  the  irresist- 
ible bloWv  of  the-  mace  of  Hslfdan. 

The  sons  6f  Amgrim,  king  of  Helegoland,  the  meet  celebrated  pirated 
of  their  age,  are  described  as  snfilelfing  aevevely  from  the  hetttfk  mad- 
ness; when  under  its  influence  they  Slaughtered  their*  crews  and-de- 
atroyed  their  shipping:  sometimes  they  landed  dn  desert  places  and 
tented  their  fury  on  die  stocks  and  stones.  After  t&e  fit  was  over  they 
lay  quite  senseless  firom  aheer  exhatiijtion. 

A  sea-king  rarely  oondescended  to  the  Mandishmemts  of  'courtship. 
If  he  heard  of  any  noble  in  reyid  damsel  celebrated  for  beaaty,  he  at 
once  deAianded  her  fhHn  her  fiuhejr,'  and  if  refused,  equipped  a  vessel 
to  take  her  awajy  by  force.  He  generally  brought  sway,  if  success- 
ful, her  dowry  at  ue  same  time,  and  thus  coidd  boast  of  a  double 
victory.  .1 : 

A  Swedish  j^rile  nanisd  Ommai*,  having  heaard  die  Skalds  eelebitte 


i^e  duuniH  of  M<wU«»  a  Notwtgiaii  princeM,  «aiit  rio  heat  bthet  Regw 
nald  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  fkir  lady's  hand.  Rdgnald  rejected 
aiich.a  auteor  with  ^con^  but  aware  of  the  conafiqueDcee  of  a  refusal, 
he  If  ade  inatant  pr^>aratiaQ9  for  defence.  Before  marching  against 
the  piratea,  he  had  a  eavem  hioiUowed  out  in  the  mouataina,  within 
wh^h  he  cqnoealed  the  prineese  and  his  choicest  treajppre^  leaving  her 
a  proper  aapply  of  previsioiM.  Scarcely  were  hia  arrangei;DieptB  com- 
pleled  than  the  fierce  Gkumar  appeared  pff  the  cpast;  Regnald  met  the 
pirales  on  the  ahoNPe,  a  deaperate  battle  easued,  and  the  king  was  slain. 
4fter  his  victory  Guanar  aoaght  oat  the  place  wher^  Moalda  was  con* 
ceaM,  and  earned  arway  this  princeaa  with  her  treasures  to  Sweden. 
A  second  and  a  third  cooquest  of  this  Iwd  pfteQ  followed  tlie  first,  for 
polygaoy  was  sufficiently  pomspon  ^mosig  th^ee  adventurers.  The 
Indies  theaMelvea  could  net  view  with  indifierence  heros9  w^  risked 
their  lives  to  qbtain  their  hinda,  and  whose  exploits,  inunortalixied  by 
the  Skalds,  were  sung  in  all  the  islands  and  in  all  faoujlies. 

France  aufiered  nK>tt  s^v^rely  fromi  their  hostilities  ;  Aeir  light  barks 
as<!ended  the  Seine,  the  Leire«  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  carrying 
fire  and  swovd  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  prin«» 
cipal  ^es  wove  laid  waste  ;  Paris  itself  wa^  thrice  taken  and  piUaged ; 
and  the  French,  at  length  losing  all  courage,  refused  to  meet  the  north* 
ern  waxriora  in  the  fidUi>  but  purchased  their  retreat  with  large  bribes. 
This  remedy  was  neceaaarUy  aa  ineficaeious  a#  it  waa  disgracjBfal,  for 
it  atimuUted  the  barbiiriana  to  fresh  incursioas  in  the  assured  h<^pe  of 

E'a.  NcHT  were  the  I^^oaans  regardleas  of  permanent  ciwqneata ; 
ric,  a  leader  of  their  adventurous  hands*  founded,  the  BuaiBian  mon* 
archy  iQward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Zealand  was  colonized^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  auhdued^at  a  atiU  earlier  period ;  and 
|he  northern  ^d  western  islands  of  Scotland  wereaiiccessively  oceii<* 
pied  as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  diey  ob- 
tained fixed  establishiiienta  in  France ;  the  pravini^e  of  Neustria,  now 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Bollo^  ^he  chief  of  a  large  horde 
of  these  northern  piratea,  by  Charles  the  Sin^ple  (a.  d.  912) ;  ihe  proT- 
juDce  gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange,  for  Rollo  becoming  a 
Christiaii,  iivas  baptized  by  tha  nama  of  Rc^rt,  and  applied  himself 
with  equeal  dili^nce  and  auccesa  to  improve  tha  ponditioa  of  his  new 

aulyao^' 

Charles  also  ceded  to  Rollo  all'  the  pretansionp  of  the  Qrowia  to  thai 
part  of  BrUuaiy  which  ao  lopiger  repogniaed  thp.  sovereign^  of  the  ki&ga 
of  Franca,  an4  RoUa  oaopMs  po  the  borders  of  hW  new  pfovinc^  to  pea'^' 
focnpi  lifDga.  homge  and  oonfim  ike  article  ^  ppape^  Tha  Normaa 
Rwons  ^giance  jto  Charlep,  who  in  return  preaented  bis  dau^^r  to 
^  a^ventvraTi  and  ^f^  him  the  inveatiture  of  Nenstria.  The  French 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  regyilatiw  of  tha  €eragw>aiala  employed  oa 
fiU  Botanm  pccasiona,  ha4  jwtradnped  tha  4agrading  proptrali^na  of  the 
Oriantala  htfo  the  forma  pf  EuivpaaA  .homage ;  t)^  noviF  informed 
Rollo  that  after  raceiviqg ,  a*  gift  of  aa  much  vaJne^ha'ahaiM  on  hia 
banda4  Wea  kjaa  Ihe  foot  of  the  king.  "  Nave?,"  repliad  tha  hau^ty 
harjwuia^,  M  will  I  bei»d  my  knees  before  anotbar  mortal — naver  will  I 
kiss  the  foot  of  man."  Aa  the  prelatea,  however,  were  urgent,  he  or- 
4nrpd  me  ofhte  soliUanp  tp  f^x&t^  i^  .^arjiw^ajy  1191  hia;  sl^d.    The 
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Midito  rndTkoRriag-^  rudely  Mtecd  the  iiMft  of  Cfaarled,  and  by  a  saddetf 
jprk  thnnr  tfa»  menaveli  on  tke  g[round.  The  Normatis  who  witnessed 
the  tranaaetioii,  a|»pihuded  their  eemMde's  iiwolence,  while  the  French 
Boblea  deeaied  it  pvadent  to  eoaceal  th<»ir  indignation.  The  ceremony 
WB8  eoniiaued  ae^if  nothing  had  happened  ;  th«  several  Nonnan  lorde 
took  the  naaal  oatha  of  allegiattce,  after  wMoh  the  king  returned  to  Laon. 
He  had  ohoaan  this  city  for  Ma  cafital,  becaoae  Paris  was  included  in 
the  fief  oi  one  of  the  freat  vaaaals  of  ihe  crown. 

Tlie  establiahmenc  of  the  Nonnaniji  in  Neuatria  put  an  end  to  the  sya^ 
tem  0[  piraty  and  plunder  which  for  move  than  a  eentnry  had  devasta- 
ted weaiehi  fiurope ;  ^e  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted  Gemrnny, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  ac^red  no  longer  repaid  the 
hazards  o£  a».expadition,  and- as  war  was  no  hmger  profitable,  Rollo 
reaoived  to  ouhi? ate  the  arte  ef  peace.  To  prevent  the  fioture  incur" 
aiona  of  his  countryman,  he  fottified  ihe  moutha  of  the  rivers,  restored 
the  walls  of  the  cities^  and  kept  his  subjects  in  constant  military  train- 
ing. Under  KoUo  the  feudal  sysDsm,  which  had  been  slowly  forming, 
received  its  full  development ;-  iittmec^aiely  after  his  baptism,  he  divi* 
ded  the.inods  of  Neuatna  anong  his  principal  followers,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  county  and  these  counts*  subdivided  the  land 
asMuig  their  aoldiens^  The  Nonnans  displayed  the  same  ardor  in  cul- 
tivating their  nsspv  estates  w^ich  they  had  formerly  shown  in  devasta- 
ting. tlMH)  the  peasants  resmnod  the  ctdtivation  of  their  field$;  the 
priests  restored,  tbair  mined  chufohee;  the  citizens  resumed  their 
trading  occupitiona }  strakigefs  were  invteed  fttHn  every  dountry  t6  cul-^ 
tivate  the  waste  lands :  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  person  apd  property*  Robbnries  Were  sol  efficiently 
checked,  thai  llollo,  as  a  bravado,  hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest 
near  the  Seine,  whioh  remained  untouched  f6r  three  years. 

While  thfe>  Normans  devasttited  the  coasts,' central  Europe  wair  devas- 
tated by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Magyars, 
who  extended  their  ravages  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  suffered 
most  from  tkmi  hostilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  their  fiiry. 
These  incnrsicms,  to  which  must  be  added-  Sessional  enterprises  of  the 
Sclavoniana  and  Sfuncens,  destioyed  the  political  institutions  th^t 
Charlemagne  had  formed,  and  threw  Chfistendom  back  into  the  barbar- 
ism from  whkh  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge.'  England,  uhder  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ahrsd, ht abfief  apaee  preserved  the  elements  of  diviliza- 
lion^  he  expelled  the  Konbims  from  iflie  islitnd  (a.  d.  88f),  restored 
tifee  ancient  settiinariss  of  learning,  and  founded  new  schools.  But  hitf 
glorious  teiga  wa»  followed  by  fresh  calanuti^s ;  the  Danish-Normans 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trouble  and  desolation  throughout 
the  country; 

From  the  reign  of  Oharlee  the  Bald,  the  royal  autlhonty  rapidly  de- 
clined in  Francoi  while  the  power  of  i^  feudal-  lords  constantly  hi- 
ereaaed.  The  dukev  aAd  oountB)  usurping  regal  fights,  raised,  un  the 
niighiast,  or  without  any  provocation)  the  stan<hihi  of  revoh :  the  king«s« 
to  gain  some,  and  secure  the  aJlegiattee>  of  others,  abandxmed  to  tht^m 
•ucoesstvely  the  most  valuable  royal-  domaiitai  and  privileges,  until  the 
Cadovingian  monarchs^  so  far  from  beittg  able  lio  cotmterbalattce  the 
jp^wev  of  the  ndhihfy»  wtnre  nnahto  to  eUpiport  the  expenses  of  their  own 
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courts.  A  change  of  dynasty  wsa  thus  Mndercd  i]teTitable»  and  tke 
throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  tKe  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or  most  daring 
of  the  nominal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  Horeseeii, 
took  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggaid,tlie  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issne  at  the  early  age  of  twen^ 

SA.  D.  987).  Hugh  Cspet  possessed  ahwady  the  centve  of  ^  kin^ 
lorn ;  he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  Fiance  and  Nenstria,  while  his 
brother  Henry  held  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so 
powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favor  he  was  invested  with 
the  title,  after  having  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royalty  (a.  o.  087). 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  late  king's  uncle,- took  np  anns  in  defense  of 
his  hereditary  rights  ;  but  he  was  betrayed  to  lus  rival  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  and  ended  his  days  in  priscm.  Hugh  becsme  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France,  a  branch  of  which  still  retains  posses- 
sion of  that  crown.  But  for  many  years  aAer  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  France  was  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy,  for 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal.  The  domains  of  the  count  of 
Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  thus  the  Capetiaos  had 

S eater  territorial  possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence,  than 
e  Carlovingians.  But  the  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories 
were  called,  still  preserved  their  independence.:  and  their  tacit  assent 
to  Hugh's  usurpation  was  anything  rather  ^lan  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. In  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Hugh's  elevation ;  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  yeass  dated  their  puUio 
acts  by  the  nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

■  < 

Sbctioit  III.— 7%e  Fcumdaiiimt^fike  &emumk  Emprc. 

From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited,  snd  Loots,  its  mon* 
arch,  was  obliged  to  swear  in  a  national  assembly,  held  at  Manne 
(a.  d.  851),  that  *'  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their  risfats  and 
privileges."  His  younffest  son,  Charies  the  Fat,  waa  deposed  by  his 
subjects ;  and  Arnold,  ue  na^al  son  of  Prince  Parioman,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  q(  electing  emperors  was/  thus  es- 
tablished in  Germany,  i^id  it  continued  iSlmost  to  our  own  tidies.  Ar- 
nold was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis ;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia,  as  his  successor,,  to  the.  e^lusion  of  Charies  the  Simple, 
king  of  France,  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the 
death  of  Conrad,  the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed.  the  Fowler,  as 
his  successor  (a.  d.  919),  the  fi|»t  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

Henry  L,  by  his  civil  and  military  institutions,  raised  Germany  to 
the  highest  rank  among,  the  states  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  ^e  intes- 
tine commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of  Lomine, 
which  he  divided  into  tW|0  dutchies,  that  of  Upper  Lonraine,  or  the 
Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained 
the  name  of  Lorraine  ;  it  was  long  governed  by  the  &mily  of  Gerard, 
duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants  obtained,  the  Germanic  en^iire  in 
the  ei^hteen^  century.  .Brabapt.  was  .assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of 
Louy^Lm^  whose  despen4an^  retained  it,  wiw4fae  tideof-iduke,  until,  on 
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die  faihire  of  male  heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves  masters 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfully  repelled  the 
inraskmsof  the  Sclaroiiians  and ^ Hungarians;  by  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgracefol  tribute  with  which 
Aiey  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  barbari- 
ans, and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually  commemorated  by  a 
grateful  people  for  several  succeeding  centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Heniy  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho  to 
the  Oermanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  firequent  revolts  of 
the  powerful  feudatories ;  their  faction  and  insubordination  effectually 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
limes,  and  leave  some  more  fortunate  sovereign  to  gather  the  laurels  of 
ft  legislator.  One  incident  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of  the  age 
better  than  any  labored  dissertation.  During  one  of  the  national  as- 
semblies or  diets,  it  was  debated  '*  whether  children  could  inherit  the 
property  of  their  fathers  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfathers.^ 
After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  point  became  more  obscure  than 
ever,  it  was  gravely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants',  chosen  on  both  sides,  entered 
the  lists  ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and  thenceforward 
the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  the  Carlo- 
vingiaa  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  the  imperial  title  ; 
but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed  the  peninsula  to 
dreadful  calamities  ;  it  was  harassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles, 
and  devastated  by  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
her  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berengarius  the  Younger,  supplicated 
the  aid  of  Otho,  and  her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope 
John  XII.  (a.  d.  951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of 
the  strongest  cities,  and  gave  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom 
he  had  come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown 
of  Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho  ;  but  the  tyranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  ihe  German 
sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  tross  the  Alps  by  the  united 
entreaties  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could- not  resist ;  he  marched  directly 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  widi  the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.  d. 
962).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favor  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been 
thir^-eight  years  in  abeyance,  proclaimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  But  the  pontifTs  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged 
by  the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  form  a  secret  league  fbr 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelligence  of  JohnS  treachery  with  great  indigna** 
tion ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,*  in  which  the  pope  was 
accused  of  the  most  scandalous  immoralities,  uid  on  his  xefiiBal  to 
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appear,  he  was  condemned  aa  contuttiacioua,  deposed,  aad  a  aenr  pan* 
lift,  Leo  VIII.,  elected  in  hia  stead.  All  Italy,  as  far  as  the  anciimi 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell  und^  the  sway  of  the 
Germans  ;  there  were  only  some  mftritime  places  in  Lower  Italy  whicli^ 
with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  subject  to  the  Greeks.  OtlMl 
transmitted  this  kingdom,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  suce^sson 
on  the  German  throne  ;  but  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.,  no 
prince  took  the  title  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  consecraied  hf 
the  pope.  Maximilian  designated  himself  '^Empeior  Elect"  (a.  d. 
1508),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  suceessolis  down  to  ovf 
times. 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.  d.  975),  and  wsa  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho  11^  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary  wat8» 
which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho  having  married  the  Greek 
princess  Theophano,  claimed  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as 
her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle,  the  emperor  was  mortally  wound* 
ed  by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  (a.  n.  963).  Hie 
death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  indignation  at  the  joy  which 
Theophano  showed  for  the  victory  of  her  countrymen,  though  it  wae 
obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  III.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  tUle,  but  the 
affection  of  the  Germans  for  his  family  enabled  him  to  triunlph  ever  all 
opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned  in  Italy,  where 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such>a  favorite  with  the  Romao 
popuiace,  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and  gave  the  pontifical  digni-» 
ty  to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to  Italy,  Captured  Rome,  and  put  both 
Crescentius  and  John  to  death.  These  severities  did  not  quell  the  tur* 
bulence  of  the  Italians  ;  fresh  insurrections,  soon  compelled  the  empe* 
ror  to  return  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  el 
Crescentius,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise  of  maniage  (a.  d* 
1002).     He  died  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria^ 
desceydeid  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line, .  emperor  of  the  West^ 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated  insurrections,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy ;  he  succeeded  in  quelling  them,  but  was  so  wearied  by  these 
repeated  troubles,  that  he  seriously  designed  to  abdicate  and  retire  into 
a  monasteiy.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  his  piety  and  liberality  to 
extort  from  him  several  rich  donations,  which  proved,  in  an  after  agOi 
the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death  (a.  n.  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  8ax* 
on  dynasty. 

Qonrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia,  being  chosen  by  the  electors,  united 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Aries,  to  the  erojHie. 
But  this  was  an  acquisition  of  litUe  real  value ;  the  great  vassals  of  the 
kingdom,  the  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the.  authority  they  had 
usurped  in  their  respective  districts,  leaving  the  emperors  a  merely 
ncHuinal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  authority  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Burgundian  lords,  induced  the  German  nobles  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted 
fresb  privileges  and  grants  from  every  successive  soverei{ii^  Conradt 
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iwbo  wu  inlwaHy  of  k  generous  fttsposidoi^*  impoverished  the  state  by 
imitating  the  miwise  tt)6ralit}r  of  his  jnredecessoi;^.  I^tyy  during  this 
aeiga  aiul  that  of  Connd'ssou  and  successor,  Heiry  III^  continued  to 
be  distiBotad  by  jml  fai^tions ;  but  Hemy  was  an  energetic  support^ 
m£  the  imperial  aothorilyv  he  deposed  three  rival  popes,  who  claimed 
mwoeesion  to  St.  Peter  at  ^b»  same  time,  and  gave  the  pontifical  chair 
to  a  German  prelate,  Gldment  IL  He  even  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
Roomns,  that  they  would  never  elect  a  pope  without  having  previously 
received  the  imperial  sanction.  The  imperial  power,  wielded  by  an 
energetio  monarch  like  Henry,  was  still  formidable,  but  its  resources 
were  exhausted ;  and- when  a  feebler  sovereign  atte«mted  to  exercise 
the  swuy  over  the  church  which  his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy 
stronger  than  the  empiro. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power  began  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV^  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded  his 
fiither  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the  influence  of 
tiie  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  at  this 
erisis,  wero  peculiariy  favordrie  to  the  ooHcy  of  the  popes.  The  Saxon 
Une,  restored  in  En^aad.bv  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  lost  its  nation- 
ality; Edward  conferred  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  his  king- 
dom on  foreigners,  or  persons  romarkable  for  their  foreign  attachments ; 
and  thus  those  who  wielded  ike  power  of  the  church  in  the  island,  were 
note  like  nussionaries,  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than 
clergymen,  attentive  only  to  their  flocks.  In  Spain,  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  ths  Moors,  when  the  unity  of  their  empire  was  destrcnred 
fay  the  subvezsion  of  the  Ommiade  kha]i|dis,  became  closely  attached 
to  the  Roman  see.  f  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  the  other  northern  states,  gave  additional  vigor  to  the  papal 
fomei ;  for  the  Northerns,  with  all  the  zeal  of  new  converts,  became 
eager  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  some  enterprise  in  support  of  the  pon- 
t^  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great  director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the  Normans 
of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  .son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  been  nominated  heir  of  thoijpSnglish  throne  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  appointment.  Har- 
old, the  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was  the  favorite  of  Ae  English 
people,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  would  be  elected  to  the 
duone  on  the  death  of  the  confessor.  Unfortunately  Harold's  brother 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  Normandy,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  King  E2dward,  he  crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  Saxon  chief  croseed  the  channel  was  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom' 
of  the  age,  the  court  of  Pon^eu  seized  upon  &e  riiipwrecked  strangers, 
and  throw  them  into  prison,  for  ^e  purpose  of  obtaining  large  ransom. 
Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke  WilUam,  who  procured 
their  liberation,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.  A  grand  council  of  the 
Norman  prolates  and  nobles  was  then  convoked,  in  whose  presence 

*  Blany  lemaxkaUe  anecdotes  are  related  of  Conrad'*  geaemitsr  i  oae  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  A  gentleman  having  lost  his  leg  in  the  imjperial  service,  Conrad 
ordered  that  his  boot  shoold  be  filled  with  gold  coins,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
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WiDiam  required  Harold  to  swear  &at  he  woidd  mipport  widi  all  Im 
might  William's  succession  to  the  crown  of  Englaiid,  so  soon  as  a  va- 
cancy should  be  created  by  the  death  of  Edward*  Harold's  life  was  m 
the  duke's  power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secrotly  resolving 
to  violate  its  obli^^ions.  But  an  artifice  was  employed,  which,  in  thflt 
superstitious  age,  was  suf^posed  to  give  the  oath  such  sanctity  as  to  ren- 
der its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders,  a  chest 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with  the  bones 
and  relics  of  the  saints  most  honored  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  was  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and 
at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward  and  took  the  reqioired  oath, 
the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  imprecation,  **  So  help  you  God,  at 
his  holy  doom."  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  cloth  of  gold 
was  removed,  and  Harold  shuddered  with  superstitious  horror  when  he 
found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrp. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed  hint* 
self  to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people ;  but  the  papal 
clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  excommuni- 
cating Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to  Duke  William^ 
accompanied  by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring,  said  to  have  con- 
tained one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs,  set  under  a  valuable  diamond.  Thus 
supported  by  the  superstitions  feelings  of  the  period,  WiUiam  found 
no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  passed  over 
into  EnglandjT  The  fato  of  the  kingdom  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and  his  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found 
little  difficulty  in  completing  the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  he 
introduced  the  inheritance  of  fiefe,  and  the  severities  of  tbe  feudal  law. 
He  deprived  the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates,  which  he  shared 
among  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his  new 
subjects  with  more  tiLan  the  cruelty  that  barbarous  conquerors  uauaMy 
display  toward  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  southern  Europe.  The  f»ov- 
inces  that  compose  it  weve  shared  among  the  Lombard  feudatories 
of  the  empire,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens,  who  harassed  each  other 
with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  Normans  landing  on  the  coast 
(a.  d.  1016),  ofifered  their  services  to  the  Lombard  princes,  and  dis- 
played so  much  valor,  that  they  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Naples  a 
grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Aversa.  Encouraged  by 
Qieir  success,  Tancred,  with  another  body  of  Ndrman  adventurere,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Apulia,  which  was  completed  by  his  son,  Robert 
Guiscard.  This  warrior  subdued  Calabria  also,  and  took  the  title  of 
duke  of  both  provinces.  To  secure  his  possessions,  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage,  and  an  annual 
tribute,  on  condition  of  receiring  investiture.  Nicholas  H.,  who  then 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the 
papacy  gained  important  advantages,  at  the  price  of  an  empty  title  ;  he 
stimulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for  power  with  the  em- 
pire, the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  powerful 
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dlies  and  ▼asMtls,  wbUe  the  latter  had  giyen  away  the  greater  part  of 
its  strength  by  the  alienation  of  its  domains,  to  gratify  the  church,  or  to 
win  the  faror  of  feudatories  Md^ose  influence  was  already  formidable. 

SicTloK  TV^r-^tate  of  the  East  from  the  EstabliehmetU  to  the  Ooerthrwo  of 

the  Khaliphate. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eler** 
enth  centuries,  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpatimi,  fanaticism,  and 
I^edidy.<  " Externally  surrounded  by  foes,  supe^or  incumbers,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  in  valor,  it  seemed  as  if  its  safety  was  guarantied  by  cow- 
axdice,  and  its  security  confirmed  by  defeat.,  IntenutUy  were  at  work 
all  the  causes  that  usually  effect  the  destruction  of  states ; .  dishonor  and 
profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace ;. ferocious  bigotry,  based  at  once  on 
enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  rjiiling  the  church ;  civil  dissensions,  equally 
senseless  and  bloody,  distracting  the  state ;  complete  demoralization 
pervading  every  rank,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage  \  so  that  its  exist* 
ence  seemed  owing  to  the  antagonising  effect  of  the  causes  that  singly 
produce  the  ruin  of  empires."  In  the  tenth  century  these  causes  seemed 
to  have  reached  their  consummation ;  emperor  after  emperor  perished 
by  poison,  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  parricide  and  fratricide  were 
crimes  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  ceased  to  excite  feelings 
of  horror  or  disgust.  Theological  disputes,  about  questions  that  pass 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patri-* 
arch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal  schism.  These  barbarians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries ;  the 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  ^  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  forth- 
with banished  their  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court  of  Rome  took  re- 
venge by  describing  the  Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen. 
A  brief  display  of  vigor  by  Nicephorus,  Phocus,  and  John  Zimisces, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent 
establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  poi- 
soned at  the  very  moment  when  his  piety,  courage,  and  moderation,  had 
averted  impending  ruin,  and  promised  to  restore  some  portion  of  the 
empire's  former  strength  and  former  glory.  His  feeble  successors 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands,  at  a  time  when  the  empire 
was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the  designation  of 
Scythia^^  Their  uncivilized  tribes  possessed  the  countries  north  of  the 
Caucasus  and  dast  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  wall  of 
China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide  plains  had  frequently  devastated 
the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more  than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sover- 
eigns on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  that 
they  were  themselves  invaded  in  turn  i  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  burst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the  Oxus,  .subdued  Kharasm  and  Transox- 
iana,  and  imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
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wairion  more  fiery  aad  2sealoaB  than  thi^mBelres.  Soon  after  the 
tablishment  of  the  khaliphate  at  Baffdad,  the  Saracenic  empire  began  to 
be  dismembered,  as  we  have  alreaoy  stated,  and  the  khaliphs,  alarmed 
hy  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded  only  by  subjects  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  persona  and 
their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries.  Al  Moutassem  was  uie  first  who 
levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his  states  (a.  d.  833) ;  and  even  during 
his  reign,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
soldiers  unconnected  with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.^  The 
evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  vntil  the  emirs,  or  Turidsh  commanders, 
usurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state^  leaving  to  the  khaliphs  the 
outward  show  and  gewgaws  of  sovereignty,  with  empty  tides,  whose 
pomp  was  increased  as  )he  authority  they  pretended  to  represent  was 
diminished.  The  revolution  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Al  Khadi 
(a.  d.  936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  created 
a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir-sd-Omra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers 
were  given  than  had  been  intrusted  to"  the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
venir  The  family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buydh, 
usurped  this  high  ofiice  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad  jfthe  khadiph 
was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  Uie 
chief  Imdn,  or  pontifiT  of  the  Mohcunmedan  faith.\ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate,  when  a  n^w  horde  firom  the  in- 
terior of  Turiiest^  appeared  to  change  the  entire  face  of  Asia.  This 
horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljtik,  one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs, 
was  invited  to  cross  the  Oxus  by  the  Ghaznevidf  sultans,^  who  had 
already  established  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  sub* 
dued  the  north  of  Hindostan.  The  Seljukians  finding  the  pasturages 
of  Khorassan  far  superior  to  those  of  their  native  country,  invited  new 
colonies  to  the  fertile  land  ;  they  soon  became  so  powerful  that  Togrul 
Beg  proclaimed  himself  a  sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  khaliph*s  person  ^a.  d.  1055)  ai^  succeeded  to  the 
power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the ,  Bowides,  Togrul 
transmitted  his  authority  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.^  This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor, 

*  ^  Loid  of  the  lords,''  or  **  Commander  of  the  comm^nderB.'* 

t  The  Ghaznevid  dyna^tj  waa  founded  by  Sebektagen,  'who  is  said  to  have  boon 
originally  a  slave  (a.  d.  977).  But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Mah- 
mud,  whose  <:onque8ts  in  northern  India  rival  those  of  a  hero  of  romance.  His 
desire  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  Uiose  he  attacked  by  his  cruel 
bigotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he  subdued,  the  horrors  of  war  were  increased 
by  those  of  religious  penecution.  At  his  death,- the  empire  of  Ohizni  included 
a  great  part  of  Fersia,  Afghanistan,  and  northern  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  Beccan.  But  the  rise  of  this  great  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid  than 
Its  downfall,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  owes 
all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.  d*  1028).  Little  more  than  a  century  aAer 
Mohammed's  death,  the  last  of  the  Ghaanevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Qwuif 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  equally  transitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

X  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  languages  signifies  « 
sovereign,  was  first  assumed  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

i  His  name  signifies  the  Conquering  Lion. 
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Romanns  Diogenes,  prisoner  (a.  d.  1070).  The  distractions  produced 
by  this  event  in  the  Byzantine  dominions,  enabled  the  Turks  not  only 
to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  Sel- 
jukian  monarchy  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness.  This  wise 
prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  wall  of 
China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier,  Nezam-al-Mulk, 
the  sultan  ruled  this  mighty  empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation, 
Asia  enjoyed  tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  civilization  began  to  revive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  unparalleled  misfortunes 
to  the  east.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-castle  of  Alamiit| 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  by  Hassan  Sabali. 
This  formidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ismaelian  %c- 
trines,  in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled  with  the  datker  and 
more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic  paganism.  His  followers,  per- 
suaded that  obedience  to  die  commands  of  their  chief  would  ensure 
their  eternal  felicity,  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order 
to  remove  his  enemies.  Emissaries  from  the  formidable  Sheikh  al  Je- 
bal*  went  in  disguise  to  palaces  and  private  houses,  watching  the  favor- 
able opportunity  of  striking  the  blow,  to  those  who  had  provoked  the 
hostilif^  of  their  grand  master.  So  dreadful  was  this  scourge  that  ori- 
ental mstorians,'  during  a  long  period  of  their  annals,  terminate  their 
account  of  each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  ~who  had  faljen 
victims  during  its  course  to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  After  the 
death  of  Malek  Shah  (a.  d.  1092),  disputes  arose  between  his  sons, 
which  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. Three  powerful  sultanles  were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely, 
Iran,  Kerman,  and  Rdm,  or  Iconium.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  pow- 
erful, for  it  possessed  the  rich  proVinces  of  Upper  Asi&i  but  its  greats 
ness  soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces, 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  Atta-begs,t  ex- 
ercised sovereign  authority.  The  Seljukians  of  Rdm,  known  to  the 
crusaders  as  the  Sultans  of  Nice,  or  Iconium,|  were  first  raised  into 
Botiee  by  Soleiman.  Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connex- 
i»n  with  that  of  the  crusades.  These  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  e^rly  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
tad  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  late  khaliphs,  who  shook  off 
the  Seljdkian  yoke,  and  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Irak  Arabi,  or  the  province  of  Bagdad* 

*  "  Lord  of  the  Mofuitain ;"  from  the  equivocil  sense  of  the  Arabie  word 
ffuUAf  the  name  is  commonly  translated  ''  Old'Man  of  the  Monntain.^' 
f  Jtta-beg  b  a  Turkish  word,  and  signifies  '*  father  or  guardian  of  the  prince." 
t  Cognt,  orleoninm,  is  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  which^these  sultans  made  their  cap- 
itaJ,  alter  Nice  had  been  taken  by  the  emsaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Section  I. — The  Origin  of  Lht  Papacy. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organization  of 
Christianity  at  its  first  institution,  than  its  adaptation  to  all  times  and  all 
circumstances.  Without  entering  into  any  controverted  question,  we 
may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant  church  provision  was  made  for 
self-government  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  superintendence  on  the 
other  ;  and  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Judea,  the  two  great  principles  of  the  independence  of  national  church- 
es, and  the  authority  of  a  council  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  faith,  were 
fully  recognised.  Infidels  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  form  of  church 
government  to  Constantine,  though  the  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of 
Uie  preceding  age  suffices  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
was,  long  before  that  emperor's  accession,  perfected  in  all  its  parts. 
The  management  belonged  to  the  local  priesthood,  the  government  to 
the  bishops,  the  superintendence  of  all  to  the  council.  This  is  the 
general  outline  of  the  apostolic  model,  and  we  may  see  in  it  one  mark, 
at  least,  of  a  more  than  human  origin,  its  capability  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse,  and  the  Christian  clergy 
were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however,  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point,  acquisition  of  power.  The  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople endeavored  to  make  the  clergy  their  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon  dieir  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions  of  their  tem- 
poral rulers.  Under  these  circumstances,  episcopacy  formed  a  new 
power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually  extending,  because  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold 
together  nations  Mifiering  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this 
political  use  of  Christianity  naturally  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous 
perversion  of  its  first  principles ;  when  unity  of  faith  appeared  to  be 
of  such  great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to 
any  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently,  persecuting  edicts 
were  issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a 
still  more  dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
when  ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  consequences,  the  priest 
was  identified  vrith  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  separate  their  functions.     In  the  decline  of  the  empire  also^  the 
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lemponl  pow^r  w«s  deMfvedly  htt^  aod  despiadd ;  m  pmAtg«le  oomt, 
m  yenal  magistme^,  ud  m  eovardlj  QoUierj,  <M>iistiti$ed  the  ordinaiy 
QUUerials  of  Iheimpeiial  gOTemmaat;  and,  compared  with  theaoi  the 
aacerdotal  body,  in  the  wont  atage  of  ita  degtadation,  had  powerful 
daima  to  reapect,  if  aot  to  eateeio. 

It  ia  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  corruption  of  the  epiacopal 
power  waa  parodaced  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
aeqnently,  iaatead  of  ioniahug  an  argument  againat  epiacopacy  aa  aft 
iBatitiiti0n,  it  may  rather  be  urged  aa  a  proof  of  ita  excellence.  Tha 
church  had  fallen,  indeed,  from  ita  original  purity,  but  the  atatewaa  a 
maaa  of  unmixed  evila ;  eecleaiaatical  power  waa  fjfeqiiaDUy  ahuaed,  but 
the  ten^wral  authoritieaaearcely  went  ^ght  by  accident ;  whatever  prin- 
ciplea  d*  juatica  and  rectitude  remained  in  the  world,  owed  their  conaer- 
Tation  to  the  Chriatian  clergy ;  and  to  the  examplea  of  ecoleaiaatical 
traffic  there  might  eaaily  be  oppoaed  a  longer  and  more  honorable  liat 
of  inatancea,  in  wUch  biahopa  aupported  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by 
fffotecting  the  interepas  of  molality  against  the  cnft  of  co«rti§ra  and  thiei 
vicea  of  aoYereigaa. 

While  the  diacipline  of  the  church  waa  injured  by  the  clergy  having 
lempond  power  forced  upon  them — ^in  the  firat  inataace  at  leaat — ^with- 
out their  aolicitation,  the  doctrinea  of  Chriatianity  were  cormpted  by  a 
piactioe  aiiaiag  from  the  beat  feelinga  of  our  nature.  The  aainta  and 
martyra  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death,  to  promulgate  Ghria'^ 
tianity,  were  remembered  with  juat  gmtitude,  whan  that  religion  becamo 
triumphant.  Their  bon^a  were  reau^ved  from  unhonored  graT<ea  ta 
tomba  more  worthy  of  their  .viituea,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  ad- 
Tantagoa  that  their  toila  and  their  blood  had  purchaaed,  teatided  ita 
thankfulneaa  by  rich  ofieringa  at  their  ahiinea.  Thua  the  avaxicioua 
and  the  deaagning  were  tempted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relica,  and  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverence  waa 
gramially  changed  into  one  of  religioua  adoration.  Theae  atepa  in  the 
progreaa  of  error  were  eaay,  they  were  likewiae  profitable  j  crafty  men 
propagated  atoriea  of  miraclea  wrought  at  the  tomba  o£  the  martvra,  pray- 
era  were  aoon  addreaaed  to  peraona  auppoaed  to  be  poaaeaaed  of  auch 
anpematnral  powera,  the  invocation  of  aainta  and  the  worship  of  relica 
naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  imagea  and  picturea,  and  to  the  revi* 
Tal  of  many  pagan  ceremoniea,  which  had,  perhapa,  never  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion. 

But  an  ecoleaiaatical  eatabliahment  muat  not  bear  the  entire  blame  of 
the  introduction  of  image-worahip  into  the  Chriatian  churciu  The  de- 
aire  of  poaaeaaing  repreaentationa  of  thoae  whom  we  venerate  ia  natural 
to  the  hnman  mind ;  and  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  aymbola  of  a  creed 
were  found  uaeful  aida  in  teaching  the  multitude  the  hiatorical  facta  of 
Chriatianity.  It  muat,  however,  be  obaerved,  that  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  ahare  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  uae 
of  imagea,  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy :  the  perveraion  waa  in  many,  per* 
hapa  in  moat  inatancea,  forced  upon  the  prieathood  by  the  flock,  and  it 
waa  atili  further  aupported  by  the  monaatic  bodiea,  which  have  in  evezy 
age  been  the  moat  prominent  among  the  originatora  and  aupi^rtera  of 
overy  auperatition. 

The  fflonaatica  were  the  firat  who  intn)duced  what  ia  called  the 
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▼olimtat^r  ptiMfi^,  kto  the  Cbrittiin  cfacvch ;  4hwy  w«to  sIm  the 
first  to  allow  sclf-oirduned  iMtnicten  lo  interfefe  with  the  duties  of 
the  proper  pastors.  Fanatioism  and  vnpcvBtitiOB  were  ihe  neeeawujf 
results  of  these  distuibiiif  forees,  and  by  iaone  was  ihe  progress  of  enl 
more  seriously  lamented  than  by  the  paroddal  «lergy  and  the  regular 
lusbops. 
.  The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  agidnst  the  Christian  chureh 
ift  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  liie  Jews  and  the  Mo* 
hammedaas.  The  latter  were  far  the  more  ibrsHdable,  for  to  the  argu* 
nents  of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  rictory.  There  was  scarcely 
an  eastern  city  which  was  not  foiti^ed  by  the  possession  of  some  miTae- 
ulous  image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety ;  but  n  spite  of 
this  protection  ther  had  fallen,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of  &e  reproaches  they  encountered,  sad  con* 
Tittced  practically  of  the  insofiiciency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion, 
many  of  the  eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images, 
but  their  exertions  were  rendered  una;v«iling,  by  the  influence  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  duone  of 
Constantinople. 

A  fierce  straggle  ensued :  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  oppdsers  of  inmgeo 
were  called,  miide  a  Tigorous  efibrt  to  restore  ^e  purity  of  Uie  Christian 
worship,  and  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  754)  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  siibscribed  a  unanimous  de-* 
eree,  that  "  all  visible  symbols  of  Christy  except  in  ^e  euoharist,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption 
of  Christianity,  and  a  revival  of  paganism ;  that  all  such  moRuraevts 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  re« 
fuse  to  give  up  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  shovdd  be 
deemed  guihy  of  disobedience  to  the  aumority  of  die  church  and  of  the 
emperor.** 

The  enemies  of  the  Iconoclasts  have  spared  no  terms  of  reproach  in 
denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  S3mod,  but  an  impartial  view  of  the 
authentic  relics  of  its  proceedings,  which  have  been  preserved,  proves 
that  its  members  displayed  more  of  roasoQ  and  piety  than  coaki  have 
been  expected  in  their  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
safety  of  their  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions  of  volunteer 
instructers  ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  ittstitutionBy 
and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  me  cause  of  reason  and  reHgioii 
against  idolatry  in  the  eastern  churoh,  but  the  worshippers  of  images 
finally  triumphed.  Still,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates 
in  the  East  who  resisted  the  conuption,  and  the  Armenians  especially 
refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churches  even  in  the  tweUilh  century. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  western  E^llrope,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  appealed  to  arms  agamst  his 
sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff  found  sufficient 
support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  there  was  some  ^connexion  between 
the  new  superstition  and  their  hereditary  glory ;  and  that,  while  they 
supported  ^e  worship  of  images,  they  were  imposing  a  neceasaty  re* 
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ainni  «*  ^itaniMW  tjpntmjr,  TIm  Lombards  eminraeed  the  leligw— 
pietext  to  eiqiel  the  Qfoeks  fnm  Italy ;  but  the  pope,  fiading  that  the 
conqnexoraweie  aiudooa  to  iaapoeeE  yoke  upon  lamiiuire  grieTOoe  than 
that  which  had  just  been  ahaken  c^,  invoked  the  aasiataace  of  the 
Fianka.  SappOTted  by  ^e  arnis  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popee 
maintained  tLe  independence  of  die  Roman  tenitories,  and  were  ^ms 
ratted  to  the  rank  of  temporal  ptinoea.  Grateftd  for  the  aid  they  re-* 
eeived,  the  pontiffiy  as  hae  been  alfeady  mentioned,  decided  that  it  waa 
lawfnl  for  the  Fradb  to  dc|)08e  aa  indMcils  sovereign,  and  eubstitote 
in  his  plAce  one.  who  had  peovad  an  aUe.  protector  of  the  statq,  and  a 
g^MTOua  benei&ctor  to  the  church ;  and  in  conaeqaence  of  this  sentence, 
Pepin  was  solemnly  osewnad  at  Pane. 

The  pioper  history  of  the  papacy-begins  at  this  vnien  of  terapbral  and 
apiiitpal  jBiiadiction.  Three  tranaaetioas  combined  to  give  it  form :  the 
revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the 
coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  circumstances  to  lengths  which  they  had  not  anticipated  ;  nei« 
ther  the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to  destroy  completely  the 
power  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  they  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  aucceaaois  of  Censtantine  as  their  nders,  until  die  Lombards  sub- 
verted the  exarchate  of  Raveana.  Bat  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
or  afieeted,  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece- 
denty  that  the  heresy  of  a  aoverei^  justifies  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance 
in  his  Bubjeeta,  though  they  theomelves  never  asserted  such  a  principle, 
aad  indeed  aeem  never  to  have  contemplated  it. 

The  indepeadence  of  the  Roman  pnncipality,  and  the  establishment 
ef  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  dread 
which  die  Latins,  bat  eapecially  die  Romana,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It 
waa  iflipoaatble  to  revert  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  ;  indepen« 
dent  of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they 
wanted  the  power  of  retuning  the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment had  been  offered  thenr;  there  waa  no  choice  between  the  asser* 
doa  of  indepeadence  and  stdMBisaon  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no 
■Miteriala  for  constructing  ai  national  government  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  chareh,  aad  the  popes  conseqoendy  became  princes  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  necessity  which  wasconfesaed  by  die  unanimous  consent  of 
their  sabjeets. 

In  aaacdomag  die  usurpadon  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zaehary  pronounced  hia 
opinion  more  as  a  stateeman  dian  a  prelate.  There  waa  an  obvious  ex* 
pediency  for  dethroning  the  weak  Chilperic,  and  giving  the  thle  of  king 
to  him  who  really  exerciaed  the  fnnctioiis  of  toyidty.  There  waa  nodi- 
ifig  authorttadve  in  the  sentence— it  did  not  command  die  Franka  to 
detfasDone  one  king  and  elect  another-*^it  merelv  declared  that  oonsidera- 
tiona  of  publio  aafoty  justified  a  people  in  changing  its  ndera  :  it  did 
nothing  new,  bat  it  ratified  what  Imd  beeat  done  idrrady .  But  the  new 
dynasty  eagerly  sought  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  dieir  de- 
fective tide ;  it  waa  Pepin  and  hia  frieikb,  radier  than  the  pontiff,  who 
perverted  the  i^aien  of  a  eaaoist  into  die  seatence  of  a  judge  and  the 
oiaole  of  a  pn^het. 

Thus  popery,  like  most  human  inadtutions,  waa  founded  on  Opiniena 
in  whiohtrahud  falsehood  ware  strangely  mixed  {  and  it  is  fortunately 
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•asf  to  tepurate  the  parts.  In  rcjectiiig  the  Byza&tUHi  joke,  Am  Ipopes 
asserted  a  right  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose,  sovereigns ;  in  beoomiBg 
temporal  princes,  they  declared  that  there  could  be  a  union  between 
einl  and  ecdesiasticid  jurisdictions,  but  not  that  they  were  neceseaiily 
connected,  and  still  less  that  they  were  inherited  of  ri^t  by  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  :  finally,  in  the  most  equirocal  case,  the  sanction  of 
Pepin's  election,  the  pope  put  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  in- 
telligent umpire  to  decide  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  neces* 
sariiy  that  umpire ;  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as  su- 
preme judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however, 
that  the  truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falsehoods, 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  geoera- 
tion  had  passed  away,  the  truths  ssnk  into  oblivion,  and  the  falsehoods 
were  ever3rwhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foundations  of  the  papal 
system. 

Sectioit  II. — The  early  Devdopment  of  the  Polidcal  System  of  the  Papactf. 

The  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes 
and  the  Carlovingrian  family,  form  the  important  links  between  ancient 
and  modem  history,  as  well  as  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Pepin  recognised  the  pope's  arbitration  as  an  authcMritative  act,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  founded  on  expediency,  and 
furthermore  might  have  been  justified  on  constitutional  grounds,  for  ths 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  originally  elective,  and  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right  was  an  innovation  gradually  introduced  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Clovis.  But  Pepin  naturally  felt  that  he  would  weaken  the  titl» 
of  his  sons  to  the  succession,  if  he  rested  his  claims  on  popular  election ; 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  invest  his  dynasty  witii  the  mysterionv 
sanction  of  religion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  pontijSs  foresaw 
the  importance  of  the  measures  they  adopted,  but  prudence  and  propho- 
oy  united  could  scarcely  have  suggested  better  means  for  oxtending  the 
papal  power.  They  revived  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  anoisting  kings  ; 
and  Pepin,  as  well  as  his  successors,,  regarded  this  ceremony  as  an  E8« 
sertion  of  a  divine  right  to  the  crown  ;•  while  the  popes  represented  it^ 
not  as  a  simple  recognition,  but  almost  an  appointment  of  the  sovereign. 
Both  the  kings  and  &e  pontiffs  shared  in  a  profitable  fraud,  which  gave 
security  to  the  one,  and  power  to  the  other ;  the  Frank  noUes  mumured, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  principles  which 
destroyed  for  the  future  their  ancient  rights  of  election,  though  these 
principles  were  very  intelligibly  expressed  by  a  new  effort  of  Pope  Ste- 
phen to  gratify  the  new  dynasty.  Pressed  by  hia  enemies  in  Italy, 
Stephen  III.  sought  Pepin's  court  to  obtain  aid,  and  gratified  the  mon- 
arch by  solemnly  crowning  both  his  sons.  In  Pe|^'s  case,  the  coro- 
nation had  followed  the  election ;  and  thus  the  popular  rights  were  ab<d* 
ished  almost  at  the  moment  that  they  were  most  strongly  asserted. 
Royally  and  popery  gained,  but  not  in  equal  propomons :  for  though, 
the  princii^es  of  divine  right  and  inheritance  by  descent  were  estab- 
lished for  lungs,  the  higher  power  of  pronouncing  on  these  rights  wss 
reserved  for  the  pontiffs. 

The  Carlovingiansi  grateful  for  the  security  thus  given  to  ifaeix  tide. 
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enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories  wrested  from  the  Lombard 
kingdom — the  Greek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  acquisitions,  the 
pontiffs  had  recourse  to  a  more  daring  fraud  than  any  they  had  yet  per- 
petrated :  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  from 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  sovereignty  over  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus 
the  gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  infancy,  was  intested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  this  audacious  forgery,  which  is 
now  condemned  by  even  the  most  bigoted  writers  of  the  Romish 
church ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  universaliy  received  as  valid,  and  was' 
long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the  papal  power  was 
established, 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff"  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  the  pa- 
pacy into  a  S3r8tem.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  power.  The  Greek 
emperess,  Irene,  who  administered  the  government  during  the  reign  of 
her  son,  Constantine  the  Porphyrogennete,  re-established  the  worship 
of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts.  Adrian,  however,  was  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  return  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  were  he  even 
so  inclined,  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans ; 
the  popes  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of 
freedom ;  neither,  therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the 
Greeks.  A  closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared 
they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the  pope 
foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  wotdd  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and 
he  courted  Charlemagne  as  a  friend  and  protector. 

Leo  III.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  standard 
of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the  allegriance  of 
the  Romans.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
ii^erred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles; 
but,  in  truth,  the  relations  between  the  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  mon- 
archs  were  purposely  left  indefinite  ;  any  attempt  to  state  them  would 
have  shown  that  the  claims  of  both  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mu- 
tual interests  required  that  they  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  ex- 
pktnalions  that  might  provoke  a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ;  driven  from 
Rome  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pope,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
Ffatiks ;  and  Chariemagne  not  only  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  es* 
eort  to  his  Capital,  but  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  ^e  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,* 
and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  solemnly  crowned  Charles,  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who 
had  so  recently  stood  before  his  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  de- 
fence, now  appeared  as  his  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
eartUy  tide  Ir^  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establishment  of 
an  empire ;  the  successors  of  the  Cesars  nmst  of  necessity  have  been 
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fonnidable  rivals  to  lihe  successors  d  St.  Peter ;  but  ibere  were  muj 
important  advantages  to  be  gained,  which  did  not  esci^M  the  notice  of 
the  crafty  pontiffs.  The  secure  enjoToient  of  their  ten^wral  domiaionsi 
as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice,  was  obviously  an  im- 
mediate result,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  change  of  the  precedence,  universally  conceded  to  the  Romish  see, 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  pi^iacy  directly  fixed  its 
attention  upon  destro3ring  the  independence  of  nali<mal  churches,  but 
assuredly  Uie  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  contests  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbish- 
ops of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  struggles  for  dignity  nther  than 
power.  The  primacy  which  Boniface  III.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title 
of  universal  bishop,  was  nothing  more  than  presidency :  this  W9m  a 
good  foundation  for  a  future  claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probabil- 
ity is  against  the  suj^osition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  die  independence 
of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, law,  order,  and  intelligence,  had  no  sure  support  but  religion : 
the  popular  opinion  identified  with  ecclesiastical  influence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  diseordaut 
parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  emperor  joined  with  tfie  pope  in 
giving  it  strength  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the  pressure  of 
unperia]  power ;  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had  not  otreiigth 
of  mind  sufiicient  to  support  4he  weight  of  empire,  while  the  pc^pes 
stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  from  his  hands ; 
they  began  to  exercise  their  pontifical  functions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  iJie  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  Louis, 
embarrassed  by  nearer  dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpotka. 
Louis  divided  his  empire  among  his  sons  ;  a  fatal  error,  for  in  their  con- 
tests for  supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal 
lords,  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  chiii«liy 
during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
were  almost  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
competitors  for  empire  were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  llie  leu- 
dal  lords  was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  church  alone 
preserved  the  semblance  of  justice.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited 
by  the  popular  opinion  in  their  favor ;  usurpation  followed  usurpalion 
without  provoking  opposition:  Charies  the  Bald  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  depose  him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council 
bound  themselves  by  a  canon  to  remain  united,  '*  for  the  correction  of 
kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  people."  This  gross  assumption  was  ap* 
plauded  by  the  laity,  at  once  ignorant,  wicked,  and  devout :  it  was  felt 
by  all  parties  that  supreme  power  should  exist  somewhere ;  kings,  no- 
Ues,  and  conmions,  equally  fek  the  want|  and,  in  a  greater  or  1ms  de- 
gree, the  consciousness  that  it  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  lhea»* 
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Belvee.  Nicholas  I.«  mate  bold  than  anjr  of  Ua  predecesaan,  ooiiatilii- 
ted  himaelf  the  judg^  of  bishopa  and  kiaga :  be  depoaad  the  archbiahop 
of  Ravenna  for  aaaerting  hia  independencei  and  would  not  pennit  bin 
to  be  reatored  until  be  acknowledged  himaelf  a  Taaaal  of  the  holy  aee : ' 
he  even  cited  the  king  of  Loxraine  to  appear  before  hia  tribmial  (a.  d. 
860).  Lothaire,  kiitf  of  iionaine,  had  diTorced  hia  firat  wife,  Theu^ 
berga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  and,  by  the  adnce  o(  hia  council,  cht^ 
aen  a  beautifol  young  lady,  called  Valdrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The 
pope  annulled  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take 
back  hia  first  wife ;  he  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  after 
Tkeutbeiga  herself  had  aubmilted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  II.  waa  choaen  auccessor  to  Nicholaa ;  the  imperial  ambaaaa^ 
dora  were  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remonstrances  treated 
witli  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  aide  of  juatice,  to  aecure  the  inhere 
itance  of  Lorwne  for  the  emperot  Louia  II.,  but  the  pontiff  waa  foiled 
by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  claims  to  decide  between 
the  con^»etitors  refuted  by  Uincmar,  archbishiq)  of  Rheims.  Adrian  re- 
aolved  to  conciliate  the  prince  whom  he  could  not  aubdue,  and  won 
Charles  to  submission  by  promising  him  the  succeesion  to  the  empire. 
This  project  waa  ezeciUed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIII.;  finding 
that  the  king  of  France  waa  determined  to  have  the  title  of  empeior  on 
any  terma,  he  made  him  atipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Some  and  ita  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he  oaly  hfM  ij^B  empire  by 
the  gift  of  the  pope. 

In  an  aasembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.  d.  878),  Charlea  waa  recognised  by 
the  Italian  prelatea  and  noblea  in  the  following  memorable  worda: 
"  Since  the  Divine  favor,  through  the  merita  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of 
their  vicar  Pope  John,  has  raiaed  vou  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  uaaaimoualy  for  our  proteo* 
tor  and  lord."  The  pontiff  by  no  meana  Buffered  Charles  to  forget  thai 
the  empire  waa  his  ^& :  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy,  he  wrote  to 
Charlea,  reproaching  him  for  hia  delay  in  affording  succor,  sad  deairing 
him,  "  to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  enqpire,  lest,  if 
driven  to  despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion." 

But  while  the  popea  were  thua  triumphant  over  the  emperora,  ther 
were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  Imrds,  who  had  taken  adt 
vantage  of  the  weakneaa  of  their  sovereign,  to  establish  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence. They  interfered  in  the  pondfical  elections,  and  generally 
controlled  them ;  they  inaulted,  impiisoned»  and  murdered  the  pontifib ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  lo  oono^te  supremaey  were  taoitly 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itaelf  held  in  disgraceful  ser- 
vitude by  petur  tyranta.  Two  infamous  prostitntes,  by  their  infiueaoe 
witli  the  pronigate  nobles^  procured  the  throne  oC  St.  Peter  for  theit 
paramours,  and  their  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  diaovdera  of  die 
chnrch  finally  attained  auch  a  height  that  the  imperial  power  waa 
more  raiaed  above  the  papal,  and  Pope  Jobxx  XII.  deposed  by  the 
peror  Otho. 

The  vicea  of  this  dark  period  are  not  jnady  attribotaUe  to  popery; 
they  were  the  reault  of  feudalism,  and  so  ftr  as  the  papal  system  was 
able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed  in  eountenusling  these 
evils.    The  great  enor  of  the  pontiffa  iita%  ihati  tlMy  didLnot  airange  a 
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judicioQs  plan  for  elections ;  they  left  their  power  thus  exposed  to  the 
•disturbances  of  a  disputed  succession  which  had  ahready  proved  fatal  to 
the  imperial  power :  had  the  arrangements  been  such  as  to  prevent  any 
lay  interference,  ecclesiastical  influence  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
without  interruption.  But  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
rendered  popery,  as  a  system,  for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a 
Nicholas  from  anticipating  a  Hildebrand. 

Section  III.— jT^  Struggle  for  Supremacy  heUceen  the  Popes  and  Emperors. 

Otro,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  was  the  third  emperor  of  Ger* 
many,  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  German  princes.  His  high  char- 
acter pointed  him  out  to  Pope  John  XII.  as  a  proper  protector  for  the 
churcn  and  the  republic,  against  the  fierce  nobles  of  Lombardy,  but 
especially  against  Berengarius,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Odio  crossed  the  Alps,  tranquillized  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombsxdy,  and  the  revived  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  But  both  the  pope  and  the  Romans  were  jealous  cH  their  bene- 
^tor,  and  even  during  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Otho  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  daggers  of  assassins.  John  soon  found 
that  the  German  emperor  was  not  content  with  an  empty  tide ;  enraged 
at  the  progress  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  entered  into  a  secret  com- 
pact with  A^lbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  expel  foreigners 
from  Italy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  invited  the  Hungarians  to  invade 
Germany. 

Otho  promptly  returned  to  Italy,  and  having  entered  Rome,  he  com- 
pelled the  nobles  and  people  to  renew  their  oadi  of  allegiance.  He  then 
summoned  a  council  for  the  trial  of  Pope  John,  whose  immoralities 
were  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  charges  against  the  pontiff  contained 
a  dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes,  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  impartiality  of  the  court.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  John  was  a  licentious  profligate,  whose  vices  not  only  dis- 
graced his  station,  but  were  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pope  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  after 
having  been  twice  summoned  in  vain.  Leo  YIII.  was  elected  to  the 
papacy,  in  the  room  of  John,  and  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and 
his  successors  should  have  a  right  of  aj^inting  the  popes,  and  investing 
iHshops.and  arohbishops;  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a 
bishop  without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

This  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bishops ;  they 
eomplained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure  which 
his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  ceiituries.  When  John, 
after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Rome,  he  easily  procured  the 
deposition  of  Leo,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  cleiims.  The 
restored  pope  began  to  exeroise  great  cruelties  against  his  opponents ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  noble- 
man, whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  Such 
horror  had  this  pontiff's  crimes  inspired,  that  many  of  the  Romans  be- 
lieved that  Satan  in  proper  person  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  sent 
him  to  his  dread  account,  ^  with  all  his  imperiections  on  his  head.** 
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The  adliereiits  of  John  slill  refitted  to  acknowledge  Leo,  and  without 
eenBidtingthe  en^peror,  they  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  the  murdered 

Cuff*  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  them  into  confusion :  Benedict 
dly  tendered  his  submission  to  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  banished ; 
Wild  the  Rooian  nobitity  and  clergy  promised  the  emperor  that  they 
would  never  eonfer  the  papal  dignity  on  any  but  a  native  of  Germany. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electors,  obedient  to  their  promise,  chose 
John  XIII.  by  the  emperor's  permission.  The  pope  was  too  grateful 
to  his  sovereign,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on 
the  city  and  the  church:  the  tuibulent  Romans  revolted  and  threw 
John  into  pirison,  but  Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances. 
He  restored  John,  and  severely  punished  the  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  the  political  system  of  popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff 
voled  the  Roman  states  as  a  heutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from* 
beinrg  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the  national 
hatted  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines;  strength  for  a  new 
siniggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  the  animosity  with 
which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho 
(a.  d.  978),  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy ;  the  feudal 
krds  aimed  at  independence, the  -cities  tried  to  establish  freedom; 
Pope  J<^  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by 
Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

Cincius  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  YII.  for  their  spiritual  head ; 
the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  elected  Ben- 
edict  VII. ;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the  capital ;  he  sought 
shelter  at  Constantinople^  where  he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  em- 
perors to  invade  Italy.  These  princes  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting 
themselvee  with  the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II. 
Tanq[tti8hed  these  enemies ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  Boni- 
&ce  came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  threw  his 
rival  into  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  Four  months  after- 
ward the  murderer  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XY. 

80  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  entire  of  John's  reign 
was  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  ci^  of  Rome. 
Cvescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establish  his  own  despotism 
imder  the  name  of  freedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject  the  au- 
thority both  <ji  the  pope  and  ihe  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt, 
and  so  firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
Bominttte  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the  cardinals  re- 
CMVed  as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger,  who  took  the  title  of 
Gregory  V.* 

Crescentins  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ;  but  the 
Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss ;  their  leader  was  captured 
and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  11. 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  Sylvester  may  be  re- 

'   *  Every  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  aceession,  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter,  whom 
ow  Lord  called  Cephaa,  or  Peter,  instead  of  Simon. 
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gaided  83  tlie  first  wbo  made  vsy  proaress  in  lestoiutf  iha  nowet  of 
popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the  scandal  whkh  had  kNi| 
weakened  the  mfluence  of  his  see,  his  pationaee  of  leamiog  restOM 
to  the  church  its  superiority  in  intelligence,  and,  through  his  inttmainr 
with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  tea4»oral  grants  which 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes 
now  began  to  support  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turtmlent  nobles 
of  Italy  ;  in  return  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles 
with  the  Roman  princes  and  citizens  ;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontifi 
were  the  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distncted 
by  various  objects  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  ssvom 
the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been  retrievedf 
that  when  Benedict  VlII.  crowned  the  emperor  Henry,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benieiaclov« 
before  he  entered  the  church :  "  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity  to  bm 
and  my  successors  in  everything  ?"  and  the  emperor  had  the  weakness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  citizens  prevented  the  psfMl 
power  from  being  consolidated ;  three  rival  popes,  each  renMrkabie  for 
his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  revenues  of  the  church  between  the« 
(a.  d.  1045) ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a 
priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  thione 
by  the  title  of  Gregory  YI.  The  emperor  Henry  procured  the  depos^ 
tion  of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clement  II. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  was  Benedict  IX. ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Si; 
Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the  Ronuoa  If 
raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  supported  by  the  aristocratic  factioii,  ht 
would  probably  have  held  his  place,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  remga 
in  favor  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was,  HildebrmM* 
the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had  raised  himself  by  the  force  of  his 
abilities  and  his  reputation  for  piety  to  high  rank  in  th^  church,  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  state.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better 
ruler  than  his  immediate  predecessors ;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
freebooters  who  infested  the  roads  around  Rome ;  he  opened  a  secure 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  oi  St.  PeteCi 
and  he  vigorously  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  administratioa  of  jus* 
tice.  It  was  imprudent  in  the  emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  nwn  al 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  II.  felt  great  avetsion 
to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his  own  elevationi 

Gregory  and  Hildehrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian  pe(^ple» 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into  exile ;  they  le* 
tired  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of 
vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  hu  resentment. 
Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nine  months  sAar 
his  consecration ;  and  his  successor,  Damasus  II.,  shared  the  same 
fate.  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he  inunediately  departed 
firom  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  noraina* 
tion  of  the  next  pope,  but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  directed  by  the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Tciul, 
mder  the  tiUe  of  Leo  IX. 
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We  lumra  now  laached  an  impoxtant  cnm  in  the  struggle  between 
4hto  papel  and  the  imperial  power ;  the  hiter  had  touched  the  higlMit 
point  of  its  greatness,  sad  was  destined  to  faU  by  the  dauntless  energies 
of  one  mani  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of  Soano  by  birdi,  the  con- 
tnila  of  Ike  destiny  of  nations  by  talent  and  position. 

SlcTioir  W.*^Eemvdl  of  (he  Papal  Power. 

FROM   A.  D.  1048  TO  ▲.  D.  1070. 

Wn  have  seen  that  papal  usurpation  began  by  an  attack  on  the  power 
of  ik»  Greek  empire,  and  prerailed  orer  the  Byzantine  court,  because 
it  was  supported  by  the  public  cqpinion  of  western  Europe.  To  secure 
lis  acquisitioiis,  the  papacy  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Carloringian 
dynasty  o»  tetms  favorable  to  both ;  but  in  the  struggle  that  followed 
tibe  partttioB  of  Charlemagne'ii  empire,  it  was  shorn  of  its  strength,  for 
the  growth  of  its  greatness  was  too  rapid  to  be  permanent.  When  the 
aeUes  of  Italy  Imd  attained  the  rank  of  pettv  princes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  church,  naturally  excited  their  cupidity,  and  when 
the  German  emperors  had  extended  dieir  sway  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
felt  that  a  eontrolling  influence  in  the  papal  elections  was  necessary  to 
Ae  penrnmenceof  their  power.  Had  both  combined,  the  papacy  would 
hanre  been  annihilated,  the  pope  would  have  been  a  mere  vassal  of  the 
ea^aiDr,  and  his  temporal  dominions  would  have  been  rent  in  sunder  by 
livid  princes.  But  even  when  the  papacy  was  enslaved,  either  to 
aristocntic  Actions,  or  to  despotic  autocrats,  it  was  secretly  collecting 
Matnitls  for  its  liberation  and  future  triumph.  It  was  genemting  an 
opini<m  which  gave  the  papacy,  as  an  institution,  greater  strength  and 
surer  permanence  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  that  the  organisation 
of  popeiy  was  completed  and  defined ;  opposed  both  to  princes  and 
eupermrs,  it  wss  thrown  for  support  entirely  on  the  people.  By  its  nu» 
tmennm  gradations  of  rank,  the  church  of  ike  middle  ages  linked  itself 
with  every  class  of  the  community :  its  bishc^  were  the  companions 
of  princes;  its  priests  claimed  reverence  in  the  baronial  hall;  its  preach- 
ing iiiais  and  monks  brought  consolation  to  the  cottage  of  die  sufiering 
peasant.  Great  as  were  ^e  vices  of  individuals,  the  organization  of  the 
deiical  body  continued  to  be  respectable,  and  this  was  an  immense  ad- 
vantage  when  every  other  portion  of  civilized  society  was  a  mass  of 
ecnftttion.  When  the  distinction  of  caste  was  rigidly  established  in 
aU  the  political  forms  of  social  life,  the  church  scarcely  knew  any 
aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ;  once  received  into  holy  orders,  the  serf 
lost  all  taraees  of  his  bondage  ;  he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  fonner  lord,  but  he  oould  aspire  to  dignities  which  threw  those 
of  temporal  princes  into  the  shade.  The  clerical  was  thus  identified 
with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity  not  only  received  the 
ekims  of  the  priesthood,  but  gave  them  additional  extension. 

Hiklebfand  was  ike  .first  who  perceived  the  tendency  and  the  strengdi 
of  this  cvrreni,  and  be  probably  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
charch  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  ct  Europe 
could  be  efiected.  Feudalism,  ^  wwst  of  fees  to  social  order,  stood 
oppsssd  IS  du  soMreignty  ^  the  awnaich  and  die  Vheriy  of  the 
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subject ;  the  empeion  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  iffnorant,  to  stran- 
gle against  it ;  and  the  wise  arrangements  of  ProTidenee,  bj  whidi 
good  has  been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  eril,  made  the  Teriyal  of 
popery  the  instrument  by  which  Eivope  was  rescued  from  barbarism. 
Hildebrand's  pei:sonal  character  is  really  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 
his  measures  in  ^e  present  age  would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  extravagant  ambition  and  blundering  tyranny ;  but  in  the  eleyenth 
century,  every  one  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some 
evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an  instittitioQ 
without  examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we 
judge  of  the  opinion,  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  state  of  Europe  produced  a  strong 
opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should  be  constita* 
ted ;  a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  decisions,  and  sanctity  to  en* 
force  respect  for  them :  the  revived  papacy  seemed  an  institutioii  suited 
to  these  conditions,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil  society. 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render  the 
papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate  both 
in  the  church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  discovery  which  too 
often  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a  period  when 
state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelligence  restricted,  and  that  to 
give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  its 
utility,  and  consequently  prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mis* 
chievous  as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  the  straggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged  than 
could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  narrative ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  the  courae  adopted  by  the  enterprising  monk  to 
exalt  the  spiritual  power. 

Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  the 
papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity,  but  he 
was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose,  and  weak  in  undentanding.  Hildebrand 
was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  &om  the  pope's 
character,  and  in  his  first  interview  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
Leo's  mind,  that  henceforth  the  pope  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontifiT  naturaUy  dreaded  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a 
German  diet,  would  render  him  unpopular  in  Italy;  but  Hildebrand 
smoothed  the  way,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favor- 
able reception  at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  soon  united  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  ap- 
plauded these  proceedings,  because  the  favorite  had  induced  Leo  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity,  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a  new  election 
.immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 
.Leo  made  unremitting  ezenioiis  to  reform  the  deigy  and  the  monM* 
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tic  oideis ;  but,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Nor* 
mans,  who  were  ravaging  Uie  south  of  Italy,  and  was  unfortunately  taken 
pnsoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit ;  and  his  grief 
was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  con- 
demned him  for  desecrating  his  holy  office  by  appearing  in  arms.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Bene- 
dict IX.  seized  the  opportunity  of  reascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the  Italian  no- 
bles, and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their 
creature,  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  body,  and  by  their 
means  HUdebrand  gained  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Roman 
people,  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their 
delegate  in  choosing  a  new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  (rerman  bishop 
lo  the  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and  the  cardinal-monk 
hoped  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed under  Leo  IX.  The  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  "a  viceroy  over  him;''  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honorable  pretext  of  correct-' 
iBg  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Galilean  church.  Hildebrand 
perfcMrmed  his  task  with  more  rigor  than  it  would  have  been  prudent 
for  a  less  popular  minister  to  dismay ;  he  excommunicated  several  im- 
moral priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced  some  monks  to  death 
lor  a  breach  of  their  monastic  vows.  After  a  year's  absence  he* returned 
to  Rome  more  poweriul  than  ever,  and  Victor  was  content  to  receive 
him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  Hildebrand  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the  papal  power 
would  straggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minority,  and  he  secretly 
prepared  for  ^e  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IX.,  delayed,  but  did  not  alter,  the  car- 
dinal-monk's intentions,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  the  imperial  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on  the 
minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop  of  Velitri, 
one  of  their  body,  pope;  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand 
received  this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Germany ;  it  was  brought 
to  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  fled  from  Rome ; 
he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  elect 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  Nicholas  II.  The  empe- 
ror's sanction  was  easily  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  impe- 
rial court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its  own  interests  when 
it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the  papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Grermans  had  been 
deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  pope ;  bat  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with  the  emperor. 
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a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  aU  due  hondr  and  ieBfe&t.  A 
less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed ;  the  Normans,  who  had  set* 
tied  in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the  chmdi 
than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo.  The  last  of  conquest  wa« 
abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  obtain  some  security  for  their 
possessions ;  they  therefore  tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope,  on  condition  of  his  confirming  their  titles.  By  tibe 
advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  gave  to  Richard  Guiscard  the  princi- 

Sality  of  Capua,  and  granted  Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with 
le  investiture  of  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  or  should  oonqueri  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  proceed- 
ing that  might  have  cost  him  dear,  if  the  old  emperor  had  survired : 
the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nicho- 
las in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy 
were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolatioii  thus 
produced,  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country  round  Rome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re^establiflhing  the 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred,  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Milan  had  been,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  independent 
of  the  holy  see,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy. 
Benefices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantly  practised,  until  aft 
length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  requested  the  interference  of 
the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  priests,  raised  a  fcHrmidable  insurrection,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undia^ 
mayed,  ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made 
such  an.  effective  discourse,  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  pursue  his  task  oi  investigation.  The  inquiry  ]Hoved, 
that  nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^ 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons;  but  he 
was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swearing,  with  his  clergy, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for  the  future.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archlHshop  for 
betraying  me  rights  of  their  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milaa 
burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  temporary  interruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  eflbrt  to  terminate  these  disorders,  he 
was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  the 
political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  church  party,  encouraged  by  Hilde- 
brand, set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  without  waiting  fof  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred 
the  papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  hopii^  to  reoorer 
the  laads  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans,  declared 
that  they  would  airport  the  emperor's  right  of  nominatioB.  The  Ro» 
man  nobles  had  hitherto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  sqh 
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pcmed  a  nadonil  prelate;  tbey  soon  found  that  their  strength  was 
^ne,  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by 
«  Gennan  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
en^ror,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused 
him  admission.  At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but 
the  arrival  of  Duke  Grodfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans, 
changed  the  foittmes  of  the  war,  and  Cadislaus  was  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  He  sought  rellige  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterward,  the  young  emperor,  having 
been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  protection  of  his  mother,  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ; 
at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and 
Cadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  principal  protector,  fled  in 
diaguiae  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  where  he 
died  in  obacudty. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was  ended, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  af&irs  of  Milan,  excommunicating  the 
perjured  archbishop,  and  ordering  that  all  the  priests  who  were  mar- 
ried, or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  cures. 
Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  papal 
legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  obtained  from  the  clergy  and 
people  a  solemn  oath,  thai,  for  the  fiitnre,  they  would  hold  no  election 
of  a  biahop  vatid,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

The  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor.  God- 
frey, a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the 
imperial  council;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  receive  hira, 
and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pope.  A  fierce 
war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  indignant  at  the 
sapport  that  Gh>dfrey  received  from  the  emperor,  summoned  that  prince 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  granting  in- 
vestitures  without  the  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather  his 
instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  By 
means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  fhars 
had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe,  he  established  an  interest  for 
himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  agents  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  Henry,  legates  were  sent 
to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the  kmg  of  Bohemia  was 
secured  by  permission  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand 
materially  contributed. 

The  pretexts  of  the  pontiffs  are  characteristics  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  monarch  of  England,  had,  during 
an  accidental  visit  to  Normandy,  been  forced  to  swoar  diat  he  would 
HroT  the  succession  of  William,  whose  claims  were  founded  on  a  real 
or  pretended  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  compulsory  oath, 
it  seems,  would  not  have  been  considered  binding,  had  not  Harold  un- 
wittingly sworn  it  on  a  chest  of  relics,  collected  from  all  the  surround- 
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ing  churclies.  When,  therefore,  od  the  death  of  Edward,  he  accepted 
the  crown,  proffered  to  him  by  the  free  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ha 
was  regarded,  not  as  a  patriot  resolved  to  maintain  his  country's  inde- 
pendence,  but  as  a  perjured  wretch  who  had  trampled  on  the  most  sol- 
emn obligations.  Hildebrand  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  papal  supremacy  over  a  national  church,  whose  claims  to 
independence  had  long  given  offence  at  Rome.  At  his  instigation,  the 
claims  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  were  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  papal  council :  a  bull  containing  this  decision  was  sent  to 
William,  together  with  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring,  said  to  con- 
tain a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  enclosed  in  a  diamond  of  consid- 
erable value.  But  we  learn  from  a  letter,  subsequently  addressed  by 
Hildebrand  to  the  conqueror,  that  there  were  some  in  the  conclave  who 
opposed  this  iniquitous  interference  with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  cardinal-monk  for  advocating  the  cause  of  a  ty- 
rannical usurper. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  same  fa- 
vor that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  and  heiress 
to  a  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they 
had  wrested  from  the  holy  see.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sovereignty, 
Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  between  the  countess  and  God- 
frey Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-father  had  by  a  former  wife,  before  his 
marriage  with  h^r  mother.  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted  by 
the  strict  letter  of.  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was,  in  some  degree, 
revolting  to  the  feelings.  Gobbo  was  excommunicated,  but  Hildebrand 
secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  on  making 
proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  it 
must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  H.  only  de- 
layed the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  than  in  any  former  pontificate  ; 
but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
minister.  The  monks,  to  raise  Hildebrand's  fame,  pubHshed  tales  of 
the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  superstitious  populace,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence : 
we  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  legends  ;  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
they  record,  is,  that  rational  beings  should  be  found  sufficiently  credu- 
lous to  believe  and  repeat  such  monstrous  absurdities. 

Section  V. — PontificaU  of  Chregcry  VIL 

FROM    A.    D.    1073    TO   A.    D.    1086. 

Thkre  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  who  did  not 
dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there  were  none 
prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen, 
seems  to  prove  that  some  opposition  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans ;  and 
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HQdabnuid  himself  found  it  necessaif  to  disarm  hostility^,  by  sa  affec- 
tation of  submission  to  the  emperor.  He  w|ote  to  Henry,  that  he  had 
been  chosen  against  his  will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived 
by  this  hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  election,  and  Hildebrand 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  YH. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  put  in  ex« 
ecution  his  favorite  plan  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  churchy 
by  preventing  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of  benefices.  Before  he 
had  been  a  mondi  elected,  he  sent  a  legate  into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  of  that  lungdom ;  but  principally  to  claim  for  the  apos- 
tolic see  all  the  conquests  that  had  recently  been  made  from  the  Moors, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic 
invasion,  had  been  tributary  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was 
so  much  daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigor,  that  he  sent  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  youth  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  evil  counsellors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  tbe  troubles  in  the 
church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  every- 
thing with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of' 
the  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops.  The  for- 
mer of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended  on  plausible 
grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded  that  a  clergyman  unen- 
cumbered with  the  cares  of  a  family  coidd  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge  ;  and  that  a  bishop  without  children 
would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage  without  being  warped  by  domes- 
tic affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
noblest  and  -  best  of  human  feelhigs ;  they  were  denaturalized,  cut  off 
fcom  the  influences  of  social  life :  the  church  became  the  country  and 
the  home  of  every  person  who  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
After  ordination,  the  priest  and  the  bishop  were  no  longer  Germans, 
Spaniards,  or  Englishmen ;  they  were  Romans — ^ministers  and  peers  of ' 
a  mighty  empire,  that  claimed  tiiie  dominion  of  the  whole  globe.  Like 
the  envoy  or  minister  of  any  foreign  government,  a  member  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy  observes  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  his  master* 
may  have  placed  him,  and  respects  for  a  time  the  authority  of  the  local 
magistrate :  but  his  order  is  his  country,  the  pontiff  is  his  natural  soveN 
eign,and  their  welfare  and  their  honor  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  his 
pid>lic  care.  The  constant  sight  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  was  obviously  calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  the  laity, 
and  gain  credence  for  the  superior  sanctity  that  was  supposed  to  invest 
die  character  of  a  priest. 

The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
was  defended  on  more  plausiUe  grounds.  The  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage  by  the  emperor  and  other  temporal  princes,  was  lia- 
ble to  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many :  they  supplied  vacan- 
cies with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  violent ;  they  sought  for 
the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politician,  when  they  had  to  elect  a 
bishop.  In  a  dark  age,  when  monarchs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  to 
write  their  own  names ;  when  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  ia 
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aristocimtic  Cunilies,  waa  bo  rare,  as  to  be  deemed  «  epeB  tgaioatwiteli* 
craft ;  and  when  the  fierce  qualities  of  a  wairior  wore  Tallied  more  bigliljr 
than  the  Chrisdan  Tirtaea,  it  seemed  almost  neoeassry  to  render  i^ 
pointments  in  the  church  independent  of  the  stale.  But  to  this  dbrioas 
eiqpediencj,  Gregory  Til.  added  a  blasphemous  claim  of  right,  as 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheritor  of  his  visible  thnme.  whiles 
however,  we  condemn  such  impious  assumptionB,  we  should  not  re- 
fuse to  Hildebrand  the  credit  of  higher  and  purer  motives  ihmxL  those- 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  mingling  in  his  schemes  for  extending  his 
own  power  and  that  of  his  successors.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  cor- 
porate authority  he  procured  for  the  church  became,  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  a  source  of  much  benefit  during  the  middle  mges, 
overawing  the  violent,  protecting  the  foriom,  mitigating  the  pravaiHng 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  supplying  in  various  ways  the  deieaa.of  civu 
institutions. 

Gregory  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Rome,  ordained,  by 
consent  of  the  biuiq;>s  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept  inveetilarB 
fimn  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  ahould  be  exoooinNni* 
oated ;  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  advised  the  emperor  to  claim 
the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  all  mar- 
ried priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  These  decrees 
were  communicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself, 
in  letters  that  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities. 
His  monstrous  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Romish  see,  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candor,  wett 
calculated  to  win  the  unthinking  and  unwary ;  his  didatioDs  assume  the 
form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances  resemble  these 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  £uher. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words;  he  oUiged 
the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  proposed  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  who  were  menacing  Constantinople,  and  offend 
a  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pretence  diat 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived 
by  Gregwy's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiff  in  his  heart,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity  was  recipiooaL  It  was  there* 
fore  with  mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power 
established  which  more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  ae* 
oret  alliance  with  the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pqpe  in  Rome  itself  by 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded.  Gindua,  this 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pont^  while  he  was  celebnting  niaiM 
on  Christmas  day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  eosn 
rescued  their  favorite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
Gregor3r's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  in  this  act  of  violence 
were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  afterward,  Gregory  oited  the  mnpe 
lor  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
|»otecting  excommunicated  bishops,  and  gxanliQg  investitures  withont 
the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  insuk,  and  re- 
lieved  from  his  anxieties  in  Germany  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Sax* 
ons,  resolved  to  tomporixe  no  longer.  He  assembled  a  synod  at  Woims» 
•of  the  princes  and  prelates  devoted  to  his  cause^  and  procured  sentence 
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tf  dspoflWoft  «gMiiBt  Gregory,  on  a  chsrge  of  simony,  mnider,  and 


GieffHy  w«8  iir  ftom  being  dishaartened  by  liie  emperor's  violence ; 
he  MeemUed  a  eomidl  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  ab- 
•elved  his  sudbjects  in  Germany  and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
deposed  several  prelates  in  Gennany,  France,  and  Lombardy,  and  pub- 
lisii0d  a  series  of  papid  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted 
in  the  friaineat  tenns. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
pelttieal  system  of  popery,  were— 

That  the  Bomaa  pontiff  alone  can  be  called  universal. 

Thai  he  akne  has  a  right  to  depose  bishops. 

That  his  legates  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all  bishops  assembled  in 
%  genearal  oouneil. 

That  the  popo  esn  def>ose  absent  prelates. 

That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  dmaments. 

That  princes  are  bound  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  his  only. 

That  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors. 

That  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  can  be 
called  general. 

That  no  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authority. 

That  hie  sentence  can  be  annulied  by  none,  but  that  he  may  annul 
the  decrees  of  all. 

That  the  Roman  church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue,  infallible. 

That  whoever  dissents  from  the  Romish  church  ceases  to  be  a  catholic 


And,  that  snbjects  may  be  absolved  ftom  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
princes. 

Soaae  canlious  prelates  advised  Gregory  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  ex- 
eomaiaaucatiag  his  sovereign ;  to  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  fol- 
Ipvrii^  memonble  reply :  "When  Christ  trusted liis  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
^T^ff '  Feed  my  sheep,'  did  he  except  kings  ?  Or  when  he  gave  him 
die  power  to  bind  and  loose,  did  he  withdraw  any  one  from  his  visita- 
tion ?  He,  therefore,  who  says  that  he  can  not  be  bound  by  the  bonds 
of  the  church,  must  confess  that  he  can  not  be  absolved  by  it ;  and 
he  who  denies  that  doctrine,  separates  himself  from  Christ  and  his 
church." 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war,  but  all  the  advantages  were  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  At  die  veiy  commencement  of  the  struggle,  Gobbo, 
the  meet  vigorous  suf^wrter  of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the 
cowatess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff. 
So  completely,  indeed,  did  this  princess  devote  herself  to  support  the 
interests  of  Gregory,  that  their  mutual  attachment  was  suspected  of 
having  transgressed  the  limits  of  innocence.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
gratified  by  &e  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily,  prof- 
foied  aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favor,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  lutew  not  where  to  look  for  support ;  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars  preached  against  their 
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•OTereign,  and  the  prelates  by  whom  he  had  been  siqpported ;  the  Sazoo 
nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  pretext  to  renew  their  insurrection ; 
the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia  demanded  a  change  of  dynasty; 
even  the  prelates  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  urging  Henry  forward, 
terrified  by  threats  of  excommunication,  abandoned  his  cause.  A  diet 
was  assembled  at  Tribur,  attended,  by  two  papal  legates,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  that  Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  within  a  limited  period 
he  presented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their  courage, 
and  boldly  retorted  the  excommtmications  of  Gregory.  Animated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry  resolved  to  cross  this 
Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregory's  arrival  in  Germany.  The  hard- 
ships which  the  unfortunate  monarch  underwent  during  this  journey,  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — ^the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies — ^the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides 
of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes — would  have  bro- 
ken a  sterner  spirit  than  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he  thought  only 
of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission.  Having  obtained  a 
conference  with  the  countess  Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  her  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  pope ;  and  her  intercession,  supported  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grant  an  interview  to  his 
sovereign. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Canosa,  where  the 
pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  that 
were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the  first  barrier,  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he  reached  the  secoiid,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit  of  a 
penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was  forced  to  stand  barefooted  and 
fasting,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  during 
one  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in  northern 
Italy,  imploring  pardon  of  his  transgressions  from  Grod  and  the  pope. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  and, 
after  all  his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  sui^nsion 
of  the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ;  and  his  hostility 
to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a  grant  of  the 
countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  would 
legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her  decease.  The  reproaches  of  the 
Lombards  also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed 
the  war  by  a  dishonorable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and 
Matilda.  In  the  meantime  the  discontented  nobles  of  Grermany  had  as- 
sembled a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected  Ro* 
dolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  pope ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henry,  who  was  power- 
ful in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandoned  Rodolph,  he  would  ruin  his  own  party 
in  Germany.  He  resolved  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  contest,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  church, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  distracted  by  the  controversy  respecting 
the  eucharist. 
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•  It  is  not  ea[8T  to  deterniiDe  by  whom  the  docirine  of  transubstantiatioii 
was  first  broached :  Selden  rery  justly  says, "  This  opinion  is  only  rhet- 
oric turned  into  logic,"  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  spiritual  presence 
of  our  Savior  in  the  holy  communion  might,  in  a  dark  and  ignorant  age, 
be  represented  as  an  actual  change  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  his 
material  substance.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theological  errors 
of  this  doctrine  ;  our  subject  only  requires  us  to  notice  the  political  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied.  No  article  of  faith  was  better  calcu* 
lated  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  it  represented  them  as  daily 
working  a  miracle  equally  stupendous  and  mysterious  ;  true,  its  nature 
was  incomprehensiUe,  but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  its  absurdity,  only  increased  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  zeal  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  has  ever  manifested  in  defending  an  opinion  which  has  so 
materially  strengthened  its  influence.  The  confessor  to  the  queen  of. 
Spain  is  said,  to  have  rebuked  the  opposition  of  a  nobleman,  by  saying, 
"  You  shoidd  respect  the  man  who  every  day  has  your  Grod  in  his  handi 
and  your  queen  at  his  feet."  In  this  brief  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  stated  ;  it  conferred  political  power,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  defended  at  all  hazards.  But  common  sense  frequently  re- 
volted at  a  doctrine  contracted  by  sight,  feeling,  and  taste  ;  in  the  elev- 
enth centuiyit  was  ably  exposed  by  Berengarius,  a  priest  of  Tours,  who 
assailed  it  at  once  with  ridicule  and  with  argument.  But  in  his  eightieth 
year,  Bcfrengarius  was  prevailed  upon  by  Gregory  to  renounce  his  for- 
mer opinions,  and  transubstantiation  was  generally  received  as  an  article 
of  faiUi. 

A  victory  obtained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  depart  from  his 
cautious  policy  ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crown  of  gold 
to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  pronounced  Gregoiy*s  deposition,  and  proclaimed 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  HI. 
Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and,  supported 
by  them  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But 
in  the  meantime,  Rodolph  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented 
Germans  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  Henry, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman 
dukes,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally, 
and  the  forces  of  the  countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  procured  the  solemn  installation  of  Clement.  The  emper- 
or's departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Gregory ; 
the  pontiflf  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave  the  city 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous  auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Rome  al- 
most to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  reti):ed  to  Salerno,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repeating  with 
his  latest  breath  the  excommunications  which  he  had  hurled  against 
Henry,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  "  I  have  loved  righteoutoess  and  hated  iniquity," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  exile." 
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Oregoiy  may  be  regaxded  as  Ibe  gtesi  finrader  of  die  political  ajmrteiii 
of  popenr ;  and  therefore,  while  he  is  extolled  by  aome  hiatoriana  as  a 
aaint,  otnera  have  described  him  as  a  diagrace  to  hmiiaiiiQr.  Bat  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  was  formed  by  his  age,  and  developed 
by  the  circnmstaaces  that  surrounded  him.  He  waa  the  roppeaqntatiYe 
both  of  popery  and  democracy,  principles  apparently  incimsiatent,  but 
which  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  frequently  been  found  in  close 
alliance.  With  the  sanctity  of  the  church  he  shielded  the  people ;  with 
the  strength  of  the  people  he  gave  stability  to  the  church.  In  die 
course  of  his  long  career  as  the  secret  and  as  the  acknowledged  mlei: 
ef  the  papacy,  he  displayed  unquestionable  abilities  of  the  highest  oiw 
der ;  his  pretensions  to  ascetic  piety  gained  him  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude  ;  the  aoldiem  regarded  him  as  a  brave  warrior 
and  successful  general ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  yielded  in  the 
council  to  his  fervid  eloquence  and  poUdcal  akill.  Hia  very  faults  b^ 
came  elements  of  his  success :  he  waa  sev^e,  vindicdTe,  and  inezor^ 
able :  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forgive ;  none  of  his  enemies  could 
ehide  the  padent  search  and  the  incessant  vigilance  with  which  he 
pursued  those  against  whom  he  treasured  wrath.  It  was  his  custom 
to  witness  the  execudon  of  those  whose  death  he  decreed ;  and  it  waa 
awful  to  contemplate  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  and  the  placidity 
•f  his  manners  while  he  presided  over  tortures  and  massacrea.  It  dan 
not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wander  that  the  power  of  such  a  man 
should  have  swept  over  Christendom  like  a  torrent,  and  hnnied  every* 
thing  into  the  vortex  of  his  new  and  gigandc  insdtttdons. 

Section  Vh^^Tke  Wwr  of  Inoeitiiures. 

FEOX  A.  D.  1086  TO  A.  D.  1152. 

Henry  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his  formidable 
and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Gregory,  who  commenced  his  pondficate  by  sending  an  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  Christian  churches,  declaring  his  resoludon  to  adhere  to  the 
political  system  of  his  deceased  master.  Supported  by  the  Normans, 
Urban  entered  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bishops,  in  which  the  emperor,  the  anti{x>pe,  and  their  adherents, 
were  solemnly  excommunicated.  At  the  same  time  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  countess  Matilda. 
From  this  union,  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  and 
die  reigning  family  of  England,  trace  their  descent.  Henry  marched 
into  Italy,  and  diough  vigorously  opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several 
important  advantages ;  but  the  papal  intrigues  raised  enemies  against 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  ms  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Henry  to 
abandon  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  retire  toward  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Placenda,  and  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  assembled,  that  no  church  could  contain  diem,  and  they 
were  forced  to  deliberate  in  die  open  air.    Most  of  Gregory's  decrees 
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were  re-enacted ;  biit>  in  addition  to  &e  affair  of  ittvestitiires,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council  was  directed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  east,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  enipire  of  Con- 
stantinople ^A.  IK  1095).  The  tales  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christian  pugrims  were  exposed^  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  eyexy- 
where  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  infidel  Saracens, 
aa  he  ignorantly  cidied  the  Turks,  and  mich  a  flame  was  kindled  by  his 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  audmr- 
izing  the  first  crusade  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  Fiance,  in 
whose  dommions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only 
obtain  absolution  by  humiliatkig  submissions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching  of 
the  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes  to  follow 
Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the  massacres  of  the 
Jews,  die  sufferings  and  exphnts  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  section;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 

frared  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the  partisans  of 
lenry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the  crusaders  in  their  passage 
through  Italy. 

Paschal  IL  was  the  successor  of  Uiban,  and,  like  him,  steadfastly 
pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  antipope, 
who  died  of  a  brdcen  heart,  and  he  urged  a  second  general  crusade, 
which  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  rendered  neces- 
sary. To  consolidate  the  papal  structure,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they  abjured  all  heresy,  they  prom- 
ised implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  to  affiim  what 
the  holy  and  univenal  church  confirms,  and  to  condemn  what  she  con- 
denms  (a.  d.  1104).  Soon  after,  the  old  empennr,  Henry,  was  treach- 
erously arrested  by  his  own  son  Henry  Y.,  and  deprived  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity :  he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progress,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege  honorably 
mterred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  eamaty  pur- 
sued Henry  beyond  the  grave ;  the  bentrvolent  prelate  was  excommu- 
nicated, and  could  only  obtain  absolution'  by  disinterring  the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  Y.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  ii^uence,  he  would  not 
yield  the  imperial  right  to  granting  investitures,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  The  form  in  which 
monarchs  gave  investiture  by  bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was 
regarded  by  the  popes  as  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jnrisdio^ 
tion,  and  when  the  form  was  altered,  they  gave  no  fiutber  tiouble  te 
the  English  and  French  monarchs,  but,  in  their  dispstes  with  the  lem- 

I»erors,  they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  leoeive  invaatitnre  iiom 
aymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 

The  fiflh  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to>  the  pafiacy  than 
his  lather ;  he  led  an  araiy  into  Italy,  mnde  Paschal  prisoner,  cerapetted 
him  to  peribrm  the  ceremony  of  his  ceronatioB,  and  to  issue  a  bidl  »e« 
curing  the  right  of  investitoire  to  the  empeorof  foid  his  snooewers.    But 
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the  remonstraices  of  the  cardinals  induced  the  pope  to  annni  the  treaty, 
and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  by  eeveral  provincial 
councils.  The  pontiff,  however,  did  not  ratify  the  sentence  until  the 
death  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the  disputes  about  her  inheritance 
created  fresh  animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His  successors, 
Gelasius  II.  and  Calixtus  II.,  however,  supported  his  policy,  and,  after 
a  long  struggle,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  resign  his  claim  to  episco- 
pal investitures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of  the 
temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calixtus, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  was  brought  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  of  great  influ- 
ence and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was 
spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  both  en- 
throned the  same  day,  and  the  papacy  was  consequently  rent  by  a 
schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew ;  he  posses- 
sed great  wealth,  was  a  favorite  with  the  Roman  populace,  and  had  sn 
undoubted  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favor,  yet  he  is  stigmatized 
as  an  antipope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
and  procured  him  the  support  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  German 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Anacletus,  his  party  elected  another  anti- 
pope,  but  he  soon  made  his  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was 
appeased. 

A  general  council  was  soon  afterward  assembled  at  Rome  (a.  d. 
1139),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  present ;  several 
ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at 
this  council ;  they  were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose 
controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began  to  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  the  best  logician  in  Europe  ;  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear 
his  lectures,  and  though  he  did  not  break  through  the  trammels  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  in 
a  future  age,  produced  beneficial  effects.  St.  Bernard,  whose  opinions 
were  invested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  c^  apostolic  authority,  accused 
Abelard  of  teaclung  heretical  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  trini- 
ty. Abelard  denied  the  imputation,  and  the  dispute  turned  on  metaphys- 
ical subtleties,  to  which  neither  party  aflixed  a  definite  meaning.  Abel- 
ard's  opinions  were  condemned  by  a  council  at  Sens,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Glugny,  where  he  died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween scholastic  divinity  and  phOosophy.  Abelard  was  subdued,  but 
he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples,  who  grad- 
ually emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister,  and 
liberated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  popery.  Abelard's  opin- 
ions were  purely  theological ;  his  disciple,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  abandon- 
ing his  master's  mysticism,  directed  his  attention  to  the  zeform  of  the 
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church  and  of  the  goyeniment.  He  declared  that  the  political  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
profession,  and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ;  80  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  revive  the  repablic.  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  had  to  struggle  with  **  the  politicians,"  as  the  followers 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic  power ; 
and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the  rights  of  kings 
and  nations  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the  example  of  resistance  to 
the  pontiffs ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space,  furnished  the  boldest  opponents  to 
the  papal  usurpations ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  Italians  discovered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish 
the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
suppoit  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to  expose,  and 
even  3delded  their  liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in 
their  unhallowed  gains. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  means 
they  employed  to  effect  their  object,  their  struggle  against  royal  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  national  independence  on  the  other,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  European  history  during  several  centuries.  A  calm 
and  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  papal  system  is 
therefore  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation.  To  render  this  portion 
of  history  satisfactory  to  the  student,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  some  of  the  corruptions  by 
which  its  purity  was  early  disfigured. 

Section  VIL— 7^  Onuadet, 

Thb  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  *un* 
derstand  aright  the  influence  they  exercised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  when  first  this  great  movement  be?an. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been  hallowed 
by  our  blessed  Savior's  presence,  were  common  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  church.  9  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  dif- 
fused, that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  ;  many  persons  sold  their 
estates,  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the 
Lord^  While  &e  Saracens  remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encour- 
aged and  protected  visiters  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable 
profit,  but  when  the  Seljdkian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  kha- 
liphs  of  Egypt,  the  pilgrima  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  out- 
rage that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  could  dictate.^  Their  sad  recital  of 
the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited'universal  indignation, 
and(Gregory  YII.  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout 
Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates) 
The  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the  wars  of  the 
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empire  engaged  the  attention  and  employed  the  arms  of  the  chief 
taiy  leaders.  But  when  the  Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
England  and  the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sank  before 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  imnces  in  Germany,  vast  hordes  of 
military  adventurers  who  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  eo^ 
brace  any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder. 
At  this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Palestine,  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  the 
patrimony  of  Christ,  and  by  his  energetic  labors,  widely  difiiiaed  his 
own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  II. ;  the  pontiff 
went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Clermont  (a.  d.  1095), 
where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasmTand  multitudee 
assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross,  as  the  sjonbol  of  their  enlistment.  The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by  men  of  no 
note  or  experience^  They  marched  without  order  or  discipline,  pil* 
laging,  burning,  and  plundering  the  countries  that  they  traversed.  So 
great  was  the  delusion  that  whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expedi* 
tions  ;  farmers  were  seen  driving  carts  containing  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren  in  tbe  line  of  march,  while  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war, 
sported  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town 
for  Jerusalem.  Most  of  these  wretches  perished  by  fatigue,  famine, 
disease,  or  the  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before 
their  excesses  had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  Jews  along  the  Rhine  suffered  most  severely  from  these 
fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race 
would  be  the  best  propitiation  for  the  success  of  their  expedition.  Myr- 
iads of  the  hapless  JeW^s  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest ;  whole  families  committed  suicide  by 
mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety 
by  apostacy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  wiw 
ness  the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  command  of  Grod* 
frey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading 
nobility  of  Christendom  were  enrolled  among  his  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohenn 
ond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  coimt  of  Toulouse.  When  the 
divisions  of  this  formidai)le  army  arrived  near  Constantinople,  Alexis, 
who  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  hosts  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  cthky  Greek  had  recourse 
to  treachery  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fhiodul^it 
negotiations,  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind  them 
worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whmn  it  was 
part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come  to  assail. 
Their  early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  enormoas 
expenditure  of  life.    Nicea,  the  capital  of  the  sultaay  of  Ribn,  was 
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lakto ;  a  gieat  victory  onrer  the  Bubaa  Soleimaa  opened  a  passage  Into 
Sjnria ;  Aatioch  was  cultured  aiVer  a  seige  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
and  finally,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks 
)>y  the  Egyptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became  the 
c^>ital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.  d.  1099V 

Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defendea  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they  hurled 
beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale  the  walls, 
and  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moveable  towers  and  bridges 
employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  displayed  equal  energy^ 
but  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  uie 
imited  effects  of  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  he 
saw  a  celestial  messenger  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cheering  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  combat.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  a  declaratioii 
bore  down  every  obstacle ;  thQ  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgement 
on  the  wall,  and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the  most 
rapturous  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind,  many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  ^  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  an  indis- 
criminate and  unsparing,  massacre  ;  a  helpless  crowd  sought  shelter  in 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the  fugi- 
tives butchered ;  ^e  knights  boasted  that  they  rode  in  Saracen  blood 
up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The  massacre  lasted  all  day,  but 
when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  around,  the  crusaders  sud- 
denly recollected  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  places  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  sufferings  of  their  Savior.  As  if 
by  some  common  and  suf^ematural  impulse,  the 'savage  warriors  were 
suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims  ;  each  Jiasted  to  remove  from  his 
person  the  staius  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons^  and  in 
the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers  with  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ;  he  refused 
the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  the  true  monarch  of  the  Hdy 
Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his  Savior  had 
borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less 
scrupulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  transmitted  the 
throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
reign  in  Palestine  until  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.  d. 
1187).  Several  minor  states  were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of' 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians  of  the 
east,  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defence ;  victories  were  scarcely  less 
calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though  the  crusading  enthusiasm  en- 
dured for  two  centres,  its  heat  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes,  and 
the  principal  European  potentates,  to  those  who  joined  in  such  expedi- 
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lions.  Six  priAcipal  craMdes  followed  the  fint  great  movemefit ;  they 
were  all  either  unaucceaaful  or  productiTe  of  advantages  as  fleeting  as 
they  were  triviaL 

Forty-eight  years  sAer  Jemsalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Christians, 
the  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  undertook  a 
second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine (▲.  D.  1117).  The  Attarbeg  Zenghi,  who  had,  by  his  superior 
pioweM,  obtained  the  chief  command  over  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak« 
attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  \  Conrad  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  without  waiting 
for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  Bj- 
aantine  emperor,  which  proved  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,  including  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  w&  served*  Ia 
the  attitude  and  armor  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throne  <tf 
Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  German  liae 
of  march^  and  iumiahed  Conrad  with  treacherous  guides^  After  a 
^orious  but  unanccessiul  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Msander,  Conrad 
was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bospo- 
rus, and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of  Louis,  led 
him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undismayed  and  unwarned,  pur- 
sued their  march  with  inconsiderate  speed;  their  rear-^foard  was  sv^ 
prised  by  the  Turkish  troops,  while  the  van  wse  at  a  considerable  die- 
tance,  and  the  greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shat- 
tered renmant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch ;  the  Christiaas  of  Pales- 
tine joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the 
monarch  returned  to  Europe,  dishonored  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  de- 
serted by  ungrateful  allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion firom  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  diflused  feelings  of  mel- 
ancholy and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vanx,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  had  to  en- 
counter the  storm  of  public  indignation ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying 
prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured 
myriads  to  a  miserable  doom..  But  Bernard  was  not  daunted  by  these 
reproachea ;  he  replied  to  those  accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  crusaders  fhooiselves ; 
he  asserted  that  a  new  expedition,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  piety, 
would  be  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of.  Chnsten- 
dom  to  combine  in  one  great  eflbrt  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. His  effi>rts  to  revive  the  crusading  ^irit  were,  however,  una- 
vailing, and  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions; 

Noureddfn,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
nute  khaUphs  in  Egypt.  His  fBivorite,  Saladin,t  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became  the  favorite 
hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  the  death  of  his  ancient  master, 
Saladin  invaded  the  Christian  tenitories,  and,  after  a  brief  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy  city 
^ed  all  Europe  with  sorrow ;  the  emperor,  Frederic  I.,  the  lion-hearted 

•  N4r-ed^a  ngaifieg  «the  light  of  leUgioB." 
t  Mid^.eMi&  ligaiist  <<  the  saliBtr  of  reiigio|k'» 
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Bachaid  of  England,  Philip  Augustas  of  France,  and  serenl  miaor 
princes,  assumed  the  cross,  while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  send- 
mg  immediate  reinforcements  to  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Frederic  advanced 
through  the  Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek 
fraud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Iconium.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  ^orious  career  he  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  ^a.  d.  1190).  The  army  persevered,  aad 
joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege  of  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  besiegen 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin,  that  they  suffered 
more  than  the  garrison^  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  however, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  appeared  together  as  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.*  The  siege  of  Acre 
was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  the 
town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their  expectations  were  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  whidi  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English ; 
Philip,  unable  to  brook  the  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his 
military  prowess,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  his  wealth,  returned 
home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  conunand  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  animosiQr  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  cqinpanions  rendered  the 
valorous  exertions  of  Richai^  unavailing ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusal«n  and  the 
Hdy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his  dominions  from 
the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.  d.  1192). /*  On  his  return,  the 
English  monarch  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria, 
whom  he  had  grievously  insulted  in  Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  re- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had 
to  purchase  his  liberation  by  the  pa3nnent  of  a  large  ransom.  The  il- 
lustrious Saladin  did  not  long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusap 
der ;  he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his 
inheritance,  prevented  the  Mohammedans  fiom  completing  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent  IIL 
(a.  d.  1202),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foidke  of  Neuilly.  The  fer- 
vor of  enthusiasm  was  now  abated ;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent  feudatories  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief.  The  cmsadera  obtained  transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  con- 
quering Zara,  in  Dahnatia,  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at 
seeing  their  firat  efibrts  directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  de- 
parture from  their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remark- 
able deviation ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine,  they  sailed  against 
Constantinople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  cm- 
sadera succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  erapira ; 
but  the  reward  they  ckimkL  for  theii  servieea  was  extravagant,  and 
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Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stipolatioiis  proToked  such  resent- 
ment, that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  pot  to  death,  together 
with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instanUy  proclaimed  war  against  the 
usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  Latin 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  (a.  o.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  which,  under  five 
Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Constantinople 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  1261),  anS^the  hopes  of  uniting  the 
eastern  and  western  churches^  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
capital  had  inspired,  were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  Two 
hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  recovery  and  safe  possession  of  Palestine  (a.  d.  1218).  After 
having  obtained  some  important  successes,  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the  papal  legate,  who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  army.  They  purchased  some  trivial  concessions,  by 
evacuating  all  their  conquests;  and  the  pope,  who  at  first  proposed 
to  come  in  person  to  their  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Frederic  XL,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Pal- 
estine, after  having  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  JX.  for 
delaying  his  expedition,  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  because  he 
ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.  d.  1228). 
This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  church.  Frederic  was  every- 
where victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  priests  harassed  him 
by  constant  opposition ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy, 
Mid  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  an 
equitable  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  aeain  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  me  infidels ; 
but  Frederic's  vigotous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ; 
he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the 
papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native  deserts  by  the  Mon- 
gols, threw  themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
the  Latin  principalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  sultany  of  Egypt.. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
crusade.    Egypt  was  the  scene  of  ms  operationB ;  after  obtainiag  some 
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important  triumplis,  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
pm-chase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  (a.  d.  1250). 
The  pope's  inveterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  sailed, 
Innocent  was  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and 
the  Dominicans  were  stimulating  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassi- 
nation. The  lamentable  loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the 
**  most  Christian  king,"  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Pal- 
estine, failed  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even 
that  the  death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had  escaped 
from  his  hands.  '*  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad,'* 
was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  "  for  the  lightning  and  the 
tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads, 
have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreshing  zephyrs 
and  fertilizing  dews." 

Untaught  by  calamity,  he  prepared  for  a  second  crusade ;  on  his 
voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  induced  to  steer  to  Tunis, 
in  the  wUd  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.  d.  1270).  Instead  of  a 
prosel3rte,  Louis  found  a  tedious  siege,  and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his 
death,  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making 
any  fiirther  effort.  The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for.  a  time  delayed  by  the 
valor  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,  who  extorted  a  three  years'  truce 
from  the  Mohammedans.  At  length,  some  excesses  of  the  Latins  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  Mameluke  sultan,  Khalil ;  he  resolved  to 
expel  them  completely  from  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  their  last 
stronghold.  Acre  (a.  d.  1291).  The  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious 
siege,  and  after  its  fall  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved 
by  the  Christian  princes,  became  an  empty  name. 

Section  VIII. — The  Crusade  agairut  the  Albigeiue$* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was  be- 
ginning to  alarm  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  had  pronounced  a  solenm 
decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  feudal  lords  of  France  and 
Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have  deprived  them 
of  their  best  vassals,  and  the  new  opinions,  or  rather  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  were  secretly  preached  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  defenders  of  the  papal 
system  that  there  were  some  among  the  preachers  of  a  reformation 
who  had  given  too  great  a  scope  to  their  imaginations,  and  revived 
many  of  Qie  dangerous  errors  of  the  Manich^eans  and  paulicians. 
There  seems  no  just  cause  for  doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  principle  of  Evil ;  because,  as  they  asserted, 
**  God  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world  by  water, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Red  sea."  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small  minori- 
ty ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstaotiation,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation,  confes- 
sion, and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.     Their  moral  character  was 
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confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they  acknowledged  its  external 
puri^,  they  invented  the  blackest  calumnies  respecting  their  secret 
practices,  without  ever  bringing  forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  conse- 
quently without  incurring  the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of 
reform  was  silent ;  for  the  efforts  of  the  paterins,  or  Albigensian  teach- 
ers, were  directed  rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within 
the  church,  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  They  seemed 
anxious  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Romish  establishment  that 
John  Wesley  designed  the  Methodists  to  keep  toward  the  church  of 
England.  Their  labors  generated  an  independence  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  had 
not  Innocent  III.  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was 
exposed,  and  resolved  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  its  exercise 
would  subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on  his 
side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  of  heretics, 
and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be  for  ever  banished 
from  the  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived.  He  then  sent  commis- 
sioners into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine  and  punish  those  suspected 
of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries 
disgusted  every  class  of  society ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were 
unpopular,  they  resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  some 
of  the  neighboring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  papal  legate, 
offered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  promise  that,  if  Raymond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they 
would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Castelnau  drew  up  a  treaty  on  these  conditions,  and  offered  it  to  Ray- 
mond for  his  signature.  The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase 
the  slaughter  of  his  best  subjects,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  admission  of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  III.  confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to  preach 
a  crusade ;  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds,  when  he  learned 
that  Castelnau  had  been  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he 
had  personally  insulted  (a.  d.  1208).  Though  Raymond  appears  to 
have  had  no  share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against  him  that  the  papsl 
vengeance  was  principally  directed :  he  was  excommunicated,  his  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  French  king  was 
invited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wars  with  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to 
be  preached  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  be- 
came the  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy  war ;  they  promised  the 
pardon  of  all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death,  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  war,  unlimited  indulgence,  the  protection  of  the  church, 
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lad  a  laxge  share  of  spoil  to  all  who  smviTod;  While  the  monks  were 
enlisting  ferocious  bands  of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they  might 
expiate  their  former  crimes  by  the  perpetration  of  fresh  atrocities,  In* 
nocent  was  preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  sayage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order 
was  instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard  named  St. 
Dominic,  whose  special  object  was  to  extiipate  heresy,  by  preaching 
against  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  irom  the  churdi,  and  pun* 
ishing  with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
This  institution,  too  well  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the  bishop  of  Toih 
louse,  who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about  seven  years  before  it 
was  formaUy  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at  the  council  of  Lateran. 

Raymond  VL,  and  his  nephew  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albi, 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  presented  uemselves  before  the 
papal  legate,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  avert  the  coming  stonn  by 
explanations  and  submissions.  They  protested  that  they  had  never 
•auctioned  heresy,  and  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Castel* 
nau.  The  severity  with  which  the^  were  treated  by  the  legate,  oon^ 
vinced  the  young  viscount  that  nothmg  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotia- 
tion, and  he  returned  to  his  states,  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity :  the  count  of  Toulouse  showed  less  fortitude ;  he  prom- 
ised to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  pope  would  impose. 

Raymond's  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  pope  with  apparent 
indulgence;  but  the  terms  on  which  absolution  were  offered  to  the 
count  could  scarcely  have  been  more  severe.  He  was  required  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  crusaders,  to  aid  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
heretics — that  is,  his  own  subjects — and  to  give  up  seven  of  his  best 
castles  as  a  pledge  of  his  intentions.  Innocent  declared  that,  if  Ray* 
mond  performed  these  conditions,  he  would  not  only  be  absolved,  but 
taken  into  special  favor ;  yet,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  pope  was 
inflexibly  resolved  on  the  count's  destruction. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1209,  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken  arms 
at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  began  to  assemble  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc ;  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty  before  them— • 
ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Raymond  VI.  sank  into 
abject  cowardice ;  he  yielded  up  his  castles,  he  promised  implicit  sub« 
mission  to  the  legate,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  &e  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.  Aa  a  reward 
for  his  humiliation,  he  was  permitted  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  cm* 
eaders,  and  lo  act  as  their  guide  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Raymond  Roger  showed  a  bolder  spirit;  finding  the  papal  legate 
implacable,  he  summoned  his  barons  together,  and  having  stated  all  hie 
exertions  to  preserve  peace,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity 
and  their  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence ;  even  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
fenatical  horde  eager  to  shed  blood,  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plun« 
der.  The  crusaders  advanced :  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
abandoned  to  them;  others  not  subject  to  die  impuUtion  of  heresy 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  YiUemur  was  burned,  and  Chas» 
eeneuil,  after  a  vigorous  defenoe,  capitulated.    The  garrison  was  per* 
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nntted  to  retire,  but  all  the  inhabitants  suspected  of  heresy,  male  and 
female,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to  the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  citizens  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  sally  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigorously  pursued,  that  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  entered  the  gates  together.  The  leaders,  before  taking 
advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot  of  Citeanx 
how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  from  heretics ;  the  legate's  mem- 
orable answer  was,  "  Kill  all :  Grod  will  distinguish  those  who  belong 
to  himself."  His  words  were  too  well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  when  the  town  was  thus  one 
immense  slaughter-house,  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might 
become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance. 

Carcasonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Raymond  Roger,  and 
it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  leader  of  the  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and 
was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could  master  the  8ubuii>s  and 
invest  the  town. 

Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  whom  the  viscount  of  AIbi  and  Beziers 
recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  his  nephew  as  well  as  his  vassal.  The 
legate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  me« 
diation,  but  when  asked  what  terms  would  be  granted  to  the  besieged, 
he  required  that  two  thirds  of  Carcasonne  should  be  given  up  to  plun* 
der.  Raymond  Roger  spumed  such  conditions  ;  Peter  applauded  his 
courage,  and  personally  addressed  the  garrison.  **  You  know  the  fate 
that  waits  you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of 
finally  obtaining  favorable  terms.'*  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the  vis* 
count,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in  the  camp 
of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  thrown  with  his 
attendants  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  their  leader,  the  citizens 
of  Carcasonne  evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  but  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crusaders ;  ihe  legate 
selected  a  supply  of  victims  from  his  prisoners  ;  four  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  alive,  and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained  ;  the  count  of 
Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition,  however  humilialing ;  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion  of  resistance ;  and  the 
gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders  too  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  war ;  the  French  lords  were  ashamed  of  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  vi<^ated ;  the  knights 
and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  term  of  their  service,  were 
anxious  to  revisit  their  homes.  But  the  legate,  Arnold,  vras  still  un- 
satisfied ;  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  in  order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of 
Beziers  and  Carcasonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nobles  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 
new  acquisitions  with  the  vassals  from  lus  own  estates.    The  gallant 
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BMymofoi  Roger  was  detained  ft  close  prisoner  in  bis  owu  baronial  hall 
9X  Carcasonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a  dysentery,  produced 
by  grief,  or,  as  was  generally  suspected,  by  poison. 

The  armies  of  the  cmsaders  withdrew ;  they  left  a  desert,  and  called 
it  peace ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses  were  not  exhausted ;  the 
monks  of  the  Inquisition,  attended  by  trains  of  executioners,  went  at 
their  will  through  the  land,  torturing  and  butchering  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  Nor  were  the  monks  of  Citeaux  idle ;  they  had 
fo«Bd  honor  and  profit  in  preaching  a  crusade,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  lucratiTe  employment.  Thus  a  new  crusade 
was  preached  when  there  was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes 
of  £uiatics  were  poured  into  Languedoc.  They  forced  their  chiefd  to 
renew  the  war,  that  the  exertions  6f  those  who  profited  by  preaching 
extermination  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  bigotry  of  those  who 
hoped  to  purchase  their  salvation  by  murder  should  not  remain  un- 
gratified. 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  Montfort  threw  off 
the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  against  the  unfortunate  count 
of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  excommunicated,  and  his  do- 
minions placed  under  ah  interdict.  But  the  earl  of  Leicester  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  premature  in  his  hostilities ;  the  king  of  Aragon 
reAised  to  receive  his  homage  for  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Car- 
4A8onBe,  declaring  that  he  would  support  the  claims  of  the  legitimate 
hmi,  Raymond  Trencanel,  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Rajrmond 
Roger,  a  child  abont  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Count  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the 
states  sd  recently  assigned  .to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
towns  and  easdes  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  eight  alone  remained 
in  his  possession. 

The  (Bount  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical  ven- 
geance to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  implore  absolution.  In- 
nocent promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from 
Uie  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Castelnau ; 
bui*when  he  presented  himself  before  the  council,  he  found  that  his 
judges  had  been  gained  over  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  instead  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  re- 
mmistrances  were  neglected;  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and 
insult,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  meantime  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  pursued 
their  career  of  extermination ;  those  whom  the  sword  spared  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  were 
found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the 
king  of  Aragon  became  aldrmed,  and  sought  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  Uie  papal  favorite,  by  affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De 
Montfort.  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concession,  he 
would  obtain  more  favorable  terms  for  Raymond,  and  he  accompanied 
the  count  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled.  The 
tonne  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  ab- 
madf  that  eren  Ra]rmond  rejected  them,  and  secretly  withdrew  from 
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ihe  city  in  company  with  the  king  of  Aikgoft.  Onee  mora  Uie  eonnt 
was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy  of  the  chuich  and  an  apo^ 
tate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  hare  forfeited  his  title  and  estates. 

The  war  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigor ;  after  a  long  siege,  De 
Montfort  took  the  strong  casde  of  Laraur  by  assault,  hanged  its  heave 
governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacFed  the  entire  ganisoiL 
*'  The  lady  of  the  castle,"  says  the  Romish  historian,  '*  who  was  an 
execrable  heretic,  was  by  the  earl's  ordeis  thrown  into  a  well,  and 
stones  heaped  over  her :  afterward,  the  pilgrims  collected  the  number- 
less heretics  that  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  them  alive  with  great 
joy." 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place  through 
which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  ftiends  of  the  victims  toc^  re- 
venge, by  intercepting  convoys,  and  murdering  stragglers.  It  was  mot 
until  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  pilgrims  fhnn  Germany, 
that  the  earl  of  Leicester  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Rajrasond, 
in  this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigor  and  courage,  which,  if  he  had  man- 
ifested in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his 
country  from  ruin.  He  made  so  vigorous  a  d^eace,  that  the  cmsaden 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipttatiooa. 

The  friendship  between  &e  monks  of  Giteaux  and  the  crusaders  soon 
began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of  the  former.  Under  pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Languedoc,  they  ex* 
polled  the  principal  prelates,  and  seised  for  themselves  the  richest  sees 
and  benefices.  The  legate,  Arnold,  took  for  his  share  the  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  after  which  he  abandoned  Montfort,  and  went  to  lead  a 
new  crusade  against  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Innocent  III.  himeelf  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  career  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  promised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  it 
is  easier  to  rouse  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fimoticism ;  disobeyed 
by  his  legates,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was  com<^ 
polled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  abandon  Raymond  to  the  ftoy  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  of  Arragon  came  to  the  aid  of  his  unfortunate  relative,  and 
encountered  the  formidable  army  of  the  crusaders  at  Muret ;  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  the  Spanish  chivalry,  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry  of  Toidouse,  thus  forsaken, 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pUgiin* 
knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse  who  followed  their  sovereign  to  the 
field,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of  Mont 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitions 
adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Room 
began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.  d.  1215).  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the  prelates  who  had  directed  the  crusade 
was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he  procured  from  the  council  of 
Montpellier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse«and  all  the  conquests  made  by 
"  the  Christian  pilgrims."  Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement ;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  nuikwr* 
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ons  Bxmy  into  &e  sooth  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  the 
cmsade,  but  really  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De  Montfort.  Louis 
subsequently  returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
the  quarrel  in  which  this  proceeding  involved  him  with  the  pope  di- 
Teited  his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade,  took 
possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  Naibonne,  where  he  began  to  exer* 
,  cise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had 
talien  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  coimt  of  Tou- 
louse, denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  ci^  by  force,  and  erected  his  ducal  stand* 
ard.     Arnold  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  De  Montfort,  and 

Caced  the  city  under  an  interdict  while  he  remained  in  it ;  he  found, 
iwever,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weapons  were 
contemned  by  the  formidable  champion  of  the  church.  But  a  more 
vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Raymond  YIL,  son  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by  Foulke, 
bishop  of  Taulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous  cruelty  for 
showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite  Raymond 
to  resume  his  power ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1217,  the  count 
was  publicly  received  into  his  ancient  capital  amid  universal  acclama- 
tions. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  to 
collect  a  large  army,  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  either  fallen 
in  the  preceding  wars,  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes.  Every 
one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc,  and  that 
the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual 
ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric,  after  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
venge his  death,  retired  to  Carcasonne. 

The  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  great  leader. 
Afanetic  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  ove^  Languedoc  to  Louis  VIIL, 
kiBg  of  France ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  pos*- 
session  of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  YII,  submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his 
dcMninions  were  united  to  the  crown  of  France  (a.  d.  1229).  The  In- 
quisition was  immediately  established  in  these  unhappy  countriesi 
which  have  never  since  recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

Section  IX. — Cbnsequefices  of  the  Crusades. 

Though  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  supremacy 
over  the  eastern  churches,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages 
from  the  wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  Uiese  was  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  states ;  they  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ; 
they  levied  taxes  at  uieir  diacretioQ  on  the  ctegy  throughout  Chiisten* 
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dom  for  the  support  of  these  wiurs ;  they  took  under  their  immedkta 
protection  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  adventurous  warriors,  which  it  would  hare  been 
deemed  impiety  to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars,  fre- 
quently bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  church,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or  policy  de- 
tained at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
Germany,  the  Hohenstauffen  gradually  lost  all  influence ;  in  England, 
the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John,  and  the  Hungarians  chiefs 
placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  soyereign.  Peculiar  drcumstances 
)ed  to  a  contrary  result  in  France  ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  hav- 
ing fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  prerogatives,  while  their  domains  were  increased  by  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  northern  Europe  deriyed  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  age,  being  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending 
their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neigh- 
bors. 

Chivalry,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  derived  its  chief  influence 
and  strength  from  these  wars.  The  use  of  surnames,  coats  of  arms, 
and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armies  composed  of  men 
diflering  in  language,  habits,  and  feelings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every 
Christian  kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 
courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  while  the 
institution  of  the  military  orders  invested  knighthood  with  a  mysterious 
religious  sanction.  The  first  of  these  was  die  order  of  the  Hospital- 
lers, or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  They  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope 
Pascal  (a.  d.  1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus.  They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black  robes,  and 
were  bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  Alter 
the  loss  of  the.  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  CypmSy 
Rhodes,  and  Malta.  Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.  d.  1798,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  wfere  institu- 
ted soon  after  the  Hospitallers.  Their  original  duty  was  to  keep  the 
toads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  in  every 
part  of  western  Europe.*  At  length  their  wealth  excited  the  cupidi^ 
of  monarchs ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  forged  accusations ; 
many  of  the  n6blest  knights  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order 
wholly  abolished  at  the  council  of  Vienne  (a.  d.  1312), 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  German  knights, 
formed  during  the  seige  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
It  was  formally  instituted  by  Pope  Celestin  HI.  (a.  d.  1192),  and  n 

*  The  Temple  in  London  belonged  to  the  Red-cross  knights  $  the  HospitallerB 
postened  a  splendid  preceptory  in  Cltikenwell,  part  of  which  is  still  standing. 
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eode  of  regnlations  prescribed  for  its  direction.  Their  ensign  was  a 
black  cross,  on  a  white  robe.  They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
(▲.  D.  1230),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  gave  that  country  to  a  protestant  priiTce  (a.  d.  1525).  The 
last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  instituted  originally  for  super* 
intending  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  cru- 
saders introduced  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  transports, 
and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war.  This  traf- 
fic led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury  was 
gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  trading  depots  were  formed 
by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers,  on  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.  Several  French  towns  imi- 
tated this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce  between  the  cities  of  Lu- 
beck  and  Hamburgh  (a.  d.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  The  progress  of  industry,  the 'encouragement  which 
sovereigns  found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a  great 
change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions. 

The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of  munici- 
pal freedom.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  protecting  their  growing  freedom,  and  they 
dierefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support  in  £s  struggles  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  conse- 
quence of  municipal  freedom.  The  free  cities  granted  protection  to  all 
who  sought  shelter  within  their  walls,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they 
must  eitl^r  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  vassals,  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right ; 
civilisation  consequently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society. 

The  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  great  opponent  of  the  pa- 
pacy (a.  d.  1250).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  after  a 
brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  in  Ger- 
many, is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum. 
WilUam  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
were  successively  elected  emperors,  and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
title.  At  length,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a.  d. 
1273),  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  crown  by  Ms  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  predatory  wars  that  were  waged  by  his  vassals.  In  the 
meantime,  the  popes,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstltufi*en, 
bad  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  cruelties  c?  Charles  led  the  Italians  to  invite  young  Conradin  to 
assert  the  hereditary  claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this 
brave  prince  entered  Italy,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  field ; 
when  Conradin  encountered  Charles,  hk  followers  btoke  ai  the  fiint  on« 
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set,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The  duke  of  Anjou  subjected  ibe 
young  prince  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The  triumph 
of  the  papacy  appeared  complete  :  Italy  was  severed  from  the  Germaa 
empire  ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  church  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire,  and 
the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  they  had  themselves 
nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  sovereigns  of  Giennany. 

Skction  X^'-^Fcrmatum  and  QmstUiUional  IRstory  of&te  Spanith  Mbiutnky, 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was 
reduced  to  four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the 
modem  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  Mosleias 
of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its  concentrated  pop- 
ulation gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  khaliphs,  was  supported  by  the  labors  of  a 
sober  industrious  people,  under  whom  agricidture  and  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  ];MX)bably  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navane,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees,  had 
often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighboring  and  more  powerful  states. 
But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other,  Navarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  all 
the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gradually  increasing  do- 
minion of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter  kingdom  comprehended  the 
province  of  that  name,  together  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Under 
Its  auspicious  climate  and  free  poUtical  institutions,  its  inhabitants  dis- 
played an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long 
line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensile  and  flourishing  commerce ; 
and  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home  by  the  issiportaiit  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  siq>remacy  over  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsida ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy 
may  be  said  ftrst  to  have  revived  after  the  great  Saiaoen  invasion. 
This  claim,  iadeedi  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at  an  early  period 
of  her  history. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so  coa- 
geaial  with  their  own^  seemed  willing  to  reliaquish  the  sterile  regions 
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•f  the  XMndi  to  an  enemy  whom  they  detpised.  But  when  the  Span- 
iards, quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the  open 
plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  pied- 
atory  incursions  of  the  Arab  cavalry.  It  was  not  until  they  had  reach- 
ed some  natural  boundary,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  this  natural  fence,  to  se- 
cure their  conquests.  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of 
their  tardy  progress.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  na- 
tional feuds  thsn  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Gon9ales,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that 
their  master  made  them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in 
the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Christians, 
thai  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before  they  had 
penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.  d.  850),  and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before 
they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a.  d.  1147\  not- 
withstanding this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively  desert- 
ed by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people 
living  as  they  did  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  of 
hoth  physical  and  moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation 
oppressed  by  despotism,  and  Uie  efeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was 
naturally  disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  In 
Inith,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven. 
The  church  published  her  bulls  of  omsade,  offering  liberal  indulgences 
to  those  who  served,  and  paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  infidel.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Christian 
Enrope  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and  the  cause  of 
idigion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine. 

To  the  eztnordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  may 
be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  wdl  as  a 
more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every  citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was  given 
to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constituted  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
national  imlitia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  in- 
viting the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
priviteges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  well 
the  liberal  character  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon. 
These,  although  var3ring  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally  oonee- 
ded  to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  In  order  to  secure  the  barriers  id  jus- 
tice more  effectually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to 
law  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
durters  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  Hmita  of  the  nranicipali^ ;  tiiat  no  fortress  or  palace  should 
bo  eroded  by  fkftm  there  \  that  such  as  nnght  reside  within  the  teni- 
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tory  of  a  chartdred  city  or  borough  should  be  subject  to  its  jinlsdictioii ; 
and  that  any  violence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might 
be  resisted  with  impunity.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  senritude,  the 
Gastilian  corporation,  living  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded  by  their  own  officers  in 
time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  priv* 
ileges  of  freemen. 

The  eartiest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in  Castile, 
occurred  at  Burgos  in  1169  ;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to  the  first 
convocation  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  in  the  celebrated  Lei- 
cester parliament.  Each  city  had  but  one  vote  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  representatives.  The  nomination  of  the  deputies  was 
originally  vested  in  the  householders  at  large,  but  was  afterward  con- 
fined to  the  municipalities  ;  a  most  mischievous  alteration  which  sub- 
jected their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown. 
They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  higher  orders  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ;  but  on  questions  of  importance  retired  to  deliber- 
ate by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  their  own 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them 
the  validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  dependant  on  corresponding  concessions  from 
the  crown,  relinquished  that  powerful  check  on  its  operations  so  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in  vain  contended  for  even 
there  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts  ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in  many  as- 
semblies of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  commons 
was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived  them  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  orders  cif  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  enactments 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  who  in  fact  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popularbranchof  the  Castilian 
Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  commons  showed 
a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public  revenue. 
They  watched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.  A 
vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions  were  i^pointed  by 
the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected .  abuses  of  judicial  authority. 
They  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  maintenance  oi  troops  in 
time  of  war,  preserved  a  salutary  check  over  military  operations.  The 
nbn^iiTyation  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  a]^iobalioii,  and  they  de- 
fined^ the  nature  of  the  a^udjuori^  to  be  intrusted  to  tlMOt    Tkm  con- 
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sent  was  esteemed  indispensable'to  the  validity  olf  a  tide  to  the  crown ; 
and  this  prexogatiTe,  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  sur- 
Tive  the  wreck  of  their  ancient  liberties.  Finally  they  more  than  once 
Bet  aside  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 
succession. 

It  would'  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  Castile,  which  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  means  which  were  themselves  scarcely  compatible  with  civil  subor- 
dination. This  was  the  celebrated  Hermandady  or  "  Holy  Brotherhood,** 
which  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  regulalrly-organized  police. 
It  consisted  of  a  confederation  of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together  by 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  in  seasons 
of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under 
a  common  seal,  enacting  laws  which  Ihey  were  careful  to  transmit  to 
the  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed 
body  of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
imsetded  state  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction ; 
.  and  however  formidable  such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  a  monarch,  he  was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the  nobles, 
against  whom  it  was  principally  directed.  Hence  these  associations, 
tm>ugh  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the 
qypellation  of  "  Cortes  Extraordinary." 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  splendor  unrivalled,  unless  in  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages. 
At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  vrith  the  Arabs  had  familiar- 
ized them  with  a  better  83rstem  of  agriculture  and  a  dexterity  in  the 
mechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Augmentation 
of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  usual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures ; 
but  the  surplus  of  riches  was  frequently  expended  in  useful  public 
works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great  political 
privileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies  in  a  life  of 
effeminate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their  whole  subsequent 
lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those  martial  exercises  which 
reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  the  ancient  Gothic 
descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had  stood  forward  as  the  peers, 
the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indig- 
nity at  his  hand.  Accordingly  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing  the 
kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  The  petitions 
of  the  commons  are  filled  with  remonstrances  on  their  various  oppres- 
sions, and  the  evils  resulting  from  their  long  desolating  feuds. 

The  over-weening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
djrnasty,  and  relied  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone 
they  could  make  an  efiectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted^  perhaps  mor« 
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than  any  doimtrjr  in  Europe,  freqttently  direw  tlie  gtnrenuneiit  ii^  dw 
hands  of  the  principal  n<£iUt]r,  who  perveited  to  t£air  own  emokmeDt 
the  high  powers  inlmsted  to  them.  They  nsnrped  the  poeaesaions  of 
the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  Tsluable  privileges ;  so  that 
the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently  spent  in  frnitleaa  attempts 
10  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the 
impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  eiqwdients  as 
tieach^  and  aaaaasinataon. 

SccTion  XL — Survey  of  the  Qmi&tutkm  of  ATagon* 

Akaoon  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  country  of  Barcelona,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  country  of  Barce* 
lona  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  Aragon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal  than  those  we  have  de* 
scribed  in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging  to  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
xnaritirae  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  were  implanted 
and  brought  to  maturi^.  During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  ef 
Europe  generally  maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  diose  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea 
fomid  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  great  highway  of  its 
waters.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country,  there- 
fore, witn  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberally  fos- 
tered the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skil- 
fully availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
dominions.  The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its 
aid  the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
hr,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  which  they  annexed  to  their  empire. 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Catalan  ar- 
mament conquered  Athens,  giving  to  their  sovereign  the  classical  title 
4>f  duke  of  that  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  extended 
flibroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  authority  was  so 
limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents 
and  chronicles.  .  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  at  this 
epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled 
to  swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was 
to  circumscribe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, distributing  the  principal  functions  to  B.justicia  or  justice  ;  and  these 
peers  were  authorized,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  mon- 
arch, to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  bold  language  of  the  or- 
dinance "  to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if  they 
listed."    The .  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number,  they  claimed 
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descent  from  the  twelre  electoral  peers  we  hkve  described,  sHid  tbejr 
very  reluetantiy  admitted  to  equality  those  whom  the  favor  of  the  sor- 
ereiga  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron  could  be  divested  of  his  M 
unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  justice  and  the  cortes.  The  noblee 
filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ;  they  appointed  judges  in 
their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certain  civil  causes,  and  they  exer- 
dsed  an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  their  vas- 
sals. They  were  excused  from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases  9 
were  exesopted  from  all  corporal  and  capital  punishments ;  nor  eoidd 
they  be  imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated,  for  debt. 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  and  publicly  renounce  their  al- 
legiance to  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimsical  privilege  in  addition,  of 
commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischievous 
right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by  statute.  It  was  claimed 
and  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and  occasionally  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  hi^er  consideration,  and  still 
larger  civil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile.  For  this  they  weee  perhaps 
somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbors,  the  infti- 
ence  of  whose  democratic  institutions  naturally  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain  cities  accorded  to 
their  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity 
from  taxation  ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307, 
it  was  ordained  that  the  cortes  should  assemble  trienniaUy.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal  rank,  were  jealously 
excluded  from  their  deliberations.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent  for- 
mally registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  further  business  during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  committee  of  two  from  each  department 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cortes  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  ;  especially  on  those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was 
valid,  no  tax  could  be  imposed  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  deter- 
mined the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ;  re- 
finrmed  the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch ;  and 
exercised  the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withhi^ding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  long  after  they  had  been  coiiaolidated  into  one 
monarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of 
Aragou.    The  oity  of  fiarcel<ma,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to  the 
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county  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  distinguished  from  a  rery  earfjr 
period  by  ample  municipal  priyileges.  Under  the  Aragonese  monarchsy 
Barcelona  had  so  well  profited  by  the  liberal  administrations  of  its 
rulers  as  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  republics.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona, 
and  the  result  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the 
place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which  it 
set  an  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited  Spfun  in  the 
fourteenth^  and  fifteenth  centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of 
this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of  its  municipal 
institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  eorregidorea  or  counsellors,  varying  at  times  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  laU 
ter  with  the  executive  functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  was  selected  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  me* 
chanics  of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely  with  municipal 
authority,  but  with  many  of  the  rishts  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  superintendea  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  in  time  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade  } 
granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  might  violate  it ;  and 
raised  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the  construction  of  useful 
works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the  burghen  of 
Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character, 
beyond  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime 
adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have  experi- 
enced more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions  than  from  any  other.  Navogiera,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  republican  himself, 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelo- 
nians,  that  he  asserts,  '*  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that 
the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them ;  their  liberty,"  he 
adds,  **  should  rather  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness." 

Such,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free  consti- 
tutions of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these  two  kingdoms  wero 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured.  As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the 
kings  of  Castile  had  less  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condi- 
tion of  defending  the  frontiers  ;  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in 
mutual  dissensions,  were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crown  on 
their  aristocratic  privileges.  The  nobles  of  Aragon,  indeed,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  the  monarchs,  in  reference  to  these  two  aristocracies,  that  "  it 
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was  equally  difficult 'to  divide  the  nobles  of  Aragon,  and  to  imite  tihose 
of  Castile."  But  union  availed  little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
and  when  Castilian  armies  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of 
insurrection.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  though  rather  in  anticipation 
of  what  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  Amer^ 
ica  not  merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  without 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parliaments  or  cortes, 
but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative  monopolies,  for  which 
the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedom  of  trade 
and  freedom  of  institutions  than  is  generally  imagined  :  every  protected 
interest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
and  being  itself  based  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  in  others. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  was  this  self- 
ish folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  monarchs 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  countiy,  and  to  render 
Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example  of  the  great  trum,  that  a  land  of 
monopoly  soon  becomes  a  land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of 
misery. 

Section  XIL — StaU  of  Western  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fout' 

teeiUh  Century, 

RoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire,  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority,  by  an- 
nexing  some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  dutchy 
of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  disposal  of  that  province  ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived 
him  not  only  of  Austria,  but  also  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiols, 
which  were  formed  inft)  a  new  principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to 
Albert,  the  emperor's  son  (a.  d.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperial  house 
of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany,  it  was 
almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  generally  withdrew 
even  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commer- 
cial states  Venice  was  the  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  m  the  islands  and 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns  ^a.  d.  452) ;  but  it 
firat  rose  into  importance  under  the  doge  Pierre  Urseoio  II.  (a.  d.  992), 
who  obtained  freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  By- 
zantine emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter  ;  Pope  Alexander  IIL, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  confened  on  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adrilktic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrating  annu- 
ally a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the  Venetian  doge.  The 
crusades  tended  greaUy  to  extend  the  power  oi  the  republic,  especially 
the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Greek  empire  was 
dismembered.  On  this  occasion,  the  Venetians  received  from  their 
allies  several  maritime  cities  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and  GreecOi 
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the  islands  of  Crete,  CorAi,  Cephalonia,  and  seyeral  otliers  in  the  loman 
duster. 

But  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in  its  po- 
litical constitution.  The  goremnient  was  originally  democratic,  the 
power  of  the  doge  heing  limited  by  a  council,  who  were  freely  chosen 
hy  die  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these  elections  furnished  die  doge, 
Peter  Grandenigo,  with  an  excuse  for  proposing  a  law  abrogating  an- 
nual elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of  the  legislatire  as- 
sembly (a.  d.  1298).  This  estal^ishment  of  a  close  aristocracy  led  to 
several  revolts,  of  which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remark- 
able (a.  d.  1310).  After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents 
were  routed  ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
and  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  the  most  formidable  tribunal  ever  founded  to  suppoit 
uristocratic  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  commerce, 
which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  convulsions  that  agi- 
tated the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Constantinople.  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Black  sea,  through  which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  widi  China  and 
India,  lliey  obtained  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantino- 
ple, together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  they  less  successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against  powerM 
rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  these  republics, 
and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It  ended  (a.  n.  1290)  in  the  con»- 
plete  overthrow  of  the  Pisans,  whose  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the 
loss  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and 
Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Oieilies. 
His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their  aversion.  An  atrocious 
insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  provoked  the  celebrated  insurrection, 
commonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers*  (a.  d.  1282),  in  which  all  the 
French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  Wil^ 
Ham  Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honorably  distinguished  him  from  his 
■countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Charles,  though  aided  by  the  pope,  was  unable 
to  regain  his  authority  over  them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  excom- 
municated the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  finding  these  measures  ineffectual,  he  preached  a  cnisade 
against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his  states  to  the  count  o^  Va- 

^  The  evening  prayers  in  the  catholic  church  are  called  Vefpeis,  and  the  revoK 
commenced  as  the  congregation  were  assembling  at  Palermo  for  the  evening  ser- 
vice,  during  the  festival  of  Easter.  Some  historians  describe  this  massacre  as  the 
resnit  of  a  deep  anJ  long-planned  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
heen  simply  a  sadden  oatl^ak  of  popidar  indignation. 
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Mm,  tectttd  aoa  of  the  king  of  France.  He  ptoeliimed  Cliarles  of 
Ajyoift  champioii  of  tho  holy  church,  and  declared  that  this  sanguiaaiy 
qriaat  was  a  pdace  chosen  by  God  hiras^.  The  pope,  wlu>  thus  be- 
aloved  ccowns,  and  exonerated  aubjecte  from  their  allegiance,  was  un- 
aUe  to  BMJntain  himself  in  his  own  capital ;  and  while  he  hoped  to 
huiable  kisga,  conld  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citiaens. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy*  Peter  of  Aragon*  feigmag  <^dience,  exchanged  his  title 
of  king  for  that  of  a  simjde  kn^t,  retaining,  however,  all  the  power  of 
royaler;  but  dreading  the  succors  duU  the  king  of  France  sent  to  his 
ondo  more  than  the  papal  menaces,  he  sought  out  means  of  gaining 
time  to  organize  the  defence  of  Sicily.  Knowing  the  rain-glorious  dis- 
position of  his  rival,  Peter  proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  wIUl  a  hundred 
kni|^  at  ea,ch  side,  should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat, 
Bear  Bordeaux.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with 
n  prince  who  added  to  his  modest  title,  *'  Knight  of  Aragon,''the  sound- 
ing designations,  **  Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Fsther  of  Three  Kings,**  ac- 
oepled  the  tenns ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field,  neg- 
)ected  his  pnspaiations  for  war.  Martm  fulminated  against  the  duel, 
m^e  combata  being  forbidden  by  the  church ;  but  Peter  had  never 
intended  to  expose  htmself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the  appointed  day, 
Charles  discoFered,  from  the  non-appearaace  of  his  adversary,  tl»t 
be  had  been  baffled  by  superior  policy,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
perfidy. 

Martin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  his  favorite  ;  he  renewed 
the  preaching  of  the  crosade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all  who  fought 
in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who  joined 
in  the  eiqpeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ;  and  he  sent  ambassap 
doTB  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the  invasion  of  Aiagon.  It  is  not 
oasy  to  conceive  how  monarchs  could  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
nocepting  these  proffered  crowns ;  they  thus  recognised  the  principle 
af  the  pope's  right  to  depose  soyereigns,  and  sanctioned  a  power  which 
might  at  any  time  be  employed  against  themselves  or  their  successors. 
But  the  lessons  of  prudence  are  ^w  in  penetrating  hearts  foscinated  by 
mnbition  or  fansticism. 

The  analhemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his  crown ;  they 
acaccely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  All  his  subjects, 
olergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their  attachment 
to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  decrees  to  scorn.     The  Ara- 

Enese  admiral  defooted  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  within  sight  of 
aples,  and  made  his  son,  Charies  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  1284). 
This  scjon  of  a  detested  race  would  not  have  escaped  die  fury  of  the 
Messenians,  who  wished  to  sacrifice  htm  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Conradin,  cnly  for  the  generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Man- 
fred's daughter,  who  rescue^  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
sent  him  for  security  to  Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  sin:- 
▼ivB  this  calamity ;  the  remembrance  of  his  fimner  triumphs  and  pros- 

Crity,  his  piide,  bis  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having 
en  baffled  by  policy,  aggravated  die  mortification  of  a  defeat  vdiich 
he  no  longer  had  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Christian  and 
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Mohammedan.  To  the  former  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castilei 
of  which  the  last  two  were  gradually  extending  themselres  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  Castillan  monarch,  Al« 
phonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.  d.  1085) ;  he  would  probar 
bly  have  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  had  not  a  new  burst  of  fa- 
naticism in  Africa  supplied  the  Mohammedans  with  hordes  of  enthusi- 
astic defenders  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recov* 
ered  their  strength,  but  became  so  formidable,  that  Pope  Innocent  IIL 
published  a  crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  anny  assemr 
bled  on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  theii 
enemies  near  the  city  of  Uleda,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat,  horn 
which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered  (a.  d.  1312).  Fer- 
dinand III.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Murcia,  and  Seville 
(a.  d.  1296),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  to  the  single 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusade  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  &  new  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valor  in  the  Mohammedan  wars, 
that  Alphonso  vl.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Heniy 
enlarged  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  his  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed 
king  on  the  glorious  field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans was  destroyed  (a.  d.  1139).  To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Al- 
phonso placed  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see,  and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope.  His  suc- 
cessors found  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them ;  several  violent  stroggles  were 
made  by  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of 
the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portu- 
guese clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almost  royal  priv- 
Seges,  and  a  complete  exemption  firom  secular  jurisdiction  (a.  d.  1289)« 

As  the  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a  star 
ble  form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations,  which  led  to  a  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet's  usurpation,  the 
policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  great 
feudatories ;  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  I.  to  sanction  the 
duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus  permitted  a  vas* 
sal,  already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII.  divorced  his  faithless  wife  Eleanor, 
ike  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She 
married  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her 
inheritance  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets  in  France,  which  included  the 
dutchies  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  of  |flLnjou  and  Maine  (a.  d.  1252). 
The  vassal  was  now  more  powerful  thanhis  sovereign ;  the  throne  of 
France  indeed  would  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  dis- 
putes of  the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor, 
caused  Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave.  Philip  Augustus  was  Uie 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.    The  Plantagenets 
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cf  Enghud  sink  rabidly  before  his  siipeirior  talents:  Richaid  I.  was 
nothing  more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to  compete  with  the 
policy  of  his  riral ;  his  successor,  John,  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman ;  he  proToked  the  leisentment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  while 
assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented  barons,  and  menaced  abroad 
by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his  continental  dominions  by 
the  watchful  king  of  Frtoce.  Philip's  neighbors,  and  many  of  his 
vassals,  were  alarmed  at  the  vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  Norman  provinces  ;  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (a.  n.  1214),  he  triumphed  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory secured  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.  d.  1292),  the  papacy,  as  if  exhausted 
by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  The  holy 
see  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months ;  an  interval  which 
the  heads  of  the  church  might  have  improved  to  accommodate  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  to  the  improved  state  of  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
sequent chants  in  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Europe  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  believed  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  their  system  stationary  while  everything  around 
was  in  progress.  In  a  former  age  the  papacy  had  taken  die  lead  in  the 
advancement  of  intelligence ;  the  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  ;  but  the  church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear  ; 
kings,  not  pontiffs,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
quering, because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Intelligence,  emancipated  from  the  clois- 
ter, found  a  temporary  abode  in  the  palace,  and  finally  spread  even  to 
the  cottage ;  the  popes  became  its  enemies  from  the  moment  it  quitted 
their  protection,  but  they  were  necessanly  vanquished  in  the  struggle ; 
one  age  beheld  monarchs  despise  the  deposing  power,  the  next  witnes- 
sed the  pope's  authority  a  mockery,  and  his  very  name  a  reproach  in 
one  half  of  Europe. 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wars  in  Rome^ 
and  throughout  Italy ;  superstition  attributed  these  calamities  to  the  car- 
dinals, who  left  the  church  without  a  head :  an  insane  hermit  stimula- 
ted the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death  unless  they  proceeded  to 
an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant,  old  fanatic,  who  took  the 
name  of  Celestine  IV.  Though  destitute  of  any  other  qualification^ 
Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontiff— the  bridle  of  the  ass,  on 
which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquilla, 
was  held  by  two  kings,  Charles  II.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals soon  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  &em  by  an  in- 
sane hermit ;  Benedict  Cajelan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celes- 
tine to  resign  a  digrnity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
previously  gained  die  suffrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  tiurone  un- 
der the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.*     In  its  altered  circumstances,  the 

*  Almost  the  only  thing  memorable  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine,  is  the  fabled 
Bkirade  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  which  was  said  to  have  been  transported  hj 
angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  place  where  it  bow  staads^  that  it  should  not  be 
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papacy  thos  fbimd  a  nder  who  had  foititiide  anil  oounfa  iwifcieiit  ta 
maintain  its  pretensions  against  the  Idngs  who  had  now  be|[im  to  dis- 
cover their  rights ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  pontiff  added  one  to  the  maoj 
examples  that  history  affords  of  the  failure  of  antiquated  preteaaioas 
when  opposed  to  common  sense  and  commMi  honesty. 

Sbction  Xllh^PmU^UaU  of  Bomfau  F7IL 

Most  historians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to  very  treacher- 
ous artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celeetine :  however 
this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remorse,  should  trouble  his  successor.  Boni- 
face, to  the  ambition  and  despotic  character  of  Grregory  YII ,  added  a 
more  crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been  recently 
seen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  aspired  to  universal  sovereign^ 
pver  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ;  and  he  diligently  sought  out 
means  for  rendering  them  submissive  to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  revive  the  crusading  passion  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  recoveiy  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  £d« 
ward  I.  of  England,  and  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Grerman}^,  command- 
ing  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acconunodate  their  differ- 
ences ;  and  he  mediated  a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Aragon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned  his 
pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders,  detesting  the  house  of  Anjoijg 
and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so  weakly  aban^ 
doned  his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of  James,  at  Palenao^ 
and  expelled  the  papal  legates.  Excommunications  were  fulminated 
against  the  Sicilians,  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice ;  even  the  fe^ 
hie  James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expul^ 
sion  from  the  island ;  and  this  violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewarded 
by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  ^ 
shadow  of  right.  But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to 
bestowing  islands  and  Italian  principalities;  he  resolved  to  establish 
his  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Eun^. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christendom ; 
resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassals  of  the 
orown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people,  and  re- 
solved that  the  nobles  and  the  clemr  should,  henceforth,  form  classes 
of  his  subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  £sappeared,  and  equal  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  finom 
the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sover- 
eign became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  to  spare  a  con- 
quered vassal,  to  abstain  iirom  taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  dis- 
putes with  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  ari>itratiou  of  the  holy  see. 
I^lip  spumed  these  demands,  upon  which  the  p<^  issued  the  cele- 
brated bull,  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis 

K Hated  by  the  Saraoeae.    This  abf  aid  story  was  loag  created  by  the  Bomaaiilii 
t  it  is  now  dtrided  even  ia  Italy. 
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ktieoSf  excjMHAaiiioatinff  the  kitirs  who  should  levy  ecclesiastical  subsi- 
dies, and  the  priests  who  shoula  pay  them ;  and  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals.  « 

This  atfempt  to  establish  a  theocracy,  independent  of  monarchy, 
excited  genend  indignation.  In  Englana,  Edward  ordered  his  judges 
to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  complainants,  but  to 
try  every  suit  brought  against  them,  averring  that  thoee  wbo  reftised  to 
eontribnte  to  the  support  of  the  state,  had  no  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  English  ecclesiastics 
hastened  to  pay  their  subsidies,  without  fnrdier  compulsion.  Philip  the 
Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigor ;  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  ex* 

f>ort  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  provisions,  or  mimitions  of  war,  without  a 
icense  ;  and  he  forbade  foreign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in 
his  dominions.  Boniface,  aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the 
revenue  which  the  court  of  Rome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in 
urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  offensive  parts  of  his  former 
bull,  and  offered  several  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  his 
edicts.  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  CUricis  iaicas 
was  rendered  less  stringent :  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip 
could  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor ;  finally,  the  pope  prom- 
ised that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Yalois,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch  accepted  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of  England  and 
the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface,  to  his  astonishment,  decided 
diat  Guienne  should  be  restored  to  England,  that  all  his  former  posses- 
sions should  be  given  back  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip 
himself  should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  unjust  sentence 
was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  French  conrt,  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Edward's  ambassador,  the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smilb  of  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  count  of  Artois  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the 
bull,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was 
the  only  answer  returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope's  anger,  renew- 
ed the  war. 

Boniface  VIII.  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance  would  be  so 
enaergetic,  or  of  snch  dangerous  example  j  but  he  prepared  for  Ae 
eoming  struggle,  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  where  the  papal  power  had  been  long  controlled  by  the  factious 
nobles.  Immediately  after  his  elevadon  to  the  pontificate,  he  had 
t^aused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the  Ghibellines  rendered  the 
dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  precarious  ;  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  in  this  instance  personal  vengeance  was  united  to  the 
projects  of  ambition.  The  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  at  Rome 
were  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Colonna :  two  cardinals  of  that  name 
had  strennously  resisted  the  abdication  of  Celeetine,  and  had  long  been 
marked  out  as  victims.  Under  the  pretext  of  their  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
papal  tribunal ;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predetermined, 
they  fled  to  their  casUes,  protesting  against  the  sentence  of  him  whom 
^ey  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope.  Bonifttce  hurled  the  most  terrible 
anathemas  against  them,  declaring  them  infitmeus,  exoommmneate,  and 
incapable  of  any  pnbUe  charge,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devoted 
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them  to'  ike  fites  of  the  Inquisition^  and  preached  a  crnaade  for  their  de* 
struction.  Intimidated  for  a  moment,  the  Colonnas  submitted,  and  sur- 
i^jBodered  their  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  No 
sooner  was  Boniface  master  of  this  stronghold,  than,  regardless  of  his 
oaths,  he  levelled  the  fortress  to  the  ground,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  re* 
ne  wed  his  persecutions  against  the  Colonnas,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  France,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus  gave  a  signal  proof  of  hu 
independence  and  his  generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed;  he  resolved  to  lull  the 
king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition :  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give  the  crown  to 
Charles  of  Yalois,  whom  he  had  already  created  imperial  vicar,  and 
captain-general  of  the  holy  church.  Philip  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
tempting  proposal ;  he  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Albert,  and  ce- 
mented the  union  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  emperor's  son, 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Austria.  Boniface  was  enraged  at  this  disappoint^ 
ment,  but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  jubilee,  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.  d.  1300).  He  published 
a  bull,  promising  full  pardon  and  remission  of  all  sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  at 
Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils  of  war,  flocked  to  die 
city,  and,  by  their  liberal  expenditure,  greatly  enriched  the  Romans. 
This  profitable  contrivance  was  renewed  by  the  successors  of  Boniface, 
at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  and  proved  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  papal  treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  for  supremacy,  between  the  archbishop  and  the  viscount  of 
Narbonne.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  Boniface  promptly  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was  seal 
to  rhilip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious 
subject,  whose  treasons  were  notorious,  and  whose  insolence  to  his 
.  sovereign  excited  general  indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was 
driven  from  the  court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial, 
complained  to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  de- 
manded justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  kinff,  sum- 
moned the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respectmg  the 
doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip 
himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave.  But  the  king, 
supported  by  the  legists  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly 
into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power,  and  appealed  to  the  g<Md  sense 
of  his  people.  Boniface  had  sent  a  bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
AuseuUafili*  to  France,  in  which  all  the  delinquencies  of  Philip,  not 
only  toward  the  church,  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed 
with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence.  Peter 
Flotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this  docameni 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  oat  those  passages  in 
•  M  Idgten,  son/'  the  words  with  which  it  eommeaeed. 


wbich  tbe  pftpal  pretensions  were  most  offensively  pnt  forward.  This 
document,  called  "  the  little  bull,'*  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Boniface,  bishop,  serrant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  We  desire  you 
to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  us  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
affairs  ;  that  the  appointment  to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
you ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be  reserved 
for  the  legal  successors ;  and  if  you  have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  de- 
clare the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  executed.  Those  who 
oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  heretics." 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  published 
m  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably  never  sent  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that 
such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  states-general 
of  France,  as  their  monarch's  answer  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  let- 
ter of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians  : — 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  Bonifacoi 
ckuroing  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your  sublime 
stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs ; 
that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our 
crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  is  part  of  our 
prerogative ;  that  our  decrees,  in  this  respect,  are  valid,  both  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that  we  will  support,  with  aU  our  might, 
those  on  whom  we  have  bestowed,  or  shall  bestow,  benefices.  Those 
who  oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots." 

The  manifestos  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  the  8tates*gen« 
eral,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  historian  than  "  the  little  bull"  or  the  royal  reply.  That  of  the 
French  barons  was  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals ;  it  openly 
accused  the  pope  of  having  periled  the  unity  of  the  church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  right  to 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  clergy  ad- 
dressed Boniface  himself  in  a  measured  and  respectfiil  tone,  but  they 
declared  that  they  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign,  that  they 
would  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declara* 
tion  of  the  commons  has  not  been  preserved,  but  like  that  of  the  nobles, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would  not  write  to  the  king, 
whom  he  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

While  Boniface  YIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its  ruler, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms.  Edward 
of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  was 
about  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  when  the  holy  see  forbade 
the  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland,  up  to  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared, 
that  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the 
pontiff.  A  legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  labored  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  prince, 
the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  liberties  under  a  king 
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unpOBed  upon  diem  by  the  cbiirch,  elected  for  their  sovereiga  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was  sdemnly  crowned  by  the  arch" 
bishop  of  Golreza.  The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciations  against  the 
election,  and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  hie  own 
son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  submission^  the  obedience  of  Spain 
consoled  the  pontiff;  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave 
valid,  after  his  death,  and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand 
IV.,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  king* 
dom  of  Castild. 
Thouch  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  g^ods  of  all  the  clergy  who 

Siitted  we  kiftgaom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the  prelates  braving 
e  penalty,  ^proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Conscious  that  this  di^ 
obeaience  portended  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  the  French  king  took  the  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition^  and  Uius  representing  royal^  as  the 
shield  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Bonifacei 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passioiis,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  ujtam  smnetamf 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated 
with  more  strength  and  precisiim  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  Uiat  the  kins  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who  wished 
to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  holy  see,  or  the  entrance  of 
legates  into  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  snould  not  confiscate  the  properties 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial,  before  civil  courts ;  that  the 
king  should  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  burned  a  bull  sealed  with  the  effigies  of  the  holy  apostles; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  its 
archbishop,  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by 
the  threat  of  excommunication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands, 
and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The  advocate 
required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investigate 
these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  prison  until  his 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

Boniface  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Cekstine  had  declared  ''  This  csjrdinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  bave  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  the  end  of  a  dog ;" 
his  violence  in  the  aftruggle  with  the  king  of  France,  tended  to  realize 
both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  allies,  and  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  royal  title,  and  absolution  from 
the  many  anathemas  hurled  against  him.  The  ^onperor  Albert  was 
similarly  prevailed  upon  to  recognise  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,  an  obtaining  a  bull  confirming  his  election ;  he  even  issued  let^ 
tens  patent  confessing  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at 
fhe  pleasure  of  the  hxAy  see.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
9II  appeaxance  of  moderation,  and  solemnly  exc^nmiunicated  the  con- 
tnmaoious  king  of  France. 


/ 
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Pyiqp  on  the  other  baad  assembled  the  states  of  his  realm  at  the 
Louvre,  and  pvesoBted  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against  Boni- 
face, in  wbicn  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and  unnatural 
enmest  It  was  TOted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  new  pope 
and  a  ffeneial  coimcii,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  the 
foatxSrs  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ecclesi- 
astical dignitBiies,  including  nine  cudinais,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
Ike  aippeal. 

Bomhce  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  ihe  charges 
urged  against  him  with  more  tesiper  than  could  hare  been  anticipated, 
but  he  secsetly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  depriving  Philip 
of  his  throne,  and  anathematizing  his  posterity  to  the  fourth  generation. 

This  ifidl  burst  of  hostility  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of  September 
(a.  D.  1303),  when  the  Romish  church  celebrates  the  nativity  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited  the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Viigin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest,  hav- 
ing arranged  his  plans  of  vengeance  for  the  following  day ;  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  live  Philip !  Death  to  Boniface !" 
Noffaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni 
with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  toMrns- 
men,  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  No- 
garet  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface ;  they  found  the 
old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on  his  throne,  waiting 
their  approach  wi^  unshaken  dignity.  They  made  him  their  prisoner, 
and  prepared  for  his  removal  to  France  until  a  general  council.  But 
Nogaret  having  unwisely  delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens 
and  the  neighboring  peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna 
and  his  French  allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Rome  ; 
but  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he  exaggerated 
its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  influence  fur- 
ther than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  exhausted  the  sources  of  his 
strength,  and  none  of  nis  euccessors,  however  ardent,  ventured  to  re- 
vive pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many  wars,  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The  priesthood  and  the  empire,  fa- 
tigued by  so  long  and  disastrous  a  struggle,  desired  tranquillity,  but 
tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of  Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion 
of  its  own  omnipotence  vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which  it  had 
been  produced,  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in 
its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
papery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  stiength,  and 
husbanding  its  resources  ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensive,  it  no  longer 
provokes  the  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  em- 
perors. The  bulls  that  terrified  Christendom  must  repose  as  literary 
curiosities  in  the  archives  of  St.  Angelo,  and  ^ough  the  claims  to 
universal  supremacy  will  not  be  renounced,  there  will  be  no  effort  made 
to  enforce  them.     A  few  pontiflTs  will  be  found  now  and  then  reviving 
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the  claims  of  Gregory,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  but  their  attemirts 
will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last  .flashes,  fierce 
but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashes  of  a  conflagration. 

Benedict  XL,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat.  Without  waiting  for  any 
solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathemas  fulminated 
against  him  by  Boniface ;  recalled  the  Colonnas  from  exile,  and  ea« 
couraged  the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient  inheritance  of  thai 
illustrious  family ;  finally,  he  exerted  hSinself  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately  without  eflfect.  His 
early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political 
system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to  sufier  greater  shocks  than  any  to 
which  it  had  been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  improved,  even  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity. 

Section  XIV. — State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  at  the  Com' 

nuncement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

William  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  England  to 
the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not  destroy  the  love 
and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  retained  by  the  nation. 
His  sons,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.,  were  successive^  enabled  to 
seize  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  their  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  promising  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  to 
conciliate  the  English  more  eflectually,  married  a  princess  of  Saxoa 
descent ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  surviving  child 
by  this  marriage,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Geoflry  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen : 
England  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Ste« 
phen's  adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  dyna^,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  united  to  England  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Ajajou, 
and  the  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern  France  (a.  d.  1154).  To 
these  he  added  the  more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a 
papal  donation,  and  partly  by  right  of  conquest. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties,  whose 
monarchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could  rarely  be  in- 
duced to  combine  for  their  common  interest.  The  island  had  been  fre- 
quently devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued,  by  the  Danes; 
several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retained  possession  of  the.  chief  com- 
mercial cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was  formidable  to  a  country 
distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their  Norman  brethren  conquered 
England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered  into  a  close  correspondence 
with  William  and  his  successors,  a  circumstance  which  probably  first 
suggested  to  Henry  the  notion  of  conquering  the  island.  He  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  English- 
man that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pon- 
tifl* ;  his  desire  to  gratify  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his 
anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority.  The  Irish  church  had  been 
long  independent  of  Rome ;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates  and 
die  papacy  was  as  yet  insecure ;  it  was  therefore  on  the  condition  of 
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vnbjMiiig  Iiehad  to  the  jim8dicti<m  of  the  ^Romish  church  l&at  a  baO 
was  issued,  granting  Henry  permission  to  invade  the  country.  The 
Utter  fends  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  the  state  of  his  continental 
dondniona,  long  prevented  the  En^sh  monarch  from  availing  himself 
of  this  permission.  At  length  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from 
his  domiaions  by  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  pei^ 
mitted  lo  engage  the  services  of  Strongfoow,  and  some  other  military 
•dveuturers^  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry. 
The  rapid  successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Henry's  jeuousy ;  he  went 
lo  Iieland  in  person^  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principal 
soveveigas  (a.  d«  1173).  He  returned  without  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  misery  and  blood* 
shed  through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  a  period  of  little  importance  in  English 
history ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  profligate  John,  led 
to  the  most  important  results.  The  barons,  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
«iid  his  vices,  took  up  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Chai^ 
tar,  which  laid  the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom ;  the 
pope  forced  him  to  resign  his  crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again,  only 
OQ  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  while  Philip  Augustus  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of 
flK>st  of  their  continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England 
from  becoming  a  province  of  France :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  HI. 
from  his  oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upoft  which 
the  English  batons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  o.  1210);  he  fled  toward 
Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already  disgusted, 
with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportuni^  of  rallying  round 
Prince  Henry,  and  Liouis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  abandoning 
the  island. 

Henry  HI.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his  misfor^ 
tmie  to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  English 
history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  resolution  to  enforce 
obedience.  During  Us  long  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  for- 
eign wars,  but  diese  were  generally  unfortunate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  country  was  agitated  by  internal  commotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years  that  he  swayed  &e  sceptre.  The  discontent  of 
like  prelates  and  batons  at  the  favor  that  the  king  showed  to  fomgners 
induced  them  to  form  an  association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually 
deposed,  and  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers, 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  impor* 
tant  change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  barons  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  (a.  d.  1265).  This  innovation  laid  the  basis  for 
the  house  of  commons,  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
English  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  en- 
durable  than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince  Edward  led 
an  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis. 
Henry  died  during  his  son's  absence  (a.  d.  1272) ;  but  though  two 
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jmn  ckpted  betee  Edwtid's  leCom  Imiie,  Am  twagrnlHty  of  lk» 
cowotry  ootiinidd  mdislstbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambilioii  was  to  laite  the  whole  of 
Gteat  Biitsin  under  one  sovereign^.  Under  the  pralext  of  the  Welsh 
prince,  Uewelyn,  haying  refosed  homage,  he  invaded  the  comtrf,  and 
eompletely  sabdaed  it,  Imt  not  without  enooontering  a  desperate  iMsi- 
ance.  The  English  monarch  stayed  nM>ie  than  a  year  in  Wales  to 
complete  its  pacification^  and  daring  that  time  his  qneen,  Eleanor,  gsie 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Camanron  (a.  d.  1284).  The  Welah 
claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman,  and  he  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  erer  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  sobs  sf 
die  English  kings* 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scollsad  gare  Edwnid 
n  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  ThoM  oam- 
petitors,  Ba]i<^  Brace,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  to  wewmA 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward; 
and  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  die  first,  on  condition  of  Balkd's  beoom- 
ing  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  soon  grew  weaiy  of  the 
audiori^  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  independence ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdiealed 
the  throne  (▲.  d.  1296),  and  waa  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Lnnden. 
The  Scottish  nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  snbdned ;  several  iop 
surrections  were  raised  against  the  English  yoke ;  but  after  the  defeit 
and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bmce  raissd 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.  n.  1906)« 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  in 
person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on  the  border  (a.  n. 
1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe ;  end  in  the  Allowing 
reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  estaUiahed  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockburn  (a.  d.  1314). 

The  northren  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  favteenth 
centuries,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and  camnge. 
The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Northmen,  tks  want  of 
fixed  roles  of  succession,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employmsBi  for 
turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  eiqpeditions  when  the  increase  of  civili* 
cation  had  given  consistency  to  the  governments  of  the  somh^  snd 
enabled  them  to  provide  fw  die  protection  of  their  subjects,  mukqdied 
factions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars.  Crasades,  howevei^ 
^ere  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian  and  other  pagan  nations,  by 
which  the  kinss  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  added  considerably  to  dieir 
^minions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
rorder ;  and  Hungary,  af^er  having  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongolian 
hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance  siter  the  retreat  of 
these  barbarians  (a.  d.  1244). 

Section  XV  . — EevoltUians  in  the  East  in  consequence  of  the  Mongolian 

Tfwarion* 

Therx  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the  risoi 
^progr^ssj  and  extent,  of  the  Mongolian  empire.    Jenghia  Khaui  in  a 
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aln^  r<ign;  istuittg  from  a  petty  lArincipaH^  in  the  wilds  of  Toitaryi 
acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  least  half  that  space  (rom  north  to  south,  including  within 
its  limits  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghis  Khan ;  his 
original  name  was  Temujin,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  snuiU  horde  which 
his  father's  valor  had  elevated  above  the  surrobnding  tribes.  At  an 
eariy  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang  Khan,  &e  nominal  head 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  of  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mutual  jealousy  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  Temujin  and  his  iather«in4aw ;  the  latter  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
a  pretended  prophet  named  Kokza,  addressing  ^e  new  sovereign, 
declared  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghis  Khan, 
thai  is,  supreme  monarch,  and  to  promise  him  the  «npire  of  the 
universe. 

Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  labored  to  estabiish  Hdhtsry 
discipline  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard;  and 
when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of  nortb* 
em  China  called  Khatai  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  bur 
old  English  authors.  In  five  years  this  extensive  country  was  siri>daed, 
and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage  of  the 
saltan  of  Kharasm.  This  kingdom  of  Kharasm  was  among  me  most 
flourishing  in  central  AjBia ;  the  literary  eminence  of  B<^hara,  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Samarcand,  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
East.  The  sultans  M<^iammed  and  Ids  son  and  successor,  Jalaloddin, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
fiury  of  the  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharasm^  but  the  greater  part  of 
northern  and  eastern  Persia,  full  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.  Astiachan 
was  taken  by  a  Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghiz  died  in  his 
sevenQr-sizth  year  (a.  d.  1227),  continuing  his  career  of  conquest 
almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquerors  have  displayed 
greater  military  abilities,  none  moro  savage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  devastation ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter  without  mercy, 
all  that  ofiered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the  course  he 
had  traced.  They  completed  Uie  subjugation  of  China,  they  overthrew 
the  khali]^ui!te  of"^  Bagdad  (a.  d.  1258),  and  rendered  die  sulfans  of 
Icooium  tributary.  Okta'i  Khan,  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one  against  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries  north  and  east  of  .the 
Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batd  Khan,  pene- 
trated and  subdued  the  Russian  empire  (▲.  d.  1237);  thence  the 
Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  even  reached* 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  dutchy  of  Wladimir  was  tie  only 
native  Russian  dynasty  that  preserved  its  existence ;  it  owed  its  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  Newski«  whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the 
ittvor  of  the  conquerors,  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  Af^r  the 
death  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  die  Mongolian  empix^ 
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vas    partitionecl  by  the   provinciBl  gorernon,  and    gradually  sank 
into  decay. 

The  OTerthrow  of  the  Seljdkian  sultaDS  and  the  Fatimite  khaliphs, 
by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Ayikbites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants  in  Syria  and 
Eg3rpt,  and  this,  after  having  been  divided  into  several  states,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious  Mon- 
gols sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayiibite  dynasty.  This 
prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom  he  formed 
into  an  army  and  kept  in  a  camp  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  received 
instruction  in  military  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  removed  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful  that  they  were  enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having 
mmrdered  Tfiran  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon 
their  sultan  (a.  d.  1250).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah, 
and  had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Ttiran  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finalfy  pro- 
claimed sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly  recruited  by  Turkish 
and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its  pleasure  ;  the  boldest 
of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  his  descent  from  Turkestan, 
was  chosen  sultan.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  election,  the 
Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the 
Ayubites  (a.  d.  1260).  The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mamelukes,  who 
were  thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities  which 
were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians.  The  Mame- 
lukes soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the  crusades. 
They  invaded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  which  were 
snb<hied  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  assault  and  its  gallant 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre  soon  afler  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion, (a.  D.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christians  were  finaUy  expeUed  from 
Syria  aad  Palestine. 

*HeBce  they  were  caUed  the  Baharite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  to  distingfuish 
them  from  the  Boijite  or  Garrison  Mamelukes,  another  body  of  this  miUtia,  formed 
I17  the  Baharite  saltan,  Kelaun,  to  counterit>alance  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
Turkish  emirs.  The  Boijites  derived  their  name  from  the  forts  which  they  gairi- 
soned ;  they  soon  increased  in  power,  and  made  the  Baharite  dynasty  undergo  the 
fate  it  inflicted  on  the  Ayubite  sultans.  They  rose  against  their  masters  (a.  d. 
1382),  gamed  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed  one  of  their  chie& 
on  the  throne  of  Bgypt.  The  Bpijites  in  t|ieir  turn  were  overthrown  by  the 
Ottomaas  (▲.  n.  i517>. 
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CHAPTER  V- 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE ;  THE  PROGRESS  OP 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

Sbctioit  l.^Dedme  of  the  Papal  Pawer.^The  Qreai  SMm  of  the  WuL 

Clement  V.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
king,  Philip  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained  from  going  to 
Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Lyons,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (▲.  d.  1309). 

Philip  further  insisted  that  the  memoiy  of  Boniface  should  he  stig- 
matized, and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned.  Clement 
was  afraid  to  refuse  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded  the  scandal  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn  the  matter  until 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  vengeance,  'and  the  illustrious  order 
of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed  by  the  head  of  that  church  it  had  been 
instituted  to  defend.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of 
that  order  were  simultaneously  arrested;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every 
means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack 
was  used  with  unparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession ;  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with  the 
hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother,  and  he 
hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope.  But 
though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had 
not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papal  power  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  Frencn  emperor  reconciling 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  crushing  opposition  by  the  aid  of  his 
ro3ral  broUier,  and  fixing  the  imperial  authority  on  a  permanent  basis  ; 
he  therefore  secretly  instigated  the  German  princes  to  hasten  the  elec- 
tion, and  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion. 
Though  Henry  possessed  little  hereditary  influence,  his  character  and 
talents  secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  visited  during  the 
preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers  ;  the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  with 
imusual  respect  for  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance, 
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and  the  peninsula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  govemroent. 
But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerful  barons,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  fresh  commotions,  which  Henry 
had  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumous  trial 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Templars  (a.  d.  1309).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  the  deceased  pontiff,  and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profli- 
gacy and  infidelity  ;  but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were  too  flagrant 
for  him  to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture  of 
the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences,  and  the  confession  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative  fable,  was  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy,  but  to  religion  itself. 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued 
acquitting  Boniface,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  justifjdng  the  motives  of  his 
accusers.  The  order  of  the  Templars  was  formally  abolished,  and  their 
estates  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  Hospitallers  were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to 
Philip  and  the  princes  who  had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they 
were  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council 
passed  several  decrees  against  heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts 
to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade, 
which  had  no  result  but  the  filling  of  the  papal  coffers  with  gifts  from 
the  devout,  bribes  from  the  politic,  and  the  purchase-money  of  indid- 
gences  from  the  cowardly. 

When  the  emperor  Henry  YII.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  he  establish- 
ed a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes  of 
Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron,  Philip ;  the  wan 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about  to  be  renewed,  wh«a 
Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconventio,  in  the  state  of  Sienna.     It  was 

fenerally  believed  that  the  emperor  was  poisoned  by  his  confessor,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  administered  the  fatal  dose  in  the  euchsrist. 
Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against  Henry's  memory,  accusing  him 
of  perjury  and  usurpatiop  ;  he  also  annulled  the  sentence  against  Rob- 
ert of  Naples,  and  nominated  that  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Henry  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession  ;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced  alarming 
dissensions  in  the  church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  the  pontiff,  and 
his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard 
the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contests 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  anxious  to  have  a  pon- 
tiff of  theii*  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  conclave,  at  Carpen- 
tras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle  between  their  servants,  and  the  car- 
dinals, escaping  from  their  burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dis- 
persed without  coming  to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long, 
count  of  Poictiers,  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily 
sworn  that  he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  de- 
liberations, the  death  of  Inouis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and  aoon 
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•fter  the  crown  of  Fnmoe ;  the  first  me  be  made  of  his  power  was  to 
shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclave,  and  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Porto ;  this  prelate,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself,  and  was  soon  after  solemnly 
instaUed  at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.     Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intri^es  of  the  king 
of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  struggles  between 
the  Cnristians  and  the  Moors  ;*  England  and  France  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  commotions ;  two 
emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Germany ;  and,  finally,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing  toward  Constantinople.    In 
these  difiicult  times,  John  displayed!  great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recogf 
nise  either  of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  die* 
sensions  to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.    But  the 
battle  of  Muhldorf  having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  die  imperial 
throne,  John,  who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Austria,  vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.     Louis 
sent  efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.    John,  forced  to  seek  for  allies,  re- 
solved to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.     The  Genoans^ 
ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation  when  ihey 
heard  tha;  the  pope  was  endeavoring  to  remove  their  popular  emperor ; 
Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly  reftited  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ;  several  learned  men 
published  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Freysingen  expelled  the  bishi^ 
for  his  attachment  to  the  pope  ;  and.  the  pitizens  of  Strasburg  ^ew  a 
priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring  to  affix  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation 
of  Louis  to  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.     Even  the  religioos  orders  were 
divided ;  for,  while  the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Francis*' 
cans  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  einperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an  army 
into  Italy,  traversed  the  Appenines,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom*- 
bardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic  bishop 
willing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  new  bulls  of  excom^ 
munication ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by  his  real  or  pie^ 
tended  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  his  strength,  ventured  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  John,  and  to  pJrocure 
the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  The 
Franciscans  declared  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  who  was  one  of  their 
body ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown  prudence  and  forbearance  equal  to  his 
vigor,  the  cause  of  Pope  John  would  have  been  irretrievaUy  ruined. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  the  affections,  not  only  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  many  Italian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Ghibelline  party ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  suppotters,  and 
he  embraced  the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ana* 
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tria,  to  tetom  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  bis  allies,  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  bis  life  by  submitting  to  ap^ 
pear  before  John,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
pope  and  the  public,  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a.,  d.  1330). 
Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death,  he 
was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  "  treated," 
says  a  contemporary,  *'  like  a  friend,  but  watched  like  an  enemy.** 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his  share  in 
the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  church  been  disturbed  by  a  re- 
ligious controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  would  not  enjoy  die  full  irmtion  of  celes- 
tial joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  ''the  beatific  vision,**  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois, 
who  l^d  only  recently  obtained  the  crown  of  Fiance,  required  that  the 
pope  should  retract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease 
his  adversaries  by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dispute  afforded  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence,  when 
John  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him  the  largest  treasure  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

-  It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  sojourn  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon,  ''the  Babylonish  captivity."  The  strength  of  the 
papacy  was  shaken  to  its  veiy  foundation,  when  its  possessors  appear- 
ed mere  dependants  on  the  kings  of  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and 
of  power,  whose  possession  monarchs  contested,  while  they  spumed 
their  authority.  The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  his  prom- 
ise, that  he  would  not  reside  at  Rome  :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict 
XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  church 
tad  to  the  empire.  PhUip  of  Valois  luid  other  interests,  and  he  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would 
be  Bumwrted  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor ;  he  therefore  threat- 
ened Benedict  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware 
that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  dis- 
regarded his  remonstrances  and  derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not 
courage  or  talents  adequate  to  the  crisis  ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy 
fiFom  &e  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt,  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who 
aaerificed  everything  to  his  love  of  ease ;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
euccessor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might  again  in- 
vest the  church  with  political  power. 

Clement  YL,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced  his 
reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his  feeble  predeces- 
sor. The  Romans  sent  a  deputadon  to  request  that  he  would  return  to 
the  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the 
century;  Clement  granted  the  latter  request,  but  he  refused  to  visit 
Rome,  through  dread  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ^a.  n. 
1343).    But  Clement  did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  Italy,  tfaougti  h^ 
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teiiued  to  reside  in  the  country :  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a 
council  of  regency :  Clement  insisted  that  the  goveinment,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  holy  see ;  he,  dierefore,  an- 
nulled the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  oyer  the 
administration.  The  emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliating  submissions^ 
which  were  indignantly  refused ;  upon  which  the  anathemas  were  r^ 
newed,  and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  lo  choose  a  new  sover* 
eign.  As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes  that  opposed  the  king  of 
France,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to  the  vacant  benefices  in  £ng« 
land  ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to 
admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could  any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
shake  his  resolution.  About  the  same  time,  Clement  conferred  the 
eovereignty  of  the  Canary  islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian 
had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  **  In  these  grants,"  says  Henry, 
*'  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  cre- 
dulity of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than  the  credulity 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable  titles; 
though  supported  by  all  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates  in  Grer- 
many,  the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  submission ;  but  the 
Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  recog* 
nised,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  alienated  his 
finends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to  divert  pid>lic 
attention  from  the  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  had 
married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  whose  family  had 
ancient  claims  on  the  Neapohtan  crown.  Political  jealousy  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  marriage ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew ;  he  was  murdered  in  his  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical 
qaality  of  suzerian  of  Niq>les,  ordered  that  a  striot  search  should  be 
made  after  the  murderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication (a.  d.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff,  and 
purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the 
eouni^  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
was  nerer  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ; 
he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  his 
resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  pap«d  excommuni- 
cations. 

Clement  eaw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the  Hunga- 
rian league  ;  to  avert  it,  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
.  prevailed  npon  some  of  the  Grerman  electors  to  nominate  that  mcmarch's 
eon,  Chailes,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign 
agreed  to  recognise  all  the  extravagant  claima  of  the  popes,  which  hLs 
predecessora  had  so  strenuously  resisted ;  but  no  real  authority  was 
added  to  the  papacy  by  this  degradation  of  the  empire ;  even  Clement 
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was  aware  tbat  his  atithoritf  ahouM  be  supported  by  aidfice  and  neffh 
tiatioD,  rather  thau  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  remarkable  revolution  wrested 
Rome  itself  from  their  grasp,  and  revived  for  a  moment  the  ^ories  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  leanung,  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  happiness  of  their  ancient  liberty. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  Sequence,  that  the  citizens  immediately 
elected  him  tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.  d.  1347).  He  immediately  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope»  punished  with  death  several  malefactors  of  high  rank,  and 
banished  the  Orsini,  ^e  Colonnas,  and  other  noble  families,  whose  fac« 
tions  had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The  messengers  sent  by  the 
thbune  to  announce  his  elevation  were- everywhere  received  with  great 
respect ;  not  only  the  Italian  cities,  but  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his 
alliance :  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him 
as  a  mediator  and  judge,  die  emperor  Louis  sought  his  fri^ftdship,  and 
the  pope  wrote  him-  a  letter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unex- 
pected power  intoxicated  the  tribune ;  he  suomioned  the  candidates  for 
the  empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that  prove 
both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin ; 
Rienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered 
Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  ajrrested  by  the  piqpal 
ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  priaoner* 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy;  Jaae^ 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  murdereis 
of  her  husband,,  had  given  great  offence  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the 
Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought  refuge  at  Avignon* 
But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  desola^  southein  £ttJPope» 
compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the  territories  he  had  so 
easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  eos^ror  Louis 
left  Charies  without  a  rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome ;  he  excommunicated  Yis- 
conti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterward  sold  absolution  to  this  prelatOy 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  pttravaded 
liie  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  their  differences 
to  his  arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Anjou ;  it  did  hot  venture  to  pronounce  the  queen  innoeenft,  but  it 
declared  that  a  weak  woman  covdd  not  resist  the  temptations  of  evil 
spirits,  and  decided  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  payr 
ing  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  generous  prinoe  refused 
the  money,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  nsaud^ 
of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.  Thus  the  .poat^  stiU  seemed 
the  arbitrator  of  kings ;  some  years  before  he  had  engaged  Humbert,  a 
prince  of  soachera  Franee,  to  bequest  his  dominions  to  the  French 
king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch  shoald  take 
the  title  of  daupba&i  he  had  been  victorious^  though  by  acddaoi^  in  baa 
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contest  with  the  emperoi*  Louit,  and  at  his  death  Clement  left  the 
papacy  in  Aill  possession  of  all  its  titles  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nomiiial  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as  great  n  ever, 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened.  Innocent  VI.,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  Fiance  had  imposed  on  the 
popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resoived  to  recover  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  Rienzi  was  smnmoned  from  his  dungeon,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But  the  turbulent 
Romans  soon  grew  weary  of  their  former  favorite  and  Rienzi  was  mur^ 
dered  by  the  popnltfce,  at  the  time  he  was  most  zealoualy  laboring  to 
chastise  the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  atid  rescue  the  people  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (a.  d.  1354).  Soofa  afterward  Ui6  emperor 
Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  was 
solemnlv  crowned.  This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with  all  parties,  and 
betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cities,  because  he  had  neither  the 
military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend  a  refusal,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Rome  only 
the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  pontiff. 

But  though  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  favored  the 
discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the  eAipire,  they  were  desirous 
to  terminate  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  reconcile  the  English  £^ward  to  the  house  of  Valoia. 
Edward  ^as  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of 
tile  French  arms  was  destroyed  at  Crecy,  and  the  king  of  France  wmt^ 
self  became  a  prisoner  at  Poictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediation  ot 
Innocent  VI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  Soon 
after  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  to  money,  was  induced  by  a  large 
bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  oi  the  church,  white  Inhdcent  was'  too  occtipied  by  nearer  dan- 
gers to  prevent  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  numerous 
bands  of  mercenaries,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  res- 
loration  of  peace,  formed  themselves  into  independent  bands,  called  Free 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  already  deso- 
lated by  frequent  ciimpaigns,  diretted  their  march  toward  Provence, 
^he  anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded  their  progress  not 
diminished  their  number  ;  a  crusade  waift  vainly  preached  ;  no  soldiers 
would  enlist,  when  tiie  only  pay  was  indulgences;  the  plundering 
hordes  approached  Avignon,  and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
on  the '  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  ^  these  unscrupulous  spoors; 
By  paying  a  large  bribe,  and  givhig  them  absolntioi^  for  all  their  siM> 
Innocent  prevailed  upon  the  Free  Companies  toi  turn  aside  from  Avignon 
ind  enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montfbrrat,  who  wail  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Viacdnti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  Hke  him,  inclined  to  favor 
the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  thart  the  residence  of  the  popes 
lat  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  efnpeibr  solicited  Urban 
to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Comfilaaies  havinjr  agadrt  extorted  a  large 
-bribe,  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope  hasted  to  l^ave  a  residence  wher4 
ht  Was  exposed  to  imilt  and  aubservient  to  ftretgn  anrilioriif .    The 
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pope  was  received  in  Italy  with  great  joy,  the  emperor  Chailes  has* 
tened  to  meet  him,  and  gave  the  last  example  of  imperial  degradation^ 
by  leading  the  horse  oo  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rome  (▲.  d.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  grati- 
fying the  Italians,  filled  them  with  rage ;  they  treated  the  emperor  with 
so  much  contempt,  that  he  soon  returned  to  Germany;  and  Urban, 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousness  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  in  Rome  and  the  other  cities  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil  retirement  of  Avignon. 
The  only  advantage  ne  gained  by  his  visit  to  Italy,  was  the  emp^  honor 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  east  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  as  the 
reward  of  aid  against  the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But  Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  ddence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  either 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  chnrch  from 
the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
when  Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  afforded  Urban  a  pre* 
text  for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon  after  he  reached 
the  city,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Yisconti,  who 
had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  exerting  himself  diligently 
to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and 
Gregory,  to  support  his  authority,  took  some  of  the  free  ccmipanies 
into  pay,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded  by 
John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  diat  this  object  could  best  be  obtained 
by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulating  the  citizens  by  the  pressure  of 
want  to  rise  against  their  government.  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous 
policy,  means  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawk- 
wood  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of 
all  the  Itfldian  people,  the  Florentines  had  been  the  most  constant  in 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see — their  indignation  was 
therefore  excessive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organized 
through  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines ;  they  embroidered  the  word 
LiBERTAS  on  their  standards  in  letters  of  gold,  while  their  emissaries 
preached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the  cottages ;  the 
summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the  church  soon  refused 
jto  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head.  Gregory  sent  new  legates, 
and  menaced  the  confederates  with  excommunication ;  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Florentines,  exhorting  aU 
princes  to  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  should  be  found  in 
their  several  dominions,  and  to  sell  their  persons  into  slavery; — an 
iniquitous  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and 
England :  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pa^on,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  quit  their  city  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and 
feet  in  their  blood.  The  Florentines  were  undaunted,  but  the  dis* 
onion  and  mutual  jealousies  between  the  other  confederates  proved 
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filial  to  the  national  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  anxious  to  haTe 
the  pontifical  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  In  their  state 
of  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  adran- 
tages  of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its  privileges. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies  published  in 
England  by  John  Wicklifie,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of 
Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  be 
promulgated,  and  ordaining  that  WicklifTe  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Richard 
II.,  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  several  other  nobles 
took  the  reformer  under  their  protection ;  Wickfifie  was  rescued  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly, 
spread  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  he  was  accused  of  teaching,  were,  that  the  wafer  in  the 
eucharist,  after  consecration,  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  its 
figure  only ;  that  the  Roman  church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  priest ; 
that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its 
temporal  possessions ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  any 
Christian ;  that  no  prelate  of  the  church  ought  to  have  prisons  for 
punishing  delinquents.  The  publication  of  these  sentiments  enraged 
Gregory,  who  had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  shown 
himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the  burning  of  several  un- 
fortunate wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  effective  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged  his  attention;  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, soon  began  to  brave  his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts ; 
bafiied  in  his  expectations  of  peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated 
returning  to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  coart  still  continued. 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  vhich  he  foresaw  would 
probably  trouble  the  church  after  his  death  /a.  d.  1378).  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Serazans,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce 
any  important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  all 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting; 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  H)mmencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  ^hich  the  popes  had  been  absent 
during  so  many  years.  Pride,  inter6<t,  and  self-love,  combined  to  attach 
the  Romans  to  the  papacy ;  had  thy  combined  with  the  Florentines,  it 
is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  ^ght  have  formed  a  confederacy  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defy  an  absen*P<>P®}  s^<l  &n  emperor  poweriess  and 
distant ;  perhaps  they  might  e^^^  have  solved  the  problem  which  stiB 
eontinues  to  baffle  statesmen,  ^^  fonn  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  such  profound  views ;  they  looked  to 
nothing  beyond  the  advanttf^^  ^  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the 
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papal  cowt ;  and,  iiistead  of  aiming  at  reviving  tbeir  ancient  eloiy, 
they  contented  themselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  htuieito 
been  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinals,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
French  party,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the  Romans  were 
filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would 
establish  his  court  at  Avigaon.  They  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
Vatican,  and  by  their  menaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  recesses. 
They  demanded  that  the  new  pope  should  be  an  Italian ;  this  was  the 
only  virtue  they  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  French 
cardinals,  already  disunited,  were  intimidated  by  these  clamors  ,*  they 
gave  their  votes  to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  oi  Ur- 
ban VI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was  cela* 
brated  for  his  modesty,  his  humili^,  and  his  skill  in  the  canon  law, 
would  have  ajcjuiowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by  the  foroe 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have  abdicated  the 
pontifical.  But.  Urban  soon  convinced  liiem  of  their  error ;  he  not 
only  showed  a  detennination  to  retain  .his  power,  but  openly  set  the 
discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes, 
and  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  for  conesponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Exasperated  by  this  austerity,  the  discontented 
cardinals  fled  to  Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circu* 
lars  to  all  Christian  princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban, 
took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  rel3ring  on  the  protection 
of  t)ii3  miUtaiy  force,  exconnnunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunawick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate ; 
Imt  hi3  efforts  to  ^ect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the  resmitment 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  <^  Urban.  On  all  sides  proposals 
were  made  to  assenible  a  general  council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
^  the  emperor,  disputed  the  right  of  convocation ;  the  foitone  of  war 
could  alone  determine  U»  fate  of  the  church. 

Urban  showed  ao  deske  to  conciliate  his  opponents ;  he  announced 
a  speedy  creation  pf  aev. cardinals  to  overwhelm  their  votes,  and 
threatened  the  queen  of  i^aples  for  granting  them  protection.  He 
showed  ^similar  seventy,  in  jjb  oonduct.to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and, 
on  a  very  slight  pretext,  venvred  to  deprive  the  count  of  Fondi  of 
his  fiefs.  The  count  at  on<^  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the 
qaidinals ;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  Fondi,  where,  pro- 
tected by  Neapolitan  troops,  theypjoceeded  to  a  new  election.  It  is 
said  by  many  historians  that  ther  would  have  chosen  the  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  beii^  maimed  in  the  left  arm  incapaci- 
tated him  from  performing  the  cerenonies  of  the  mass ;  but  their  se- 
lection was  sc^cely  less  awayed  by  t<s«iporal  motives  when  they  gave 
dieir  .vc«tea  to  Caidinal  Robert  of  6en^,  who  assumed  the  tide  of 
Clament  VII.  This  prelate  had  served  i^  the  field,  and  even  acquired 
some  teputalidn  as  a  warrior ;  but  he  was  jpneraUy  and  justly  hated  by 
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the  Itnliaat  for  having  mttsacred  all  the  inhabitaBts  of  Cesena  during 
the  Floffonline  war. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Chariee  IV.  added  new  trouUes  to  the 
complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  deapicable  riave  of  superstition  had 
purchased  from  the  yenai  eleetors  the  nomination  of  his  son  Wences- 
lane  as  his  successor ;  and  the  voung  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  c^  the  meanest  vices,  and 
wallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favor  of  Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly 
e^KNiaed^ — a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff,  compensated  for 
the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  iavor  of  Clement,  and  invited  him 
to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French  pontiff, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the 
caidinalfl,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so 
recently  at  war  ^th  the  court  of  Rome,  all  Italy  declared  against 
Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  such  hatred  to  his  cause,  that  he 
was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
eatablish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of 
^ae  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope ;  most  of  them  were  his 
subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France ;  he  therefore 
declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement,  trostiag  that  he  would  obtain 
iiHportant  political  advantages  by  the  residence  of  the  ^ape  at  Avignon. 
Unfortunately  the  result  was  to  invdve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war, 
which  long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urfoan's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the  queen  of  Na* 
pies,  whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years  before,  was 
still  remembered  to  her  disadvantage ;  he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of 
Duraazo ;  and  to  support  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sdd 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 
Jane,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son 
and  successor;  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to 
support  his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort, 

AH  Europe  was  divided  by  the  schism :  Italy,  Holland,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  FJianders,  and  England,  declared  for  Ur- 
ban; while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain,  Navarre,  Scotland, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.  The  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas 
against  each  other ;  excommunication  was  answered  by  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  bum  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  heretics.  Charles  Y.  set  the  examine,  by  issuing  an  edict  c<Hifisca- 
ting  the  property  and  life  of  those  who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in 
his  dominions.  Urban  retorted,  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles ; 
the  English  eagerly  seized  tms  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  entered  Britanny  to  support  its  duke 
against  his  liege  lord. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  minori^  of  his  son  Chariee  YI., 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  seised  the 
royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naj^es ;  the  new  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people  provoked  insunectkm;  the  revolteis  were  pumped 
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with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  practitfed  hcrri« 
ble  retaliations  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Charles  Dorazzo, 
in  the  meantime,  found  little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Nea- 
politan territories ;  Jane,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  her  cousin,  and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison 
(a.  d.  1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance, 
and,  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement,  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  the  fh>ntiers  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious  to  avenge  her  death. 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  garri- 
soned his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi  to  haras* 
the  French  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  pro* 
visions  in  the  open  country.  Famine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose 
severity  was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersed, 
and  many  noble  barons,  who  had  joined  his  banners,  were  forced  to 
beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
English,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  made  a  feeble  attack 
upon  the  schismatic  French ;  they  were  defeated,  and  the  bishop  re- 
turned with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  di8apq>roved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Durazzo,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Naples,  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charies  tempo- 
rized, until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered  him  from  pressing 
danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  treated  him 
80  uncivilly,  that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  plotted  the  murder 
of  the  pope ;  but  their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  six  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  personally  superintended 
these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture  to  the  execution- 
ers. When  confessions  were  thus  obtained,  he  degraded  the  cardinals 
from  their  dignity,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  not 
only  against  Uiem,  but  against  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  anti- 
pope  Clement,  his  cardinals,  and  his  adherents.  Durazzo,  justly  en- 
raged, marched  against  Nocera,  and  captured  the  town ;  but  the  pope 
found  shelter  in  the  citade],  from  which  he,  several  times-a-day,  fulmi- 
nated anathemas  with  bell  and  candle  against  the  king  of  Naples  and 
his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escape,  and,  embarking  on  board 
some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  safety,  where  he  was  honor- 
ably received  by  the  doge,  who  deemed  the  city  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence. During  his  flight,  he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  mur* 
dered,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  desertion ;  and  soon  after  he  put  to 
death  five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, at  the  intercession  of  Richard  11. — a  monarch  who  had  given 
the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  YII.  £d  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than  his  rival ; 
he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  Hungarian  ambassadors, 
who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating  the  schism ;  his 
exactions  from  the  churches  that  acknowledged  his  authority  alienated 
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A»  fniddB  of  those  whom  their  political  position  had  ranged  on  his 
€idB ;  his  intiigaes  and  his  serviiity  were  ofTensiye  to  the  kings  that 
supported  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  on  Gbnsten- 
doin ;  each  pontiff  collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodi- 
gal cardinals,  whose  lavish  expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating 
the  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  suffer  from 
the  schism ;  the  riral  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Nea- 
politan crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions  perpetuated 
civil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo  quitted  his  kingdom  to  seek  a  new 
crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins  in  the  hour  of  success ; 
Margaret)  his  queen,  on  receiving  the  news,  assumed  the  regency,  and 
caused  her  son  Ladislaus  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  stales 
of  the  reafan.  But  Urban  VI.,  who  had  excomnnmica^ted  Charles  Du- 
razzo, pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  reverted  as  a  vacant  fief 
to  the  holy  see,  and  began  forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clem- 
ent on  his  side  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
troops;  he  zealously  supported  the  house  <^  Anjon,  and  employed  Otho 
of  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  to  expel  the  family 
of  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  church  had  been  political ;  a  doctrinal 
controversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which,  though  it  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  A  Dominican 
doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon^on,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  declared  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  But  the 
racuhy  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  declared 
that  his  assertion  was  an  impious  outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ : 
the  doctors  added  that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect 
before  its  accomplishment,  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother,  and  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  Romish  liturgy ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne  seemed 
to  confer  new  honor  upon  her  name,  and  it  was  ardently  received  by 
mnltitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon9on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  excited,  fled  to 
Avignon.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  enraged  to  find  one  of 
their  brethren  accused  of  heresy,  sent  seventy  of  their  most  eminent 
doctors  to  support  Mon^on's  opinions  before  the  papal  tribunal.  The 
Sorbonne,  on  the  other  hand,  deputed  its  most  eminent  professors  to 
prosecute  Mon^on,  and  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions. 
The  pope  was  sorely  embarrassed ;  the  opposing  parties  were  so  pow- 
erful that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either  ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Mon9on  secretly,  and  sending 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon^r 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  an 
imperfect  victory ;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to  work  on  the 
mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded  the  king,  who 
had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and  whose  ignorance  was 
extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  beyond  the  Mmits  of 
human  knowledge.    The  young  and  stupid  king  Uxdi  upon  himself  to 
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maintain  that  the  yirgin  Mary  was  free  from  tim  atain  of  orighud  aia ; 
he  eyen  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  ihe  Immacnlato 
Conceptien. 

Clement  YIL,  alwaja  in  fear  of  being  sacrifioed  to  his  iml,  Urhan 
Yl.y  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  couit  of  Fiance,  did  net 
venture  to  make  any  fiiT&er  resistance.  He  issued  a  IniQ  condemning 
John  de  Mon90B,  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  insti- 
late  a  new  featiyal  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conoeption.  The  whale 
eider  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  monastiGe, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  of  their  body  should,  in  firtuie,  hM. 
the  office  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

Urban  YI.  paid  litde  regard  to  theological  controreisies ;  he  was 
more  anxious  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy.  But  ae 
he  marched  toward  Nsf^s,  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens  proved  to  be  as  discon- 
tented as  the  soldiers ;  to  stifle  their  rnimnnrs  he  published  a  bull  €ar 
the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  fallowing  year  at  £Locie,  and  <»dered 
that  this  solemnity  should  he  repeated  every  thirty*three  yean,  acceid- 
ing  to  the  number  of  years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped 
that  this  festival  would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  be- 
fore ^  time  for  its  celebration  (a.  d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  weie  weary 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  the  cardinals  at  Rome  chose  a 
new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  commenced  his 
reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excommunicationB  wilh  his 
rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted 
to  make  terms  with  the  family  of  Durazzo  at  Naples ;  he  reoognieed 
young  LadislauB  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perfona  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  LadislauB,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope 
at  Avignon. 

Clemea/t-  YII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  with  the  king 
ef  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon,  and  to  witness  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  coronation  of  Liouis  II.  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  imbecile  Chaiies  was  so  gratified  by  hie  reception,  thai  he  pro- 
jected a  crusade  against  Rcmie,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon 
hia  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when 
he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  terrilories.  The 
4oeloffs  of  the  Sosbonne  became  eager  to  terminate  the  schiem ;  and, 
encowaged  by  their  success  in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculale  Con- 
oepliion,  they  presenjted  to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
the  church,  by  compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  &e 
cheitee  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.  n.  13M).  Though 
thb  counsel  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  kmg,  it  gave  gceat  alarm 
to  CJbment,  aad  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
i^pletlc  fit  which  occasioned  hie  death. 

The  French  oainisters  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  uxging  them 
to  embrace  the  opfotUxmHj  of  terminating  the  schism ;  but  these  prektas 
hasted  to  cenohide  Sr  new  election  wit]]u9u4  opening  the  letter,,  with  the 
•4X>nteils:  of  which  di^y  were  acqaeintedu    Peter  de  Luaa,  oerdinal  of 
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Aragon,  was  nonunated  pope ;  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  ami 
the  schism  became  wider  than  ever.  When  the  news  of  the  electioa 
reached  Paris,  Charles,  instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avignon^ 
convoked  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.  After  some  delay,  the  convocation  met, 
and  came  to  the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  pro- 
posing that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  Avignon,  but 
a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  difficidty  prevented  the  success  of  their 
negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides  preached  long  ser- 
mons to  each  other,  until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the 
legation,  completely  fatigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  o£ 
the  conference,  returned  home  indignant  and  disappointed.  The  kinff 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch 
in  recommending  the  double  application  ;  Boniface  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  resign,  if  Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff 
absolutely  refused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to 
obedience ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace, 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which  thd 
weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes  of  final 
triumph. 

The  state  of  the  western  governments  tended  to  protract  the  schism 
of  the  church ;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiotcy  ;  Richard  II.  was  de- 
posed in  England  by  his  cousin  Henry  IV. ;  the  duke  of  Anjpu  waa 
driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  HuBgaxy 
were  harassed  by  the  Turks,  whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin 
to  both  ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars  ; 
and  the  emperor  Wence^aus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  German 
electors.  Boniface  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish 
the  papal  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  by  fortifying  the  citaJdel  and 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Roman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  last 
shadow  of  their  former  franchises ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub- 
mitted, is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph ;  the  Roman  cardinals 
elected  Innocent  VII.  to  supply  his  {^ace  ;  but  lie  died  about  twelve 
months  afler  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (a.  n. 
1406).  Benedict  having,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  his  freedom,  pro- 
tested against  the  Roman  elections,  but  ofifered  to  hold  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardi- 
nals, weary  of  these  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and  having 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the 
title  of  Alexander  Y . 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church :  Ladislaus  and 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory  ^  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was  recognised  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these  hostile  pontiffs  had 
greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  hmnan  mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  oC 
superstition.  Wickliffe's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  and  ia  Ger- 
many they  were  advocated  by  John  Huss,  who  eloquently  denounced 
the  corruptions  that  debased  the  pure  doctrines  of.  Christianity.    Pop0 
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Alexander  was  preparing  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  courageous 
reformer,  when  his  death  threw  the  affairs  of  the  church  into  fresh  con* 
fiision. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect  John 
XXIII.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scandal,  as  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications  (▲.  d.  14II).  John 
soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory's  party ;  he  then  assem- 
bled a  general  council  at  Rome,  where  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon 
grew  wear}'  of  peace  ;  he  led  an  army  against  Rome,  plundered  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Grermany.  John  consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  schism  should  finally  be  terminated  by  a  general  council ;  he 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  as'sembly  held  in  one  of  his  own 
cities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Constance.  John 
then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  against  him ;  he  judged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to 
Constance  from  the  sununit  of  the  Alps,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine 
trap  for  catching  foxes  !^ 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  ambassadors,  and  theologians, 
flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.  d.  1415).  John  Huss,  having 
obtained  the  emperors  safe  conduct,  appeared  before  the  council  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy. 
Pope  John  was  not  treated  better ;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  de- 
manded his  abdication ;  he  fled  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and 
detained  in  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  sentence  of 
his  own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate  ;  his  means  of  resistance,  however, 
were  so  trifling,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to  his  refusal.  John 
Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutors  could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic 
Zisca,  maintained  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  many  glori- 
ous fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  English  deputies,  stren- 
uously urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  form 
some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation  ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that 
some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  re- 
sisted these  efforts  ;  declaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  After  long  disputes,  the  choice  of 
the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of 
Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all 
the  plans  of  reform,  and  the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much 
had  been  expected,  terminated  its  sittings,  without  having  applied  any 
effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  prom- 
ise, indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  perform- 
ance ;  the  conduct  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
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that  no  effectual  redress  of  grievances  could  be  expected  from  such 
assemblies. 

The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revived  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle  (a.  d.  1431) ;  but  Eugenius  IV.,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatal  to  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancy  caused  another 
schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the  council,  from  whose  labors 
so  much  had  been  expected,  ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convo- 
cations of  the  prelates  of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a 
fatal  blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarchs 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  appeal— one  so  dreaded  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, that  the  mere  dread  of  its  convocation  procured  from  them  liberal 
concessions.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  claims 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  be  investigated  on  their  real  merits, 
not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

Section  II. — First  Revival  of  Literature,  and  Inventions  in  Science* 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII.,  liter- 
ary talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  church  by  John 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal  indepen- 
dence with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  ^  The  celebrated  poet 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  litera^ 
ture,  and  idmost  of  the  Itdian  language,  followed  the  same  course,  advo- 
cating strenuously  the  cause  of'  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Their 
example  was  a  model  for  many  other  writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles 
of  authority,  and  supported  the  independence  of  states.  But  literature 
itself  was  subject  to  trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. It  was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of 
any  explanation  given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  re- 
vived experimental  science ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
mechanics  and  chymistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal  which 
.  he  made  to  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at 
Oxford,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Opus  Majus"  (a.  d.  1266),  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ;  he  was  prohibited  from  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confinement  in  his  convent. 
His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed  a  species  of  magic  in  that  age 
of  ignorance  ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution,  and  the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied 
that  of  science ;  the  impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  Italian  poetry  was  long  felt  (  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cacio,  whose  writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  the 
language  of  their  countrymen.. 
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Several  new  inrentions,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  remote 
East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  forming  paper  from  linen- 
rags,  painting  in  oil,  the  ait  of  printing,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  inrention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used  in 
Europe,  both  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records.  This 
material  was  scarce  and  dear.  When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara 
(a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton- 
paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known 
in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowledpre  of  the 
art  into  their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long 
impeded  its  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton  ;  but  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts,  was  established  at  Nuremberg  (a.  d  1390),  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  western  Europe  a 
century  earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two  brothers, 
Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  Jolm  of  Bruges,  flourished  tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  invention,  however,  is  of 
much  earlier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brought 
it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Owing 
to  this  invention,  modem  paintings  excel  the  ancients  both  in  fiinish  of 
execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  was  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the  East, 
Solid  blocks  of  wood,^  graven  with  pictures  and  legends,  were  used  in 
China  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mayence  (a.  d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix 
for  casting  metal  types  was '  soon  afler  devised  by  Peter  Schoefier,  of 
Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing-press  known  in 
Europe,  at  Strasburg  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Mayence,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly 
contributed  to  perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name 
to  any  of  the  books  he  printed  ;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,  placed 
his  name  and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  re- 
ceived no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer.  "The  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time  as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  gunpowder.  The  explosive  power  of.  saltpetre  was  probably 
known  in  the  east  from  a  very  remote  age.  With  less  certainty  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other 
ingredients,  was  brought  from  the  remote  east  by  the  Saracensx  Friar 
Bacon,  the  first  European  writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, derived  his  knowledge  of  chymistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian 
writefs,  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.    The  employment  of 
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guBpowder  for  tbrowing  bolieu  and  $toiiei  began  in  Europe  about  the 
commeacment  of  the  fourteenth  century  ( it  was  introduced  by  the  Sar- 
acena  in  their  Spanish  wars ;  and  the  first  certain  account  of  this  change 
in  warfare,  is  in  an  Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king 
of  Granada  (▲.  d.  1312).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Genoese 
were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifica- 
.tions,  at  the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.  d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
aaid  to  haye  been  inrented  by  Midatestai  prince  of  Rimini  (a.  d.  1467}  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be 
used  by  soldiers,- 'Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  firearms  and  artillery  in  war :  long  habit  made  many  prefer  their 
ai^cient  weapons  ;  the  construction  of  cannons  was  imperfect,  they  were 
made  more  firequentlv  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron  hoops,  than  solid  metal, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect 
manufacture,  and  frequently  failed  in  the  field.  Above  all,  the  mail-clad 
chivaliy  of  Europe  opposed  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  which  greatly 
lowered  the  value  of  knights  and  cavalry.. 

The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  f'lavio  Gioia, 
a  native  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  so  precise  were  the 
historians,  that  they  specified  the  date  of  the  invention  as  either  a.  d. 
1302,  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
that  ihe  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian,  and 
even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to  the 
Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  proper^  of  the  loadstone  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  magnetic  chanots  \  but  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
Chinese  began  to  £rect  their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsin 
d3rnasty,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  fifih  centuries  of  our  era  that  it  was  used  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  at  sea.^  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  compass  into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking 
of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  mention  it  as  a  thing  gene- 
tally  known.  From  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet^ 
it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors,  be- 
fore it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  'Onl^  one  century  previ* 
ous  to  this  notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  bettet 
ejroedient  for  directing  their  course,  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
*'  The  old  northern  sailors,"  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these  birds  fly  from  their  barks 
when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship,  the  sailors 
concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  flew  off,  the  ves- 
sels were  steered  in  the  direction  of  their  flight."  The  improvements 
in  the  compass  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  the  most  important 
of  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  Englishmen. 
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SfCTioiT  lil,f^Progre9$  of  Commerce. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed  by  the  Italian,  Han- 
seatic,  and  Flemish  cities..  The  Italians,  but  more  especially  the 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant.. The  jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led  to  sanguinary  wars» 
which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from 
Greece,  spread  thence  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  with  silks,  spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants^ 
conunonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and 
western  kingdoms.  The  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  them  by 
sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  become 
the  chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.^ 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity.  The 
states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the  German 
emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  lib- 
erties to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the 
marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Reggia  (a.  d.  1336) ;  the 
house  of  Gonzago  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and  the  Visconti  took 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d.  1395).  Florence  retained  its  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  (a.  d.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government 
was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most  mem- 
orable of  these,  was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  d.  1379),  in 
which  the  Genoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  oidy  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival  fac- 
tions ;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremacy,  which  want  of 
internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  maintaining ;  and  at  length, 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were  ever  cluui- 
ging  masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves  under  the  king  of  France, 
but  after  a  short  experience  of  French  rule,  took  for  their  sovereign, 
first  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterward  the  duke  of  Milan.  From 
the  year  1464,  Genoa  remained  a  dependancy  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
until  1528,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 

While  the  power  of  the  Grenoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to  its 
government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved 

*  The  street  in  London  where  these  foreigners  were  settled,  still  retains  th« 
name  of  Lombard  street,  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  banking  establish- 
ments. It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  three  balls  exhibited  over  pawnbroker's 
shops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign,  ever  since  thft 
Lombards  were  the  sole  money-lenders  of  Europe. 
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&e  States  from  internal  convulsions,  while  the  judicious  establishment 
of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  se* 
cured  and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage  that  the  Vene- 
tians obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from  their  treaty  with 
the  snltan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  1343) ;  by  this  dliance,  the  republic  obtained 
full  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  consular  establishments  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These 
advantages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the 
trade  of  central  and  southern  Asia ;  the  spices  and  other  commodities 
of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establish- 
ments on  the  Black  sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
a  powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the 
power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it  appeared ;  oppressive  to 
its  dependancies,  it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding powers,  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were  excited,  which, 
at  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice  to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the  com-* 
mercial  cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their  trade 
from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  league  he* 
came  so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  Zealand,  all  round  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy,  and  several  cities  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  protection,  and  admission  into  its  alliance.  The  first 
kno¥m  act  of  confederation  was  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several 
cities  at  Cologne  (a.  d.  1364).  All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into 
four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the 
general  administration  of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  assembled  triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress, while  many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they 
had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates .f  Possessing  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances ;  ,they  equipped  powerful 
fleets  and  waged  successful^  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privileges  extorted 
firom  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their  predecessors  .s 

The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  die  Flemish  countries,  London 
for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centiury,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican 
constitution,  and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through 
the  Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  north  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The  progress  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between  remote  nations,  e^^cited 
a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  soon  produced  impor- 
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tint  changes,  and  aided  the  other  csuBes  that  neceesarily  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  it  possessed 
neither  permanence  nor  durability.  Having  neither  produce  nor  man-* 
nfactures  of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  merely  a  carrying  trade,  and 
the  produce  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  the  progress  of  industry, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  usefid  arts  were  cultivated,  raised 
powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave  commerce  a  new  direction. 
The  establishment  of  stable  government  was  also  injurious  to  a  con- 
federation ;  the  German  princes  gradually  recovered  their  supremacy 
over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authority.  This  re* 
suit  was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate  cities. 
When  the  northern  sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their 
subjects  might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  towns  by  force  of  arms ;  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  tonfederates,  thus  de- 
serted, were  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined,  until  in  the  seven- 
te^Qth  century,  this  league,  once  so  extensive,  included  only  the  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders,  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufacturing  in* 
dustry ;  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  with 
cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  while,  through  the 
commercial  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of 
their  looms  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  exchange  them  for  spices, 
jewels,  and.  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury.  The  wealth,  the  popula* 
tion,  and  the  resources  of  these  cities,,  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders 
more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerful  than  their  nominal  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  France. ;'  When  Edward  I.  of  England  wished  to  recover 
Guienne,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  earls  daughter,  Philippa,  his  queen  ;  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry.  §o 
great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriagOi  As  he  was  the  godfather  of 
the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Pari*; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into 
prison,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not 
be  arranged  widiout  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  eail 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy 
of  the  kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  jstrong  suspicion  of  poison ; 
the  earl,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe  the  charge,  assembled  his 
chief  vassals  at  Grammont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassa* 
dors  from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  croni^  of  France,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
Philip.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  Flemish 
wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  a  desperate  straggle  between 
the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy.       .  * 
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Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brought  together  a  large  and 
wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ;  the  burgesses  had  pur* 
chased  charters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being  well 
aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ; 
they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and 
they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  communities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  aM 
traders  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  their  power  to  distort  discretionaiy  imposts,  but  they  regret- 
ted the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
and  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal  im- 
munities were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ;  neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  such  concessions  as  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  con^)romise,  and  war  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and  popular  lead- 
ers, particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mercantile  Flemings  main- 
taaaed  a  long  and  vigorous  warfare  against  their  earls  and  aristocracy, 
though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immuni- 
ties ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capitalists  had  been  ruined,  artisans 
had  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the 
peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain 
a  large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they 
had  Sie  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders.. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coarsest 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  invited  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers,  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle  in  England, 
promising  them  his  protection  and  favor  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon  these 
foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward 
created  a  monopoly  in  their  favor,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any 
cloth  but  of  English  fabric  ;  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the 
weavers  of  woollen  stufls,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is  espe^ 
cially  conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  which, 
by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  per- 
mitted tliat  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their  own 
prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  interests  Their 
avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  and  their  had  the  honesty 
to  say  80  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute  (14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibiting 
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any  denizen  of  England  from  buying  wool  except  from  tlie  owners  of  the 
sheep  and  for  his  own  use.  This  of  course  closed  the  home  market ; 
the  grower,  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp  the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  and 
retailer  in  addition  to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  off  his  best 
customers  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  not  more  than  a  century  after  its  introduc- 
tion, the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  that  it  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
nations  by  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on  equal  terms  :  a  reciprocity 
law,  passed  at  this  time,  ordains,  that  "  if  our  woolleri  goods  were  not 
received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  then  the  merchandise  grow- 
ing or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be 
prohibited  in  England  under  pain  of  forfeiture."  But  there  was  already 
a  growing  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  resulting  from  increase  of  em- 
ployment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed 
that  "  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings."  This  attempt  to  limit  the 
supply  of  labor  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  woollen 
trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  the  act  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  belief,  that 
ptold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  xjalue  in  themselves, 
mdependent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable  value.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that 
money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or  common  measure  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this 
fact,  they  made  several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English 
goods  in  money.  In  1429,  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  Englishman 
should  sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  next  year,  the 
parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods 
on  six  months'  credit,  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  perplexing 
reason, ''  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  country," 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  ^*  foreign  merchants  from  selling  goods  in 
England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did 
not,  of  course,  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  import  of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  per- 
plexed the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law. 

Henry  YIL,  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry,  by  restraining 
the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations 
should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state  ;  they  were  also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates. 
The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  corporations  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  which  had  actually  im- 
posed transit  tolls  on  the  Severn — ^these,  of  course,  were  abolished. 
But  the  monarch  was  not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  he 
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ftfBxed  prices  to  woollen  clotlis,  caps,  and  hats,  which,  of  coarse,  led  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  several  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  hy  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  reifn  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  king's  capnces,  by  inconsistent  laws  against  heresy 
and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  and  commerce.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  English  as  producers, 
entered  into  the  carr3ang  trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  ^,ln  1528,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  there  was  an  im^ 
mediate  stagnation  of  trade  ;  the  merchants  having  no  longer  their  usual 
Flemish  customers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers  ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  operatives 
tumultuously  demanded  ''  bread  or  blood." 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots  ;  he  tried  force 
with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ;  he  threaten- 
ed the  clothiers  unless  they  gave  employment,  but  wages  could  not  be 
paid  from  empty  purses  ;  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchants,  and  com- 
manded them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual !  The  merchants  replied,  that  they 
could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  would  give 
no  other  answer.  At  length  the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  commerce  should  continue  between  the  two  states 
even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  making  cloth,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,."  because  if  had  occasioned  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns."  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  but  more  especially  in 
Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturers  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  byElizabeth.  She  passed  an  act 
relieving  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  V^iltshire,  from  the 
old  oppressive  statutes,  which  confined  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to 
flourish  rapidly.  In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  in  1582,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
200,000  pieces  of  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves ;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  concert 
measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy  of  for- 
eigners was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the  monopolies 
which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance.  An  attempt,  indeed, 
was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  fairly 
tried,  and  its  consequent  ill-success  was  used  as  an  argument  against 
any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  woollen  goods.  This 
monstrous  usurpation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  too 
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bad  even  for  tbat  age  of  daxkneaa,  and  Elixabeth  opened  the  trade ;  but 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  pur- 
chases of  cloth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  calculated  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  goods.  Most  of  the 
cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000/.  annually  by  this  manufacture.  The 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some  ether  London  merdiants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  cloths :  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece  of  legblation  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  English  dyed  cloth ;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  expojt 
trade  was  diminished  by  two  thirds,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  nom 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  procla- 
mation. In  the  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  conk- 
mission  states,  '<  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory."  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine  *'  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial.''  A  gprati- 
fying  proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
no  practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  commonwealth^  be- 
cause no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  the 
exclusive  companies  were  derived,  and  because  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic al  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  tQ  bind  their  sons  appren- 
tices to  merchants,  But  with  the  reston^ion  came  the  old  rage  for  pro- 
hibitions and  protections ;  two  thousand  manufacturers  from -Warwick- 
shire, and  a  great  number  from  Herefordshire,  emigrated  to  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  in  1662,  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared, 
in  a  public  memorial,  that  the  white  clothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1668,  however,  some  WaUoona  were 
encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish 
wool  only,  without  the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progreae 
of  this  branch  of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  numicipal 
laws,  which  pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  is  sufii- 
cient  to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  capital,  in  past  ages. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were  only  supported  by 
corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eii^ 
land  resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unnecessary  shackles  on  trade  untfl 
afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  system  of  protection  be- 
gan to  be  introduced ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire 
blame  must  not  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  the  period  of  history  we 
h»ve  been  examining  was  very  slow.  ^  The  long  wars  with  France,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Boses»  diverted  attention  £rom  the  peaceful  pursuit 
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of  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  acceeuoa  of  Henry  YII.  tiiat  Eng- 
land began,  to  feel  the.  impulse  for  maiitime  discovery  and  conuneicial 
eateipnse  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  southern  Europe  ;  the 
effects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
history,  and  will  eome  under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Skction  IV.'-^Revolutums  of  Germany ,  France^  and  Spain. 

From  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume  a  constitu- 
tional (brm,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  were  immediate  de* 
pendancies  of  the  empire,  while  some  minor  adjoining  districts  belong- 
ed to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.  Albert,  anxious  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  an- 
nex the  imperial  to  the  Austrian  cantons ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
hudy  mountaineers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country. ; 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the  impe- 
rial fcnts  on  the  same  day  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a  revolution 
without  shedding  a  dropb  of  blood.  The  Austrians  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  at 
Morgarten  (▲.  d.  1315),  which  secured  the  independence  of  die  Can- 
tons. Their  league  of  union  was  renewed  at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that 
became  the  base  of  the  federative  union  of  Switzerland.  Five  other 
cantons  successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  weaur 
the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.  d.  1308),  Henry  VIL,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, was  chosen  emperor ;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince ;  taking 
advantage  of  the  pope^s  absence  at  Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restiwe^  the  imperial  authority  in  the 

Seninsula,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature 
eath. 
The  troubled  reigp  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  for 
the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars  occasioned  by 
his  efforts  to  restrain  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the 
German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (a.  d.  1347),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders,  a  diet  was  conrened  at  Nuremhurg, 
to  form  a  code  of  laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labors  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  buUcy  or 
seal  of  gold,  affixed  to  the  document  (a.  d.  1356).  This  buU  fixed  the 
order  and  Uamot  the  imperial  elections,  and  the  eeiemonial  of  the 
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coronation.  It  ordained  that  the  crown  should  be  given  by  the  plurality 
of  votes  of  seven  electors ;  the  prince  chosen  emperor  having  a  right 
to  give  his  suffrage.  The  right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  possessors 
of  seven  principalities,  called  electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was 
prohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  strict 
law  of  primogeniture.  Finally,  the  Golden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony  the  administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interreg- 
num. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the 
electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous  prince,  who  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  he  was  deposed  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  (a.  d.  1400),  and  Robert,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in 
his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknowledge  Wences- 
laus, but  Robert  is  usually  regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On 
Robert's  death,  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wen- 
ceslaus having  consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  fortunate  imion  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  with  Sigis- 
mond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.  d.  1437),  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two  years.  Albert's  pos- 
thumous son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  vealms ;  his  cousin  Fted- 
eric,  duke^of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  posterity  the 
imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  the  extinction  of  his  male  issue 
(a.  d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  and  reuniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  was  vig- 
orously pursued  by  his  successors,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than 
Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a.  d.  1314),  the  king 
of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Philip  left  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France ;  Louis, 
Bumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  together  with 
a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II.,  king  of  England. 
The  three  French  sovereigns  just  mentioned,  died  without  leaving  male 
issue  ;  all  had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  fe- 
male could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.,  Philip,  Count  de  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.  d.  1328). 
Edward  III.  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  but  the  distractions  of  his  native  dominions  long  pre^ 
sented  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects.  He  even  did  liege  hom- 
age to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  several  years  gave 
no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

Aided  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English  monarch 
invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  contemporary 
princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.  d.  1338).  The  war  was  main- 
tained by  Philip  of  Valois,  and  his  son  and  successor  John,  with  more 
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obfldttBcy  tlmi  mBtoa ;  die  ftmner  suffered  a  terrime  defeat  at  Crecy,  ^ 
the.most  f^iioos  field  erer  won  bf  English  valor ;  King  John  was 
taken  pnsoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But  these  achievements, 
however  glorious,  could  not  ensure  the  conquest  of  France,  the  country 
was  too  large,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Ed- 
ward's army  too  small  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  several 
important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing his  claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.  n.'  1360).  A  troubled 
period  of  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace, 
although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open  hostilities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted  that 
did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  tfhe  seditions  of  the  capital  deluged 
its  streets  with  blood ;  and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  authority. 
Pamine  devastated  the  land,  anda  plagueofunparaUeled  virulence  (a.  d. 
1346)  consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.  The  compa- 
nies of  adventurers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remained  unemployed 
during  the  truce  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  in  marauding  troops,  which  there  was  no  force  to 
withstand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the  pope 
in  Avignon,  and  compeUed  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by  a  ransom 
of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts, 
impatient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  a  feaiiiil  insurrection.  This  was  named  the  Jacquerie, 
from  the  contemptuous  phrase,  *'  Jacques  bon  homme,"  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  servile  war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny,  and  mad- 
dened by  wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adventurous  warrior,  Ed- 
ward was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Havmg  exhausted 
his  finances  by  an  unwise  and  fruitless  invasion  of  Castile,  he  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection 
to  thieir  ancient  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Jc^  on  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received  this  appeal,  and  sum- 
moned Edward  to  appear  before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a.  d.  1368). 
Though  enleebled  by  sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this 
summons  was  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed, 
and  in  a  few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  Fiance, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  seaports. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Henry  IV., 
'  prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France  during  their 

reigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  expelled  fVom  all  their 
^  continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 

^  monarch,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  factions  df 

I  Ocleaas  and  Burgundy.     The  English  nation  had  been  long  commer- 

*  ciaily  connected  with  Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to 

f  the  dntchy  of  Burgundy,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance 

^         of  ttadft  by  sspsnite  tmees.    Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutrality, 
^  31 
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if  not  thp  aotive  co-operadon  of  the  Burgimdiaii  doke,  Henry  V.  mvip- 
ded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chiTalry  on  the- 
memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (a.  d.  1415).  The  progress  of  the  £n» 
glish  was  uninterrupted  until  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Bnrgimdy 
Fa.  d.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin  ;  but 
that  prince  having  been  assassinated,  his  partisans  in  revenge  joined 
the  English,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred 
of  the  French  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess 
Catharine,  was  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconscious- 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  YII.  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France,  was  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provinces,  under  the  reign  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.  d.  1422).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  wore  the  most  unfavorable  appearance ;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans 
(a.  d.  1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  England,  Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted  but  feeble  struggle, 
no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the 
town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title  (a.  d.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the 
French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of  wars,  enabled  Charles  VII.  to 
mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently 
fixed  by  his  crafty  successor  Louis  XL  Scarcely  a  less  important 
change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs ;  Charles  VI I.  secured  the 
Gallican  church  from  any  future  encroachment  of  the  holy  see,  by 
adopting  several  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  were  solemnly 
recognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.  d.  1438),  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  in  several  king- 
doms ;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  could 
not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  con- 
centrated in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphonso  XL  was  &e  only  Cas* 
tilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Morocco  and 
Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  Tarifla  (a.  d.  1340),  and  by  this 
victory,  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers,  but  acquired  several  im- 
portant fortresses.  The  power  of  Castile  was  weakened  by  the  unex- 
ampled tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegit- 
imate brother,  Henry,  cqiint  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  r^ 
stored  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor, he  provoked  a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and. 
life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.  o  1368), 
and  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  Thoogk 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  tEftr 
advantages  of  a  better  government,  and  wiser  sovereign,  with  those  o£ 
industry  and  commerce,  along  a  line  of  seaco^ty  rendered  it 
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•qtttlly' important.  The  Aragonese  kings  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  coonty  of  Barcelona, 
with  seyeral  other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
straggled  for  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon^ 
and  Castile  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(a.  d.  1469). 

A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  no  male  heir,  wished  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  married  her,  at  the  early  age 
0f  eleven,  to  John  I.,  king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  lus 
illegitimate  brother,  Don  Juan,  commonly  called  John  the  Bastard, 
profiting  by  the  national  hatred  between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians, 
usurped  the  regency.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  the  Castilians  were  over- 
thrown in  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  d.  1385),  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for 
several  years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Section  V. — The  State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  in  the 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

Thb  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  Eogland  was  not  on  the  whole"* 
un£avorable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  After  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favorites  hsid  for  four  years  dis- 
gusted the  nations',  the  barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  grant  a  reform* 
of  abuses  in  full  parliament  (a.  d.  1311).  The  Great  Charter  was  re* 
sewed,  and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  scanty  page  :  "  Forasmuch  as  many  people  be  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no 
one  can  recover  without  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the 
king  shall  hold  a  parliament  once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be.** 
But  this  security  against  mis-government  proved  inefficacious,  the  mon- 
arch was  deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a,  d.  1327).  Edward  IIL 
was  proclaimed  king ;  and  during  his  minority,  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella, 
who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

Edward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  France,  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
land. These,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during 
dds  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  established  the  three 
fimdamental  principles  of  our  government—the  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity  of  both  houses  con- 
curring in  any  alteration  of  the  laws ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
investigate  public  abuses,  and  impeach  the  royal  ministers  for  mal-admin- 
istration.  While  in  the  midst  of  victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queen 
having  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  son  hav- 
ing taken  the  king  of  France  prisoner,  Edward  found  his  parliaments 
well^sposed  to  second  all  his  efibrts,  and  gratify  all  his  wishes ;  but, 
wlien  the  tide  of  fbitone  turned,  he  had  to  encounter  the  hoitility  of  a 
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•0ta0titttti<mal  oppoaition,  at  the  head  of  whieh  appeared  die  ptincie  o(> 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal  favorite, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  became  supreme  in  parliament,  but  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of 
the  reabn  was  improved,  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  and  th» 
great  security  of  ministerial  responsibility  established.  English  litera- 
ture began  to  assume  a  settled  form ;  Chaucer,  the  greatest  poet  that 
modern  Europe  had  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Edward ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English,  instead  of  the 
Norman  French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather  (a.  i>. 
1377),  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  early  part  of  his 
leign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency, 
and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  c^  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebra- 
ted blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal  with  which 
Wickliffe  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  provoked  the  hostili* 
ty  of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  national  synod 
(a.  d.  1382),  but  they  had  taJLen  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  carried  them  to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution.  The  continued 
misgovemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution,  while  he  was  absent 
ia  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the  for« 
feiture  of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Richard,  on  his  return, 
finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.  d.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representattva 
of  the  duke  of  I.«ancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  hered- 
itary right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
&mily  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  however,  waa  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  master  of  the 

Eliament ;  his  demand  passed  without  question,  and  the  first  acts  of 
reign  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title. 
The  efforts  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Richard,  were 
erushed  bjr  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death 
•df  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  the  fourth 
Henry  found  that  discontented  friends  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
nles ;  the  proud  Peroies,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and  involved 
Alo  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percies  were  overthrown  at  Shxewabuiy 
(a.  d.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  maintained  a  stem 
resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monraoutii,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  n.  1413}.  His  dissipation  in  youth  gave  little  promiBO 
of  a  glorious  reign,  but  immediately  after  his  accession  he  resigned  all 
his  follies,  and  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  England  by  judicaona 
measures  of  reform,  he  revived  the  claims  of  Edwa^  to  the  throne  of 
IVance.  The  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt  left  him  master  of  the  open 
fi^lj^  the  crimes  and  foUiss  of  the  French  court  gave  him  possesMii 
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'of  Pant ;  He  died  in  ibe  midst  of  victory  (a.  d.  1422),  lesring  a  eon 
cmly  niae  months  old  to  inherit  his  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign  is  occupied  by  the  series  of 
.wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  continental 
poBsessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  popular  vanity,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  nation  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  this 
dielike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprincipled  favorites.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  would  probably  not  have 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince, 
on  whose  legitimacy  some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by 
-many  powerful  nobles,  he  took  up  arms  ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists 
was  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians,  a  red  rose,  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the  roses."  After 
-a  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
.white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
became  king  of  England  (a.  d.  1461).  Ten  years  afterward,  his  tri- 
lUDph  was  completed,  and  his  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively  overthrown.  Ed- 
ward's reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  after  his  death 
(a.  d.  1483),  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  now  revived  by  Henry  Tudor, 
•aarl  of  Richmond,  the  heir  to  that  house  by  right  of  his  mother,  and  k 
proDOsal,  favored  by  the  principal  nobles,  was  made  for  uniting  this 
noUeman  in  marriage  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edwart 
.IV.,  and  thus  for  ever  extinguishing  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
iiauees.  At  die  decisive  battle  of  Boswoith  fiekl,  Richard  was  defeated 
and  slain  (▲.  d.  1586) ;  Henry  became  king  of  England,  and  his  mai^ 
xiage  with  Elizabeth  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  ik 
ihe  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland,  were  termtii- 
ated  by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1371)^ 
Under  this  dynasty,  the  royal  authority,  which  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  nobles,  was  greatly  extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted 
Sot  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their  traii*> 
qoillity  was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Serai^ 
ramis  of  the  North,  who  united  DenmariL,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  into 
one  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Cabnar  (a.  d.  1397).  The  predilection 
sliown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  their  Danish  subjects,  displeased 
the  Swedes,  and  on  the  death  of  King  Christopher,  without  issue,  they 
separated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charies  YIIL,  one  of  their  native^ 
nobles,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crown  oil 
Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenberg  (a.  d.  1450),  and  it  has  ever  since 
ccmtinued  in  his  family. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Russia  was  divided 
into  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were  under  the  Mongolian  yoke, 
while  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  misery  of  being  ravaged 
by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  A  diveision  in  their  fiiiror  was.  nade  by 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their  Proa* 
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sian  dominions,  bat  the  oppresslTe  gOToniment  of  the  order  proroked 
insurrections,  of  which  the  Poles  took  advantage,  not  only  to  regain 
'their  former  provinces,  but  also  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of 
Prussia,  whicn  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  (a.  d.  1466). 
A  great  revolution  in  the  Polish  form  of  government  roused  the  martial 
enUiusiasm,  but  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles.  Caaimir 
the  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  (a.  d.  1339).  The  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  thus 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  render  the  throne  elective, 
and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority.  When  Louis  of 
Himgary  became  king  of  Poland  (a.  d.  1370),  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  a  constitution  which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republican 
aristocracy.  On  his  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jagellon, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (a.  d.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  eleo 
tion,  and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estatee. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  me  Polish  kings  were  always 
chosen  from  the  Jagellon  family,  until  its  extinction  in  the  sixteenth 
eentury. 

Section  VI. — Rise  and  Progress  of  the  OUoman  Empire. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Paleologi,  the  Byzantine  empire 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay }  its  history  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of 
vice  and  foUy ;  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological  controversy,  the 
multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state,  but  for 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties  ('  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was  delayed  by  the  revolu* 
tions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and  the'  difficulties  that  &e  siege  of  a 
maritime  capital  presents  to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  fall  was 
long  delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor ;  when 
the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Selj6kian  dynasties,  a  smaJl  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but  after  seven  years 
of  i9xile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  returning 
.to  their  ancient  possessions.  While  fording  the  Euphrates,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  divided  into  four,  by  his 
aons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike  leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return 
into  Asia  Minor :  the  sultanies  into  which  the  Selj^kian  empire  had 
been  divided,  were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders, 
and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  During  Erto- 
grul's  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
;and  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
took  the  chivtdrous  resolution  of  joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unex- 
pected aid  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  proved  to.  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljukians,  with  the  gift 
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-Mof  a  moutitamous  district,  forming  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 

-empire  (bom  a.  d.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  young  Greek,  who 

'  embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish 
prince  in  the  art  of  government.  From  this  renegade  descended  the 
family  of  Mikal-ogli,*  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  in  Turkish 

'liistoiy.  To  the  information  obtained  from  this  Greek,  Othman  owed 
the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over  his  Seljdkian  rivals ; 
aided  by  the  surrounding  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  places 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  particularly  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Brusa,  became  his 
metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  thus  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly, 
-and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  east. 

Orkhan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
force  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  owe  the  chief  part  of  their 
success.     Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took  the  title  of 

'  flfultan  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  Orkhan 
pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont (a.  d.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thus  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
l>iother.  He  captured  Adrianople  Ta.  o.  1360),  which  he  made  his 
capital.  He  subdued  Thrace,  1\laceaon,  and  Servia,  but  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cossova,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  ever  fought  between  Turks 
aiid  Christians. 

Bayezfd,  sumamed  Ilderfn,  or  the  Thunderer,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and 
maintained  his  conquest  by  the  decisive  victory  that  he  gained  at  Ni- 
copolis  over  Sigismpnd,  king  of  Hungary.     The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and 

•  the  bravery  of  TBayezld  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance. 
Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  arms ;  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for 
ten  years,  and  must  eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayezid's  attention 
been  directed  to  Asia,  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror,  more  sav- 
age than  himself. 

Timdr  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  '<  Lame  Timur,"  a  name  commonly  cor- 
rupted into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk,  who  ruled  a 
'horde,  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  His  ama- 
zing strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancy,  procured  him  the  name 
Timdr,  which  signifies  "  iron."  While  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware 
^f  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  de- 

-  'flcended  from  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timdr 
the  Tartar  ;  and  this  error  was  perpetuated  in  India;  where  his  descend- 

'ttnts,  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls. 

*  Sons  of  Midiael.  ' 
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•  Ills  empire  was  rapidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  CHins'  to  the  MediU 
erranean  sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  acknowledged^ 
hii  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and  Anatolia  from  the 

'  Turks,  compelled  Bayezid  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.  d.  1403).  Before  he 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fallen, 
and  the  bravest  warriors.  <^f  the  garrison  had  been  buried  alive  by  the 
ferocious  victor.  Damascus  soon  afler  shared  the  same  fate  ;  it  was 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Timur  in  the  plains  of  Angora  ;  he  was  defeated 

.  with  great  loss,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkish  historians  assert  that 
Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  but  Timor's 
own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  cap- 
tive with  great  lenity  -^  all  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is  that 

'  the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Timiir  himself  feU  a  victim  to 
disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China  (a.  d.  1405).  His  empire  was 
dismembered  after  his  death,  but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  estab- 
lished an  empire  at  Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.  d,  1526),  which,  sadly 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times,  under  ihe^ 
name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  youngest  of  Bayesli's 
sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  pQ)¥er  in  western  Asia,  and  thus 
the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
profit.  .  Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  raised  the  glory  of  the^  Ottomans  to  a 

'  height  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that 
had  been  constructed  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  midst  of  th^  Peloponnesus,  The  Grecian  empe- 
rors acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded 
them  protection.  ,  Two  Christian  neroes  arrested  the  progress  oi  the 

'  sultan — John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the 

'  name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  general ; 
he  drove  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  possession  they  eagerly  coveled, 
and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scanderbeg  was  an  Alba- 
nian prince,  possessing  a  small  district  in  the  £pirote  mountains,  of 

'  which  Croia  was  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  a  small  but  faithful  baad 
of  followers,  he  long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
compelled  Amurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.  d.  1451), 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  siege 
to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged  his  men  by  spreading  re* 
ports  of  prophecies  and  prodigies,  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islam- 
ism.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with^ 
hecoming  resolution  ;  supported  by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of 
'  followers  from  western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three 
days,  though  the  fanaticism  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest 
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pitcli  by  their  confident  reliance  on  the  fsfor  of  Heaven,  while  prophe- 
ciea  of  impending  wo  and  desolation  proportionably  depressed  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople*  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May^  a.  d.  1453^ 
the  Turks  stonned  the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell  as  he  boldly  dis- 
puted every  "inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  massacred 
in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were  dragged  into  slavery,  and 
when  Mohammed  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  found  the  city  a  vast 
solitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bos« 
nia,  Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond.  All  Christendom 
was  filled  with  alarm ;  Pope  Pius  II.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  (a.  d.  1459).  A  crusade  was  preached  by  his  order,  and  he 
was  about  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when 
death  cut  short  his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.  d.  1464).  The  Christian 
league  was  dissolved  by  ^s  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  estab- 
lish their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase,  both  of 
security  and  strength,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance  which  the 
khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  II.  (a.  d.  1478).  After  the 
£rst  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed  granted  protection  to  his 
Christian  subjects,  and,  by  his  wise  measures,  Constantinople  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  prosperity^ 
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CHA.PTER  VI. 

THE  REFORMATION,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
THE  STATES-SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

SxGTioir  I. — Progrtu  of  MariJtmt  Discovery. 

The  scene  of  the  earliest-known  navigation  was  the  Mediterruieaii 
sea,  which  naturally  seemed  to  the  ancients  to  be  situated  in  the  middle 
•of  the  earth;  as  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  navigation  advanced  only 
«t  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small  amount  of  fresh  experience  was 
laid  up  by  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  very  many 
ages  to  explore  the  Mediterranean,  Tyiihene,  Hadriatic,  and  JEgmat 
seas. 

The  great  natural  relief,  given  to  ancient  navigation,  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean.  These  peri- 
odical changes  of  winds,  if  noticed  by  the  Arabians,  were  not  made  to 
sexve  their  maritime  trade,  until  the  keener  enterprise  of  tl^e  West,  in 
the  person  of  Hippalus  (about  a.  d.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  off  firom 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years,  now  took 
up  but  as  many  months,  by  a  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  with 
this  invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information  were 
now  less  monopolized,  and  the  west  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  east. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,,  by  sailing  doWn  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia.  But  under  the  emperor  Claudius  this  route  was  so  far  changed, 
that  afler  emerging  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  cut  across  the  Indian 
ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of,  the  time  when  the  southwest  trade- wind  blew. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  had  reached 
the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  emporium  situated  upon  a  river  which  opened  on  the  one 
hand  a  shorter  route  to  India  than  they  had  hitherto  had,  and  on  the 
other,  an  extensive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  country ;  and 
Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  (a.  o.  636), 
soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  indepen- 
dent part  of  Persia  from  the  oriental  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants 
of  Bassora  extended  their  discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks 
of  all  preceding  navigators,  and  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their 
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fffOwth*  tna&y  Indnm  urticleSfliitheTto  procured  at  second  hand  in  Cey- 
km ;  which  Uiey  accordingly  furnished  on  their  own  terms  to  the  nations 
at  the  west.- 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  human  knowledge  during 
the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmas,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  book  called  "  Christian  Topography^"  the 
chief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth 
being  a  globe^  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  tem- 
perate zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  informed  his 
readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of  cosmography,  the 
«anh  was  a  quadrangular  plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses;  or  days' 
journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to 
•outh,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  or  rault  of 
the  firmament  rested  ;  that  a  huge  mountain  on  the  north  side  of  the 
earth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  produced  the  yicissitudes  of 
di^y  and  night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from 
north,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  run- 
ning southward,  are  rapid  ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  up-hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slow  ciirrent. 

The  Feroe  islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates  ;  and  soon 'after  this,  Ice- 
iand  was  colonized  by  Flok,  the  Norwegian.  Iceland,  it  appears,  had 
been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  there ;  as  many 
relies,  in  the  nature  of  beUs,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden 
-crosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  parts  of  the  island :  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  first  to  have  set  foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  also  relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered 
A  great  country  to  the  west  of  Irelai^d,  which  account  has  by  many 
been  deemed  apocryphal :  for,  if  true,  they  must  be  held  to  be  some 
-of  the  early  discoverers  of  America ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they 
made  their  wy  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
settlement  effected  in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  small  popu- 
lation, seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous^  in  these  early  times  in 
.mercantile  affairs.  They  had.  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe ;  and 
paid  the  pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  wal- 
lus-teeth,  as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again,  consumed  five  years ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  th^  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years  after  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the 
art  of  navigation,  after  all,  must  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  very 
low  pitch. 

Greenland  seems  to  have  been  called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the 
vines  which  were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in 
this  country  ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  nor- 
thern districts  of  America.  This  Viinland  is,  however,  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland  ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries  before  Columbus 
sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies  ;  and  moreover,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  many  traditions  about  the  west,  existing  in  the  time  of  Go- 
Iambus,  fint  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea  of  discoTering  mother 
aro^ld. 
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The  impidte  wluch  the  cultiratioa  of  ancient  lecming  hod  reeeifid 
XQ  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfiill  of  €k>n8tontiA<i|4e, 
which  drove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile  ;  they  sought  refnge  ler 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  the  libraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories o(  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  ihat  the  first  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  commentators  upon  them,  began  to  multiply ;  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art  of  printing  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  (  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  discovered, 
had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  had 
been  so  generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the  theory, 
believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  tie 
cultivation  of  Greek  literature  the  oid  notion  was  revived,  and  at  tfn 
same  time  the  rapid  developident  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in- 
duced several  nations,  but  especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new 
and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that  fol- 
Jowed  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  regular  attempt 
was  made  for  their  colonization* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  I.,  king  of  Portu^, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moore  ;  in  which  he 
bad  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  who  being  an 
able  and  active-minded  cavalier,  took  delight  rather  in  the  more  solid 
glories  of  learning  and  science,  than  in  the  fame  of  war,  in  which  he 
bad,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  Upon  ^e  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Yihcent,  and  lived 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  folded,  where  he 
.cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He,  in  fact,  established  a  naval  col- 
lege, and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best- 
informed  men  of  his  time  ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed 
his  attention,  was  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of  thus 
reaching  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whde 
of  his  views  accomplished ;  but  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
affected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  his 
superintendence :  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting the  earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  mariced 
out ;  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands,  to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted 
down. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Afiica  known  in  those  days  was  Cape  Nob» 
which  received  this  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly  impoa- 
aible  to  get  beyond  this  cape  ;  but  the  officers  of  Henry  having  at  length 
doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  currents 
and  raging  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a  barrier 
which  could  not  eveii  be  approached  with  safety  by  mariners,  who 
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hMi  of  coastiiig  along  die  shore.  Seamen  now  began  to  b>e 
moie  alanned  than  ever  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  sone,  and  to  propagate 
the  notion,  that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  woidd  never  re- 
turn. At  length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors  4  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Virde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and 
the  Azore  islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some  years  before.  This 
pcinGe  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  obtained  a  papal  bnll,  investing 
the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands  it 
might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew,  King  John  II.,  Vith  additional 
ardor  (a.  d.  1481),  In  his  reign,  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time, 
crossed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients,  respect- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the  common  belief  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  widened  toward  the  south,  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly 
contracting  and  bending  toward  the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this 
discovery,  induced  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in 
search  of  an  unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened 
with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

£arly  in  the  thirteenUi  century,  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe  of 
some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.*  *  In  consequence,  the  pope,  Innocent  lY .,  sent  two 
manks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court  (a.  d.  1246) ;  and 
soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Rubruquis  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  commonly 
called  Prester  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contemplated^  A  Venetian, 
named  Marco  Polo;  visited  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.  d.  1263), 
and  penetrated  to  fekin,  the  capital  of  China,  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  (a.  d.  1322),  and  the  narrations 
of  both,  though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep 
ative  the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of  investigating 
the  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  expedition  from  Lisbon, 
conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually  discovered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.  d.  1483).  A  storm  preventing 
him  firom  pursuing  his  career,  he  named  the  promontory  that  terminated 
his  voyage  "  the  cape  of  Tempests ;"  but  Kmg  John,  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  called  it  "  the  cape  of  Good  Hope."  At 
the  same  time  letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent 
overland,  in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.     But  the  intervening 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  error  arose  from  some  inaccurate  description  of  Bndd*. 
hism.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  ritnals  and  ceremonials  of  the  Buddhist 
pi^ti  beat  a  striktng  resemblancs  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholie  chureh. 
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dkeavery  of  Asierioa  direrted,  for  a  season,  men's  minds  firann  lids 
Toyage  round  Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  before  Vaseo 
de  Gama,  having  rounded  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (May  32, 
A.  D.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portuguese  from 
every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  Asia ;  and,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  India  might  more  easily  be  reached 
by  sailing  westward,  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  After  enduring  many  disappointments,  Columbus  obtained  a 
small  armament,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  August,  ▲.  d.  1492,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  Aa- 
dalusia,  to  discover  a  new  world. 

During  the  long  voyage,  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair  f  at'  length  land 
was  discovered  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  and  Columbus  found  himself 
soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  error  about  the  extent  of  India,  were  named  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  the  highest  honors ;  a  second  expedition  was  prepared 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  but,  before  his  departure,  amplica- 
tion was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominion^,  and 
Alexander  VI.  shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  infidels  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  com- 
mon boundary  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to 
Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  dififered  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  coimtries^  The  Spaniards  were  not  a  tra- 
ding people,  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result,  from  com- 
merce has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  that  nation ;  the  precioua 
metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  seriea 
of  years  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of 
mines.  It  was  only  when  the  augmentation  of  the  European  popula- 
tion, and  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mines,  forced  their  attentiou 
to  agriculture,  that  they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial 
produce.  In  consequence  of  these  restricted  views,*  the  conunercial 
and  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible  -,  it  was 
fettered  by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions,  equally  injunous 
to  the  parent  state  and  its  dependancies  ;  and  perseverance  in  this  eiro- 
neous  system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  both 
in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  were  roused  to 
ennilation  by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristol,  made  some  consid- 
erable additions  to  maritime  knowledge ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tiniA 
of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonization  were  formed. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  there 
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p^ared  still  room  for  further  discoYories  until  the  globe  was  cireiiiiiiiaT- 
igated  by  Magellan  (a.  d.  1521).  From  that  time  the  attention  of  na^ 
tions  began  to  be  directed  more  to  completing  old  discoveries  than  to 
the  search  for  n0w  lands.  ^  The  navies  of  Europe  began  to  assume  a 
formidable  aspect;^  manufactures  multiplied,  and  states,  previously 
poor,  became  suddenly  rich.  Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile 
wealth  is  equally  the  source  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

Section  II. — Origin  of  the  RefarmaHon. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual supremacy,  had  been  resisted  by  several  men  of  leamiiig,  whose 
works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful^ 
though  secret  effect,  on  succeeding  generations./  This  repugnance  to 
ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased  by  the  scandalous 
schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of  the  fifleenth 
century.  Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the  same  time^  excommuni- 
cating each  other,  appealing  to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  ^  The  par- 
tial reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still 
wider;  their  dep6sition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men  that  there 
was  a  jurisdiction  in  the^  church  superior  to  the  papal  power,  their  fee- 
ble efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
lefl  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public  gaze.  While  this  dissatisfac- 
tion was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  successively  by 
two  pontiffs,  whose  career  of  unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust even  a  less  enlightened  age.  /Alexander  YI.,  profligate  in  private 
Ufe,  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by 
Julius  II.,  whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  .and  ^  moderation  when  they  interfered  with  the 
success  of  his  schemes ^  The  sovereigns  of  France  and  Germany, 
alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these  heads  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions,  and 
assailing  papal  vices.  Nor  were  these  scandals  confined  to  the  papa^ 
cy ;  the  licentious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
facility  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their 
exorbitant  wealth,  their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  laiiy,  had  given  just  offence ;  and  this  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  ever3rwhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the  exist- 
^  ing  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some  change, 
a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  flame,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  so  laboriously 
erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  X.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  church  exhausted 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Ju- 
lius II      Generous  in  his  disposition,  magnificent  in  his  habits  of  life» 
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eaj^r  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  the  princely  Medicia,  he 
•could  not  practise  the  economy  necessary  to  recruit  hi?  finances,  and 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  ew^ry  device  that  his  ingenuity  coiild  sug- 
gest to  raise  money  for  the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among 
these  he  introduced  an  extensive  sale  of  indillgences,  which  often  had 
proved  a  source  of  large  profits  to  the  church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.^  In 
the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before  the  con- 
gregation,, "  tha/*  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  oth^s,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend."  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became 
anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary 
compensation  were  substituted  *  for  the  former  discipline..  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined  with  the 
commutation  of  indulgences^  opened  the  way  for  profitable  traffic. 
They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and 
above  those  which  were  necessary  to  thefr  own  justification,  are  de- 

gosited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inex- 
austible  treasury.  Th^  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  popes,  ttrho  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  These  indul- 
gences were  first  issued  to  those  who  joined  personally,  in  the  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  siiSbsequently  to  those  who 
hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  finally  to  all  who  gave  money  for 
accomplishing  any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good 
and  pious.  Julius  II.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  the  Augua- 
tinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany  was  granted 
to  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans,^  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing 
them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.*    He  executed  his  com- 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  absolution  used  by  Tetzel : — **  May  our  Lord 
Jeius  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  all  the  merits  of  his  most 
holy  passion ;  and  T,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do 
absolve  thee  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have 
been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  holy  see  t  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend,  I  remit  to  you  afl 
punishment  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account]  and  I  restore  yo« 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  churchy  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  in- 
nocence and  purity  which  you  possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that  when  you  die»  the 
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■hrion  ^ih  Utfle  Tegud  to  disctetion  or  decency,  describing  die  metiM 
of  the  indulgences  in  such  a  blasphemofus  style  of  exaggeration,  thai 
ftll  men  of  sense  were  disgusted,  and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  sus- 
pect the  worth  of  pardons  for  sins  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy 
was  noUMrious  and  disgusting.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
were  enraged  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from 
their  Tassals  to  support  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favor  dis- 
played to  the  monastic  orders. 

Martin  Lutrbr,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  and  indom- 
itable courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the 
question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  convinced 
hima^  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  stand- 
aid  of  theological  trudi,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subversive  of  faith  and  morals . "  Having  vainly  sought  to  procure  the 
•oppression  of  the  traffic  from  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburgh,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  sufirages  of  men  o^  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five 
theses  condemning  £e  sale  of  indulgences  as  contrary  to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  personal  character  of  this 
daring  reformer ;  his  boldness  frequently  degenerated  into  violencOf  his 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  disciplitie  of  the  church  sometimes  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency ;  but  these  errors  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  position ;,  he  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  public  opinion  of 
bis  age ;  and  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  the  aberrations 
that  sully  his  career,  we  must  remember  that  the  age  had  scaYcely 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  the  human  mind,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  fveedomvWhen  suddenly  delivered  from  habitual  restraint,  necessarily 
mahed  into  some  extravagances.  While  hostile  writers  describe  Luther 
aa  the  vilest  of  sinners,  or  the  purest  of  saints,  they  forget  that  there 
is  a  previous  question  of  some  importance,  the  standard  by  which  his 
conduct  must  be  measured.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Luther, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  should  display  the  moderation 
of  a  modem  controversialist,  or  to  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenm.  Remembering 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
oiany  monkish  absurdities  must  long  have  been  perceptible  in  his  words 
and  actions;  we  need  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  was  sometimes 
wrong,  we  need  not  disguise  nor  palliate  his  errors,  for  the  cause  which 
he  promoted  depends  not  on  the  character  of  him  or  of  any  other  per- 
son. His  adversaries,  however,  have  never  ventured  to  deny  his  cour- 
age, his  sincerity,  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  superiority  to  all 
Mcuniary  considerations.  He  lived  and  died  poor,  though  Rome  would 
Lave  purchased  his  return  by  wealth  and  dignity,  though  the  leading 
reformers  were  ready  to  reward  his  perseverance  by  any  grants  he 
might  have  required.   * 

gates  of  poniflliment  shall  be  shnt,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delist  sb^ 
be  opened ;  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at  present,  tliis  grace  shall  remain  in  fnU 
foree  when  yon  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  th^ 
SoB^  and  of  the  He^  Ghost.'' 

32 
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Luther  comprehdnded  the  state  of  public  dpinioa;  his  poblicslioiBS 
were  the  xnaniifeBtation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  authority,  mihsr 
than  a  thesis  in  his  theology. '  His  perseverance,  the  Teryriolence  and 
grossness  of  his  invectives,  showed  that  he^  felt  human  reason  to  be  on 
his  side.    If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated  the  effect  of  his  first  blow, 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  results.     Numerous  echoes 
responded  to  his  summons,;  Zuinglius  began  to  preach  ia  Switzerland, 
and  the  reform  engaged  ^e  s^ttention  of  enlightenjsd  men  of  letters ; 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Erasmus  pointed  out  coituptions  In  the 
church,  though  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  himself 
from  it  opemy..    The  papal  party  accepted  Luther's  challenge,. fully 
believing  that  the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  op* 
position  (a.  d.  1520). \  Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
j^blic  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  himself  about  the  oppomtion  ni  a 
simple  friar,  published  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as  he- 
retical  and  impious  (a.  d.  1520).    llie  bold  refomer  at  once  declaied 
open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general  oouncU,  and 
burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitiide  at 
Wittemberg.     He  treated  the  yolumes  of  the  canon  law  with  the  same 
contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a  manner  m6re  offensive  1o  ^ 
advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the  action  itself.    Having  collected  from 
the  canon  law  some  oi  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to 
the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub* 
ordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authori^  of  the  holy  see,  be 
published  these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  govemments. 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were  even  more  deeply  en« 
gaged  on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.    In  fact,  as  a  Romtrii 
historian  has  remarked,  '*  poHcy  became  more  Lutheran  than  religous 
reform!"     Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm  a  doctrine 
which  placed  at  their  disposal  the  enormous  weafth  of  the  cleigy,  and 
gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be  acquired  by  the 
most  formidable  force,  or  the  most  sanguinary  combats.     Thus,  in  Ger- 
many, Luther,  who  could  at  first  with  difiiculty  procure  a  horse  when 
he  had  to  appear  before  the  diet,  soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations 
among  his  disciples.    Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first  among  his  converts,  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church,  to  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  reUgious  motives  in  the 
active  supporters  of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  abuses  which  they  con- 
demned were  equally  temporal  and  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvi* 
ous,  that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  to  serve  the  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  papacy ;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which  first  provoked  the  revolt ;  an 
ambitious  lust  for  power  had  caused  the  subversion  of  the  independence 
of  the  national  churches,  which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Luther- 
ans to  restore.  Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  be- 
cause popery  was  itself  a  jwlitical  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle 
that  now  menaced  its  existence,  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular  aux- 
.  iliaries. 
*  John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuinglius;  he 
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a  natire  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  and  began  first  to  publiah  bis  opinions 
at  Paris  (a.  d.  1532).  Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French 
clergy,  he  removed  tp  Strasburgh,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  so 
eminent  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Calvinists  were  given  to  that  section  of  the  reformed  congregations 
which  had  at  first  been  named  Zuinglians. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  organized  a 
system  of  church-government  on  the  presbyterian  principle  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  continuance  of 
sound  doctrine,  he  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  Unfortunately,  these  courts 
soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  inquisition,  by  per- 
secuting those  who  differed  from  the  standard  of  religious  opinion 
adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named 
Servetus,  was  burned  alive  for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  differences  which  arose  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin^  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with 
which  they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  enabled  the  court 
of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  very  nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Reformation  was  owing 
to  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scientific  res'earch,  there 
were  many  among  Uie  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all  secular  learn- 
ing with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries  to  identify  their 
cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarism. ;-  This  was  a  sj^rious  injury  to  the 
progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  like  Erasmus  who  would 
gladly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish  corruptions  which  had 
defaced  Christianity,  but  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
subjected  to  the  bigoted, caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies 
which  began  to  claim  and  exercise  a  power  of  control  over  opinion  in 
most  of  the  cities  where  the  reformed  religion  was  established. 
Whether  the  Romish  church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of 
concession,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their  de- 
mands for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  papal 
party  could  not  have  made  so  effectual  a  struggle  as  it  maintained,  had 
it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be  check- 
ed by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.  d.  1529),  where  a  decree  was  promulgated, 
forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a  general  council. 
Luther's  friends  and  followers  protested  against  this  decree,  and  hence 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common  name  of 
Protestants.  Soon  afterward  they  presented  a  general  confession  of 
their  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburgh ;  but  unfortunately  this  cele- 
brated document  showed  that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  ber 
tween  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy, 
it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg.    England,  Scotland* 
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Holland,  and  Switzerland,  embraced  tbe  tenets  of  Zuinglins  and  Cal- 
vin ;  while  efforts  to  establish  similar  principles  were  made  in  France, 
Bohemia,  Hungry,  and  Poland.  ' 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggrrarated  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  it  should  be  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council  was  assem- 
bled at  Trent  (a.  d.  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued,  with  some 
interruption,  for  several  years  ;  but  when  at  the  close  (a.  d.  1563),  its 
decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected,  not  only  by  the  protestants, 
but  by  many  catholic  princes,  especially  the  king  of  France,  as  subver- 
sive of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  destructive  of  the 
lawful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Section  III. — History  of  the  NegUiations  and  Wars  respecting  Italy, 

Iir  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by  the 
progress  of  intelligence,^  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the  external 
relations  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of 
the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  might  be  protected 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  This  system 
first  began  in  Italy,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ; 
its  chief  members  were  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  north ;  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  the  states  of  the  church,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  em- 
perors of  (jrermany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was  estab- 
lished in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces  of  courtly 
refinement  and  Ught  literature  were  more  sedulously  cultivated  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Ren^,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  the 
faliier  of  the  heroic  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  the  prudence 
not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Prance 
and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games 
and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the  sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the 
surrounding  states. 

On  Reni's  death  Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown, 
and  was  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But 
with  the  substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  mon- 
archs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Louis  XI.  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on  the 
assertion  of  such  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  far 
more  useful  object,  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  several  of  whom  possessed  greater  real  power 
than  the  nominal  sovereign. 

Charles  VIII.  departed  from  his  fiither's  prudent  line  of  policy ;  in- 
stead of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary  claims  to  the 
throne  of  N^les.    He  was  instigated  also  by  the  invitadons  of  Liidov- 
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ico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some  romantic  hope  of  OTerthrowing 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Alps  (a.  d.  1494), 
and  marched  through  the  peninsula  without  encountering  any  effective 
opposition.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  Ferdinand  11.  fled  to  the  island  of  Ischi&.  But  during  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign- 
ers from  Italy ;  the  Venetian  republic  was  the  moving  power  of  the 
confederacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated,  while 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  favored  its 
designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his 
army  to  protect  his  conquests,  led  die  remainder  back  to  France.  He 
encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Fer- 
dinand n.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  could  complete  hit 
arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sud- 
den death  (▲.  d.  1498).  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.,  in  addition 
to  his  cousin's  claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  But  the  French  monarch,  before  undertaking 
such  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself 
by  alliances  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  difficulty 
in  overrunning  Italy ;  Milan  was  captured  (a.  d.  1499),  and  the  turbu- 
lent Sforza,  after  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Naples  was  next  attacked;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederick  ;  and  his  invader, 
I>ouis,  secretly  determined  to  cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.  d. 
1501)  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conquest  completed,  than  the  Spaniard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the  abilities  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Naples ;  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his 
marriage  with  G^rmaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the 
French  monarch  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over 
his  claims  on  Naples  as  a  dowry  (a.  d.  1505). 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  iranquillity  disturbed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Anxious  to  recover  the 
dependencies  of  the  holy  see  which  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he 
organized  a  confederacy  against  that  republic,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  head ;  'while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and'  Ferdinand,  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.  t>.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  permanent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it  escaped  when  brought  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  The  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  disconcerted 
all  the  measures  the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories ; 
and  the  total  niin  of  their  army  at  Aguadello  (a.  d.  1509),  lef^  them 
wholly  without  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  seaports  in 
Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
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Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolyed  the  confederacy.  The  Tenetians  ap- 
peased the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which  were  the 
more  readily  accepted,  as  Julins  had  now  formed  the  desigpn  of  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whose  valor  and 
ambition  he  was  justly  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Camhray,  a  new  and  stronger 
confederacy  was  formed  against  France,  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  engaged  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  (a.  d.  1511). 
The  master-stroke,  however,  of  the  pope's  policy  was  winning  over  the 
Swiss,  whose  mercenary  itifantry  was  the  best  body  of  troops  then  used 
in  war.  Louis  XII.  resisted  ail  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  conspir- 
acy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  daring  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  with 
alternate  success.  But  'Weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence 
and  Navarre,  of  which  the  former  having  been  subjected  to  the  Medicis, 
joined  the  league  (a.  d.  1512),  and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annex- 
ed to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress, 
had  not  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a.  d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo, 
of  the  princely  house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and  im- 
mediately made  peace  with  France.  Spain,  England,  and  the  empire, 
followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every- 
thing which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of 
Milan  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

Section  IV. — The  History  of  Burgundy  under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 

VaUns, 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  than  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  political  condition  of  states,  and  the  relations  between  powerful 
princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be 
regarded  as  an  episode  in  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for  though  its 
existence  was  brilliant,  it  left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  re- 
sentment between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the 
division  of  its  spoils. 

The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France  soon  after 
the  liberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  English  afler  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  resolved  to 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  sumamed  the 
Hardy,  who  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poictiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  when  John  was 
taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to  England  to  share  his  captivity. 
John's  bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  V.  of  France  ;  iie  gave  to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy 
with  all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke  entered 
upon  his  inheritance  ;  he  soon  afterward  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  that 
nobleman  waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of  Flan- 
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deis  sustained  with  great  brareiy  their  mimicipal  fnuichises  against  the 
feudal  chivalry  of  their  count  and  his  allies^  the  insurgents  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Rosebecque,  in  which  their  gallant  leader,  the  younger 
Artavelde,  waa  slain.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  cotint  of  Flanders  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  waa 
finally  concluded  on  very  equitable  conditions.  When  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  duke  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  YI.,  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungary  to  announce 
Ihat  die  Turks  not  only  menaced  Us  territories  with  ruin,  but  avowed 
their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sultan  Ba- 
yezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavalry  should  trample  on  the  cross  in 
every  European  ci^,  and  that  he  would  himself  feed  his  horses  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  m  Rome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian  am* 
bassadors :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed ;  the  great 
body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the  young  nobility  embraced  the  proj- 
ect with  the  greatest  ardor,  and  the  young  count  de  Nevers,  heir  of 
Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  (1396). 

Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  being  grat- 
ified by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in  suppres- 
sing some  pet^  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  and.  the  prudent  king  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  His  remon- 
strances were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of,  France  ;  the  count  de 
Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  after  capturing  some 
places  of  minor  importance,,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  advance  the  French  had  left  their  battering  artillery  behind ;  they 
were  therefore  compelled  to  blockade  the  j^ce  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
it  by  famine. 

So  little  viffilance  was  exhibited  by  the  Christians,  that  the  garrison 
of  Nicopolis  had  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before 
the  Christians  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news 
that  the  sultan  was  close  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion ;  the 
siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm  the 
Jmiffhts  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  the  chances  of  war 
mi^t  expose  them  to  a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  all 
eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Hungarians  vainly 
advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  until  they  had  ascertained  the  mxah 
ber  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ. 
iSome  of  the  more  aged  and  experienced  warriors  seconded  this  advicoi 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  the  young  knights,  whose 
ardor  was  far  too  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
convex  side  turned  toward  the  enemy ;  he  expected  thus  to  induce  the 
Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradually  withdrawing  which  he 
might  reverse  the  form  of  his  Une,  and  thus  getting  his  enemies  into 
the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself  of  his  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  to  overwhelm  them  on  both  flanks.  The  Christians  fell  ints 
die  snare,  and  were  surrounded.    The  Hungarian  infantry,  left  exposed 
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by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ftencli  k&ights,  was  broken  by  a  charge 
of  a  select  body  of  the  Tnridsh  cavalry ;  Sigismnnd  and  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their  fate ; 
the  palatine  of  Hungary  alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  rescue  the  French  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
French  knights  on  this  fatal  day.  The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter: 
il  was  late  in  the  day  before  Bayezfd  commanded  them  to  make  pris^ 
oners,  and  even  then  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
but  by  his  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the 
Turks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp  before  Nicopolis. 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  ^one  of  the  prisoners)  as  one 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  orderea  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  by 
his  captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  several  other 
TOinces  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  "  of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  wUling  to  pay  for  their  liberty  a 
great  sum  of  money."  The  sultan  said,  *'  Let  these  alone  be  spared, 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the  country  from  them, 
and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their  fate." 

Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  heir  of  the 
dutchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass  through  his  dominions 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies.  It  was  notimtil  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  Pellegrini,  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom ;  and  the 
sultan  more  readily  accepted  the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which 
could  only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes, 
which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Fris- 
ons.  These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France ;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found  very  expen- 
sive, and  not  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders 
supplicated  their  princes  to  attack  the  Frisonsin  their  native  fastnesses. 
An  immense  armament  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise; 
auxiliaries  were  obtained  from  England,  France,  and  western  Germa- 
ny, while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer 
their  services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  landing,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity, and  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before.  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  about  three  years  after  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Frisons  to  reduce  the  entire  country  to  obedience. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation^  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  YL  did  not  produce 
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die  calamitiM  of  civil  war.  He  had^'howeyer,  one  great  fault ;  hia  iex- 
penditure,  both  pid>lic  and  private,  was  most  extravagant,  and  at  his 
death  his  sons  were  forced  to  sell  his  plate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses  of  his  funeral.  He  died  of  fever  (Apnl  27th,  1404),  generally 
regretted,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  &e  commotions  that  would 
eAsue  when  the  condnct  of  the  state^  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

SECTION  V. — The  History  of  Burgundy  (continued) > 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  measure  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed 
by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly  dreaded  his  ambition. 
In  the  fury  of  civU  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Orleans ;  and  this  at]X>cious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst 
of  P^s.  Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy 
of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  territo- 
ries to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  c^  Liege ;  the  partisans  of 
Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry  for  justice,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very 
poweiful  faction. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treason  against  the 
state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin  that  his 
death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  join  in  a 
perfidious  plot  for  his  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite 
John  the  Fearless  to  an  interview  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
with  a  very  scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen 
of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceTemony.  So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  ofif  his  velvet  cap,  and  bent  his 
knee  in  token  of  homage  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal  guards,  and  butchered  with  such 
of  his  train  as  had  entered  the  saloon  {a;  d.  1419).  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the  oi^y  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish  subjects,  whose  franchises  he  had 
protected,  and  whose  trade  he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his 
foes ;  but  they  respected  his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  iree  cities,  and  in 
fact  the  young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
Burgumtian* 

Philip  the  Crood,  immediately  after  his  accession,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  lus  father;  his  Flemish  education  had 
prevented  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions which  bound  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  condition  that  Charles  VI.  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dig- 
nity during  the  remainder  of  his  unhappy  existence. 
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The  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  becnne  u 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Axmagnacs,  as  the  far 
Torers  of  Orleans  were  called ;  the  Tirulence  of  priFale  animosities 
was  thus  added  to  the  horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  committed 
on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature. 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by  that  of 
Charles  YI.  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
war.  Henry  YI.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  and  France, 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  aind 
warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  se?eie]y  defest- 
ed,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  his  chief  city 
Orleans  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly  appeared  in  the  person  ot 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favor 
of  the  English,  suddenly  turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened 
negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philip  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.  d.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  which 
soon  became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  marriage^ 
the  alienation  of  the  duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to  inr 
crease,  and  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charles  YII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as  legitimale 
sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the  duke  ai  Bur- 
gundy devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realized  the  visions  of  chivalry^  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  surpassed  in  magnifr- 
cence  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ;  the  wealth  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  noble  knights  fwm  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court 
of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valor  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this 
taste  for  display  among  his  subjects  from  political  motives ;  he  found 
that  luxury  diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  municipalities  and 
their  magiBtrates  from  aflTairs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not  erad- 
icate, the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and  feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss  caik> 
tons  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  ydte  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some  leagued 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the  petty  prin- 
ces of  Germany,  and  the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the  example*  of  Swiss 
independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  believed 
that  an  opportunity  was  ofiered  for  reducing  the  mountaineers  to  their 
former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  purpose  was  formed  by  the  poten- 
tates of  western  Germany  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  empeiror, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  He 
received  the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists  sought 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  the 
wars  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  other  companies  of 
soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry,  and  prevented  the 
country  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army 
was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
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On  the  maming  of  tlie  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switzers  and  French- 
men met  for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  French,  which  alone  was  ten  times  more  numei^us  than  the  entire 
Swiss  army,  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pirse, 
while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left  bank,  urging  forward  the 
siege  of  Basle.  The  Swiss  were  routed,  but  the  dauphin's  victory  was 
obtained  with  the  lods  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  The 
French  were  not  wiHing  to  fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  war* 
riors  ;  in  spite  of  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under 
his  auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally 
recognised.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share  in  this  war;  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubles  of  Flanders,  where  a  formida- 
ble revolt  had  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguin- 
ary struggle,  the  insurgent  Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  de-^ 
prived  of  most  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  Louis  XL,  having  provoked  his 
father  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  estates  and  seek  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  who  was  at  the  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Charolais,  subse- 
quently known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold,  These  family  disturb- 
ances embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for  several  years, 
but  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  YIL  rendered  the  dauphin  king  of 
France  ^  tne  duke  escorted  him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him 
^mage  as  his  sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  corona- 
tion. Louis  was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits ;  he  formed 
several  plots  to  seize  the  person  of  the  count  of  Charolais,  foreseeing 
diat  he  would  become  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  he  broke  all  the 
engagements  he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various 
times  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgiuidy  by  the  monarchs  of 
France.  The  count  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wrongs  with  patience  f  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  support- 
ed the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  and  had 
Tost  organized  a  formidable  league  against  Louis,  when  the  death  of 
Ihike  Philip  compelled  him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs,  until  he  had 
secured  to  himself  his  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. 

Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented  than  Philip 
the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign.  Burgundy  was  the  most 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  aU  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
he  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  more 
powerful  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself^  The  genertd 
grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  which  the  character  of 
his  successor  inspired ;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained  his  entire  career  as  count  of 
Charolads ;  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  were  equally  filled  with 
alarm,  lest  the  same  qualities  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested 
in  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Section  VL — The  History  of  Burgundy  (concluded)* 

Ihmsdiat«lt  on  the  installation  of  Charles  the  Bold,  as  duke  of 
Burgundy,  an  insoirecticKn  was  orgamzed  in  Ghent*    The  duke  was 
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forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands,  but  in  doing  so,  he  made  a  se- 
cret vow  that  he  would  exact  deadly  vengeance  for  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  authority.  His  indignation  was  increased  by 
similar  revolts  in  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  intrigues  of 
French  emissaries,  . 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easily  quieted ;  but  the  citizens  of 
Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  proitaises  of  aid  made  by  the  king  of 
France,  not  only  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but  committed  such 
atrocious  crimes,  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy  the  city.  With 
some  difficulty  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of  France 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people  of  Liege, 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  with  the  discontented  French  prin- 
ces who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis  XL,  while  that  monarch  re- 
newed his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  burgesses  in  all  the  cities 
subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Louis  was,  however,  far  the  more 
successful  in  this  species  of  unavowed  warfare ;  cold,  cautious,  and 
cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  their 
success  with  patience,  while  the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently 
led  him  to  frustrate  the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care 
and  attention.  In  one  memorable  instance,  the  reliance  of  Louis  on 
his  own  craft  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction ;  finding  that  his  envoys 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  hval,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  escorted 
by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  their  mutual 
jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the  intelligence  of  a 
new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  ail  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
in  that  city,  including  the  prince-bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Charles, 
that  he  made  his  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  further  extremities,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  Charles ;  the  most  mortifying  condition  of  his  libera- 
tion was  that  he  should  lead  an  amy  against  Sie  insurgent  citizens  <^ 
Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  he  had 
himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and  royal  armies  were  soon 
assembled,  and  they  marched  together  against  the  devoted  citizens  of 
Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination. 
They  did  not  however  despair,  but  defended  themselves  with  great 
courage,  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  breaches  of  the  wails,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became  the 
prey  of  the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hunger 
as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  dajrs, 
Charles  left  the  city,  after  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  die  churches,  and  the  houses  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  clergy.    As  liege  was  an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  poe- 
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sessed  or  claimed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  the  exception 
made  in  their  favor  saved  it  from  roin^ 

Lonis  'never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  endured  at  Pe- 
tonne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege  ^  without  openly  declaring  war 
against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies  against  the  duke  in 
every  quarter,. and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions^  constantly 
exposed  himself  at  disadvantage  to  the  machinations  of  his  rival.  ^  Ren- 
dered insolent  by  continued  prosperity,  he  alienated  from  him  the  brave 
cavalry  of  Burgundy,  by  bestowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  fa- 
vorite, the  count  of  Campo-Basso,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  ab- 
solute submission  to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends 
into  foes  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Charles,  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts 
of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage^ 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which  Charles 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  ;  it  consisted  of  thirty-six  thousand 
soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accompanied  by  the  most 
formidable  train  of  artillery  that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field.  The  duke  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended, but  ^  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  uhder  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  several  of  the  citizens,  seduced  by  prom- 
ises and  bribes,  clamored  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demand  to  be  admitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emissaries 
had  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  appeared,  Charles 
ordered  them  to  be  seized ;  the  governor  and  his  officers  to  be  hanged, 
and  all  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
tile  lake.  About  two  hundred  SMriss  were  thus  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through  the  cantons ;  on 
every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  while  the  duke,  having 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment toward  Neufchatel.  Pride  liad  rendered  him  so  regardless 
of  ordinary  precautions  that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
tile  main  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles,  when  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage,  The  Swiss  pikemeiL 
formed  in  close  line,  drove  back  the  Burgundian  cavalry,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  close  order  forced  the  squadrons  of  horse  before  them, 
destroying  some  of  the  bravest  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  en- 
tangled in  the  press.  Every  effort  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate 
his  gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and  while  he  vainly 
etrove  to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  his 
lefi  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  "  Granson !  Granson  I**  to  show  that 
tiiey  came  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  afler  the 
boms  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  they  were 
two  enormous  horns,  which  according  to  tradition  had  been  bestowed 
upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne ;  their  sound  had  oflen 
fflled  invaders  with  dread  during  the  old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
QtL  the  present  occaBion  scarodly  less  ominous  to  the  Burgundians. 
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The  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Chailes  becanie  every  momeDt 
more  disorderly,  it  was  at  length  converted  into  a  precipitate  flight,  and 
the  fugitives  on  reaching  the  entrenched  camp,  filled  it  with  the  same 
terror  and  confusion  by  which  they  were  possessed  themselves.  In 
vain  did  Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder ;  his  artilleiymen  after 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fire  abandoned  their,  guns ;  his  Italian  auxiliaries 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  at  length,  being  left  almost  alone,  he 
quitted  his  camp  with  a  few  attendant,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richest 
boo^  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  seversJ  centuries.  Among  the 
spoils  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which  one 
now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  third,  usually 
called  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest  brilliant  in  the  crown 
of  France.. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state  bordering 
on  in8aDity%  It  was  not  until  afler  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  that  he 
began  to  take  active  measures  for  repairing  his  losses,  and  preventing 
the  king  of  France  from  profiting  by  his  reverses.  All  the  wealth 
which  he  had  hoarded  during  his  reign ;  all  the  treasures  which  he 
could  procure  from  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Bm- 
bant,  were  freely  poured  forth  to  recruit  his  army  i  .the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  at  Gransoa;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  from  Italy, 
and  from  England.  On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss  employed  themselves 
in  fortifying  Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  to  their  confederates  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  their 
respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at  Lausaime  IQ 
commence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  has  a  place  been  more  vigorously 
assailed  or  more  obstinately  defended ;  the  walls  were  breached  in 
several  places,  but  every  assault  of  the  Burgundians  was  repulsed,  and 
the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts. 
This  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  time  to  assemble  their  ar- 
mies, but  Morat  was  on  the  point  of  falling  when  they  advanced  to  its 
relief.  Several  of  his  officers  advised  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
approach  of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to  ground  more  favorable  for  a  field 
of  battle ;  but  he  was  as  obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  he  had  been 
at  Granson,  and  his  passions  had  produced  a  kind  of  fever  which  ren- 
dered him  so  irritable  that  his  dearest  friends  were  afraid  to  approach 
him.  The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  shelter  of  a  line 
of  hills  covered  with  trees,  which  effectually  concealed  their  move- 
ments from  their  enemies;  Charles  advanced  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position  in  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his  powde^  and  relaxed 
the  bowstrings  of  his  archers.  The  Burgundians,  finding  that  they 
could  not  get  through  the  wood,  nor  entice  the  Swiss  from  their  lines, 
began  to  retire  toward  their  camp,  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted 
by  their  useless  march.  The  Swiss. general,  Hans  de  Hallwyll,  who 
had  already  earned  high  fame  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,. gave  the  signal 
of  pursuit  i  Rend,  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had 
stripped  of  his  paternal  dominions,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the.  confederates,  and  the  Burgundians  .were  attacked  in  their  in- 
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trenched  camp.  Charles  could  BCBXcelf  be  persuaded  that  the  Swiss 
would  have  hazarded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  be  hastened  to  bring  up 
his  men  at  arms  to  the  place  where  the  chief  assault  was  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing 
columns.  His  best  artillerymen  however  had  fallen  at  Granson  ;  his 
cannon  bei9g  ill*served  did  but  little  execution,  while  Hallwyll  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  the  Burgundian  lines 
and  suddenly  failing  on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  camp  before  the  pumoBuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
extreme  the  Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
•ally  from  the  garrison  of  Morat  ;^  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion, 
&e  battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss  sternly 
refused  quartcT,  so  that  "  cruel  as  at  Morat,"  long  continued  to  be  a 
proverb  in  their  mountains^   ^  -  // 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  refused  to  grant  the 
duke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third  army, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  threatening  them  with  his  wrath,  and 
collecting  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his  own  resour- 
ces, he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke 
Rend^  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several  towns,  with  little  or 
no  oppositioQ)  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken  before 
Charles  was  ready  to  march,  and  Rend  having  secured  it  with  a  faith« 
lb]  garrison,^  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their 
common  enemy.  Sieges  were  always  unfavorable  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  he  was  unable  to  reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  before  the  walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions. 
In  fact  the  unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  his  favor- 
ite Campo-Bassb,  snd  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance  made 
prisoner. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1477,  Rend  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgundian  camp  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Nancy^  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  desertion 
of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  brave 
chivalry  of  Burgundy  in  this,  the  last  of  their  fields,,  maintained  a  des- 
perate resistance  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  fate  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  but  afiter  a  tedious 
search  his  body  was  found  covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Rend  paid  every 
possible  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he  lib- 
erated all  his  Burgundian  prisoners  that  they  might  attend  the  funeral. 

The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor  of 
Ghaiies  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of 
her  father's  death  known,  than  the  king  of  France  prepaired  to  seisie  on 
her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insurrection  against 
her  authority.  Louis  at  first  was  disposed  to  force  her  to  marry  the 
dauphin,  and  thus  reunite  Burgundy  to  France,  but  the  tortuous  course 
of  policy  which  he  pursued  defeated  his  object.  The  Flemings  discov- 
ered the  intrigue  ;  they  seized  on  the  favorite  counsellors  of  the  unhap- 
py princess,  and  beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of 
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Ghent.  Mary  was  subsequently  married  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Aus* 
tria,  but  be  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Louis.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  almost  perpetual  war. 

Section  VII.— 2%«  Age  of  Charlu  V. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was  first 
formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  overwhelming  increase  of  the  Austrian  power.  Maxi* 
milian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(a.  d.  1477),  as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands*.  His 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  S]g»in,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.  d.  1516).  The  death  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to  him  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
the  other  domain^ of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  first  of  Spain^ 
and  the  fiflh  of  the  empire,  possessed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign 
that  had  flourished  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  (Grermany 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the  efflpire, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line  of  emperors,  which 
ended  with  Charles  VI.  (a.  d.  1740).  From  the  emperor  Charles  de- 
scended the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish  kings,  which  was  teminated  bj 
the  death  of  Charles  II{  (a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert,  to  procure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances,  Ferdi- 
nand married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
and  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  against  the  Turks,  added  both 
these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  king  of  Porto- 
gal,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation  of  that  countiy  to 
Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bound  by  their  interests  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria — Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry 
VII.,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth-field  had  given  him  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation..  On 
his  death  (a.  d.  1509),  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasury  and  a 
flourishing  kingdom.    Possessing  such  advantages,  Henry  VIII,  mi^ 
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liave  been  the  arbitrator  of  Europe  ;  but  his  natarally  fine  talents  were 
jperrerted  by  flattery  ;  he  allowed  free  scope  to  all  his  passions,  and  his 
actions  were  consequently  the  result  of  caprice,  vanity,  or  resentment— 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy.  Many  of  the  defects  in  his  ad- 
ministration must,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his 
prime  minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or  gratify  his 
idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  higher  character ;  he  had  many  of  the 
noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  die  spirit 
of  chivalry ;  bold,  enterprising,  and  personally  brave,  he  did  not  always 
regulate  his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valor 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marignano.  The 
defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a  pension ;  the  pope  and  the 
northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  possession 
of  the  contested  dutchy  seemed  secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  war 
more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the  em-» 
pire ;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success,  while 
Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no  more  than  his 
mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile  claimsyCharles,  by  right 
4>f  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient  possessions  or  the  duke  of  Bur- 
..gundy,  and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over  the  northern 
Italian  states,  the  chief  dutchy  of  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Na^ 
varre  and  Naples,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could 
not  long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so 
unequally  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  domin- 
ions of  Charles  were  governed  by  diflerent  constitutions ;  in  none,  not 
even  in  Spain,  was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  in  Gennany,  where  the 
Reformation  was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more 
to  his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  iiisuperable  difilculty  to  pro« 
vide  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  necessarily  mer- 
cenaries. On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost  despotic  an* 
thority ;  his  power  concentrated,  his  own  subjects  were  enrolled  as  his 
soldiers,  and  the  regular  organization  of  the  French  government  freed 
him  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of  his  rival.  (^Both  strengthened 
themselves  by  alliances  :  Charles  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  side  by  duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ; 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  war  began  nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
withheld  from  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary 
io  pay  the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  ih* 
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greater  part  of  the  dutchy.  An  effort  made  to  recover  the  lost  gromid^' 
led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.  d.  1522),  in  which  the  French  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and  Grenoa,  their  most 
faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  An  event 
of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  elevation 
of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  Venetians  to  the  imperial 
side. 

Francis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the  emperor's 
troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the  queen-mother, 
blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the  constable  of  Bourbon  with 
snch  gross  injustice,  that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  king's  march  into  Italy ;  and 
though  he  protected  his  own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial 
generals  to  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Provence^  while  the  king  of 
England  promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  Uiis  plan  been  exe< 
cuted,  Francis  must  have  been  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  by  the 
elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
avenged  himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's 
ardor  for  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home, 
under  pretence  of  resisting  the  Scots,  who  had  embraced  the  side  of 
the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could  not  make 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  imperial- 
ists, having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
Provence. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy  ;  but  instead 
of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid  siege  ta 
Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen  and  recruit 
their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  u> 
invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw 
a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  for  its  defence  ;  but 
Charl^'p  generals,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in 
Germany  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself 
was  made  prisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions  of 
honor  entertained  by  the  French  king :  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  his  in- 
trenchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were  open  to  him.  Never 
did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardor  than  the  French  and  imperialists 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February  24,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gallsmt  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed 
by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition 
which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honor.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with, 
courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  mia-^ 
Ue  to  resist  the  first  efiforts  of  the  French  valor,  and  their  firmest  battal-- 
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ions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly 
changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post 
in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  garrison  of  Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  French  during  the  heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the 
imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  consider* 
ble  number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  usey 
broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against 
which  they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person, 
who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory ,vbut  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage ;  many  of  his 
bravest  officers,  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  his  life,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and 
enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Poraperant,  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  entered,  together  with  Bourbon,  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to 
Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
BOW  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of 
an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  triumph  to  his  traitorous  - 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand^  * 
gave  up  his  sword  to  him ;  which  he  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand)  ^ 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his- 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that  "  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
monarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
subjects." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks  of  re^ 
spect  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded  him  witik 
the  utmost  precaution.  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seiaw 
his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a  strong  castle,  and  committed  him« 
to  the  custody  of  an  officer  remarkable  for  the  strict  vigilance  whick 
such  a  trust  required.  Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  empe» 
ror's  disposition  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles- 
should  be  informed  of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that,  from  his  gener* 
oeity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave 
a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  cany  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communicatioii 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  ths 
year. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with  affected  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude  how 
he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
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M&retwry.  His  first  demaiids  were  that  Francis  should  restore  the 
dutchy  of  Burguady,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dishonorably  wrested 
firom  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  Provence  and  Danphind  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  of  Bourbon ; 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  claims 
ttk  France  ;  and  that  all  the  pretensions  of  France  to  territories  in  Italy 
should  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  re- 
quired to  make  such  ignominious  concessions,  that  he  drew  his  dagger, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  ;  he  was,  of  course,  prevented, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would 
lead  to  the  offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Madrid  ;  but  on  reaching  that  city,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Alcazar,  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever  :  and  it  ap 
peared  evident  that  the  kmg's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosity  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  nuister  of  Italy 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantial  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have  hAen  expected,  served  only  to  array  against 
him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states,  and  of  the  protestant 
pxtnees  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorganized  condition  of 
his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difiiculty  of  finding  pay,  subsistence,  or 
the  munitions  of  war,  for  his  soldiers,  reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  in- 
activity in  the  very  monu^nt  of  victory.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  of 
the  imperial  allies  to  set  the  example  of  defection  ;  he  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted;  at  the 
same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order 
to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  soos 
began  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
of  Francis,  that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  personal 
iaterview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditions  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur* 
gundy  as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  But  the  history  of  Burgundy 
while  an  independent  dutchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monarch  oi  France  to  a  state  of  complete  dependaace  on  his  nomi- 
aal  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  te 
dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  even  he  should  so  far  forget  the 
duties  of  a  monar^  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamentsl 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Finding  that  the 
•mperor  was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of 
tesigning  his  crown,  widi  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
dauphin,  determining  raiher  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purohase 
his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution,  that  he  consented  to  mod- 
ify his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy 
mtal  the  kiiig  wes  set  «t  libcc^;  .  The  lemainiag  oenditaons  of  the 
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treaty  were  sufficiently  onerous  ;  but  a  few  Iiouts  before  signing  theniy 
Francis  assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid, 
and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy,  he  made  a 
long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonorable  acts  as  well  as 
tmprincely  rigor  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare 
or  intimidate  him.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  shoul<^  be  considered  as  aa 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.  By  this  disingenu- 
ous artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  honor  and  conscience  in  signing 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to 
break  it. 

About  a  month  afler  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  ij^e  blood  sent  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
whose  suspicion  of  the  king^s  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of  putting 
it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  ex- 
acting new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a 
place  which  the  remembrance  of  so  many  afflicting  circumstances  ren- 
dered peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  began  the  long-wished-for  journey  toward  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Alar^on,  who, 
as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more 
scnipulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye^ 
which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favorite  gene- 
rals, appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  equal  in  number  to 
AIar9on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the  middie  of  the  stream ; 
the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant Launoy  put  off  with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lau- 
trec with  the  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  ths 
former  had  the  king  in  his  boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages, 
the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  they  met  in  die  empty  vessd  ( 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Francis,  afler  a  short  embrace 
of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  haad 
over  his  head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  ^oud  several  times,  *'  I 
am  yet  a  king !"  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  fuU 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less 
impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monarch,  happened 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  iatal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportunity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented  to 
the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert  their  indepen- 
dence than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this,  Francis,  tamia^ 
toward  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibilitgr 
of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Buiguady, 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  smbassadons,  who 
were  well  aware  that  the  eotixe  scene  had  been  eoncerted  between  the 
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•king  and  the  states,  reAiaed  to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treai^; 
they  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  beea 
overreached,  exclaimed  in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest 
terms  against  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honor.  The  French 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  wtA 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution  from  all  the 
obligations  which  he  jiad  contracted. 

'  During  this  period,  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrections 
of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords. 
In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  converted 
to  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insui* 
gents,  and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal,  added  religious  bigotry  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  that 
these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of  the  reformation ;  but  his  own 
marriage  with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows,  gave  such  general  of- 
fence,  that  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipulations,  but  or- 
ffanized  a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was  named  '*Holy," 
because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.  The  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  English  king,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
tions were  so  slow  and  feeble,  that  the  imperialists  easily  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  pope,  marched  against  Rome, 
heedless  of  the  truce  that  had  been  granted  to  the  pontifi"  by  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  '*  The  eternal  city"  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  a  catholic  king  than  from  the  barbarous 
pagans  of  an  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the. assault;  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  be- 
sieged the  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
bimself  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  1527).  Chicles  received  the  intelligence  of 
this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most  sin- 
cere  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches,  instead  of 
sending  orders  for  his  liberation.  So  great  was  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis  was  enabled  to  invade 
Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of  Naples.  But  here  his  pros- 
perity ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from  captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and, 
finally,  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which 
Francis  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  country,  revolted  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior 
at  sea.  Dorians  first  care  was  to  restore  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness, 
that  he  was  universally  called  "  The  father  of  his  country  and 
THE  restorer  OF  ITS  LIBERTY"  (a.  d.  1528).  Thcso  circumstauces, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peace  ; 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
-mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable  points  unset- 
tled to  furnish  grounds  for  a  fiiture  war. 
Charles  having  uius  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
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'Struggle  to  ciush  the  refonaation  in  GerinaDy,but  the  protestant princes, 

.  loidismayed  by  his  power,  formed  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection 
at  Smalkald  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  patronise  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to  grant 
them  support ;  be  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
^f  Aragon,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  attrib|ited  the  pope's  reluctance  to 
the  intrigues  of  Charles.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the 
emperor's  making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  his  brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  on  his  eastern 

.  frontiers,  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray,  because  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing 
hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  by  uniting  his  son, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontifTs  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But, 
though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.  Henry  YIIL,  inflam- 
ed by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
his  marriage  with  Catharine,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land (a.  o.  1534) ;  by  another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived, 
was  vested  in  him.  Henry  was  thus  disincUned  to  support  the  pope's 
ally,  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some 

.  suspicion,  because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  death  of  Clement  VII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  an  adherent 
4>{  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on  which 
he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  delay  his  projects 
for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in  Germany, 

.  tind  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbaryy 

*  employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.    The  suppression  of  the  fanatics, 

,  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory,  yet  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to  renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1535). 
Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  and  its  unfor- 

.  tunate  duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources 
.had  been  exhausted  in  the  African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Charles  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  proposal  he  only 
imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  amid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  impe- 
rialists, who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison, 
-administered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear  before 

.  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  oa  his  refusal,  he  was  declared* to  have 
forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The  war  itself  was 
languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 

.  personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.  o.  1538). 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes  of  the 
protestant  and  those  of  the  catholic  lei^ue»  the  struggles  made  by  the 

,  pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  gett^ral  council,  unless  under  circum- 
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stances  thai  would  gm  him  complete  control  OTer  its  delibeTsAioiis^ 
fiUed  Charies  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  success  of  the  Turks- 
in  Huogary.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Algiers  (a.  d.  1541),  but  his  fleet  was  shattered  by 
a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pestilential  disease,  and  his  stores  of 
provision  rendered  unavailing.  He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies- 
so  high  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him  with  a  de- 
cent pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent 
from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he  invaded  the  Netherlands  and 
Rousillon  (a.  d.  154-2),  but  failed  to  make  any  permanent  impression. 
Charles  found  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England  :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had 
removed  the  great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Heniy^. 
and  the  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess, 
Mary  of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England. 
Henry,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  it» 
allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavored  to  win  his  nephew  James  to 
adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  influence  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English  monarch,  and  Henry 
in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  James  V.  died  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  infant  daughter, 
Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  This  changed  all 
Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  effecting  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary,  but  he  knew  that  this 
could  only  be  affected  by  crushing  the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and 
eager  to  accomplish  this  object  he  readily  entered  into  the  allianco- 
against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union- 
with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  protestants ;. 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a  persecutor  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  was 
forced  to  submit  to  Charles.     The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effective 
support ;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  admiral 
and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French  in  invading  Italy.     Nice  was 
besieged  by  their  united  forces  :  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all 
Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  ap- 
peared' in  conjunction  against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy 
was  displayed.      The  allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege^ 
and  Francis  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for 
the  infamy  of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  battle  of  Cerisoles  (a.  d.  1544)  gave  his  arms  the  famo 
of  useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  contemporary  invasion  of 
France  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through* 
Calais.     Had  Charles  and  Jlenqr  acted  in  concert,  Francis  must  hare- 
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yielded  imconditionftlly,  but  he  took  advantage  of  their  diauAioti  to  eoiK 
dude  a  separaie  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Creapy  (a.  d.  1544). 
Henry  VIII.  continaed  the  wnr  for  some  time  longer,  but  it  did  not 
produce  any  event  of  consequence.  Charles  had  now  secured  his  pre- 
dominance in  Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  Grermany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries, 
Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  same  year  (a.  d.  1547),  both  of  whom  would 
have  been  dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favoring 
the  reformation  were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
have  induced  him  to  protect  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 

The  secularization  of  Prussia,  by  Albert' of  Brandenburg  (a.  d.  1525), 
was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  protestants,  were  restrained  by  the  Turkish  and 
die  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires 
and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  compelled  the  protestants  to  renew  the 
league  of  Smalkald,  and  assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms- 
that  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council 
of  Trent  finally  opened  (a.  d.  1545),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual 
confidence  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league, 
and  joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
ohief  leader  of  the  protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg  (a.  d.  1547),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the  reformers,  was 
inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor,  at  Halle,  and  dishonorably  detained  ae 
a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperior  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began  to 
fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing  the  protestant 
canse  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  own  private  advantages.  Charies 
published  a  code  of  doctrines  called  the  **  Interim,"  because  the  regular 
tions  it  contained  were  only  to  be  in  force  until  the  convocation  of  a 
free  general  council,  and  this  edict,  which  was  strictly  conformable  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empire 
(a.  d.  1548).  Catholics  and  protestants  equally  declaimed  against  thie 
smnmary  mode  of  settling  a  nation's  faith,  but  the  emperor  scarcely 
encountered  any  open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magde* 
burgh,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place,  was  intrusted 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor^ 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law,  &e 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom,  and  libe- 
rate the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projects  until  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
burgh  (a.  d.  1551),  he  contrived  to  win  the  ooafidenoe  of  the  gaimeik 
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md  the  citizeos,  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  empexoTy  and 
he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis.     No  words  can  describe  the  astonishment  and 
distress  o(  the  emperor,  when  Maurice,  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, published  his  manifesto,  detailing  the  grievances  which  he  requir- 
ed to  be  redressed.     The  active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude and  vigor,  that  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at 
Innspruck.     The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up ;  the  prelates  tumolt- 
uously  voted  a  prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed 
before  its  proceedings  were  renewed.     The  emperor  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which  tht 
•captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  secured  to  the  protestants  (▲.  d.  1552).     The  war  with  France 
lasted  three  years  longer ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
but  on  the  who^e,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  emperor.     From  the  hour 
that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from  Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  hit 
whole  political  career,  he  felt  that  his  crowns  were  heavy  ou  his  brows. 
The  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  :  Paul  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of 
Pope  Julius — for  the   twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no 
political  event — was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.    A  storm  was  approaching,  when  Charles,  to  the  great  stuprtsa 
of  the  world,  abdicated  his  dominions. 

Though  a  prince  of  moderate  abilities,  Charles  V.  had  reigned  with 
more  glory  than  most  European  sovereigns.    A  king  of  Fiance  and  a 
pope  had  been  his  captives ;  his  donunions  were  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Alexander,  or  of  Rome.     By  his  generals,  or  his  ministers, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  objects  which  usually  excite  ambition  ;  he  had 
gained  even  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a  crime.     But  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  ha  was  at  oace 
the  last  support  and  Uie  last  representative,  was  certain  and  complete, 
and  he  coidd  not  resist  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  vanquished ; 
the,  peace  of  Passau  was  to  him  "  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;"  it 
announced  that  his  policy  was  past,  and  his  destiny  accomplished.     The 
feebleness  of  old  age  overtook  him  at  fifty-six ;  harassed  by  vain  repi* 
ninga,  overwhelmed  by  infirmities,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  appear 
a  hero,  and  he  desired  to  seem  a  sage.     He  became  a  hermit,  removed 
all  his  diadems  from  his  head,  and  sank  into  voluntary  obscurity.     He 
was,  however,  sure  to  be  regretted,  for  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  his 
•accessor,  the  sanguinary  Philip,  just  as  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius. 

The  protestant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England  by 
Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented 
the  reformed  church  from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Ed- 
ward died  young  (a.  d.  1553),  and  the  papal  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  biffoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  empire  for  his  eon  Philip,  negotiated  a  marhage  between  that 
pnnce  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  concluded,  much  to  thedissatislac- 
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of  the  British  nation.  Mary's  cruel  persecutions  of  the  protestanlB 
/ailed  to  reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  on  her  death 
(a.  o.  1558),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored  by  her 
winter  Blixabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.  d.  1555),  did  not  secure 
to  the  protestants  all  the  adrantages  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  Maur* 
ice  had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  important  questions  undecided,  the  pregnant  source  of  future 
wars.  When  the  labors  of  the  diet  terminated,  Charles,  mortified  at 
being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of  securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  sad- 
dened by  his  experience  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down 
by  illness,  resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the 
Bceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  XL,  and  the 
imperial  crown  some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand :  he  then 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valiadohd,  where  he  died 
(a.  d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
Y.  terminated  in  tiiie  favor  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Romish  church 
was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most  efiicient  support  from 
Che  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political  rather  than  religious  society, 
admirably  organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding 
assumptions  of  papal  authority.  This  body  became  formidable  from  its 
unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its  operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alann 
t>f  catholic  princes,  and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in 
a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in 
the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
▼igor  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long-con- 
liDiied  efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and  that  colmmeTce  by  which  they 
had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  without  any  hopes 
of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the 
sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  pas* 
sage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  actually  took  place. 
Their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves 
in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  ensure 
their  success,  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valor  of  the  Porta- 
guese  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  infiu* 
ence  still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  became  the  staple 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  The  Venetians,  after  having 
possessed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce, 
had  the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal 
to  inferior  Iwanches  of  commerce.    When  the  sources  from  which  the 
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«lat6  derired  its  eztnordinary  riches  and  poir «r  w«re  dried  up,  its 
nor  vigor  declined,  and  of  course  its  external  operations  became  less 
fonnidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  inis 
«  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  senate  had  the  address  to 
conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the  veil  of  moderation  aad 
caution  ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as 
the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are 
seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbors  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alter- 
ation in  their  conduct  toward  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
sidered and  respected.  She  was  treated,  not  according  to  her  present 
condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held. 
Charies  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assis- 
tance with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  down 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  remained,  not  only  an  object  of  at- 
tention, but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorensso  his 
grandson  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping 
the  sovereignty  in  their  country  and  paving  their  way  toward  it. 
Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  repuUie 
(a.  d.  1530),  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added 
the  weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself ;  and  es- 
tablishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
constitution,  he  transmitted  that,  together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the 
territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian 
states. 

Section  VIIL—Tlie  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  id 
Great  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  nar-^ 
riAge  with  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  diurch^ 
her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  catholics,  and  the  king  of  France 
permitted  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assuaiie  the 
anns  and  title  of  England.  Elizabedi  secured  herself  by  entering  into 
secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  so  fettering  the  royal  authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted 
as  regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to  mafcs 
any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the  cause  d  the 
Reformation  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as 
&e  head  of  the  protestants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  II.  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  caUiolics.  Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to 
Spain  in  diis  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  an- 
cient rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  England  ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  the  catholic  powam. 
of  Europe  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secvrad 
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«i9{>ort  for  her  do»bt&l  tide,  etre  her  noble  qualities  becomiBg  known, 
rallied  lor  her  the  beat  of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next  heir 
to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established  ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  her  maternal 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  yalor, 
and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  at  a 
time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending  communions, 
Ireland  altogether  catholic,  and  while  catholics  predominated  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a 
tournament,  raised  Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  through  the  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  IL 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals, 
that  he  not  only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  mar* 
riage.  She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elusabeth  of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at  Ch&teau 
Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  great  catholic  powers ;  it  led  to  a  furious  war  of  religion, 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  state  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  (Dec,  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native 
dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in4aw,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princess  of  Lorraine.  She  left 
France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the  very  first  moment  of  her  land* 
ing  had  to  endure  indignities  the  most  mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit. 
Popery  had  been  overthrown  in  Scotland,  but  the  protestantism  erected 
in  its  stead  was  just  as  bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  creed 
had  been  in  the  worst  of  times.  Still,  the  winning  manners  of  the 
^neen,  and  the  weakness  of  her  par^,  prevented  any  immediate  out- 
break ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  protestants  in  the  earl  of  Moray  re- 
flbrained  the  violence  of  their  fanaticism.  The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
yoong  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Moray  (a.  d.  1565),  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between  the 
queen  and  her  subjects.  Several  lords,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  security 
to  the  protestant  religion  sought  safety  in  England,  and  they  soon  gain- 
ed Darnley  himself  to  join  their  association.  An  Italian,  of  mean  birth, 
David  Rizzio,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen, 
fained  such  an  ascendency  over  her,  that  Damley 's  jealousy  was  roused ; 
he  enterod  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed 
band  secredy  into  the  palace,  aifiested  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence, 
and  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her  husband ;  (mt  its 
hollowness  was  proved  by  Danley's  being  excluded  from  witnessing 
the  b^>tism  of  his  own  child.  The  appearance  of  renewed  affection 
was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult ;  Damley  fell  sick,  Mary 
wi^kbti  him  with  upgmnat  anxiety,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  quiet 
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WM  necessary  to  an  inyalid,  remoTsd  ham  to  a  solitaiy  house  catted  tho' 
Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  this  house  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  unfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried 
to  some  distance,  where  it  was  found  without  any  external  maiiL  of 
Tiolence.  The  measures  taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Both  well,  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced 
her  husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms  ;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bothwell 
fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Liochleven  castle,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  James 
VI.  She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  from  her  dehverance  she 
was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  England  (a.  d.  1568).  Elizabeth  pliu;ed  the  fugitive  in  close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  her  honor.  The  insurrections  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  combined  with  the  open  attempts  of  the  catholic  states  against 
Elizabeth,  rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

The  imbecile  Francis  II,  succeeded  his  father  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  during  his  brief  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  Guises, 
whose  great  anxiety  was  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  France.  Philip 
II.  was  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  pro* 
Toked  a  desperate  resistance*  Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was 
ambitious  of  universal  monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means ;  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  clergy  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  the  bribes  which 
the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the 
people  by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  in* 
quisition  was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism  \  it  provoked  the  fierce  resistance 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country^  it  identified  the  papacy  with 
cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the  proud  title  of 
deliverers  of  their  country.  The  election  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France  (a.  n.  1560).  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises,  in  which  many  ardent 
catholics  joined ;  it  was  discovered  an4  defeated,  but  the  sanguinazy 
cruelty  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  their 
cause ;  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselytes, 
and  confirmed  opposition./  So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots,  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  at 
Fontainebleau ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  Ibr 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  church.  Had  France  been  ruled 
by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crown 
and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  French  church  at  this  mommit  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the  English;  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the  national  svnod, 
by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Both  the 
enqieror  and  the  kmg  of  France  objected  to  reasMmbling  the  faiah«y« 
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at  Trent,  declaring  that  its  name  was  odious  to  the  protestants ;  but  the 
ill  health  of  Francis  II.,  who  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced 
Pins  to  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the 
council  wore  issued..  In  the  meantime  the  states-general  assembled  in 
France.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the  regency  would  be 
seized  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to  secure  their  support,  and  the  life  of  Cond6  was  the  pledge 
and  the  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  protestants,.  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she  only  waited  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of  merciless  butchery  and 
persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both  parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had 
she  frankly  embraced  one,  she  would  have  stamped  the  other  with  the 
character  of  revolt ;  her  Italian  cunning  only  aerved  to  render  civil  war 
inevitable.  ^ 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that,  to  sustain  the  part  he  designed 
to  act,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude ;  he  raised  the  cry  ''  the  church  is  in  danger ;"  ignorance 
and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
blow,  the  queen-regent,  who  was  suspected  of  culpable  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  faith,  the  government,  which  seemed  ready  to  rec- 
ognise the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the  Huguenots.  Like  his  op- 
ponents, he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opin- 
ion; like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
monarchy :  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  for  its  prize 
the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the 
age^  by  improving  either  the  doctidne  or  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations,  and  proved 
how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  by  celebra- 
ting the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  by' a  public 
thanksgiving*.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified  nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who 
saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side*  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff, 
and  finally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony^  venerable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  ihe  holy  see  to  have  abjured 
such  a  privilege,  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  irom  injuring 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans  devised  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  protestants.  One  of  these  was  revealed, 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  '<  submit- 
ting herself  to  the  council,  and  promising  that  when  she  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England^  she  woidd  subject  both  her  kingdoms  to  the 
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obedience  due  to  the  apostolic  see."  He  added,  verbally,  that  sbe 
would  have  sent  prelates,  as  representatives  of  Scotland,  to  the  council, 
had  she  not  been  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  her 
heretical  councillors.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
monarchs  with  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Reformation ;  a  charge 
which  seemed  to  derive  some  support  from  the  revolts  of  the  peasants 
in  Germany,  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the  confusion  of 'France. 
Philip  II.  was  not  the  only  sovereign  who  regarded  heretics  as  rebels, 
and  believed  that  the  papacy  would  be  found  an  efficient  aid  to  despo- 
tism in  crushing  civil  as  welli  as  religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  ^terminated  its  sittings;  eighteen 
years  of  debate  iiad  produced .  no  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiastical 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.  d.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
assembled  fathers  was  to  issue  an  anathema  against  heretics,  which 
justified  the  protestants  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
council.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we  supposed  that  this 
last  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change  in  the  ^constitution  of 
the  papacy J^it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  popes,  clearly  per- 
ceiving that  the  temporal  ^mpirb  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed 
the  holy  see  in  the  position  of  an  ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager 
to  maintain  despotic  power.  From  ike  time  of  this  council  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spain,  remarkable  for  ho^tihty 
to  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see,  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
definitely  prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  aa 
element  this  law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and 
temporal  supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no 
ties  on  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  every  feeling  that  can  render  man  a  good  subject  or  a 
good  citizen ;  the  infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were  made 
articles  of  faith,  by  prelates  whose  whole  heart  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ;  the  popes  could  rouse  nations 
to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedient  emissaziea  in 
every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not  be  enforced  by 
annies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficacious  to  harass  Europe  with 
a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV.  comprehended  the  immense  value  of  an 
unmarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violently  condemned  the  administiar 
tion  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  he  relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  in- 
stance of  thc'^mperor  Maximilian,  and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to 
Ihe  laity  in  Germany ;  but  on  the  point  of  celibacy  he  was  inyfiexible, 
lor  he  was  justly  convinced  that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the 
portions  of  papal  domination  were  united,  and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed, 
the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  a  general  suspicion  was  diffused 
through  the  protestants  of  Europe,  that  a  league  for  their  destruction 
had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  catholic  powers.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions  were  n6t  groundless,  and 
that  Pins  IV.  was  weary  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  j^e  members  of 
this  pretended  holy  alliance  advanced  to  the  verge  of  an  extenaiiiaung 
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-WW.  He  earnestly  urged  a  personal  internew  between  Catherine  da 
Medicis  and  Philip  II. ;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representatire,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son^  Charles  IX.,  at 
Bayonne.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  the 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  protestants, 
whose  extirpation  he  openly  proclaimed  to  be  his  most  solemn  duty  to 
God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more  important  designs  were  con- 
templated. The  days  were  spent  in  all  the  sports  and  festivities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and  licentious  court.  /^But  at  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  when  the  courtiers,  exhausted  by  the  tournament,  the 
table,  and  the  dance,  retired  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferen- 
ces with  Alva  in  the  apartments  of  her  probably  unconscious  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  They  agreed  in  their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  all  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominions^  but  they  differed  very 
widely  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished.. Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures,  edicts  of  ex- 
termination supported  by  powerful  armies,  military  execution  of  all  who 
ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
not congregations.  (  But  though  Catherine  would  not  have  shown  any 
scruple  in  adopting  these,  or  even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well 
aware  that  Alva's  projects  could  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish  army,  and  she  was  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a 
foreign  court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  gov- 
erned as  regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  crafl  and  cunning  to  retain 
power,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
ambition,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of  the 
nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority,  than  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the  Huguenots  rather 
as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  the 
sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the  nobles  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  of  delivering  the  Gallican  church  from  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
it  was  the  aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  France,  which  prevented  the  protestant  movement  from 
erer  becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
ranks  in  France.  In  their  minds  it  was  associated  with  feudalism, 
which  had  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would 
have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a  vigorous  effort 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  insur- 
rection which  such  a  measure  provoked^  he  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva 
loid  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  authority^ 
Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  countty ; 
they  brought  their  industry  and  their  capital  to  England ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  no  small  share  in  the  rapid  growth  of  England's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the 
pfince  of  Orange,  long  the  head  and  hope  of  the  protestant  party  in 
Europe,  and  the  final  establishfnent  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  belong  to  genend  history ;  but  in  this  narratire  we 
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must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Philip's  brutal  obstinacy  was  frequendjn 
blamed  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  crafty  Italians  would  hare  preferred 
fraud  to  violence,  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war  (a.  d» 
1572).  It  must  also  be- mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  contest 
as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered  Europe  from  the  perils  with 
which  it  was  menaced  by  Mohammedan  barbarism.  Pius  V.,  who  as- 
cended the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  victory  at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders. This  pontiff,  who  was  afterward  canonized  as  a  saint,  was  in- 
flexible in  his  hatred  of  the  protestants,  but  he  made  some  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  church  by  founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
excluding  persons  of  .immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1560,  the  French  protestants  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persecu- 
tmg  Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  from  France. 
The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished,  produced  retalia- 
tion ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by  short  an()  unsteady 
truces,  lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty,  favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  was- 
concluded  at  St.  Germains.  To  cement  this  peace,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of 
the  French  protestants,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universaljoy,  that 
even  the  more  violent  of  the  catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce,, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other  protestant 
leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the  chief  catholic 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general 
reconciliation. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied  thi» 
marriage,  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on  every  side,, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length,  as  they  have  been, 
narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  [  At  this  period  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  iifr 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in. 
persecuting  all  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  un-> 
frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  tbe^ 
court  and  the  clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  protestant 
lords,  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented  out- 
burst of  popular  violence.  <^uise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to  the  Hu- 
guenots as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals,  fostered  this  genend 
discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine,  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain  power  by  balancing  oner 
against  the  other. 

Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just  attained 
bis  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by  Cath- 
erine and  her  favorite  son,  Henry,  for  whom  she  always  diowed  henalt 
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'wiHiDg  to  sacrifice  tbe  rest  of  her  children.  Iq  some  of  his  conrersa- 
tions  with  the  protestant  lords,  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  tbe 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held,  and  Coligni,  commiserating 
the  unhappy  monarch,  promised  to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king 
8«on  began  to  yaunt  of  his  design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and  to 
remove  his  mother  and  brother  from  the  court.  They  took  the  alarm, 
and  easily  discovering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced, 
resolved  to  assassinate  the  admiral  Cdigni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun ;  but  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  could  break  open  the  door,  the  assassin 
Lad  escaped,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him.  At  first,  the  suspicions  of 
the  protestants  were  directed  against  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  the  gu0, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  real 
instigators  of  the  plot,  and  they  very  imprudently  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  exact  heavy  vengeance  upon  Catherine  and  her  favorits 
son. 

In  this  emergency,  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  council  of  her 
friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (a.  d.  1572),  and  thus  crush  the  entire  party  at 
one  blow.  The  conspirators,  seven  in  number,  were  well  aware  that 
they  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the 
passions  of  the  late  religious  wars,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian 
populace  waited  but  a  signal  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  savage 
bigotry.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  ar- 
rangements for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  shoulcK 
be  made,  and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin,  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  w^nt  to  Charles,  accom-^ 
panied  by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the  protestants  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination .  of  the  ro3ral  family,  which  could 
only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  inunediate  and  decisive  measures.  The 
feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  idiotcy, 
exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless  alarm.  While  in  this  condition,  hie 
mother  placed  before  him  the  dreadful  decree  <^  extermination,  and 
demanded  his  signature ;  Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  con* 
sent,  provided  that  you  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 
nie. 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoned  the 
bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
unsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  the 
loofs  of  their  houses  while  atten^ng  to  escape.  Charles  himself, 
armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  fired 
upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine  ;  the  palace 
itself  was  not  respected,;  several  of  the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of 
NsYarre  were  murdered  in  the  royal  apartments,  and  he  was  himself 
exposed  to  oonsideiable  danger. 
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The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  nights  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  Several  catholics  perished, 
the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar  atrocities 
were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first,  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction^  but  finding  that  the  guilt  could  not  be 
concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  manifesto  issued  in  its 
justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none  should  survive  to  reproach 
him  was  not  fulfilled :  nearly  two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered  brethren.  The  civil  war  was  re- 
newed with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  the  protestants  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.;  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled 
crime  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in 
vain.     rf\  ^ 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  sup- 
posed overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation  excited 
by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  among  protestant,  but 
-even  catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  catholic  cause. 
The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters  in  the 
Netherlands — ^the  Gueuz,  or  Beggars,  as  they  were  contemptuously 
called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the 
insurrection  a  determinate  character  by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a.  d.  1572), 
a  conquest  which  secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers, 
and  encouraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of 
^quelling  their  courage,  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  De- 
feated by  land,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
:Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length  Alva 
retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens  (Decem- 
ber, 1573). 

In  the  very  conmiencement  of  his  administration,  Requesens  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen* 
The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  the  war,  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army,  the  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of  Antwerp  by  the  muti* 
neers,  excited  the  indignation  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Five  of  the 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  eiitered  into  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of 
Alva's  sanguinary  edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the 
states-general  (a.  d.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded 
Requesens  in  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the 
league  of  Ghent ;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  tha 
jealousy  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  states.  It  now  becaoie 
manifest  that  freedom  could  only  be  attained  by  a  close  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  be- 
lief, the  prince  <^  Orange  organized  the  confederacy  of  UtisQsht»  the 
basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  Repo^ 
lie  of  the  United  Provincoa.(A.  d.  1579).  • 
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Bat,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  tlie  nomination  of  the  doko 
of  Pbnna  to  the  regency  threatened  to  ruin  all  the  projects  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.    The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
protestant  designs  on  the  catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.    But 
the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose  courage  ;  they  formally  re« 
Bounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of 
Ajijou,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  158]). 
BTu  this  choice  did  not  produce  the  eScpected  advantages ;  and  the  dukis 
of  Anjou,  afler  a  brief  struggle,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  France^    It  is  probable  that  the 
states  would  have  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  constitutional 
sovereign,  but  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fdinatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold,  it  is  now  d&cult 
to  determine  (a.  d.  1584).     Amid  the  general  gloom  spread  over  the 
protestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illustrious  leader,  the  Hol- 
landers and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, their  stadtholder  and  captain-geiieral  by  sea  and  land. .  The  war 
still  continued :  but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
finally  capturea  the  important  city  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585),  the  confed- 
erates never  dreamed  of  submission*,  ^hey  ofiered  the  sovereignty  of 
their  republic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions  ;.and  though  she 
rejected  the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a 
considerable  army.  '  The  misconduct  of  Leicester  prevented  the  Hol- 
landers from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxiliaries.that 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Maurice^  gave  them  such  a  decided 
superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
finally  recognised  by  Spain:(A.  n.  1609). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  wax  between  England  and  Spaii^ 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  brother  Henry  HL,,  resigned  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.  d.  1574).  This  prince,  on  his  return,  he- 
ran  a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace  with 
is  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year..  He  then  abandoned  himself  to 
the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  combined  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  degrading  superstition9>  Opposed  to  the  king,  were  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  whose  chief,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  violent  catholic  party  in  France*  Noble  in 
person,  polished  in  demeanor,  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  ani- 
mated by  grasping  ambition,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  factioi^  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  all  these  advan- 
tages. The  utter  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen,  and  the 
rage  of  the  catholies  at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the  protestants  by  the 
late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fanatic  populace,  roused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  be- 
gan to  take  arms  to  defend  their  church.  The  Holy  licague,  drawn  uj^ 
by  Guise's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  cath- 
olic religion,  was'  signed  and  sworn  to  by  catholics  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  in  Paris  and  the  provinces^   The  duke  of  Guise  was  ap» 
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pointed  head  of  the  league  ;  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  declared 
themselves  its  protectors,  and  the  wretched  Hemy  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  faction,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  the 
freedom  of  conscience  granted  to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence 
was  a  civil  war,  the  ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  of 
Francis  II. 

The  fete  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  determined 
ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  League*     Some  enthusiastic  English  catholics 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth  ;'  Mary  was  cog- 
nizant of  their  plans,  but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtfiil. 
However,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authorizing  her  trial  ;  com- 
missioners were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotheringay  castle,,  the  place 
of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  t&e  forms   of 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.     Elizabeth,  with  much  apparent,  and  some  real  reluc- 
tance, signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Davison,  her  private  secretary,  enjoining  him  not  to  use  it  without  fiir- 
ther  orders  (a.  d.  1587).     Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  they,  without  further  consulting  Eliza- 
l>eth,  had  the  unhappy  Mary  beheaded.     Henry  III.  of  France,  soon 
afterward,  had  his  capital  enemies,^  the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guise, 
assassinated ;   but  this  atrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers    to 
more  vigorous  measures.     They  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the 
king,  and  created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieijtenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Philip  II.,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  an  expedition  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  conquer  Englan4,  and  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  prot^ 
estantism  in  Europe^  Ships  were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those  parts  of 
the  low  countries  which  still  recognised  his  authority.  An  army  of 
30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the  chief  command  was  intrusted  to 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Parma.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that 
seemed  destined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ; 
and  the  catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of  success,  that 
they  named  the  armament  '^  The  Invincible  Armada."  Elizabeth  un- 
dauntedly prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of 
her  fleet  to  a  catholic  nobleman.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  while 
the  land  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  though  the  queen  had  hot 
one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  fomid  that  the 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1588,  the  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon,:  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm,  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Corunna,  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  English  channel  until  the  nineteenth  of  Julys  Here 
the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  bim  with  a  fleet 
and  army.     While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons  assailed 
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''liis  heavy  ressels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days,  three  of  whicli 
^nly  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  was  no  decisive  en- 
gagement, the  armada  was  so  shattered  by  English  skill  and  bravery, 
•  that  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais «    The  earl  of 
Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in  fireships  during  the  night, 
^vhich  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  Spaniards  no  lonorer  thought  of  victory,  but  escape.    The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  dreading  again, to  encounter  the  English  fleet, 
attempted  to  return  home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
dreadful  storms  overtook  the  armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on 
^  the  shores  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of 
the  triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon,  only  a  few  shattered  ves- 
sels returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed 
the  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded,  not  so  much  as  the 
.  triumph  of  England,  as  of  the  protestant  cause  throughout  Europe  (  it 
virtually  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the 
p  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  de- 
'  cisive  influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  ever 
:  since  the  shipwreck  of  the  armada,  the  Spanish  state  and  people  seem 
to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to  seek 
.the  aid  of  his  protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris.     By 
'his  death,  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinq^  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
'  tance  passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Robert,  the  sixth 
-son  of  St.  Louis.  .  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  chival irons  prince,  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  disliked  by  his  new  subjects 
•on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.     Afler  a  long 
'4Stniggle,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory 
desertion,  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes^    Still  he  had  to 
-make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce 
•either  the  pope  or  f^hilip  II.  to  give  up  their  plans.    He  received  some 
.  aid  from  £hzabeth,^but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his  own 
eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  capture 
•of  Paris  (a.  n.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostility  until  the 
.'peace  of  Vervins  (a.  d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
•against  her  Irish  subjects,  whose  insurrections  were  too  oflen  provoked 
'by  the  injustice  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  fa- 
vorite,  the  earl  of  Essex..    But  notwithstanding  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigor,  and  en- 
couraged her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by 
enterprises  against  its  commerce.     The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of  Philip  II.  complete 
command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  Soutti  American  trade ;  but  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and  Holland,  raised  both  countries 
to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the 
;Spani8h  commerce.   In  1591,  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
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ihe  TOjrage  to  India ;  and  in  1600,  the  y^ear  in  which  the  East  lBdi» 
company  was  founded,  they  took  posaesaion  of  the  island  of  St.  Hele- 
na. The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained 
loudly  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  ila- 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in  Germany ; 
but  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced  measures  of 
retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  their  power. 
During  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  attained  the  highest  rank  among 
European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign,  is  manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  British 
influence,  when  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 

Section  IX.— 7%«  Age  of  Chistavus  Addphus, 

From  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II., 
there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that  produced  any  important 
result  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  hb  son 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  II.  was 
willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.  d.  1576),  Rudolph's 
great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Germanic  princes  in  a  firm  league  against 
the  Turks ;  but  theological  discussions,  united  with  political  ambition, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  fresh  convulsions.  The  influence  of  the 
Jebuits  in  the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the  protestants,  that  they 
formed  a  new  alliance,  called  '*  The  Evangelical  Union,"  of  which  the 
elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  (a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  op- 
posed by  a  catholic  league,  in  which  foreign  as  well  as  German  prin- 
ces were  joined,  In  this  unsettled  state  of  aflfairs,  the  competition  for 
succession  to  a  small  principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  gen- 
eral war..  Henry  IV.  of  France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the 
throne,  intrusted  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  of 
Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  European  policy,  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme 
for  making  all  Christondom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secured.  A  more 
immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed  dangerous  to  all 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  without  male  heirs,  had 
been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with  several 
of  his  neighbors,  and  especially  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Ital- 
ian princes.  But  while  preparing  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac 
(k.  d.  1610),  and  the  disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French 
from  making  further  exertions  in  Germany.^  The  dissensions  in  the 
Austrian  family  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  grad- 
ually driven  from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias ;  deserted 
by  Ins  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shutting. 
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UmMif  up  in  bis  ptkcei  where  grief  And  want  of  exercise  soon  pio-^ 
dnoed  a  mortal  disease,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave 
(a.  D.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  though  he  had  been 
previously  befriended  by  the  protestants,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  catholic  party,  and  thus  increased  the  dissatisfaction  which 
had  led  to  the  evangelical  union ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
fi»  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  protestant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
protestant  party,  was  elected  emperor  (a.  d.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish  branch  ,of  the  house  of  Haps-^ 
burgh,  but  this  family  compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been 
heretofore.  The  union  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had 
not  added  much  real  strength  to  Philip  11.^  the  Portuguese  hated  the 
Spaniards,  especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans. 
The  defeat  of  the  armada,  followed  by  these  colonial  losses,  rendered 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  peninsula^  but.  on  his  death 
(a.  d.  1598)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater  losses  from  the  bigotry 
of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  the  Moriscoes  or  Moors,  who 
had  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Mohaoi* 
medan  dynasty,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more  thaa 
a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  d.  1610).  He  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favorites,  chosen  without  discrim* 
ination,  and  made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of 
state.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and 
even  feared,  was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  PhiSp- 
IV.  almost  completed  its  ruin  ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France^  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for 
their  monarch  the  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  independence 
(a.  d.  1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  the  count* 
duke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor* 
The  Bohemian  protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their  sover^gn,. 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Frederic  assumed  the  royal  tide. 
James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom ;  the  nat- 
ural timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to  observe  a.  neutrality  in 
this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Duped  by 
vanity,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  and 
entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations,  which  only  showed  his  weiiknessy. 
and  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of  the  protestant  princes,  on  whose  as- 
sistance he  relied,  the  elector-palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  hia 
hereditary  dominions,  which  were  shared  by  his  enemies  (a.  d.  1623). 

Circumstances,  in  ^e  meantime,  had  occurred  to  change  the  neutral 
policy  of  England.  The  young  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingluum,  had  made  a  romantic  journey  lo 
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Mftdrid,  which,  ooniraiy  to  general  expectation,  led  to  the  breaking  off 
of  the  Spanish  match.  The  discoreiy  of  a  conspiracy  for  blowing  up 
the  British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (a.  d.  1605),  inflamed 
the  English  nation  against  the  cathohcs,  because  the  plot  had  been 
devised  by  some  fanatics  of  that  religion,  who  hoped  in  the  confusion 
that  must  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  their  chui^h.  Final- 
ly, Count  Mansfelt,  the  ablest  of  the  protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in 
convincing  James  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  new  protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  war  burst  forth  with  fresh 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  Walienstein,  were  far 
superior  to  their  protestant  adversaries.  Walienstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friediand  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Christian,  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by 
renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  abandon- 
ing his  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (a.  d.  1629). 
Walienstein  obtained  the  investitute  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  hence- 
forth a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.  On  the  death 
of  James  (a.  d.  1625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament, 
which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  irom  foreign  affairs.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  were  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  English 
people  ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  reUgion  from  the  king's  marriage 
with  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France ; 
the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  Uie  royal  favorite  ;  and  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  France  was  weakened  during 
the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  dis- 
appear when  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ti^e  admin- 
istration. His  great  talents  and  singular  firmness  acquired  for  his 
country  a  new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
capture  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  important  city 
been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  for  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  (a.  d.  1631),  which 
destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy,  restored  tne  old  influence  of 
France,  and  gave  that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  the  share  which 
Richelieu  had  in  renewing  the  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward 
a  protestant  leader,  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
published  an  edict  at  Vienna,  commanding  the  protestants  to  restore 
all  the  ecclesia8tical4>enefices  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  since 
the  treaty  of  Passau.     Some  submitted,  others  renKHkstrated ;  imperial 
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ctfmniivsioners  were  sent  to  decide  on  the  ckims  of  the  bishops  and 
monks  to  restitotion ;  the  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrasted  to 
Wallenstoin,  who  actod  with  so  much  rigor  that  the  protostants  were 
inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even  the  catholics  joined  in  demanding 
5ustice  against  him  from  the  emperor.  So  great  was  the  clamor,  that 
-tiie  emperor  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  general,  and  confer  the  command 
of  the  imperial  army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important 
«tep  been  taken,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  secretly 
urged  by  some  of  the  discontented  {urotestant  princes,  published  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured  the  im« 
portant  island  of  Rugen,  landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  1630).  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  and  the  leading  protestant  princes 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  after  some  efforts  to 
preserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league ;  and  Richelieu, 
who  had  no  smidl  share  in  forming  the  original  plan,  secured  for  the 
confederates  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  The  early  successes 
of  Gustavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
ihus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  hard  pressed 
by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces.  The  unfortunate  city  was 
'foially  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly  would  show  no  mercy,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  water,  fire,  and  sword ;  and  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathedral 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  £lbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alliance  between  Gustavus  and 
the  protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarmed  by  the 
fate  of  his  neighbors,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly,  whom  his 
recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with 
all  his  forces  at  Wittemburg.  A  resolution  to  try  Uie  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialisto  were  so  decisively  over- 
thrown, that  if  Gnstavus  had  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  that  city 
would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the  members  of  the  evangelical  unioa 
joined  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the  measures  of  the  catholic  confederates 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  and  Gustavus  overrun  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  Wallenstein,  who  was 
lestored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Gustavus  attacked  the 
imperialists  in  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated 
with  some  loss  ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  sought  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  The  armies 
met  at  Lutzen  (Nov.  16,  1632),  the  confederates  attacked  the  impe- 
rialists in  their  intrenchments,  and  after  a  dreadful  contest,  that  lasted 
nine  hours,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little 
oause  to  triumph  ;  Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  the 
engagement,  and  died  before  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His 
death  produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted,  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  the  protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  head,  were 
divided*  into  factions ;  while  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
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saw  the  Arone  of  their  heroic  prince  occi^ed  hy  a  giil  only 
yean  old.  But  the  council  of  regency,  appointed  to  protect  the 
ty  of  the  young  qneen  Christina,  intruiAed  the  management  of  the  Ger- 
man war  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  a  statesman  of  the  higfaeot 
Older ;  under  his  guidance,  the  protectant  alliance  again  aaaumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  hostilities  were  prosecuted  with  Tigor  and  sac- 
cess  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn. 
An  unexpected  event  added  to  their  confidence ;  Ferdinand  becanifr 
jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and  suspected  him,  not  without  cause,  of  aimini^ 
at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerfol 
leader  to  a  legal  trial ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable 
expedient  of  assassination  (a.  d.  1634),  and  Wallenstein  was  nnirdered 
in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
!fTom  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded  to  the  command,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Gennany  to  the 
aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  protestant  leadem, 
anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  attacked  him  at 
Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstandiog 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  his 
victory  by  negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  protestant 
princes,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (a.  d.  1635),  and 
dras  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  cm  the  French  and  the 
Swedes. 

Section     X — Administralion  of  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine. 

RicHELiBU  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  hated  alike  by  the  nobih* 
ty  and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  all 
conspiracies  formed  against  him  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 
Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially  co-operating  with 
that  prince,  and  Oxenstiern  afterward  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  a 
change  of  policy  necessary,  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put 
the  French  in  immediate  possession  of  Philipsburg  and  the  province 
of  Alsace,  on  condition  of  their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against 
the  emperor.  Richelieu  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favorable  to 
his  projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimed  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equipped  five  armies  to  act  at  once  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against 
&e  imperialists  ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  the  Swedish 
arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wislock. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  (a.  d.  1637),  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  made  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war; 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career,  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.  d.  1639),  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu,  for  the  cardinal  ha4  reasoQ 
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<D  fear  that  tlie  prince's  patrioftism  would  progrea  aerioiu  obalacle  to  Urn 

aggrandizement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  wA  still  continued,  but  though  the  imperialists  were  gener* 
ally  worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  and 
prevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages.  Banier's  death  might 
have  proved  their  ruin,  h^d  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a 
general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities.  While  the  Swedes,  under  their 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gus-* 
tavns  had  triumphed,  the  French  were  equally  successful  in  Spain, 
having  reduced  Colioure  and  Perpignan.*  The  death  of  Richelieu, 
and  his  master,  Louis  XIII.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XIV. 
(a.  d.  1643),  and  some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had 
resolved  to  pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such 
generals  as  Cond6  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were 
once  more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided,  that  the 
emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.  After  long  and 
tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphaha  was  signed  at  Munster  (a.  d. 
1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  £ng« 
land  was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  might 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  had  the  king  ad- 
hered  strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  commons  became  loo  en* 
ergetic,  he  dissolved  the  parliament  (a.  d.  1 629),  with  a  fixed  resolntion 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  dis- 
position in  the  nation.  Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animosities.  When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no 
less  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute  power 
in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  codp 
sciences  of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  called  the  high  com- 
mission court,  was  established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
crown.  Its  judges  enforced  conformity  with  established  ceremonies  by 
fines  and  imprisonment.  There  were  many  who  thought  the  English 
reformation  incomplete  ;  they  deemed  that  the  church  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently purified  from  Romish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler 
forms  of  worship  that  had  been  estabished  in  Scotland  and  Germany. 
Many  of  the  puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more  justi- 
fiable reason  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign^ 

*  Bicbeliea  had  jost  detected  and  punished  a  conspiracy,  when  Perpignan  was 
taken.  He  sent  intelligence  of  both  events  to  Louis  XIIL,  in  the  following  laconie 
letter :  ^  Sir^  your  enemies  are  dead^  and  your  troops  in  possession  of  Perpigaan.^ 
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ty  of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  Uberty,  and  they  were  anx-- 
ious  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament. .  About  this, 
time,  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder,  the  Arminians,  lyid  rejected  the 
strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  maintained  by 
the  first  reformers.  Their  number,  in  England,  was  yet  small,  but  by 
the  faror  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held  the  Arminian  doctrines 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  countenance, 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  princes.  Hence  Arminianism  was  regarded  by  the  patriots 
in  the  house  of  commons  with  as  much  horror  as  popery,  and  the 
preacher  of  either  doctrine  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  commons  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  popular 
party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  they  were  both  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  Strafford,  especially,  was  very  unscnipulous  in 
the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite  end.  Without  any  regard  to  the 
petition  of  right,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  such  measures,  ton- 
nage, poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied ;  the  penal  laws  against 
catholics  were  suspended  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums;  and 
such  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  courts 
of  star-chamber  and  high  conunission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional 
administration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout  England, 
laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  church  after  the  English  form  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  EngUsh  church,  provoked  a  formida- 
ble riot ;  and  finally,  "  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a  bond  of 
confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion,  was  signed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  (a.  d.  1638).  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  fearing  that  the  English  government  might  oppose  his 
designs  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  covenants 
ers,  and  supplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the 
imputation  of  commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick (a.  d.  1639),  by  which  Charles  displeased  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  he  made  concessions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  did  not 
conciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to  be 
merely  a  suspension  of  arms.  Strafford  and  Laud  considered  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest,  that  they  deemed  the  people  of 
England  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king 
would  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament.  Charles  adopts 
ed  the  same  opinions,  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.  d.  1640) ;  but  the  house  of 
commons,  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes,  applied  itself  directly 
to  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  an  examination  of  tne  recent  measures 
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of  the  gCYemment.  Incensed  by  this  conduct,  Charles  dissolred  the 
parliament,  and  attempted  to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitutional 
expedients.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  bor- 
ders, defeated  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Newbum,  and  occupied 
Newcastle  and  Durham.  The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  in 
the  field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army,  until  terms  of  pacification 
could  be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the  veiy 
first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  house  of  commons  manifested  its  uncom- 
plying disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement  opponent  of 
the  court.  A  more  important  and  decisive  step,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son ;  after  which,  the  armistice  with  the  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  !  Straf- 
ford's trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  delay,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  the  public  execution  of  his  favorite  minister.  An  attempt 
was  next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  commons,  but  was  (ejected  by  the  lords  ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to  abstain 
from  further  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve  of  them 
published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void  that  should  be 
determined  during  their  absence.  For  this  ill-advised  proceeding  they 
were  accused  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (▲.  d 
1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  rei^olved  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  effect 
his  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  could  be  done,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  catholics  produced  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties 
most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests..  Few  events  have  been  so  much  mis- 
represented as  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly,  we 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent  prin- 
ces, and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish,  The  Tudor  monarchy 
were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy^  which  was  as  in- 
jurious to  the  national  happiness,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  royal  power; 
but  unfortunately,  they  combined  this  object  with  the  reform  of  religion,, 
and  with  a  system  of  confiscation  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to  defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  pow- 
er; they  were  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  shared  among  English  col* 
onists^  James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confis- 
cated the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  tJlster,  and  deprived  all  the 
innocent  vassals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs. 
Property  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into  titles, 
on  Uie  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily  to  4he 
king,  and  consequently,  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  forfeited  for  which 
a  rojral  grant  could  not  be  produced. .  The  effect  of  this  principle  would 
be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  but  also  to  ooa* 
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dus  advantago,  wlieii  tfa«  discontent  of  the  aray  threatened  them  #iA 
unexpected  danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  aoldien  to  resist  the 
orders-  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold  measure  gave  fVesh  confidence 
to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting-  under  his  orders;  remoTed  the  king 
fromHohnby  house,  and  brought  him  to  the  army.  'Cromwell  and  his 
fioends'm&de  such  a  judicious  use  of  tile  advants^e  ^ns  obtained,  that 
IJhe  presbyterian  party  soon  lost  all  their  influence.  The  behavior  of 
Chakes  at  this  crisis  was  rery  injudicious  ;  he  negotiated  with  bodi 
parties,  and,  by  his  obvious  insincerity,  displeased  aU.  Finally,  he  at- 
tta^ted  to  escape ;  but  seeking  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
seised  by  its  governor,  Hammond,  and  from  &at  moment  Cromwell  be- 
came the  master  of  his  fate*  Another  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
perils  that  surrounded  him  was  ofibred  to  the  kmg ;  the  Scotch  took 
up  arms  in  his  favor,  but  they  were  routed  bv  Croiqwell  with  greaf 
slaughter,  and  all  hopes  fVom  their  assistance  destroyed.  -  But  the  par* 
liament  having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's  ambition,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  loyal  oounsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seiise  this  opportunity 
oti  concluding  a.  treaty.  Unfortunately  he  hesitated  and'  delayed  the 
airangements  for  more  than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more 
took  possession^  of  his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two 
houses,  indeed^  voted  Uiat  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  setding  the  peace  of  the  kmgdom ;  but  two  days  aflerwaid  the 
aarenues  to  the  house  of  commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members' supposed  favorable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking 
their  seats^.  In  this  diminished  house  the  resolutions  leading  to  a  rec- 
onciliation widi  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  for 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trialt  The  final  resolution  for  impeaching  the 
king  of  high  treason  before  a  court  of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  (January  2,  1649)  :  it  was  at 
once  rejected  by  the  lords ;  but  dieir  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
the  court  regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery ;  Charles  with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,.upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
what  everybody  knew,  that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  anny, 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  treason  against  tKe  people,  and  a  crime 
worthy  of  deadly,  -Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of  January ; 
and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  monm,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the  unaffected  sympathy  of 
crowds  of  spectators. 

The  deatn  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and  severe 
thsn  that  of  any  moiuirch  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre* 

Section     JSX.^^Formadon  of  the  States-system  in  the  Northern  KSngdoms 

of  Europe, 

Thb  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the  prognose  of  the 
Reformation  were  soaroely  less  important  than  those  in  cenmd  Europe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  united  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  were 
neveii  blendadiinto  a  uniform  goverment :  the  Swediidii.  nobles  hept^heir 
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country  in  continued  agkation  ;  without  severing  the  union,  they  chose 
administrators  of  the  kingdom  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
Sras  merely  nominal.|  Christian  II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy tibe  Swedifldi  independence,  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the 
battle  of  Bagesund,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed 
at  Stockholm  (a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity.  Christian 
perfidiously,  violated  the  amnesty  he  had  published  ;  and  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  £fwedes  had  deposed, 
caused  ninety-fear  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly  executed, 
This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  sOn  of 
one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia, 
and  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province,  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and .  he  finally 
became  king  of  Sweden , (a.  d.  1523).  Christian  II.  was  deposed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wan* 
dered  about  for  some  years,  vainly  seeking  support,  but  was  finally 
seised  by  his  subjects,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
daySv  The  Danish  monarchs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their 
protensions  to  the  Swedish  thione. ;  but  finding  that  their  efibrts  only 
exfetaiusted  their  own  resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Stettin  (a.  d.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained,  and 
it  was  farther  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal  c^stitution^ 
The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  peopleJl  The  senate,  composed  en- 
tirely of  nobles,  seized  on  all  tike  authority  of  the  state;  the  national 
assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked ;  the  elections  of  tile  kings  were 
confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the  royal  power  was  restrict- 
ed by  capitulations,  which  the  senate  prescribed  to  tiie  kings  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  and  successor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  first 
estabhshed  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly  professed 
them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tian III. completed  the  religious  revolution;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Romish  worship  .(a.  d.  1536).  The  caSsties,  fortresses,  and  vast 
domains  of  the  bishops,  were  reunited  to  the  crown ;  and  tiie  rest  of 
their  revenues  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  protestant  ministers,  the 
purposes  of  general  education,  and  the  rehef  of  the  poor.  From  Den- 
mark the  revolution  extended  to  Norway ;  and  about  the  same  time 
this  kingdom,  having  supported  tiie  deposed  Christian  II .,  was  deprived 
of  its  independence,  and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province^ 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  sovereigns  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  tiie  zeal  tiiat  he  showed  in  reforming 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his  reign  the  Danes 
first  directed  their  attention  to  Asiatic  trade,  and  founded  an  East  In- 
dia company ;  a  commercial  estabtishment  was  formed  at  Tranquebar, 
on- the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  ceded  to  the  company  by  the 
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xajah  of  T&njore.  Several  large  manufactories  were  established,  and 
many  cities  founded  by  this  wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious 
patron  of  science  and  literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restric- 
tions which  the  nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  any  want  of 
talent. 

Sweden,  fi?om  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  this  pre- 
ponderance to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  Gustavus  Yasa  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Afler  Yasa  had  liberated  bis  conntry,  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified  the  choice 
of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  he 
introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  commons,  introduced  Lutheranism,  though  op- 
posed by  the  bishops  and  nobles.  He  also  established  the  hereditaiy 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Yasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.  d.  1611), he 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Russians  and  Poles,  which  so  ex- 
tended his  fame,  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  protestant  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen :  but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skilful  arrangements.  The  war  was  continued 
under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as 
was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against  Denmark.  By  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  hi  the«  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  administration  of  Frederic 
William,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house.  His  abiUties 
were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  protestant  wars  of  'Germany ;.  and 
he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the^spoil.  Russia, 
which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  considerable  portion, 
which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  After  having  long 
submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several  small  principalities,  began 
to  aspire  after  mdependence,  which  was  achieved  by  Iwan  III.  This 
able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians, 
was  attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of 
the  Mongols  was  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
Iwan  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  &orde,  and 
ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Yolga,  So  great  were  the  losses 
of  the  Mongols,  that  the  Grolden  Horde  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces 
but  a  few  feeble  tribes.  Iwan  lY.  labored  to  civilize  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valor  of  his  predecessors :  he  invited  artisans  firom 
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England  and  Germany,  established  a  printing-press  at  Moscow,  and 
raised  the  standing  army  of  the  Strelitzes  to  curb  his  turbulent  no« 
bles.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed  to 
the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that  country  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  bis  son  F6dor  (a.  d.  1587),  who  founded  the  city 
of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F6dor,  without  any  issue  (a.  d.  1598),  Russia  was 
involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his  dominions 
exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (a.  d. 
1634). 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing'noithem  powers.  The  reformation  was  favored  by  Sigismond 
Augustus  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  want  of  a  middle  order 
of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented 
evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  produ- 
cing the  benefits  Uiat  had  resulted  from  them  in  other  states.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sigismond 
(a.  d.  1572),  the  throne  of  Poland  became  elective  (without  any  restric- 
tion),* and  the  right  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in 
arms  to  choose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked 
with  violence  and,  bloodshed ;  but  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  united  to  restrict  the  royal  authority ;  every 
sovereign,  on  his  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certain  capitulations, 
which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution,  Poland  was  inter- 
nally weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monarchs  still  distin- 
guished themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  especially  Vladislaus  IV., 
who  wrested  the  dutchy  of  Smolensko  from  Russia. 

Section  XIL— Progress  of  the  Twrkith  Power  in  Europe. 

The  successors  of  Mohammed  II.  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
imitated  the  Mgorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezid  II.  subdued  Bessarabia,  and 
acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.  d.  1510),  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Selim  I.,  sumamed  GaviSz,  or  the  Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
throne  he  had  so  criminally  gained,  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  com- 
petitors, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians, >nd  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Ismael  Soil  at  Tabriz^ (a.  d.  1514).  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  The  Mameluke  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Selim  led  an 
army  into  S3rria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gauri  near  Aleppo.  After  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
slain,  upon  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Turks.    This 

*  See  page  486. 
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success  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt ;  Tuman  Bey,  who  had  been 
elected  sultan  in  place  of  Gauri,  assembled  the  remnants  of  the  Mame- 
lukes under  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  having  procured  some  auxiliary 
forces  from  the  Arabs,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  Selim  advanced 
steadily,  and  attacked  the  nostile  camp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  ajid 
bloody,  but  the  superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  served 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  Tu- 
man Bey,  afler  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
able  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Cairo  (a.  d.  1517). 
Selim  stormed  the  city  ^  but  Tdman,  not  yet  disheartened,  fled  across 
the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once  more  c<^ected  an  army. 
The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced  him  to  a  final  engagement, 
in  which  the  Mamelukes  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan 
taken  prisoner.  ■  Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spore  the  captive,  but 
his  officers,  who  feared  and  envied  Tumdn,  persuaded  him  that  such 
clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
domiaions,  and  the  unfortunate  suban  was  hanged  at  the  principal  gate 
of  Cairo.  ^ 

Soleyman,  usually  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his  father 
Selim,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  turn  his  arms  against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary, 
during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  his  father,  the  renowned 
Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia..  But  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  his  indolent  successors^Uladislaus  11.  and  Ijouis,  who 
were  also  kiugs  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Louis,  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary^  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured,  with  little  difficulty,  the^ important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  justly 
deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  ^a.  d.  1521).  Inspired  by  his 
first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  naving  traversed  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  he  encountered  the 
Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  that  the  Turks  ever  won  (a.  d.  1526).  King  Louis,  and 
the  principal  pan  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the 
entire  country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks  du- 
ring the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic  knights  of  St. 
John,  was  besieged  by  Soleyman's  vizier.  All  the  arts  of  assault  and 
defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human  ingenuiiy  were  used  in 
this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and  the 
garrison  fought  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the 
empire  of  the  worid  than  the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan 
himself  came  in  person  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while 
the  knights  were  not  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their 
resistance  until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the  over- 
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wliehMttg  iv6  of  the  Tuikish  batteries,  when  Aey  euirendered  on  hon- 
fMwUe  conditions ;  and  on  Christmas  day  (a.  d.  1522),  Soleyman  made 
his  triunf  hant  entty  into  what  had  been  a  city,  bat  was  now  a  shapeless 
■aas  of  niitti. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
naterof  the  unfoilunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of  Hmigaiy  and 
Bekenua.  He  xeeeived  quiet  possession  of  the  latter  kingdom ;  but  the 
Hmaganans  duise  for  their  sovereign  Jdm  Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of 
TraasylTaniA.  Zapolya,  finding  hunself  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  Soleyman  marched  in 
person  to  his  sid,  and»  not  satisfied  with  expelling  the  Austrians  from 
mmgary,  punned  them  into  their  own  coontry,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna 
(a.  D.  1529).  He  fai&ed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  ^ompelleii  to  retreat, 
after  hariag  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  alaormed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  tried 
lo  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes  against  them,  but 
found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  me  Reformation 
would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
growth  of  their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterrenean,  where  Khair-ed-din,* 
or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Solejrman  had  taken  into  his  service, 
captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force. 
Charles  took  advantage  of  Solejonan's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians,  to  invade  Africa,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious  from  Asia, 
was  so  enraged  at  his  bsses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian  captain  turned  the 
wradi  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of  Venice ;  he  attacked  two  Turk- 
ish  galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  their  signals,  and 
satisfaction  being  refused,  Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect  the 
enlargement  of  his  eastern  dominions.  His  generab  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals  issuing  from  the  Red  sea,  attacked, 
but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Venetian  senate  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  III. ;  their  united  navies  were  placed 
xmder  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was  far 
fix>m  according  with  the  expectations  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The 
war,  however,  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occa 
sional  truces,  during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Malta ;  they  directed  their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and 
inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that  Malta  should  share  the  fate 
of  Rhodes,  and  collected  all  his  forces  for  the  siege  (▲.  d.  1565).  The 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  valor  with  more  success 
than  on  the  former  occasion :  after  a  sanguinary  contest  for  five  months, 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artiUery.     Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  com- 

•  Khair-ed-^n  aignifles  *<  the  goodneia  of  the  faith.''  This  terror  of  the  Chris- 
lisai  was  named  Barbaroaaa,  on  aecoont  of  hii  <<red  beant" 
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pleting  the  eonqnest  of  Hungary ;  but  wbile  besieging  Sig«ih,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  aee  and  fatigue  (a.  d.  1566),  after 
having  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  me  highest  pitch  of  its  greatness. 
SeUm  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the  Germans 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he  took 
the  important  island  of  C3rprus  (▲.  d.   1571).     But  while  the  Turkish 
army  was  thus  engaged,  &eir  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  by  the  allied  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal  navy.    The  allies 
neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim  soon  repaired  his  losses. 
But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usuid  indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns,  his 
successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly 
to  decline.     The  Austrian  rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
harsh  measuros,  and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  Uieir 
political  and  religious  liberties,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg.     Hungary  was 
thenceforth  united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war,  dire<^y  resulting  from 
the  Reformation,  happily  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

Section  I. — State  of  the  Continental  Kingdonu  after  the  Peace  of  WestjphaUa. 

Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to  northern 
Europe  and  Germany,  France  and  Spain  continued  the  war  in  which 
they  nad  originally  but  a  secondary  share,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
principals.  At  the  same  time,  France  was  distracted  by  civil  broils 
less  fatal  than  those  of  England,  but  scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The 
prime  mover  in  these  disturbances  was  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
jParis,  afterward  known  as  'the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  he  wished  to  gain 
the  post  of  prime  minister  from  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  he  induced 
several  princes  of  the  blood,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to 
espouse  his  quarrel.  The  parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of 
England  only  in  name ;  they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative 
assemblies,  and  the  members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the 
body  with  which  Retz  commenced  his  operations ;  instigated  by  the 
ambitious  prelate,  the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted  all  the  measures  of 
the  queen-regent  and  her  minister,  until  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by 
such  factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely  executed 
when  the  populace  arose,  barricaded  the  streets,  threatened  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Alarmed 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages,  the  queen,  attended  by  her  chil- 
dren and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  where  their 
distress  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels 
to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a 
desultory  civil  war,  which  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  afler  the 
arrest  of  the  ambitious  duke  of  Cond6,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the 
queen  and  the  cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents  (a.  d.  1650).  Mazarine  was  unable  to  resist 
the  confederacy ;  he  liberated  Cond6  and  his  associates,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  their  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never  quit- 
ted Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de  Retz, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  his  brother  Turenne,  were  detached  from  the 
confederates,  and  by  their  aid  Mazarine  was  enabled  to  enter  the  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  resume  his  former  authority.  >  Cond6, 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  threw  himself  upon  the 
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protection  of  Spain,  and  obtained  from  that  power  a  body  of  troops, 
which  he  pursued  the  court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally  en- 
tered Paris.  Turenne,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  the 
young  king  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a  fierce 
conflict  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine^  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
his  army^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Orleans  "  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdQm,**  and  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France."  But  the 
danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the  monarchy,  was 
averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Conde  and  the  prudence  of  the  king. 
Conde  instigated  a  tumuh,  in  which  several  citizens  lost  their  Uvea ; 
Lfouis  concihated  his  subjects  by  sending  the  cardinal  into  temporary 
exile,  and  was  received  into  his  capital  with  the  loudest  acclamatioiu. 
No  sooner  was  the  royal  authority  re-established,  than  Mazarine  was 
recalled  and  invested  with  more  than  his  former  power*^ 

During  these  commotions,  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of  the 

f  laces  which  they  had  prenously  lost  to  the  French,  and  Louis  de 
laro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV.  as  absolutely  as  Mazarine 
did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means  of  Cond6*B 
great  military  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  more  than  » 
rival  for  Cond6 ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras, 
and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery^  and  ammunition  (a.  p.  1656). 
He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes 
but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  victory,  and  even  lock 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarine,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  coatesL 
Dunkirk,  the  strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  engaged  the  attention  ot 
the  allies  ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliary 
British  force  united  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.  d.  1656). 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  array  to  its  relief ;  Turenne  did  not  decline  au 
engagement;  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  combined  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  victory  \  Dui^ 
kirk  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  to  the  English  according 
to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  ia 
Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to  thp 
success  of  Mazarine's  fiavorite  policy ;  the  procuring  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  uniting 
King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were 
adjusted  by  Mazarine  and  Louis  de  Haro,  in  person,  at  a  conference  ia 
the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of  territory  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inheritance,  which  soon  made  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Mazarine 
died  (a.  d.  1661) ;  and  Louis,  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with 
secret  impatience,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  111.  (a.  o.  1657L 
when  the  diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the  choice  of 
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»  BUcceMor^  Recent  events  had  shown  how  daagerous  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  nouse  >of  Ausliia  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  states, 
and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their  head  some  monarch 
whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
raise  him  above  the  oontiol  of  the  Diet.  But  these  considerations  were 
forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing  circumstances ;  the  presence  of  the 
Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
rania,  required  a  powerful  sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroachments ; 
and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosed) 
His  first  measure  was  to  form  an  slHaiice  with  Poland  and  Denmank 
against  Sweden,  a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of 
Gustavus  Adoiphus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
states. 

We  have  ahready  mentioiied  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Chnaiiua.  She  was  fondly  attached  to  study, 
and  aaeembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  aits.  Her  favorite  pursuits  were,  however,  too 
antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life ;  she  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never  applied  to  a  useful  end.  She 
consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from  any  regard  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own  kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her 
passion  for  study,  with  which  the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The 
Swedish  senate  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their 
sovereign ;  they  pressed  her  to  flsarry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
for  whom  she  had  been  designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  heraelf  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  suc- 
jcessor.  The  states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to 
rewgn  the  crown  to  her  cousin  ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  re^ 
sonable  suspicions  of  her  sincerity,  she  carried  her  design  into  execution, 
end  abdicated  in  favor  of  Chailes  Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a.  d.  1654).  The  remainder  of  Chris- 
tina's life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.^  Designing  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  she  renounced  Ltt^Manism,  and  embraced  the  catholic 
faith  at  Innspruck,  not  because  she  deemed  it  the  pieferable  religion, 
but  because  she  thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  with  whom  she  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her 
want  of  any  valuable  information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered 
her  contemptible  in  Italy ;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where 
she  was  received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  fit  of  jieaiousy,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontainebieau,  and 
almost  in  her  very  presence  (a.  n.  1657).  This  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  <^  nations,  peipetmyted  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
kingdom,  and  a  court  that  piqued  iit^lf  on  refinement,  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  judicial  inquiry ;  but  it  excited  such  universal  detestation, 
that  Christioa  was  forced  to  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy. 
There  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and 
literary  conversaticm,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  ai 
a  capricious  woman,  admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste, 
and  ulking  about  others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  aez  and  conntiy,  Charles 
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X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  declaring  war  against 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  Sigismond  III.  (▲.  o.  1632),  his  son 
Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks  ;  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign  the  places  which  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  seized  in  Prossia ;  but  unfortunately  he  combined 
with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossacks,  and  thus  drove  those  im- 
civilized  tribes  to  a  general  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus 
died  (a.  d.  1648) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  Casimir,  who 
would  gladly  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks,  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  ^  Alexis,  czar 
of  Russia,  took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture  Smolensko 
and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charles  X. 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid,  they  obtained  two  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Casimir 
to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the  Swedes, 
and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw^  confirmed 
the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  of  which  the  burghers 
of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example  ;  while  ihe  chief  powers  of  the 
north  combined  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia,  &e  emperor  of  Grermany,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, did  not  lose  courage.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  to  Fonen, 
subdued  that  and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen. The  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peace,  which  proved  to 
be  only  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exer- 
tions, he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great 
naval  powers ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.  d.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their  pre- 
tensions to  Poland  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva ;  and  the  general  desire  of 
preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  disturbed  by  foreign  wars^ 
induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with  Denmark  and  the  other 
powers. 

Section  II. — History  of  England  under  the  CommanweaUk. 

The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I. ;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Cromwell ;  and  the 
commonwealth  parliament,  as  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of  die  house 
of  commons  was  called,  found  itself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  state  of*  affairs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  new  government,  and  they  were  especially  interest- 
ed to  maintain  the  dominion  that  England  claimed  over  the  former 
country.  The  revolt  of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in 
later  days,  was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people,  rather 
than  rebellion  against  their  joint  sovereign ;  the  partial  successes  of  the 
insurgents  were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase 
« our  kingdom  of  Ireland"  made  every  Englishman  imagine  that  he 
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would  be  robbed  of  some  pottion  of  his  hereditaiy  rights,  were  that 
island  to  establish  its  independence.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  undertaken 
for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  successfully  intrigued  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favorable  to  the  purposes  of 
an  invader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  his  revolted 
Irish  subjects,  ha  disgusted  one  party  without  conciliating  the  other ; 
for  he  gave  both  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity.  He  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the -unfortunate  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  support  of  the  royal  author- 
ity and  the  episcopal  church.  Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  some 
other  protestant  l^euiers  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation 
of  arms  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted 
the  negotiations  with  the  caUiolic  confederates  until  their  aid  was  use- 
less to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of  the  par- 
liament, while  the  confedefates  were  at  the  same  time  incensed  by  the 
intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (a.  d.  1646),  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  .  The  native  Irish  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  pacification,  which  did  not  restore  to  them  lands  of  which 
they  deemed  themselves  unjustly  deprived ;  the  bigoted  catholics  sought 
the  supremacy,  not  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the 
more  moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio, 
to  reject  the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of 
all  authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  officer  of  the  English  parliament,  a  fatal  meas- 
ure, which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  inca- 
pacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde,.  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to  resume  the 
government.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found  the  royal  author- 
ity established  everywhere  except  in  the  towns  which  he  had  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  care  was  to  remedy  this  blun- 
der ;  he  subdued  several  important  garrisons,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss.  (At  this  crisis  Cromwell  landed  ¥rith  an  army  of  enthusias- 
tic soldiers  trained  to  arms,  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  be- 
sieged Drogheda«  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders 
similarly  butchered ;  and  this  cruelty  produced  such  alarm,  that  thence- 
forth every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  surrendered 
at  the  first  sunmions.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions, 
and  epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ;  but 
they  were  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  protestant  royalists  in  Munster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish  al- 
lies, revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  lords  Broghill 
and  Inchiquin,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  were  opened  to  Cromwell's  sickly  troops.    The  Irish  oould 
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no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  proCeetant  eovemor,  Ormofid 
quitted  tlie  country  iii  despair,  and  the  confederates,  hanng  no  longer 
any  bond  of  union,  were  orerpowered  in  detaO.  Cromwell  fVeed  him- 
setf  from  aU  future  opposition,  by  peimitting  the  Irish  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  engage  in  foreign  service.  About  forty  thousand  catholics  went 
on  this  occasion  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined,  he  en-* 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  submitted  to 
terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince. 
He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  banishing  all  malignants, 
excommunicated  persons  fh>m  his  court^-^that  is,  the  royalists  who  had 
perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  family ;  to  pledge 
his  word  that  he  would  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  presbyterian 
ft>rm  of  gDvemment ;  and  promise,  that  in  ail  civil  a^irs,  he  would 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the  paxliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiasti* 
cal  matters  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Charles  did  not  con- 
sent to  these  disgraceful  conditions,  imtil  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  oversow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman,  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  renewed  the  war  in  Scodand,  but  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(a.  d.  1^0). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and  found 
himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance 
of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  En^sh  anny 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  ^e  pailiament  of  England  had 
recalled  fh>m  the  Irish  war,  so  soon  as  the  treaty  between  Clutrles  and 
the  covenanters  was  published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found 
a  formidable  competitor  in  General  Le^e,  the  head  of  the  covenanters. 
The  English  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  post,  at 
Dunbar,  was  blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
that  town.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preach* 
era  in  the  hostile  camp ;  they  pretended  that  a  revelation  had  descended- 
to  them,  promising  a  victory  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the  English,  and 
forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to  quit  his  advan- 
tageous position.  Cromwell  took  advmtage  of  dieir  delusion ;  he  at- 
tacked the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent  from  die  hills,  before 
they  could  fbim  their  lines,  ilnd  in  a  brief  space  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory. Edinburgh  a^d  Leith  wet«  abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  t#  Charles;  it  so  far 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  Mends  of  his 
fhmily.  'Still  the  king  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  when  Cromwdl  crossed  the>  Forth,  he  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  a  hasty 
march^'he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand 
men.  Buf  the  insult  disappointed  his  expectations.;  the  English  roy- 
aUsts^daiiiiied>  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the  covenant ;  the  proi&yteiians 
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were  not  pvepared  to  join  him,  and  both  were  overawed  by  the  militia 
which  the  piurliament  raised  in  the  seyeral  counties.j (At Worcester  the 
king  was  orertaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousand  men  (Sept.  3, 
X6dl).  The  place  was  attacked  6n  all  sides :  Charles,  after  giving 
many  proofs  of  personal  valor,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought 
safety  in  fiight ;  the  Scots  were  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  diDUMHSd  in  number,  were  sc^d  as  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Charles  vrandered  about  for  forty-five  days  in  various  disguises 
and  amid  the  greatest  dangers :  more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted 
with  his  secret^  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully,  and  he  finally  escaped 
to  France*  In  Scotland  the  presbyteiian  clergy,  formerly  all-power- 
M,  found  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  the  English  army.  Their 
assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  their  persons 
were  paraded  through  the  town  in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
The  increase  of  ^e  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation ;  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  religion,  and  afterward  the  alliance  between  the  Stuart 
family  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented  a  rupture.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office 
of  stadtholder ;  and  this  advance  toward  a  purely  republican  constitu- 
tion induced  the  English  parliament  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Hol- 
land* Their  ambassador,  however,  met  but  an  indifferent  reception  at 
the  Hague,*  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open 
hostilities. 

The  English  pailiament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Namgatum^ 
which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels ;  and  the  prohibition 
was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manufacture. 
This,  though  i^parently  general,  particulariy  affected  the  Dutch,  whose 
commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carrying  trade,  their  own  countiy 
producing  but  few  commodities.  The  war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  naval  etiquette :  the  English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels 
in  the  British  seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  English  ships-of-war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the 
commander  of  die  British  fleet,  in  Dover  road.»  Conscious  of  his  supe- 
rior force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  an- 
swered the  demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen 
ships,  he  immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and  being  reinforced 
during  the  battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not  a  very 
nduable  victory.    A  tierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the  two  repub- 

*'Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  was  a  stem  republican,  and  a 
hatif  hty  man.  He  had  the  presnmption  to  take  precedency  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  in  a  paUlc  widUc.  The  prince^palatfne,  happening 
to  be  present,  struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and  bade  him  respect  the  son  and 
brother  of  his  king,'  St.  John  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  refusing  to  reco^ise 
either  the  king  or  the  dnke  of  York ;  but  the  populace,  compassionating  fhllen 
royalty,  took  part  inth  the  prince,  and  forced  the  stem  republican  to  seek  refhge 
in  his  lodgings. 
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lies ;  it  was,  on  the  whole,  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch,  though  they 
were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals  as  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  three 
days  (a.  d.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and  the  HoUanders  were  forced 
to  beg  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
solved the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parliament  became 
jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by  disbanding 
a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a  name  could  fairly 
be  given  to  a  minority  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  lost  its  sole 
strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining  the 
power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  circumstances ;  it  would  not 
dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.* 
An  angry  remonstrance  from  the  army  was.  rejected,  and  the  soldiers 
reproved  for  interfering  in  public  affairs^  This  brought  afiairs  to  a  cri- 
sis :  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  mem- 
bers with  military  force,  locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pockety 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of  state  was 
similarly  dismissed,  and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulers, 
that  addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  courage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but 
Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  allow  Uiem 
their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more  extended  franchise ; 
he  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
dominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  form 
a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary  body  was  named  the  Barebones 
parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members,  named  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  affectation  of  superior 
sanctity.  Cromwell,  finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had 
been  expected,  contrived,  by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote 
for  an  inunediate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers. 

{A.  new  constitution  .was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was 
granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  executive  to  the 
protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1653, 
Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protectojr.  On  the  3d  of  the  fol- 
lowing September,  tb^e  new  parliament  assembled,  but  though  the 
strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  election  had  been  de- 
vised to  exclude  all  but  partisans  of  the  government,  the  protector's  au- 
thority was  menaced  on  the  very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved, 
by  a  majority,  of  five,  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution 
to  a  select  com'mittee,.  CromweU  first  excluded  half  the  members  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that 
the  house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  continued  refractory,  he  dissolved 

*  Ludlow  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  parliament  was  about  to 
dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  nation  a  free  general  election  on  a  reformed  plan, 
when  Cromwell  Interfered.  Such  a  project,  indeed,  was  discussed^  but  there  ap- 
pear no  proofs  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into  execution. 
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tibe  parliament  before  it  bad  eat  the  live  moaA$  le^ttired  by  the  coQati< 
tution,  which  he  had  hiineelf  framed  aad  sworn  to  support. 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  Cromwell  and  the  major-generals  that  ruled  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of  the  gov^ 
emment  were  returned,  that  Cromwell  posted  soldiers  at  the  door  to 
exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  granted  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved  sufpciently  subservient, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1656,  it  gratified  CromwelFs  secret  am- 
bition, by  offering  him  the  title  of  king,  But  Fleetwood,  the  protec- 
tor's son-in-law,  and  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  the 
entire  plan  by  joining  the  republicans  in  the  army»  and  procuring  a  pe- 
tition from  the  ofiicers  against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  disregard.*  Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  ob- 
ject at  the  moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  protectorate  for  life,  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  suc- 
cessor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs,  Crom- 
well resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war,  but  was  at  first  undecided 
whether  he  should  attack  France  or  Spain  ^t  Mazarine's  cunning  de- 
cided the  question ;  he  conciliated  the  protector  by  banishing  the  Eng- 
lish princes  from  France^  and  thus  obtained'  auxiliaries  at  a  critical 
moment,  whose  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Dunkirk. «  Two  formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in  England ; 
one,  under  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  other,  intrusted  to  admirals  Penn  and  Yenables,  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  (^  To  justify  hostilities,  Croi&wcU  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador ,^that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition, 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The  ambassador 
replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master's  two  eyess  indeed,  neither 
demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonable,  j  The  Spanish  In- 
quisition certainly  exercised  an  unjust  tyranny  toward  protestants,  but 
Cromwell  did  not  treat  the  Ihsh  catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and 
when  England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the 
navigation  act,,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  fre^ 
tirade  from  '  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made, 
biought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity  he 
had  fi)deited. 

i"  Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and  having  €»st  anchor  be- 
fore the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  injuries- 
which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  commerce.  Repair- 
ing thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  hi/s  piratical  sub* 

*  '<  Ceitain  personB,"  said  the  petition,  "  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  natfotf 
to  the  old  fltote  of  slavery,  and  urge  the  protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wish" 
ing  by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We,  therefore,  petition  the  parliament  to  oppose 
■such  intrigues,  and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
our  lives." 

t  **  In  order  to  maintain  himself,  he,  in  common  with  Lambert,  and  some  of  the 
eonncil,  wishes  for  wmr,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to 
raise  it  against  France  or  Spaia.''-^JtMorl  of^  Frmck  jSwbaaadfir^  Jpril  ftO, 
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j'ects  fh>m  further  3«predati<m«  on  the  English.  Failing  to  obtain  aisi- 
ilar  satisfaction  at  Tunis,  he  battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artiUery^ 
and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbov.  His  fame  spread  through  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance^. 
Penn  and  Venables  attempted  to  take  Hispaoiola,  then  considered  the 
most  valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  effort,  they 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  domin- 
ions of  England,  Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  two  admirals,  that  on  their  return,  he  committed  them  to 
^e  Tower.  The  English,  through  the  entire  war,  maintained  their 
supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of  the  galleons,  iaden  with  the  precious- 
metals  from  South  America,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet 
burned  by  the  heroic  Blake  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz* 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret  dis* 
satisfaction  pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly  assailed  the  - 
protector,  both  in  verse  and  prose  .f     Public  attention  was  roused  by 
the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  January,  1 658  ;  the  house, 
of  commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the  government,  by  admitting  the 
members  who  had  been  previously  excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and^ 
still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house^ 
After  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the> 
parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous 
experiment  of  governing  alone.     But  he  encountered  violent  opposition^ 
even  in  bis  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  keenly  re- 
proached him  on  her  dying  bed^  and  the  father,  who  loved  her  fondly^ 
felt  his  gnrief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  consciencor     A 
pamphlet  was  pubhshed,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriot^ 
ism  ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  smiled  again.     He  lived  in  continuaL 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive  nights  in^- 
the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues, 
contrived,  by  which  he  might  escape  on  the  least  alarm;     In  such  a. 
condition,  his  death  must  be  considered  a  happy  release  ;  it  took  place; 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658»  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at 
Worcester  and  Dunbar.     He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything  bot 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  ruler.} 

*  April  2]8t,  1657.--''  This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  this  gallftBt  naval' 
commander,  who  died  in  his  way  home.  He  was,  by  principle,  an  iaflezihle  re-^ 
publican,  and  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  induced  him  to  serve 
under  the  usurper.  Though  he  was  above  forty-four  years  of  age  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  military  service,  and  fiAy-one  before  he  acted  in  the  navy,  he  raised^ 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any 
former  period.  Cromwell,  fuUy  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  pompoua. 
^neral  at  the  public  expense ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  tea* 
tiffiony  to  his  valor,  generosity,  and  public  spirit." — Dr.  Johnaon^s  Life  of  Blak*, 

t  Sa^ical  poems  were  published,  in  one  of  which  is  the  foUowkig  passage : — 

*'  A  pioiacior !  wliat*M  that?    '  lis  «  stately  thin; 
Ttiat  confesxeA  himseir  but  tli«  ape  of  a  xiog  ; 
A  tragicHi  t'Baar,  the  actor  a  clown. 
Or  a  brasa  fai  thing,  mamped  with  a  kind  of  a  crown." 

t  Gvelyn  says,  **  This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  one 
howled  bot  the  dogs,  with  which  t|ke  soldiers  made  sport,  amid  barbarous  noise^ 
parading  through  the  streets,  drinking  and  smoking/'    Ludlow  adds,  <<  The  Ibllx 
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Riehard  Cromwen  had  hitiieTto  lired  a  thoughtless  and  rather  eif- 
trayagant  life,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  ackndwiedged  as  proi^  - 
tector  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  (  He  had,  however, 
aeon  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minority  in  parliament, 
while  still  greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the  discontent  of  th^ 
army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  protector  and  the  parlia- 
ment.*! The  officers  urged  Richard  to  dissolre  the  refractory  conf- 
mons,  and  when  he  had  taken  this  imprudent  step,  seized  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands.     Having  deliberated  on  several  proj*  - 
ects,  the  military  junta  came  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  the^ 
Long  parliament.     About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but 
those  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  delibenr-- 
tions  of  the  rest  were  fettered,  by  what  was  called  "  an  humble  petition 
and  address  from  the  officers  to  Uie  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England."     Richard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  protectorate, 
and  the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at  whose 
head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.     In  the  contests  that 
followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  officers,  the  nation 
generally  took  no  interest.^    It  was  a  period  of  complete  anarchy ;  prin- 
ciple was  forgotten,  every  one  was  guided  by  his  caprice,  or  by  some^ 
Sroepect  of  private  advantage.     All  true  friends  of  their  country  were- 
eartily  tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had 
00  completely  yanished,  that  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  pro- 
tector, or  expected  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  could  be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth*    hr 
this  state  of  affairs,  George  Monk,  afterward  duke  of  Albemarle,  re-- 
aolved  to  act  a  decided  part.     He  had  been  intrusted  by  CromwelB^ 
with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  army :  thought 
suspected  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cau8e,t  he  continued  to 
hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard.     On  the 
abdication  of  the  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support  the  former,  because 
the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  was  dear  to  his  heart.    ThiS' 
declaration  gave  so  much  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers^ 
that  Fleetwood  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  pariiament  to  assemble ;. 
and  the  Rump  parliament,  as  the  house  of  commons  so  often  mutilated 
was  ignominiously  termed,  met  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  tho^ 
soldiers,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  by  military 
yiolence.     The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  haif 

and  profusion  (of  the  lying  in  state)  so  far  provoked  the  people,  that  they  threw 
«  dirt  in  the  night  on  his  escutcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somer- 
act  house.'' 

*  Richard  derided  the  fanatical  pretensions  of  his  father's  officers ;  when  a  re- 
monstrance was  made  afminst  his  granting  commissions  to  ''the  ungodly,"  he  re- 
plied, "  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach,  and  yet  I  will 
tmst  him  bdTore  ye  all."  ''  These  imprudent,  as  well  as  frreligioas  wards,**  says 
Ludlow,  <<  so  clearly  disooveriog  the  frame  and  temper  of  his  mind^  were  soon 
published  in  the  army  and  city  of  London,  to  his  great  prejudice." 
t  Cromwell  once  wrote  to  him,  <*  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in  Scotland, 
-  m  certain  cunning  fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a  scheme  for  restorin^^ 
Charles  Stnart;  endeavor  to  eateh  hii&y  and  tead  hin  hither.** 
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naguaed ;  tbe  members  end  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approre  were 
xemoved ;  Desboiough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert.  Fleetwood 
was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
commenced  his  march  toward  Ijondon ;  he  was  receiyed  everywheie 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in  all  the  towns  on  his  load  the  people 
rang  the  belb,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a 
free  parliament.  Lambert's  army  melted  away  as  he  adr^ced ;  but 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alamu  that  the  speaker  wrote  to 
Monk  to  hasten  his  march*  On  the  6th  of  February  he  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  first  excited  some  suspicions  of  his  real  designs  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  obth  of  abjuration  against  the  Stuarts,  The  paiha- 
ment  tried  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him 
to  arrest  some  members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  tlot  no 
taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed 
this  disagreeable  duty ;  but  immediately  after  reconciled  himself  to  die 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  demanding  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament and  a  new  election.  While  this  letter  was  fiercely  debated. 
Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant  majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  parliament  concluded  its  sittings,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  house  of  commons  met  on  the 
^th  of  April.  In  the  interval,  Lambert  made  a  desperate  effort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and 
vigor  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  u|^er  and  lower  house, 
met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  preponderance  that 
the  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was,  whether  Chaiies  II.  should 
be  restored  with  or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  unfor- 
tonately  chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
terms,  the  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbeiing 
feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  thirtiedi 
year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London,  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  menoJ^ers  of  parliament,  .the  clergy,  the  civic  authorities,  and  about 
twenty  thousand  persons  on  foot  or  horsebacks  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated  with  tapestiy,  the  bells  rang 
in  ev^iy  church,  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  monarch, 
0Q  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tamnlt 
of  universal  joy,  "  Where  then  are  my  enemies  ?'' 

Section  III.— jEC^^ary  of  England^  from  (he  RuUrationto  tkt  Bjeochtiiom; 

and  itist  ytht  Power  of  Louis  XIV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
popular,  and  his  subjects  happy,  as  Charles  IL ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures  promised  well ;  a  few 
•of  the  vegicides  and  their  adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  ihe  act 
of  indemnity,  and  executed  ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  many  of  them  received  into  favor.  Ecclesias- 
tical afiairs,  howereCi  began  to  disturb  the  hannony  of  the  aattoDy  when 
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a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  in  which  the  epie^opal  and  Toyaliil 
partf  had  a  trinrnphant  majority.  An"  act  was  passed,  requiring  thai 
every  clergymen  should  possess  episcopal  ordination|  declare  his  assent 
to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the 
right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  rejected  these  conditions,  and  resign- 
ed their  benefices,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clergymen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigor;  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non-conformist  ministeT 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his  sub- 
jects hoped  that  he  would  make  a  protestant  princess  his  queen,  and 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further  to 
diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and  impelicici 
undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  ihtf 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  America^ ' 
especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  Charles,  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  named  the  state  of  New  York.  Holland  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  the  Louvestein,  or  violent  republican  party;  its  head,  the 
celebrated  John  de  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed 
almost  dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some  efibrt 
to  restore  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  entered* 
into  close  alliartce  with  France^  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that 
he  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources  ;  he  fitted  out  a  poweriW  fleet ; 
the  English  exerted  themselves  with  equal  diligence,  and  a  furions 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.  d.  1665).  Vic- 
tory declared  in  favor  of  the  English  ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
^hips  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
fhllen  had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  the  oversight  or  cowardice 
<lf  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  created  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
by  his  brother. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citisens  ef 
London  in  the  course  of  a  year.  De  Witt,  in  the  meantime,  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  ;  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent 
out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  that  which  had  been  defeated.  Bm 
the  English  *still  maintained  their  wonted  superiority ;  and  the  Dutdi, 
disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  murmur  against  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely  had  the  plague  ceased,  when 
London  was  subjected  to  a  second  calamity  4  a  dreadful  fire,  which 
raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including 
thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the 
severity  with  which  the  non-conformists  were  treated  in  England  and 
Scotland;  about  two  thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  had  recourse  to  anns,  and  renewed  the  covenant, 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  forces,  and  their  inMurreetioa 
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punished  with  iBinoiseleM  cruelty.  One  of  the  first  stipulations  made 
with  Charles  on  his  accession  was,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  grants 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  his  followers  in  Ireland.  But  as  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachment  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  compen- 
fl^on  should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  best 
arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
•e.fiected  by  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  though  many  of  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed  complained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to 
tfanquillity.  It  was  fast  recovering  its  prosperity,  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable  distress,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.*  While  these  circumstances 
embarrassed  the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent  out 
a  new  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  reduced  Sheemess,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
for  several  week  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  (a.  d.  1667).  The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  discontent,  of  the  English  nation ;  it  was  felt  that 
the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  left  the  king« 
dom  exposed  to  insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite  general 
alarm  ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affections  of  his  people  ;  the 
splendor  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  factions 
lords  of  France  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Lonis  claimed  the  Spanish  Ne^erlands  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
4>f  Philip  by  his.  first  marriage,  asserting  that  females  could  iimeiit 
SMSOording  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have 
precedence  of  her  infant  brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage. 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  queen*regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman, 
entirely  governed  by  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithardi 
who  was  more  anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy .f  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for  resistaace. 
The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately  ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of 
'Considerable  strength,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis 
.secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrisoning  them  with  his  best  troops. 
The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontiers 
exposed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbor ;  they  received  succor  from  an 

•  *  The  discussion  of  this  act,  in  the  house  of  lords,  gave  rise  to  some  singalar 
<debatc8.  It  was  secretly  opposed  by  the  king,  who  felt  its  obvions  impolicy  ,*  it 
was  urged  forward  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hoped  to  force  him- 
self into  power  by  means  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  commons  declared  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  "  n  nuisance."  The  lords  rejected  a  term  so  revolting 
to  common  sense,  and  substituted  "  a  grievance."  The  duke  of  Buckingham  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  obnoxious  phrase ;  another  noble  lord  moved  that  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  "  a  felony,"  or  a  "  preemunire :"  a  third, 
with  more  wit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be  accounted 
**  adultery." 

t  His  arrogance  and  ignorance  were  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  nobleman  who 
had  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect.  <<  You  ought,"  said  he, "  to  revere  the 
nan  who  has  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and  your  queen  at  his  feet." 
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.QD0Xcepted  quarter.    C^ui1#b  II.,  ekh»x  jmIoob  of  Loilis^  ov  eagelr  to 

juxiuire  popularity,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  between  £ngland 
and  Holland  (a.  d.  1668);  and  Sweden  aoon  after  concarred  in  the 
treaty.  Louie  found  it  neceeaary  to  stop  short  in  his  career ;  he  made 
peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,  whioh, 
however,  were  not  sufficient  to  console  hiin  for  the  brilliant  prospects 

.he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification ; 
the  Turks  one  more  became  formidable,  under  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  conclude  peace 
on  terras  highly  favorable  to  their  interests ;  and  they  wrested  the  im- 
portant island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his  reveago 

against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  £nglai\d.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles,  whose 
jcourt  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Charles 

jihould  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,,  in  return  for  which  he 

.^should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  propagate  the 
catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  announce  his  conversion 
to  that  religion.  France  and  England  commenced  the  war  by  atro- 
ciously outraging  the  laws  of  nations ;  Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a 

j>retext,  seized  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  captors 
of  a  rich  Dutch  fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  recent  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ; 
at  sea  they  maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  boss 

.  down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Utrechti 

.  and  had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsteidam.  Ths 
Dutch  populace  vente4  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  pensionary,  to 
whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.    John  de  Witt  and 

.  Jiis  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  could  be  brought  to 
trial,  a  furious  mob  burst  into  their  pris<m  and  tore  them  to  pieces^ 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder ; 
his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch /( they  resolvedi 
that  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful  terms,  they  woula  abandon  their 

.  country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish 

their  republic  in  southern  Asia.?      Louis  soon  found  the  results  of  this 

determined  spirit ;  the  emperor,  thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the 

Dutch,  and  many  of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example. 

Indecisive  engagements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne 

by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  intercepted  the  communication  between 

France  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  Louis  was 

compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.     A  more 

important  change  was  the  secession  of  England ;  Charles,  distressed 

for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 

progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with  Holland  on  very 

equitable  conditions  (a.  d.  1674).      He  then  offered  his  mediation  to 

the  contending  powers. 

*  Several  efforts  were  made  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  he  sternly  re- 
fected them.  When  told  that  the  ruin  of  his  country  was  inevitable,  he  repliedj 
"  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see  the  ruin  of  my  country ; 
and  that  is,  to  die  dispfoting  the  last  ditch.** 
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LcNBS  tuprised  all  Einope  by  Ae  magmtode  of  Us  efforts,  Init  Ae]r 
did  not  pTodnce  any  oonespoiiding  restdt ;  and  the  desolation  of  die 
Palatinate  by  Marshal  Tarenne<  excited  such  general  indignation,  that 
Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  its 
sovereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  war  was  maintained 
with  great  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns  ^  it  was  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis,  in  the  year 
16T7,  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  English  parliament  addressed  the 
king  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Holland. 
Charles,  however,  had  sold  his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his 
pension  to  promote  either  the  honor  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
he  tried  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
doke  of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Louis  continued 
his  victorious  career  uninterrupted  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.  d. 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighboring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival,  long 
regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  court  to  establish  the 
Romish  religion  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  Eng- 
land, and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led  them  to  become  the 
dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.^  Just  as  the  account  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  covenanters  iiT  Scotland  excited  most  alarm  and  indig- 
nation, the  three  kingdoms  were  roused  to  sudden  phrensy  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  popish  plot.  ^  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Oates, 
fttamed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  im- 
probable, confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the 
notion,  and  it  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men, 
anxious  to  obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely 
the  credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re-es- 
taMiahment  of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was  formed  by 
the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  catholics,  aware  of  the  king's  secret 
attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open 

Siofession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
ritish  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see,* and  several  enthusiastic  phrases  in 
their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted  into  confirmation  of  a  plan 
formed  to  accelerate  such  a  consummation.*  The  inexplicable  murder 
of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate  who  had  taken 
Gates's  depositions,  completed  the  delusion  :  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was 
mminal.  Several  catholics  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidence  against 
them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods,  but,  in  the  phrensy  of  the 
moment,  every  absurdity  received  credence ;  they  were  condemned  and 
executed.  The  parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding 
from  both  houses  all  who  would  not  swear  that  **  the  sacrifice  of  the 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  letters  of  the  first  victim  to  the  national 
delusion,  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  Drydea  has  well  de» 
tfcribed  the  plot  in  a  single  line  : — 

"  SooM  traUi  there  wu,  bat  dashed  mad  brewed  iviih  lies." 
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mdMB  WMB  iamoMe  and  idoUtrouB,**  and  it  was  witii  great  dHBctlHjr 
tkat  an  exceptum  waa  made  in  favor  of  the  king's  brodier,  the  dnke  of 
York.  H^he  corenanters  in  Scotland  were  driven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  Severities  of  the  royal  government,  that  theymnrdered  Archbish- 
op Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  suspected  of  fa- 
voring the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished  with  remorseless 
cruelty.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  during  this  taibnlent  period, 
Ireland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  popish  plot,  continued  perfectly 
tranquil.  Still  its  name  was  dragged  into  the  controversy,  and  it  lent 
a  title  to  a  party.  The  suppotters  of  the  court  were  named  tones, 
from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name,  harassed  the  Crpmwelli- 
an  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  denominated  whigs, 
tfao  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanter^(A.  d.  1681). 
/  'A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  pdssed  the  com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  lords ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  when 
the  violence  of  his  adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  dissolve  the  partiament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at 
Oxford.  This  second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

/^  Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  vigorously  enforcing  the 
act  of  uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  tibe  same  time  chose 
Bome  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.Jf'  0y  these  means  the- 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance'  were  revived,  and 
the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
sihonkl  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.     He  next 
assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  ;  the  spies,  the  inform- 
ers, and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  popular  party 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  enlisted  against 
their  former  patrons,  and  gave  their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as 
freely  as  they  had  done  to  another.     The  spirit  of  independence  stiO 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy' 
legal  pretexts,  the  capital  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power 
of  the  corporation  virtually  transferred  to  the  king.     The  popular  lead- 
ers, not  disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;  they  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  party  :   Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader,, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed ;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  the  most 
sympathy  were  the  popular  Lord  Russell  and  the  virtuous  Algernon 
Sydney.?  :The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
councils,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  his  brother's  violence  and 
bigotry  ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government,. 
and  the  adoption  of  popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.  d. 
1685),  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  \  It  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the  violent  catholics  attached  to, the  duke  of  York  perpetrated 
the  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 
(While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
wWe  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.     Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  scope  to* 
gratify  his  ambition ;  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers  on  ^e  most 
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f^voloiis  pretencei,  wbil«  Spain  and  Hi^aild  were  too  weak,  and  ik»- 
Gennanic  empire  too  much  Jiaraased  by  other,  enemiea,  to  cheek  his' 
progress.  •  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subject^ ,  provoked  a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed 
by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
he  called  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  f  While  these 
allies  were  ravaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammeid  IV.  was  preparing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever 
sent  against  Christendom.  Lioopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  close  alUance  with  the  cele* 
brated  John  Sobieaki,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  conmianded  the  imperialists,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  thp  invaders  ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Vienna.r  During  several  weeks  the  city  was  vigorously 
defended,  but,  at  lengui,  its  fortifications  crumbled  imder  the  heavy  fii^ 
•of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the  final  as- 
sault was  expected  every  moment  (a.  d.  1683).  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  when  the 
hanners  of  John  Sobieaki,  approaching  to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  the 
hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
«torm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now  revived,  and 
;the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated  ;  the  assailants  were  repelled ; 
a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  fled  in  such  confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artilleiy, 
baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohammed 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triuipph,  recovered  possession 
of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  as  their 
merits.    I 

Louis  XI v.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard  of 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a  Chris- 
tian prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the  invasion 
of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valor  crushed  the 
Mohanunedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  thus 
provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  support,  and  a  hasty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power  was  steadily 
increased  at  the  same  time  ;  he  humbled  the  Algerines,  compelled  the 
republic  of  Genoa  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the 
resentment  of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  of  fero- 
cious bigotry,  at  the  moment  )vhen  all  its  strength  was  required  to  re- 
sist justly -provoked  hostility.;  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to 
be  perpetual ;  Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous 
Colbert,  revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by. issuing  an  edict,  authorizing 
Huguenot  children,  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  change  iheir  religion 
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without  the  C4m8ent  of  their  parents ;  this  peraicions  law  inUodiioiA 
dissension  into  the  bosom  of  families  ;  children  were  enticed  to  ingra^ 
Itude  and  disobedience  hy  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappers  who  over- 
spread the  country.  The  parents  were  next  persecuted^;  they  were 
^excluded  from  all  public  employments  and  the  incorporations  of  the 
trades.  Bribes  were  offered  on  the  one  hand,  punishments  were  men* 
aced  on  the  other ;  apostacy  was  assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment 
of  conversions  became  a  heavy  charge  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  bmial 
and  licentious  soldier}'  was  let  loose  on  the  hapless  protestants ;  dra- 
goons were  sent  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
^eir  last  security,  was  formally  revoked.  ^  Exposed  to  all  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  car- 
ried into  lands  hostile  to  France, 'their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelli- 
gence, their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance. 
The  accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Hiigji^i^o^  ^ 
(England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France, 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a  general 
war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Louis ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined  it  as  princi- 
pals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterward  gained :  and  a 
sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy. 

t  James  II.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
harles ;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises,  which  procured 
him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open  adhesion  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  regal  di|^ 
nity.     But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits  who  lamented  his  ac- 
cession, and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  nata- 
xal  son  of  Charles  II.,  to  assert  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  own 
consequent  claim  to  the  throne.;  Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man; 
he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  aW  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
prepared  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.     Ar- 
gyle,  who  was  the  first,  readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon 
found  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed. 
Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.    In  the  meantime,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.     Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he  received, 
e  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgewater.     But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

James  II.  induced  the  imhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
mean  supplication  for  life,*  and  then  informed  him  that  his  offence  was 

**  Monmoath  displayed  great  finaness  and  intrepidity  on  the  tcaffold.    The  eze- 
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490  gTMl  to  be  pardoned.  fThe  craehies  exercised  cm  all  anroected  oi 
banng  akaied  in  the  insurrection,  by  the  inhnman  Colonel  Kirke,  and 
tile  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffries,  were  shocking  to  human  nature  ; 
thejr  spread  general  consternation  through  the  western  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  excited  a  spirit  of  secret  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
king.  ^  £ncouraged  by  his  success,  James  resolved  to  dispense  with 
ihe  test  acts,  by  which  catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  ser- 
-nce,  and,  finding  the  parliament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved 
that  body.     Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispens- 
ing power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  the  king, 
fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  catholic  lords 
and  gentlemen.     The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
earl  of  TyrconneU,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Romish  church ;  many 
ef  the  catholics,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  estates,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous  protestants 
•ought  refuge  in  England.     Their  representations,  and  the  tales  of  hor- 
ror related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation  with  a  general 
hatred  of  popery ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing 
unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his  chief  security  by  quar- 
relling with  the  church.     He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  universities  to  catholics  ;  more  opposition  was  offered  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  king  persevered,  and  a  catholic,  named 
Pariier,  was  installed  into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had  as 
y«t  been  formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  believed  that  Mary  of  Mode- 
na,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his 
former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  by  Anne 
Hyde,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  protestant  religion  against  the 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.';  she  was  less  popular  in  England 
tlum  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  prot* 
estant  dissenters,  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  presbyterian  principles.  She  was^ 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  protestant  successor  to 
the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  princess  Anne,  aflerward  queen,  had  be^n  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  the  Anglican  church  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  either  cfied  in  their  infancy,  or  were  still-bom. 
She  was  the  favorite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  affection,  until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen 

eatioiier,  tonched  with  pity,  or  respect  for  the  victim's  noble  bearing,  struck  him 
three  times  withoat  effect,  and  then  threw  aside  the  axe,  declaring  he  was  unable 
to  perform  Ida  office.  The  sheriff  compelled  him  to  renew  his  efforts^  and  the- 
head  of  the  unhappy  duke  was  at  length  severed  ttom  his  body. 
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appeared  likely  to  give  an  lieir  to  the  throne,  and  ha  hiaiaalf  bei 
iarolved  in  a  contest  with  the  church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  Telieve  the  catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  labored,  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  themselTOS 
must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  obtain  the 
support  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  protestant  dissenters,  in  the  new 
course  of  policy  which  he  meditated|fjames  published  a  new  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  suspending  all  the*  penal  laws  against  every  species 
of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  it  to  be 
read  in  churches.  The  legality  of  such  a  command  was  questioned  by 
the  prelates,  for  though  royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  churches 
with  their  tenction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and  in 
fiict,  such  an  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  un- 
xsonstitutional  by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaratiaii 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
laws  against  non-conformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  \of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's 
carders  might  have  been  obeyed :  but  it  was  unwise  to  call  upon  the 
^English  prelates  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  churches 
that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was 
also  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  dissenters,  far  from 
being  grateful  for  the  king's  favor,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with 
auspicion,  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  popery. 

f  Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancrofl  the 
primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  their  reasons  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  When  this  document  was  presented 
•to  James,  he  was  so  violently  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to 
be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as 
they  all  refused  to  find  bail,  they  were  commiued  to  the  Tower. 
•'  At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ab- 
ir^nce  of  the  archbishop,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in  virtue 
of  his  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  report 
•that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  de- 
tect the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated ;  and  though 
&e  queen^s  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the 
story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  received  with 
equal  credulity  in  England  and  Holland.  James  at  first  paid  no  regard 
to  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughter's  chapel 
at  the  Hague,  he  remonstrated  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  but  was 
forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that  their  falla- 
ciousness was  transparent. 

As  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  head  of  the  English  church,  it  was  impossible  to  av<Md 
Bome  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion  at  variance  with 
tbat  of  the  establi^anent ;  and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured 
for  a  season,  the  members  of  a  protestant  estaUiahment  naturally  slmiidL 
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horn  the  pio^iect  of  being  governed  by  a  eontinued  enccession  of  Ro»- 
mish  sovereigns.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  forced  men  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  position  of  the  church*  and  the  country, 
especially  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  church 
were  persecuted  by  its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
proper  prinleges  of  the  established  religion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weak- 
ness in  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country,  t  There  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  trial  which  excited  such  interest  as  that  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  king. 
The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the 
question  between  prerogative  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  deba- 
ted. The  trial  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider  their  verdict.  They  re- 
mained together  in  close  consultation  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle : 
great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  for 
it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they  pro- 
nounced the  acquittal  of  the  prelates  .i 

'*  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl  of  Clareiv- 
don,  who  was  present, ''  there  was  a  wonderful  shout,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." — ^^  The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  ac- 
clamations were,"  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses,  **  a  rebellion  in 
noise,  though  not  in  intention."  From  London  the  tumultuous  sounda 
of  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a  well-known  expression 
of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even  among  the  soldiers 
in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  was  told  by  his  general,  Lord  Faver- 
sham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  he  replied,  *'  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Bonfires  were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  towns,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behavior,  yet  the  grand  jary  would  not  find 
bills  against  them,  though  they  were  sent  out  no  less  than  three  times. 
It  is  stated  further,  that  the  churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that 
forenoon  with  multitudes^  eager  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  Grod  fcnr 
this  great  deUverance.  **  O  what  a  sight  was  that,"  says  Nichols,  "  to 
behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  so  great  a  blessing,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstacy  of 
joy,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every 
window  and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  bells  throughout  all 
the  city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance." 
V,  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was  first  formed.  In 
.order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  this  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  became  the  great  turning  point  of  European  policy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  £nglan4»  ^  From  the  time  of  the  restoration^  a  party,  consisting' 
of  a  few  nobles  and  a  very  large  body  of  country  gentlemeni  labored  to 
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intr6duce  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  old  comsaonwealth'as  com 
sisted  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiasticaJ  prir- 
ileges  of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puritanicai, 
and  afterward  the  whig  party ;  they  were  animated  by  a  perfect  horror 
of  popery,  or  of  an3rthing  which  seemed  approaching  to  it,  but  they  were 
more  favorable  to  the  protestant  non-conformists  tib^n  to  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  support  of  the  protestant 
dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  popery,  the  English  people  of  that  day 
had  little  community  of  feeling  with  the  whig  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  presbyteries  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when 
the  most  innocent  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  had  alienated 
the  lower  orders,  and  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whigs  for  a 
time  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  had  filled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  against  this  delusion  had  re- 
duced the  party  to  more  than  its  former  weakness,  and  it  had  found 
little  support  out  of  doors  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  James 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  religion. 
Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular  favor  enjoyed  by  the 
whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of 
their  loud  professions  of  patriotism,  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. Some  took  money  from  Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a 
few  from  both  governments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  themselves  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  court 
party.  The  more  ardent*whigs  had  raised  a  rebellion  against  James,  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which  that 
rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their  power  as 
a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  he  not  taken 
measures  which  constrained  a  coalition  between  them  and  their  rivals, 
he  might  have  continued  to  despise  the  English  whigs  with  impunity. 
Matters  were  very  different  in  Scotland :  presbyterianism  was  there 
the  favored  religion  of  the  nation,  and  prelacy  was  scarcely  less  hated 
than  popery.  So  far  as  the  important  question  of  church  government 
was  concerned,  the  Scotch  were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James 
and  his  court  made  little  account  of  Scotland  ;  they  had  taken  no  warn- 
ing from  l^e  fate  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish 
armyi    -iff 

(  A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of  prelatistSy 
cavaliers,  or  tories  ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  the 
entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen^ 
and  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  population^ 
so  far  as  the  latter*  were  capable  of  forming  any  opinion,  or  selecting  a 
party.,/  v Their  great  principle  of  union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  sn^ 
premacy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  thai 
sovereign  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  that  church :  their  rallying  cry  was 
^  church  and  king,"  in  which  church  came  first  not  only  in  name  but  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession,  the  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had  long  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
wUl  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as  sinful ;  but  when  the 
mxmarch  began  to  exercise  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  chnrdi,  in  a 
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«|nnt  of  direct  hostilily  to  the  prtBciples  on  wfakh  the  church  had  been 
established,  they  foand  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  whidi  eveiy 
day  became  more  embarrassing  J  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis 
of  their  loyalty  ;  it  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaratioiL 
of  war  by  the  monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measures 
for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
so  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old  adversaries  the  whigs ; 
hence  the  first  movements  of  the  tories  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which 
they  looked  was  that  the  priuce  might  act  as  mediator  between  the 
king,  the  church,  and  the  nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  connexion  between  the  position  of  the 
king  of  En^and  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  /  At  this 
period  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  excited  universal  dis-  c. 
trust,  and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether 
covert  or  avowed,  to  the  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  his  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining  in 
this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  who 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch,  stripped  of  his  terri- 
tory of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further  injuries.  Holland  was  stifl 
more  deeply  interested  in  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance : 
Louis  had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independence, 
and  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of 
England,  the  Dutch  would  in  all  probability  have  become  subjects  of 
France.  The  combination  of  parties  by  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England,  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  concil- 
iatory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and  churchmen. 
William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  crisis.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.  {^  The  states  of  Holland  immediately 
placed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  William ;  he  set  sail 
with  a  powerful  armament,  and  on  the  dth  of  November,  1688,  landed 
safely  at  Torbay. 

;  The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the  landing  of 
William  was  almost  ludicrous.  At  first  he  was  joiued  by  so  few  par- 
tisans, that  he  began  to  think  of  returning ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  the  favor- 
ite officers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebted  to  him  for  rank 
and  fortune,  even  his  favorite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  de- 
fection— while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his 
army,  and  after  a  brief  deiay  in  London,  fled  to  France.^  It  is  unforta- 
natdy  true  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonorable 
•itifices  to  teirify  the  unfortunate  monarchy  and  induce  him  to  seek  safo*- 
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ty  in  flighl  (but  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of 
id>andoning  his  kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  the  complicated  embarrass- 
ments of  parties  would  lead  to  his  recall ;  and  that  returning  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army,  he  might  yet  triumph  over  all  his  enemies  J  {[Confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  connexion  with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  dying  in  exile,^ 

William  assumed  so  much  of  royal  power  as  to  summon  a  convention 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  j^Three  proposals  were  made  to 
this  body:  first,  that  tenns  should  be  made  with  James,  and  the  chief* 
administration  intrusted  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  lieutenant-general 
4^  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  that  the  flight  of  James  should  be  taken  as 
an  abdication,  and  a  regency  proclaimed,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and 
William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  £ngland. )  The  first  pro- 
posal was  the  most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tones,  including  the  pri- 
mate, Sancroft,  and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted,  but  the  great  majority  felt  the  absurdity  of  turning  a  king 
out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  back,  and  it  had  already  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  "  the  worst  of  all  revolutions  was  a  restoration." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  nobody  really  doubt- 
ed, but  almost  everybody  affected  to  deny.  There  were,  however,  great 
{practical  difficulties  in  recognising  the  infant  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
t  waa  tolerably  certain  £at  James  would  not  consent  tq  reside  in 
France,  and  send  his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  protestant  ia  England ;  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  have  deprived  them  of  their  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  William  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  regency 
should  be  determined  upon,  somebody  else  must  be  sought  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  regent. 

(  In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third  plan  the 
only  one  possible  to  be  adopted ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  voted 
for  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  did  so  with  undisguised 
reluctance,  as  men  submitting  to  a  painful  necessity. ,  The  subsequent 
efforta  of  James  to  recover  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of  French  arma- 
ments completed  the  alienation  of  the  Engliah  people  from  his  cause, 
while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  he  displayed  in  Ireland,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  the  Bo3niie,  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  unfortunate  parti- 
sans in  that  country  .J  Louis  was  himself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  dethroned  king :  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  in- 
trigues to  provoke  insurrections',  and  his  continued  menaces  of  conquest, 
provoked  and  kept  alive  against  him  the  flame  of  popular  indignation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  brunt  of  expensive 
continental  wars,  in  which  England  was  very  remotely  and  indirectly 
concerned,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restraining  his  ambition.  It  was  in 
the  same  way  at  a  later  period  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading 
England,  excited  a  spirit  among  the  pec^le  which  led  them  similarly  to 
fight  the  battle  of  continental  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  main- 
taining their  own  independence. 

37 
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Sectiom  IV.^-Oeneral  Buiory  of  Ettrope,  from  0*4  Liagui  of  Mtgtffyrg  (p 

ihc  FormcUum  of  the  Chrand  Alliance, 

The  domestic  kktory  of  England,  duhng  the  TBtgtk  ai  W^Mub  Hi., 
16  eo  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  wv  to  xevtiun  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  conreaient  to  iiapit  our  attsatun 
to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  <of  cIm  latter.  Befeni 
parties,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting  ihe  leToliitiun  '/mMxeAj 
liad  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  je^usies  were  renewedorath  ag- 
gravated fnry.  The  Scottish  convention  made  die  establishment  ot 
presbyterianism  an  essentiai  pan  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  the 
protestant  sectarians  in  England  were  thns  encounged  to  hope  for  mmm 
modifications  in  the  discipline  of  the  English  church ;  they  did  4>btain  « 

^  seneral  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high^chuich  par^. 

( Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  Wijliam  not  only  offtned 
wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Tyreonnel),  but  promised  to 
secure  the  catholics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give  then  one  third  oi  the 
churches.  / 

«  But  the^protestaats,  who  had  so  recently  been  aeourod  in  their  iaadf 
by  the  acts  of  Settlement  afid  Explanation,  oonackius  that  the  justice  of 
their  titles  would  not  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  tha^  under 
B  catholic  monarch  and  a  catholic  parliament,  these  acts  might  be  re- 

Sealed,  boldly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deioiency  of  ^nuiber 
y  martial  vigor  and  a  daring  i^rit.^  They  Mi  that  under  Cnmweii 
they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  awoid  ^qr 
were  resolved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  ioimed  guerilla  bands, 
and  scoured  ^e  countiy ;  others  threw  themselves  into  LondtMuieiiy, 
Ennbkillen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  res<rfved  to  hold  out  antfl  aid 
could  arrive  from  England.  /  James,  with  a  small  French  fosce,  pviv 
ceeded  to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  The  aet  of 
Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  die  protestants  who  ^vored,  or  >w«Ke 
suipposed  to  favor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  guiky  oi  hi^ 
treason*  .  But  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  monuch 
had  been  ruined  in  Scotland  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  biave  Vie* 
count  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victoiy.  The  Highlanders  who 
followed  his  standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  pat^  had  no  pevsoo 
of  sufficient  influence  to  collect  another  aarmy^  \  James  b^an  hia  open^ 
tions  in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry ;  it  was  nobly  defooded  by 
tiie  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than  supptied  their 
deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  were,  however,  on  Uie  point  of 
sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of  6&tigue  and  famine,  when  a  rain- 
forcement  arrived  from  England,  with  provision  and  ammnnition,  wym 
which  the  besiegers  abandoned  their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster,  &e'du]^e  of  Schomberg 
landed  atOarrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men ;  but  as  the  operations 
of 'diis  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, William  foUowed  with  a  considerable  reinforcement^  and  hrnittid 
to  meet  his  father-in-law. '  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  Ist  of  Jidy, 
1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne ;  the  skill  of  William  psocoied 
faim-a  victoiy,  which  the  oowiurdice  of  James  rendered  decisive  ;  ^he 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin^  hasted  to 
take  shipping  at  Waterford  for  Franee,  abandoning  his  faithful  Bi;d>jects 
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to  their  fate.  The  Irish,  thot^h  foraaken,  did  not  deq>air ;  ihey  threw 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested,  but 
vaa  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  failure  was,  however,  com« 
pensated  by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  Munater,  who 
with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  importance.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  Williaai 
intrusted  the  completion  of  the  task  to  Baron  Ginckle,  who  took  Ath- 
lone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  through  the  Jieg- 
ligence  of  St.  Ruth,  whom  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James. 
Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Irish  a  secQn^^  Ume  soiught  shelter  in  Limer«> 
ick,  which  Ginckle  once  more  besiegedy'^.  All  parties  were  now  weary 
of  the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  wae 
stipulated  that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  toleration  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monarch  should  be  transported  to  the 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  ^  About  tctt  thousand  men 
lode  advantage  of  the  last  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Imik 
hdgade^  were  taken  into  the  service  .oif  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  disgusted  with  the  constitu* 
tional  jealousy  of  the  whigs,  sod  had  sought  the  fiiendship.of  the  tories, 
"^ho  were  remarkable  fcpr  their  zealous  support  of  the  i^oyal  prerogative. 
But  a  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  the  massacre  of  the  IVIacdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of  great  treadheiy,  brought  so  much  o^iuw 
on  the  neiw  goveramei^  that  James  began  to  entertain  $ome  hopes  of 
a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  ^ 
day  later  than  that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  hut  as  th^eir  allegiance 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  authorities,  they  believed  themitelves  in 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glena  with- 
out distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  tihe  sol* 
diers,  pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts,  set  £re  to  the 
houses,  and  shot  down  the  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  flames. 

,  ^  This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  the 
French  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James  on  the 
throne ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his  feces  across 
tlie  channel,  the  liberties  of  Ei^^lsnd  and  the  crown  of  William  would 
have  been  e:qx>sed  to  serious  danger,  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue  ;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  soldiers 
irere  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  powerful  navy  was  equipped 
to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was  frustrated  by  the  valor  of 
the  British  seamen ;  Admiral  Russell  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Dutch  squad]X>n,  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  sev- 
eisl  of  their  men-of-war  and  tran^xirts,  and  drove  the  rest  into  Uieir 
harbors.  James  beheld  from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes, 
but  cotdd  nptforbear  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  his  finmer 
subjects.*  y 
(  The  death  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  jacohites,  as  the 

*  When  he  gaw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  exdaimed,  **  Ah  f  none  bat  my 
hnve  English  tan  touJA  have  peifonned  so  gallant  as  actkm  P' 
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partisans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called  ;  but  instead  of  open  rebellion,  tLef 
resolred  to  remove  the  king  by  assassination.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  the  intended  treacheiy,  that  Wil* 
liam  was  restored  to  all  his  former  popularity.  From  this  time  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  there  is  Uttle  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic 
history  of  England  .\(  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last 
protestant  heir  to  the  crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual 
succession  was  settled  on  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
her  heirs,  being  protestants  (a.  d.  1701).  She  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  elec- 
tor-palatine. Party  animosities  between  the  whigs  and  tories  were 
occasionally  violent,  and  William  III.  was  not  always  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too  often,  by  cruelty  and  big- 
otry.    Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  and 
persecuted  the  protestants.     But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna, 
and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without 
an  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  in  silence.     Louis  was  not 
daunted  by  the  power  of  the  league  ;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flan- 
ders, sent  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  form  a 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Grermany,  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and 
sword  (a.  d.  1686).  J  This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe  with  horror ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  inclem- 
ent month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  light  of  their  own  burning 
houses  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands  to  cold  and 
hunger.     Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce  the  desired  efi*ect ; 
the  Grerman  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  gained  several  important 
triumphs.  (^  liOuis  sought  to  recover  his  former  superiority  by  nobler 
"liieans ;  he  intrusted  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and 
-^  %  \  ^       the  fortune  of  the  war  instantly  changed.     Savoy  was  overrun  by  the 
French  marshal  Catinat ;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  allies  in  Flanders  ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets  were 
defeated  off  Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fend Catalonia  (a.  d.  1690).     Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  Grermany, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  TuriE^, 
whose  progress  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  dominions.    Had 
this  course  of  fortune  continued,  Louis  must  have  become  the  master  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns,  the  TuHls,  deprived  of  all  their 
advantages,  left  the  emperor  at  leisure  to  watch  his  western  frontiers, 
and  Catinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.     But  in  Flan- 
ders the  French  continued  to  be  eminently  successful.     Mens  and  Na- 
mur  were  taken  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  could  make  for  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  de- 
feated in  two  great  general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxemburg. 
But  William  IIL  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted 
such  prudent  measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  im- 
portant advantages  from  his  victories.     Similar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  but  the  triumphs  were 
equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea»  notwithstanding  the  recent  loss  at 
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La  Hogue,  the  French  navy  rode  triumphant,  and  gained  a  decided 
auperionty  OTer  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.)  CBut  France  was  ex* 
hausted  by  these  efforts ;  a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
partly  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to 
till  the  ground ;  and  the  finances  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  con- 
fusion^  The  allies,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  eflforts 
to  recover  their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on 
the  side  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
weary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  expend- 
ed, and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  /  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL,  of  Sweden,  at  Ryswick 
(a.  d.  1697),  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made  many  im- 
portant concessions,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to  enforce,  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and  several  other  omissions 
left  abundant  grounds  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  no  distant  period  J 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented  to 
the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitteriy  of  the  desertion 
of  lus  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  treaty ;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan,  Mustapha  II.,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe.  /The  danger  was  averted  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admira- 
tion. After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  took  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  encountered  Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
cfi  the  river  Theysse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was 
brief,  but,  for  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifteen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their 
flight  across  the  river ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors ;  the  grand  vizier, 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pa9ha8,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  field..)  Mustapha,  having  vainly  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  several  provinces  were  resigned  to  the  Austrians, 
Azof  ceded  ta  the  Russians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the 
aidministration  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the 
cession  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  engaged  the 
general  attention  of  Europe  after  &e  peace  of  Ryswick :..  three  princes 
were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  XIV.,  the  emperor  Leopold, 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  their  several 
claims,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pointed 
to  the  electoral  prince  as  the  most  eligible  of  the  competitors./  A  secret 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  between  William  and  Louis,  but 
Charles  II.  received  information  of  the  transacuon,  and  enraged  that 
his  dominions  should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement 
been  made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
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cions  of  poison  (a.  d.  1699).  'A  new  treaty  of  partition  ^as  arranged 
foy  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  reftfsed  bis 
concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the 
if^hole  Spanish  monarchy.)  During  these  negotiations,  the  affections  of 
the  Scotch  were  alienated  from  William,  by  his  sacrificing  the  settle^ 
xAent  which  they  had  established  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  iethmns  tA 
Darien,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English.  Could  they  have  found  leaders,  they  would 
probably  have  had  reconrse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented 
to  vent  their  rage  in  violent  language,  and  furious  invective.  Charles  II. 
was  long  disposed  to  favor  the  Austrian  claimant  to  his  crown,  but  the 
arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favorites,  alienated  the  nation 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  nobility  and  clergy  urged 
the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice ;  Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled 
the  pontifical  chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a 
French  prince ;  a  new  Will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjon,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Not  long  after  Charles  died  (a.  d.  1701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing, both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season.  William 
found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  Louis,  by 
an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had  sectored  a  great 
portion  of  the  Dutch  army:  The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war, 
claiming  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  his 
army^  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy.  ri)uri-ng  this  campaign^  the  states-gen- 
eral and  William,  having  fedledSo  make  any  satisfactory  explanations 
of  his  designs  from  the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the 
Grand  AUianc  j,*  with  the  emperor.  Its  avowed  objects  were  "  to  pro- 
cure satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  t^e  Spanish  suc- 
cession ;  obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  dominions 
and  commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  6f  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanierh  dominions 
in  America.^  l[But  this  treaty  wotild  probably  have  been  fru^ttrated  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with;  which  Lonis  haz- 
arded an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.  n.  1701).>  On  the  death  of 
James  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  called  the  Old  Pretender,  to  be 
recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James 
III.  J  The  parliament  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  war,  which  they 
had  hitherto  disapproved,  and  their  martial  ardor  was  not  abated  by  the 
death  of  William,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fi|ll  from  his  horse,  and  the 
nnskilfnlness  of  an  inexperienced  surgeoi^l(A.  n.  1702).  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  filled  the  allies  with  consternation ;  but  their  fears 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  her  resolaCion  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  her 
predecessor. 
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6sOTioff  V.'—Tke  War  of  the  Spamth  Succeuum. 

TsB  aecemoiL  of  Qiieen  Anne  gftre  great  satisfaction  to  the  English 
people  rWilliam  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner}  who  was  more  strongly 
sttaeheo^  t6  Holland  than  to'  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of 
manner  had  greatly  tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He  was  sus^ 
pected  by  the  tories  of  sScret  deeigas  againat  the  church,  on  account; 
of  Ifis  aitai^naeni  to  presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had.  ceased  to 
lespect  him,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently  grateful  for 
sh«x  serrjcds  in  raising  him  to  the  throne^  Though  his  military  talents 
were  great,  he  had  not  been  a  tery  Sticcessfiil  gei^eral,  and  it  was  stu« 
diously  citculated,  that  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back 
the  end  (afkenrard  duke)  of  Marlborough,  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had,  al  fimt,  recognised  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  therefore,  when  he  join^  the  grand  alliance  formed  to 
pveveht  What  he  had  previously  sanctioned,  he  was  exposed  to  suspi- 
eions  6i  insinoeri^,  and  it  n^as  generally  bdieved  that  if  Louis  made 
iny  large  saorifioes  to  conciliate  the  Dutch,  the  English  monarch  wouldl 
not  persevere  in  his  reBistanc6.(^It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
was  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether  an  Austrian  or  a 
French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain j}  the  war  of  the  sueees6ion» 
in  which  this  country  bore  the  prindpsl  dhare,  was  that  in  which  its 
interests  were  the  lelwt  involved;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured 
fofdi  its  blood  and  treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connex* 
ion  widi  its  real  position.  ^  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  at* 
tempt  of  Louis  to  impose  upon  tbe  English  peo|4e  a  soverei^  of  his 
choice,  wMch  induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody 
ated  expensive  war,  fot  no  o&er  pnrpese  than  humiliating  the  insolence 
of  a  despot,  ji  They  aubseqtently  found  out  that  they  bad  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  Tor  the  luxuries  of  wat  ind  vengeance* 
^  Queen  Anne  iiifuaed  vigor  inta  the  grand  allitoee,  not  only  by  the 
pipmpt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  by  her  judicious  oboice  of 
ministers  ^Lord  GodolpMn  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
Ifae  eaifl  of^Marlboroligh«  wh6  was  conliecled  widk  the  premier  by  mar- 
riage, was  appointed  commander*in-chief  of  the  English  array  in  Fla^ 
deisi  and  i^pointed  anAiassador  eztvaordin^  to  the  state^>generaL 
War  waa  deelazed  against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  London,  the 
fiagtie,  and  Vienna ;  and  the  can^aiga  was  simultaneously  opened  in 
Itiiy,  Oermany,  and  Flanders  (▲.  d.  1702).  The  ^arl  of  Marlborough* 
who  commanded  in  Ftandeito,  was  the  only  one  of  the  allied  genetsls 
mho  obt^ned  success  i  he  captured  several  important  towns,  and  would 
probably  have  defeated  the  French  in  the  open  field,  had  not  his  motions 
ueen  fettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  who  trero 
Soo  cautidOs  0»  too  timorous  to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagismenft. 
At  sea  the  ancient  renown  of  the  English  niivy  was  re-established  ^ 
Sir  George  Rooke  sfdled  againat  Cadis  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having 
with  htm  (he  duke  of  Ormond  and  an  aiiify'  of  twelve  thousand  ra^. 
Oadix  was  too  strong  to  be  taleen^  and  Rooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
galleona«  Idddn  with  the  treaaiires  of  Spanish  Ameriea,  lay  protected 
Sy  a  French  fleet  and  a  ibrmidable  castle  and  batteries.  The  English 
admirat  broke  the  boom  that  profeei;ted  the  naiiow  entrance  into  the  in- 
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iier  haibor,  Onnond  stonned  &e  castle,  and  the  French  losing  all  bope, 
set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames ;  six  ships  of  the  line  and  nine  galleons  became  (ho 
trophies  of  the  conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not  alwts 
the  courage  of  Louis ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined  by  the  kin^ 
of  Portugal,  did  not  improre  their  adrantagee  (a.  d.  1703).  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  being  joined  by  Marshal  ViUars, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  at  HochsteC,  by  which  a 
road  was  opened  to  Vienna.  The  armies  of  Ijouis  retaineid  their  snpe* 
riority  in  Italy ;  even  at  sea  the  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
confederates,  and  these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  ci4[>tiired  by 
Marlborough.  Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies ; 
the  English  parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  oontinttuig  the  war, 
and  the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  die  Hungarian  insnr- 
gents,  and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  ordered  las  sec- 
ond son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  to  proceed 
to  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  that  country. 

Mariborough  had  hitherto  been  greaUy  impeded  by  the  timid  cautkm 
of  his  Dutch  colleagues ;  he  concerted  the  phm  of  his  next  campaign 
with  a  more  congenial  i^irit.  Prince  Eugene.  As  his  Flemi^  con- 
quests, in  the  preceding  campaigns,  had  secured  a  good  barrier  for  the 
united  provinces,  Marlborough  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  duke, 
leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the. Dutch  garrisons,  concea- 
trated  his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  invading  France,  and 
then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A  junction  was  efifected  with 
the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bararia's  lines  at  Donawert  were  forced, 
and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince  having 
been  reinforced  by  thirty  thoiwand  French  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Tallard,  res<^ved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  duke  having  been 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  equal  number,  eageriy  sought  for  an 
engagement  (August  13,  a.  d.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Dani:d>e  and  the  village  oC 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and  Marlbor- 
ough, taking  advantage  of  their  eiror,  charged  through,  and  won  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and  stand- 
ards, became  the  prize  of  the  conqueion ;  Tallard  was  taken  prisoneri 
and  the  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fkte.  The  allies^ 
however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  no  less  than 
five  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were,  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger ;  the  Himgariaa 
insurgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  abandoned  by  its 
sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own  fhni* 
tiers.  The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of  more  import 
tance  than  the  immediate  results :  it  not  only  compiensated  for  the  ill 
success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed  the  whole  eon- 
plexion  of  the  war.    At  sea  the  English  navy  l^gaii  to  retrieve  its 
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Aune ;  th<nigh  Sir  George  Rooke  failed  in  an  attack  on  Barcelona,  he 
«tormed  Gibraltar,  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gained 
a  glorious  but  unprofitable  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigor  as  the  English,  Louis 
fliust  have  been  speedily  ruined  ;  but  the  Germans  were  sluggish ;  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of  his  more  enter- 
prising son  Joseph,  made  no  change  in  their  policy  (a.  d.  1705) :  the 
prince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperialists,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  allies  could  attempt  no  con- 
quest of  importance  in  Flanders.  In  Italy  the  French  obtained  so 
aaany  advantages  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  capital,  where  he  was  besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief; 
but  on  the  side  of  Spain  the  allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant 
success.  Sir  John  Leake  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and 
thus  forced  the  marshal  de  Tesse  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the 
confederates,  entering  Spain  on  the  Portuguese  side,  captured  several 
l^ces  in  Estremadura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been 
convoyed  by  Sir  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took 
the  important  city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Charles 
III.  in  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  inflamed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of 
the  belligorant  powers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered  Marshal 
'Villeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  while  his  Italian  army  be- 
sieged Turin,  and  the  fo];ces  he  sent  into  Grermany  drove  the  prince 
of  Baden  and  the  imperialists  before  them  (a.  d.  1706).  The  English 
parliament,  now  composed  principally  of  whigs,  showed  the  greatest 
eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  Uie  war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the  united  army  of  Hol- 
land and  England  in  May,  and  soon  afler  received  a  subsidiary  Danish 
foree.  Villeroy,  relying  on  his  superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack 
the  allies,  and  the  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.  Ttie  ^ 
French  marshal  posted  his  left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could 
not  be  attacked,  but  where  it  was  equcdly  incapable  of  advancing  against 
the  enemy.  Mariborough  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error  ( 
amusing  the  French  left  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  in- 
fantry in  masses  on  the  centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance, 
but  the  duke,  bringing  up  the  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in  an  instant 
ViUeroy's  army  was  a  helpless  mass  of  collusion.  Seven  thousand  of 
the  French  were  slain,  six  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  artillery  and  anmmnition  abandoned  to  the  victors.  The  loss  of 
the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  thrae  thousand  five 
hundred  men. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate  conquest  of 
Brabant,  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  but  its  consequences 
were  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Vendome  having  been  recalled  to 
remedy,  if  possible,  ViUeioy's  disaster.  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  ob- 
Btnict  Us  march.  Orleans  therefore  joined  the  besieging  army,  and  as 
a  battle  was  manifestly  inevitable,  the  French  marshals  anxiously  de- 


liberated  wfietheT  they  shonlcf  wait  for  Ae  eamkiy  m  tHeir  intrencb- 
ments.  The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  MarBtn 
produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  imoiediflitely  after  receiving  the 
account  of  his  defeat  at  RaAiiiUes,  comtnanding  his  geneifals  not  to 
ofier,  but  to  wait  for  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride  and  ^onfuikid  t^ 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the  French  getiends  weie 
angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should  be  made,  Prince  Eugtee 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  their  lines ;  the  French  got  entangled 
in  their  extensive  intrenchmenfs,  the  river  Doha  nmning  thnnigh  l^eir 
camp  prevented  one  part  of  their  army  from  coming  to  the  aasistanco 
of  the  other ;  they  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  .wi&  precipttattian,  not 
halting  until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  o£ 
the  French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cajuum, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  By  this  single  blow,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  dutchies  of  Milan  and  Mantan,  the  piincipalily 
of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decbive  in  Spain. 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  shig^shness  ot 
the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  English 
squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  gPdai  disorder^ 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  si^perstiUous 
Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  rain.  Forty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  advanced  through  Estremaduht  toward  Madrid, 
and  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
count  de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to  the 
allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and 
closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  hav* 
ing  collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English  and  Portuguese 
to  abandon  Madrid.  Carthagena  was  soon  after  recovered,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  which  surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Jolm  Leake. 
Louis  was  so  disheartened  by  his  losses,  that  he  sought  for  peace  on 
very  humble  conditions,  but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success,  de* 
manded  such  humiliating  terms,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of 
another  campaign. 

While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishittg  blood  and  treasure  to 
support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  na* 
tion.  A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scodand  under  one  legislature, 
was  Ratified  by  the  patliaments  of  both  countries ;  biit  the  Scottish  na^ 
tion  generally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that  galled  their  national  pride, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  time  alone  could  develop  (a.  n.  1707). 
Louis  derived  one  advantage  from  his  recent  misfortones ;  me  expulaion 
of  his  fotce  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  send  powevftil  succors  into  Spain, 
where  the  allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  aiid  raisoon* 
duct.     The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  ex* 

*  The  duke  of  Berwick  wiis  the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  and  ente  <tf  the  ahtttH 
generalB  in  the  service  of  Fmnce. 
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hausted  all  their  provisions  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  pass  into  New 
Castile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  large  reinfoTcem6trt«, 
and  aware  that  the  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  and  won  a  vie** 
tory  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war.  This' 
?reat  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  sim-* 
liar  success  attended  the  French  army  in  Germany,  where  Marshal 
Villars  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  laid  the  dutchy  of  Wirtetoberg 
tmJer  contribution.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders,  ana 
the  only  naval  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  duk6  of  Savo^,  marched  through  Frah[ic6  to  besiege  this  great 
port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their 
Operations.  But  unfortunately,  the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  been  re- 
inforced tw6  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies  ;  they  retreated! 
through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed,  and  diffusing^ 
consternation  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
that  Louis  ^dffered  from  the  invasion  ;  the  detachments  withdrawn 
from  the  army  of  Marshal  Villars  so  weakened  that  general,  that  he 
Was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high'  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the 
llhine,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the  results 
of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed  ;  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  potmlarity ;  they  were  opposed  even 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  though  they  persuaded  the  queern 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  saw  that  their 
influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their  power  in  parliament,  had  been 
tonsiderably  diminished  (a.  d.  1708).  Marlborough  felt  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  was  essential  to  his  future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke 
de  Vendome  had,  by  treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ; 
te  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt, 
Came  up  with  thd  French  army  strongly  posted  at  Oudenarde.  The 
British  cavalry  broke  their  opponents  at  the  first  charge,  the  French 
lines  fell  into  confusion,  and  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
the  allies  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disorder, 
that  tiine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  six  thousand  de- 
serted. Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince  Eugene,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  it 
Was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal  Boufllers,  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der after  a  siege  of  two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  re- 
fcovered  ere  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importarice  occur-i 
fed  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  co'nquer^d  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
ihe  archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spaiti. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  ,*  GodoP 
|>hin  and  Marlborough  found  the  English  pariiament  ready  to  grant 
additional  supplies  ;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their  troops,  aiid  the 
imperialists  promised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivity.  liOuis,  dn  the  con- 
trary, disheartened  by  defeat,  his  treasury  exfiausted,  his  councils  dis- 
tracted, and  his  kingdom  Suffering  from  famine;  o£^red  te  purchase 
peace  by  every  concession  that  could  •  reasonably  be  dethanded  (a.  i>. 
1709).    Once  more  his  proffers  were  rejected,  except  upon  eonditions 
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inconsistent  with  his  personal  honor  and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and 
once  more  he  appealed  to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in 
Flanders,  finding  that  Marshal  Yillars  had  taken  a  position  from  which 
he  could  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  that  place  invested  Mons.  Villars,  unable  to  relieve  the  place,  took 
possession  of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past  suc- 
cess, resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments.  Few  bat« 
ties,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  allies,  but  it  was  dearly 

gurchased  by  the  loss  of  fifUen  thousand  men  ;  while  the  French,  who 
ad  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten  thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely 
invested,  and  the  surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain  ;  but  Louis, 
finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  unsuccessful  efibrt 
to  obtain  peace. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  (a.  d.  1710),  but  the 
allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was,  however,  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  and  the  conferences  were  continued  even  after  the 
hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
took  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies 
in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced  their  other  successes.  The  arch« 
duke  Charles,  aided  by  the  English  general,  Stanhope,  twice  defeated 
his  rival,  and  a  second  time  gained  possession  of  Madrid ;  instead  of 
improving  these  advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  until-  forced  to 
retire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the 
duke  of  Vendome.  The  allies  retired  toward  Catalonia,  and  marched, 
for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  rear  division,  aUowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led  the  prin- 
cipal division,  was  soon  after  forced  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
he  made  such  able  dispositions,  that  Vendome  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  imperialists  continued  their  march  in  safety.  They  were, 
however,  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  Stanhope's  misfortune,  that 
they  could  not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  'English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence  to 
Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen,  a  wo- 
man of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  mfiuence  of  the  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with  discretion.  A 
new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  dutchess,  and  was  gained 
over,  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  to  induce  the  queen  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  administration.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  but  many 
circumstances  contributed  to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight 
of  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  to  excite  joy ; 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that  "  England  should  fight  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,"  gave  just  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  rejection  of  the 
French  king's  offers  at  Gertruydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as  the  tii- 
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umph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition  to  these 
grounds  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  ciy  that  the  "  chnrch  was  in 
danger,"  on  account  of  the  favor  shown  to  the  dissenters  ;  andthe  whigs, 
instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted 
to  silence  the  clamor  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dissenters, 
and  advocated  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance. Though  it  was  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  is 
the  violence  of  party,  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  thousand  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.  In  another  week,  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Oodolphin,  who  was  personally  attacked  in 
the  commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliap 
mentary  impeachment.  Common  sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
preacher,  and  this  sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  During 
ids  trial,  the  populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his  behalf ;  and  when 
he  was  found  guilty,  the  house  of  lords,  dreading  popular  tumults,  passed 
a  sentence  so  lenient,  that  it  was  hailed  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs  ;  the  queen, 
aware  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers  except  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Harley,  who  was  soon  after  created  eari  of  Oxford.  A  new  parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  in  which  the  tories  had  an  overwhdming  majority 
(a.  d.  1711),  but  the  ministers  did  not  abandon  the  foreign  policy  of 
their  predecessors,  and  copious  supplies  were  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views 
of  all  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue ;  his  brother 
Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  from  that  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  campaign  was  languidly  conducted  in  every  quarter,  and 
ere  its  conclusion,  the  English  ministers  were  secretly  negotiating  with 
France. 

After  many  disgraceful  intrigues,  in  which  all  the  actors  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  conferences  for  a  general 
peace  commenced  at  Utrecht.  The  successive  deaths  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,  his  son  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  left  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou  between  Philip  and  the- 
throne  of  France.  The  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies 
filled  the  confederates  with  no  unreasonable  apprehension,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  were  obliged  to  threaten  that  they  would  renew  the  war, 
miless  Philip  renotmced  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France 
(a.  d.  1712).  When  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  English 
and  French  agreed  upon  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  the  Dutch  and  the  impe- 
rialists continued  the  campaign,  but  with  such  ill  success,  that  they 
were  induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1713,  the  treaties  between  the  difierent  powers  were  signed  at 
Utrecht  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  Prussia  (recently 
exalted  into  a  kingdom),  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.    The  em^ 
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perOT  beld  out  until  die  foUowinff  year,  wkBn  he  rigned  a  treaty  at  Rad* 
atadt,  lesa  fayorable  than  ihat  which  had  been  offered  at  Utrecht ;  and 
.the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gave  hia  adheaion  to  the  general 
arrangementa. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  reaaoA 
is  perfectly  obvious  :  both  the,  political  parties  that  divided  the  natioa 
had  acted  wrong  i  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after  ail  its  reaaooahle 
objects  had  been  gained ;  the  tones  concluded  a  peace  in  which  the  ad* 
rantages  that  England  miffht  hare  claimed,  from  the  succeas  of  her 
arms,  were  wantonly  sacrinced.  The  people  of  England  generally  dia- 
liked  the  peace,  and  the  conunercial  treaty  with  France  waa  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whigs  now 
began  to  pretend  that  the  protestant  auccesaion  waa  in  danger,  and  the 
alarm  spreading  rapidly,  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  groundless ;  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  the  eail  of  Oxford  was  removed  from  lus 
office,  and  a  new  administtation,  more  favomUe  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
formed  under  the  auspicea  of  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But  before 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change, 
the  queen,  harassed  by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank 
into  a  bthargy,  and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherenta  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whi/^  Iprda,  without  hMOg 
summoned,  attended  the  council,  .which  waa  of  courae  hold  at  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown ;  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  George  I.,  king 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

% 

SscTioN  VI.— P«fer  (he  Qrtat  of  Rusiia. — CharUs  XIL  of  Sweden. 

In  the  last  two  sections,  we  have  confined  <Mir  amotion  to  the  wan 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XJV.  excited  in  the  south  and  west  oi 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of 
Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  appealed  o^  .the  stage  of  human  Jife — Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Chftfles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Before  entering  on 
their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  r€itrQ8|)^  of  the  affsirs  of  the  north, 
laAer  the  accession  of  the  Caar  Alejos,  and  the  resignation  of  Queen 
•Ohristina. 

I  Under  the  fidiwinistration  of  Alexia*  Russia  began  rapidly  to  emerge 
from  the  ba]rbari9m  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  .by  the  Mongolian 
invasion  and  .sub9equent  civil  wars.  He  reformed  the  jaw^,  encouraged 
.commerce,  and  patronised  the  arts  ;  he  recovered  Smolenpho  from  the 
Poles,  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  establishing  their  .dominion  ov^ 
Jibe  Gossaok  tribes.  His  son  Theodore,  though  oi  a  weak  coiiatitution, 
steadily  pursued  the  same  qowse  of  vigorous  policy.  **  He  lived,"  saya 
a  native  {Russian  historian)  "  .ibe  joy  i^nd  delight  of  hia  people,  and  died 
amid  their  .sighs  and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease,  Moacow  w^a 
in  .the  same  atate  of  di8tre^s  which  Rome  felt  jat  die  death  of  Titus;** 
John,  the  brother  wd  aucce^sor  of  Theodore,  ww  a  prince  of  w:eak  io- 
teUeot.;  his  junbitious  aiater,  Sophist,  aei^ed  ior^aitinie  on  Ahe  M^verai^B^ 
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Wf  txohidiiig  her  yoUag  brother  Peter,  to  whom  Theodore  had  bequeathed 
the  crowftj  During  seyen  years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's 
galling  yoke ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  took  advant 
ftage  of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  misconduct  of  the  govern* 
anent,  to  ehut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  banish  her  fayorite  into 
A  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.  d.  1661). 
The  iyianny  of  the  aristocraey  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  clergy 
imd  commons  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and 
f  eird^and  III.,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested 
with  absojiate  power.     On  his  death  (a.  d.  1670),  his  successor,  Chria- 
lian  v.,  commenced  war  againet  Charles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
though  assailed  by  a  poweiuil  league,  defended  himMlf  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success.     Charles  XL,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to 
^lake  hioiself  aa  absolute  as  the  kings  of  Deimiark,  but  he  died  prema- 
turely (a.  d.  1697),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  who  has 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 
I  Peter  the  Great  oonunenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his 
•ubjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  sea  j    This  acquisition  enlarged  his 
yiews  ;  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe 
end  Asia,  to  Qpnnect  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  w«ter  oommunicaition  between  the  northern  sees  and  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.    To  complete  this  magnificent  plan,  he  de« 
termined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic  sea,  which  should  be  the  empori- 
um of  northein  commerce,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  {  A  still 
greater  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  Ms  anxiety  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  .tour  through  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  instruction,  and  bringing  back  to  his  subjects  the  im- 
provements of  more  civilized  nations.    In  1698,  having  established  a' 
regency  to  direct  the  government  daring  his  absence,  he  departed  from 
his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors 
^at  he  had  sent  to  Uie  principal  couxts  of  Europe  J  ( Amsterdam,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  .conunercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the 
first  place  that  arrested  his  attention  ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common 
carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.     Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
amined and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.    King  William  present- 
ed the  czar  with  a  beautiful  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  several 
Uigenious  artificers  in  his  service.     After  a  yeai^s  absence,  Peter  re^ 
turned  home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
men  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederick  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  John  Sobieski  on  the  throne  of 
Poland)  and  Frederick  IV.,  l^ng  of  Denmark  (a.  o.  1700).  The  Danes 
commencied  the  war  by  invading  the  territories  of  the  duke  of -Holsteiii- 
Qottorp,  brother-in-law.and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  ^Their  progress 
was  slower  than  they  expected,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  they 
were  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  own 
f^Pi^tel*    CbarlM  XII.,  undauntediby  the  power  of  the  league,  resolved 
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to  carry  the  war  into  the  dominioos  of  Denmark.  While  his  fleet, 
Btrengthened  by  aa  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  he  sod* 
denly  embarked  his  troops  at  Carlscrona,  and  having  easily  effected  a 
passage,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  by  land.  Frederic,  cut  off  from  his  do* 
minions  by  the  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honorable  to  the 
Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish  allies  to  continue  the  contest. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty,  than  he  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva  with  a  force 
of  eighty  thousand  men ;  though  hia  own  army  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved  to  attack  bis  ene- 
mies in  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened  a 
small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added 
to  the*  confusion  into  which  the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by 
this  daring  assault;  the  very  superiority  of  their  numbers  added  to 
their  coni'usion ;  after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  to- 
tally routed ;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  batde  or 
flight,  thirty  thousand  remained  prisoners,  all  their  artilleiy,  baggage, 
and  ammunition,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  was 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects  ;  ^'  I  knew,"  he  said,  **  that 
the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us  to  become  conquer- 
ors in  our  turn."  Though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  did 
not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he 
had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles  and 
Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga ;  he  forced 
a  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.     Thence  he 
entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and  Lithuania,  scarcely  encoun- 
tering any  opposition.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  detl^oning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  be  showed  for  his  Saxon 
subjects.     With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Radzrewiski,  the  cardinal  primate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit 
of  opposition  was  raised  in  the  diet  and  senate,  that  Augustus  sought 
peace  as  his  only  means  of  safety.     Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the 
Poles  elected  a  new  king  ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes,  in  a 
spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.  d.  1702).     The  Polish  noonarch  had 
with  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of  Charles  did 
not  exceed  half  that  number ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by  recent  con- 
quests, gaiaed  a  complete  vtctory  ;  and  Augustus,  after  having  made  in 
vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  was  forced  to  fly,  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  his  artillery  and  baggage.     A  second 
triumph  at  Pultusk,  in  the  following  campaign,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the 
diet  (a.  d.  1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  ^ 

Peter  had  not  been  in  the  meantime  inactive ;  though  he  had  not 
given  inuch  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  miade  a  powezliil 
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^dlm^mon  by  invading  Ingna,  and  taking  Narva,  so  recently  the  scene 
of  his  misfortunes,  by  storm.  At  the  same  tune  he  founded  his  pro* 
jected  capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals. St.  Petersburgh,  founded  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva, 
•during  a  destructive  war,  and  siurrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued 
or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity while  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  hsul  not  yet  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered  Poland  to 
drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles  was  not 
daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he  routed  the  Russian  divis- 
ions successively,  and  inspired  such*  terror  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  that  the  Russians  retreated  to 
their  own  country  (a.  d.  1706).  In  the  meantime  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons,  opened  to  Charles 
-a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominiqns  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the 
Oder,  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Augustus  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  condi* 
tions.  Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  toleration  for  the 
protestants.of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota  which  Swe- 
den was  bound  to  furnish  for  its  German  provinces.  Involved  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,*  and  the  fears  with  which  the 
preaence  of  Charles  filled  the  allied  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by 
his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures  .f 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter  was 
making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of  Augustus.  Pe- 
ter retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  de- 
feating an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Russians,  strongly  intrenched.  In-* 
toxicated  by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offeirs'  of  peace,  declaring 
tibat  he  would  treat  at  Moscow  ^  and  without  forming  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  prevented  the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  on 
the  direct  line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the  country ; 
Charles,  aAer  having  endured  great  privations,  turned  off  toward  the 

*  The  pope  vu  greatly  displeased  by  the  emperor's  restoring  the  Silesian  church- 
es to  the  prMestaats  $  Joseph  facetioasly  replied  to  his  remonstrances :  '<  Had  the 
king  of  Sweden  demanded  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  myself,  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence.'' 

t  The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  into  Saxony  to  dissuade  the  Swedish  monarch 
from  accepting  the  offers  of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  was  too  cautious  a  poli- 
tician to  enter  immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  complimented  Charles 
<on  his  victories,, and  even  expressed  his  anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  frcHn  so  eminent  a  commander.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Marlbo- 
rough perceived  that  Charles  had  a  rooted  aversion  to,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  Louis.  A  map  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the 
king,  and  the  anger  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  duke  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his  leave  without 
making  any  proposals,  convinced  that  the  disputes  of  Charles  with  the  emperor 
might  easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  his  demands  would  be  granted. 

X  When  Peter  was  informed  of  this  haughty  answer,  he  coolly  replied,  **  My 
Ivother  Charles  affiocts  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander^  but  I  hope  he  will  not  find 
in  me  a  Darius." 

38 
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Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the- 
Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  Uy 
throw  off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  and 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles  reached  the  place  of  -ren- 
dezvous ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in  his 
camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for  the  czar  had  discovered  his 
treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the  convoy 
and  the   ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia, 
(reneral  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted,  had  been  forced' 
into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had  * 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  was- 
forced  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  Charles  continued  the 
campaign  even  in  the  depth  of  a  winter*  so  severe  that  two  thousand 
men  were  at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence.     At  lengtb 
be  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar^s  principal  magazines.     The  garrison 
was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate  ;  Charles  himself  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  heel  while  viewing  the  works  ;  and  while  he- 
was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with. 
a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.     Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to^ 
guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).     The 
desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  in-> 
fantry  stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  tbe 
rear.     In  the  meantime,  the  czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the^ 
Swedish  line  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  can- 
non in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable- 
disadvantage.     Afler  a  dreadful  combat  of  more  than  two  hours'  dtira^ 
tion,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  after 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.     Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  of  hia 
guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia,  abandonia^ 
all  his  treasures  to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Pokoid 
Saxony. 

*  This  catastrophe  is  powerfully  described  by  Campbell : — 

<<  Oh  !  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore» 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  DniepePs  ^andy  shor^. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blaaty 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet  and  hush  tbe  dram; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  dang. 
Yet,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature's  last  repoae, 
Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountain  froxey 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thous;ht  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight, 
And  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight.*^ 
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Few  Tictorids  bare  ever  had  such  imponant  eonseqaenceB  as  that 
which  the  czar  won  at  Pultowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  the 
fruits  of  nine  years'  victories ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely  better 
than  death,  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
of  Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland,  and  drove  Stan- 
islaus from  the  throne ;  the  kings  of  Denmark*  and  Prussia  revived 
old  claims  on  the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Peter  invaded 
not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but- 
for  the  interference  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers^ 
the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  ezUe,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his 
hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a 
Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  counsellors  of  the  sultans,  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigrues ; 
but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  hia 
Tizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that  minister.  Pu- 
pruli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian^ 
war,  but  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  the  seals- 
of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria,  who  commenced  his  administra- 
tion by  sending  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  csar  made  the  roost  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by^ 
which  he  was  menaced  (a.  d.  1711 ).  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the  other- 
hand,  assembled  ail  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hosppdar  of  Moldavia,  believing 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to  his  aid ;  and  the  Rus* 
sians,  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern  banks  of  Uie  Pruth,  near 
Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  prom- 
ises of  Prince  Cantemir  were  illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under 
the  Turkish  sway,  treated  the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to 
supply  them  with  provisions;  in  the  meantime,  the  vizier  arriving, 
formed  a  fortified  camp  in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of  light  cav- 
alry swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  parties.  The  Rus- 
sians defeated  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchments  ; 
but  they  must  have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not 
the  emperess  Catherine^t  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the 
campaign,  sent  a  priirate  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
severe,  were  more  favorable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
reasonably  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and  Charles 

*  The  Danish  monarch  invaded  Schonen,  bat  his  troops  were  defeated  by  Che 
Swedish  militia,  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Geneial  Steen- 
bock.  When  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Charles,  he  exclaimed, 
**  My  brave  Swedes !  should  God  permit  me  to  join  yon  once  more>  we  will  beat 
them  all." 

t  Catherine  was  a  Livonian  captive,  of  low  condition,  whom  the  emperor  first 
saw  waiting  at  table.  Her  abilities  and  modesty  won  his  heart,  he  raised  her  U> 
Jhs  tiurons,  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  choiee. 
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reached  the  Turkisli  camp,  only  to  learn  the  downfall  of  all  hia  eofect- 

ations. 

A  new  aeriea  of  intriguea  in  the  court  of  Constantino{de  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  vizier ;  but  this  mimster  was  little  inclined  to 
gratify  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  the  late  of  his 
predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from  the  Ottoman  empire  (▲.  d. 
1713).  Charles  continued  to  linger ;  even  after  he  had  received  a  let- 
'  ter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand,  he  resolved  to  remain,  and 
when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  delermined, 
with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkiah 
empire.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Adrianople ;  on  his  road,  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom 
he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive  ; 
but,  buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow-suffer- 
er, never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  revolution  in  tho 
divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  when  his  return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored 

-  him  to  his  former  eminence.     The  Swedes,  under  General  Steenboek, 
'gained 'One  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained  during 

'  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebuach, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  but  the  conqueror  sulUed  his  fame  by 

-  burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an  outrage  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  however,  w'as  the  last  service  that 
Steenbock  could  perform  to  his  absent  master ;  unable  to  prevent  the 

'  function  of  the  Russians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  be- 

'  fore  superior  numbers,  and,  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz,  obtained 

temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.     The 

lUhes,  however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 

and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

-  Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  by  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various  jeal- 

'  ousies  and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of  Sweden. 
The  czar  in  the  ineantime  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
side  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  consumma- 
ted  by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the  isUad  of 
Oeland  (a.  d.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  entry  into  St.  Peterburgh,  at  which  Peter  addreased  hia 
subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  firom  hia 

government.     Charles  heard  of  hia  rival's  progress  unmoved  ;  but  whm 
e  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  hia  aister  regoat, 

-  and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  home.  He  was  honorably  escorted  to  tho 
Turkish  frontiers  ;  but  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  due  honor  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed 

•  Germany  incognito,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reached  S^r^jmnd, 
the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself  aar- 

rounded  with  enemies  (a.  d.   1715).     Straisund  itself  was  besieged 

by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 

.  Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic,  threatened  a 

descent  upon  Sweden.     After  an  obstiaale  defence,  in  whick  die 
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Swedish  monatch  displayed  all  his  accustomed  bravery,  Stralsntid  was* 
ferced  to  capitulate,  Chaiies  having  previously  escaped  in  a  smalt* 
vessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swedish  mon- 
afoh  undone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  his  own 
dominions,  when  to  the  inexpresisible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was* 
abaounced  that  he  had  invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however, 
was  less  engaged  by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  ne# 
favorite  Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the' 
Russians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and 
Charles  should  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  from 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  But  while 
the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  second 
time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works,  he  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his 
assistance  (a.  d.  1718).*  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  warlike  king  ;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  his 
favorite.  Baron  Goertz,  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death 
on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the 
late  king's  sister,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt 

*  Br.  Johnson's  character  of  Charles  XII.  is  the  best  comment  on  the  life  of  that 
advenUiroas  warrior : — 

<<  On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconqnered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  tramp,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  lier  charms  in  vain : 
*  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  naught  remain : 
On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost  \ 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay ; 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemned  a  needly  supplicant  to  wait 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  7 
Bid  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Bid  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  f 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  leA  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale^ 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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the  re-establishment  of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  ^weie 
comnienced  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded  with  all 
but  Russia  (a.  d.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron,  however,  finally  disposed 
the  czar  to  pacific  measures  ;  and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland 
^▲.  D.  1721).  Thus  the  great  nortbren  war  terminated,  just  as  it  was 
mbout  to  be  connected  with  the  politics  of  southern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

4GR0WTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL 

SYSTEM. 


Section  L~-EsUiblishment  of  the  Han4werian  Succession  in  Engla$^ 

DvRiNO  the  wan  that  had  heen  waged  against  Louis  XIY .,  the  funding 
-system  was  established  in  England ;  it  commenced  by  the  founding  of 
-n  national  bank  (a.  d.  1694),  which  lent  its  capital  to  the  government 
^  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  then  usual.  Further  loans  were 
-contracted  to  support  the  exigences  of  the  wars ;  parliament  guarantied 
«the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  entering  into  any  obligation  to 
restore  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual 
extension  .of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  facilitated  the  growth  of  this 
-vystem,  which  soon  gave  England  commanding  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  facilities  of  raising  money  possessed  by  the  English 
government  enabled  it  to  conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  the 
armies  of  allied  states  in  motion.  Internally  the  funding  system 
wrought  a  still  greater  change ;  a  great  portion  of  the  political  influ- 
ence previously  possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  transferred  to 
large  capitalists  and  manufacturers ;  the  banking  and  funding  systems 
^afforded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry,  and 
thus  fostered  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  middle  class, 
^hose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
.-house  of  commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  mercantile 
system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength.  Grants  of  com- 
.mercial  privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the 
tnaritime  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made  with  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justly  as  the  British 
negotiators  at  Utrecht  may  be  blamed  for  not  taking  sufficient  advan- 
tage of  the  position  in  which  their  country  was  placed  by  tlie  victories 
«f  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  treaty  they  concluded  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  England  ;  it  also  contained 
the  germes  of  two  future  wars,  but  these  consequences  were  slowly 
-developed ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
jepubUc  of  Holland  was  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
English  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with  harshness,  the 
whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election  con- 
sequent on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  they  obtained  a  decided  majority 
.in  parliament.     Unfortunately  they  used  their  power  to  crush  their 
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political  adversaries  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  late  ministiy  were  impeached 
for  high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was  hurried  forward  so  vindic- 
tively, that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  continent. 
This  seemed  a  favorable  moment  to  make  an  effort  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louid  XIV.,  broken  down  by  age,  infirmities,  and 
misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  new  war,  which  might  disturb 
the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality 
in  the  royal  family,  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Louis  (Sept.  1, 1715)  further  disconcerted  the 
projects  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  chosen  regent  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  for  counteractii>g  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he 
did  them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  any 
iie^h  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan  was 
formed  fur  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  Pre- 
tender's imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar  possessed 
considerable  iuiluence  in  the  highland  counties ;  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James  IIL,  than  the  clans 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  bead  of  nine  thousand 
men,  including  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction.  Thus 
supported,  he  made  himself  master  of  Perth,  and  established  his  authori^- 

?'  in  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of 
orth.  lu  the  meantime  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were  taken  into 
pustody,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  with  all  the  forces 
of  North  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  ;  its  leaders,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  Lord  Widdringlon,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a  Northumbrian 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords  and 
a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any 
rational  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  forces  in 
the  ^wn  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the  government  had  lenity  beeik 
shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leaders 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ruinous  to  the  Pretend- 
er's cause.  Many  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt,  declared  for  the 
royal  cause,  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. In  this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  the  Pretender  landed 
with  a  small  train  in  Scotland :  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  he  re- 
turned to  France  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  did  not  expect  pardon, 
and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  p<^cy  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had  Peter  the 
Qreat  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror, with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  powers.     By  sending 
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auxiliary  force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Persia  against  an  Afghan 
i)sixrper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and,  while  he  thus  extended  his  dominions^ he  did 
not  neglect  their  internal  improvement,  but  constructed  canals,  planned 
ix>ads,  and  established  manufactories.  Bnt  Peter's  own  character  re- 
tained many  traces  of  barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son, 
Alexis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  boyars  to  promise, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institutions  of  his  father.  He  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  si^n  an  abdication  of  the  crown ;  soon  afler  this,  he  died 
in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate  his  end, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  second  son  of  the 
Russian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter* chose  his^emperess^as  his 
successor.  He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war;  and  on  his  death  (a.  d.  1725)  she  became  emperess  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the 
choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost  honor.  Ahmed  III., 
the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  recently  filled  the  throne,  was  far  from 
being  displeased  by  their  martial  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from 
the  Morea  in  a  single  campaign  (a.  d.  1715).  The  emperor,  Charles 
YI.,  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  he  thejefore  interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz ;  but 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
and  published  a  declaration  of  war  (a.  n.  1716).  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  the  grand  vizier,  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory,  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or  drown- 
<^d,  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  one  fiflh  of  that  num- 
ber. In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and 
having  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  vast  Turkish  army  that  march- 
ed to  its  relief,  became  master  of  that  important  fortress.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  (a.  d.  1718)  by 
which  Austria  and  Russia  gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the 
itepublic  of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken,, 
did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neg- 
lected  by  its  more  potent  allies. 

'These  wars  were  very  remotedly  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  powers  were 
interested  in  their  preservation ;  England's  flourishing  commerce  de- 
pended in  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  they 
were  the  best  security  to  Austria,  for  the  provinces  lately  ceded  in 
Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  imable  or  unwilling  to  garrison  the  barrier  towns, 
felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  their  security.  But  above  all,  the  re- 
gent of  France  believed  that  this  treaty  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
power,  since  it  involved  the  Spanish  king's  renunciation  of  his  claiinB 
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to  the  French  crown.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  yiews  were  the  de 
signs  of  the  court  of. Spain  ;  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese,  heiress  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
Mattered  him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  la- 
bored to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe ; 
he  designed  to  reconquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain ;  to  place 
James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  emperor 
•and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  by 
engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his'  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XL,  a 
weak  and  stupid  pontiff,  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  Alberoni's 
schemes ;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  to  Philip  V^ 
and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal  could  further  develop  his  schemes, 
the  Quadruple  Allianc^  was  formed  by  the  alarmed  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope, and  rhilip  V.,  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister. 
The  pope  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally 
•disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquilli- 
ty  of  Europe  ;  his  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Placentia  formed  part  of 
the  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  rulers  of  France  and 
Germany ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  they  were 
4tccepted  and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XL,  Alberoni  became  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected.  Fortunately  for  the  per* 
manency  of  Romish  power,  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded  from  the 
^hair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Innocent  XI 1 1,  was  chosen.  During  his  pontifi* 
cate  the  society  of  freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
ithe  heads  of  the  church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  associatiims 
were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  propagation  of  what  were 
^called  philosophical  tenets  ;  but  these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not 
only  hostile  to  popery,  but  subversive  of  all  religion  and  moraluy. 
Though  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  against  the 
-dangerous  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
«(a.  n.  1716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  Spain  by  France  and  England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession,  could 
not  resist  this  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rode  triumphant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
Sicily ;  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  inva« 
ded  Spain,  and  captured  several  important  fortresses  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  Philip,  completely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni  (a.  d.  1720),  and 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difficulties,  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  country,  and  the 
South  sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law, 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  speedily  paying  off  the  vast 
national  debt,  and  delivering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by 
which  it  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected  this  by  an  extraordinary  issue 
<of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company,  from  whose  com- 
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merctal  speculations  the  most  extravagant  results  were  expected.  So 
rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  1719,  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the 
xealm.  This  immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm ;  when  the 
holders  of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money,  there  was  no 
specie  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  remedy  this  calamity, 
but  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  palliation,  and  thousands  were  com- 
pletely ruined. 

The  South  sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  in  England, 
was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  South  sea 
company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had  been  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation ; 
4md  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners  df  stock  to  exchange  the  se- 
curity of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  sea  company.  Never  did  so 
wild  a  scheme  meet  such  sudden  success ;  South  sea  stock  in  a  short 
time  rose  to  ten  times  its  original  value ;  new  speculations  were  started, 
and  for  a  time  had  similar  popularity ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excitod, 
and  some  cautious  holders  of  stock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  delusidn.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parlia- 
ment a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
Jfraud,  including  many  individuals  of  rank  and  station,  were  punished, 
.and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  sea  scheme  encouraged  the 
Jacobites  to  make  another  effort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  p.  1722). 
fiut  their  plans  were  discovered,  a  gentleman  named  Layer  was  capi- 
tally punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled.) 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers  of  France 
and  England,  Cardinal  Fieury,  who  succeeded  to  power  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  were  both  bent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  prevent- 
ed any  active  hostilities.  Walpole's  administration,  however,  began  to 
lose  its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred 
against  Spain.  A  powerful  opposition  was  formed  against  him,  com- 
posed of  the  old  tories,  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  he  con- 
tended against  by  unbounded  parliamentary  corruption.  The  death  of 
George  I.  (a.  d.  1727)  made  no  change-  in  the  position  of  parties,  for 
George  XL  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father. 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was  natu- 
xally  anxious  to  secure  Uie  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  to  his  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  procured  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The  guarantee  of  France  was 
not  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father-in-law  to  the 
French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was  dethroned  by  the 
influence  of  the  German  powers  (a.  d.  1733).  To  avenge  this  insult, 
the  French  king  formed  a  league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia 
against  the  emperor ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.    The  succeBi 
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of  ibe  Russians  under  the  reign  of  the  emperess  Anne,  niece  to  Peter 
the  Great,  against  the  Turks,  induced  the  German  emperor  to  commence 
a  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the  death 
of  Charles  (a.  d.  1740)  involved  Europe  in  the  contentions  of  a  new 
disputed  succession. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace  ;;but  the 
interested  clamors  of  some  merchants  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  compelled  him  to  commence  hostilities^ (a.  d. 
1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force,  captured  the  important 
city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  American  isthmus.  This  success  induced 
the  minister  to  send  out  large  armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Vernon  with  a  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  under- 
took to  assail  Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whale  Com- 
modore Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little  experience, 
and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Carthagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the 
naval  and  military  commanders.  Both  wej;e  reinforced  from  England, 
but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  returned  home  after 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate.  Anson,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  such  a  severe  storm  in 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  that  two  of  his  ships  were  forced  to  return,  and 
one  was  lost.  Hi3  diminished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  His 
fbrce  was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon,  laden  with  treasure,  that  sailed  annually  from  Acapul- 
co  to  Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant ;  but  the  loss 
at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  English  would  not  venture 
to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish  America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the  emperor 
Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies. 
{^The  elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  Bohemia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia 
revived  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan ;  while  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France,  exhibited  claims  to  the  whole 
Austrian  succession 3  An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  first  signal  for 
war.  Frederic  III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  rich  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army. 
Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  than  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon  conquered  that  fine  province  (a.  d. 
1741).  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  support  Maria  Theresa  against 
all  competitors,  on  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  acquis- 
ition. The  princess  steadily  refused,  though  she  knew  that  France 
was  arming  against  her,  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bavarian 
army,  made  several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna ; 
but  Maria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the  states  of  Hun- 
gary, and  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  made 
such  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord  exclaimed^ 
^  Wi6  win  die  for  our  Kino,  Maria  Theresa."    Nor  was  this  a  moment* 
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asy  biatit  of  pftasion ;  they  raised  a  poweiful  army  for  the  defence  of 

their  young  aod  beautiful  princess,  and  a  subsidy  was  at  the  same  time 
voted  to  her  by  the  British  parliament.  So  great  was  the  attachment 
of  the  English  people  to  her  cause,  that  the  pacific  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  by  his  politi- 
c^al  rivals. 

The  new  ministers  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
nation's  confidence.  They  took  the  lead  in  suppressing  the  measures 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
constitution,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting 
German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  They  augmented 
the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Austrians.  The  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  Russians,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  emperess  Eliz- 
abeth. On  the  death  of  the  emperess  Anne,  her  niece,  the  princess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  assumed  the  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John. 
Bui  the  partiality  that  the  regent  showed  for  her  German  countrymen 
displeased  the  Russian  nobles ;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased 
by  a  French  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Mecklenburgh  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found  the  country 
involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she  brought  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, and  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  Swedish  crown  for  her  favorite, 
Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  t&  French  intrigue,  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest  until  she  had 
completed  all  her  arrangements., 

The  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage  in 
the  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of  the  ex- 
pected Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  ^In  Germany,  the  Bavarian  elec- 
tor was  driven  not  only  from  his  conquests,  but  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions,* while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory 
to  conclude  a  treaty  wiUi  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in 
the  possession  of  Silesia.    The  French  army,  thus  deprived  of  its  most 

*  Dr.  Johnaon  hM  poworfoUy  described  the  fate  of  Hm  unfortanate  prince ;-« 

**  The  bold  Bararian,  in  a  Inckless  hoar. 
Tries  the  dread  funmiits  of  Canarean  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway  !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful  channsj 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hiU  the  beacons'  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honor's  flattering  bloom. 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  deatl^  Drott  anguishsAd  from  shame.*' 
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powerfal  ally,  must  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  abilities  of  its  general,  A» 
count  de  Bellisle,  who  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  record* 
ed  in  history,  from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace* 
The  Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy^ 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  failures^ 
made  proposals  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  success,  re- 
jected all  the  proffered  eonditions  (a.  d.  1743).  She  urged  forward  her 
armaments  with  such  vigor,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the  Rhine^ 
and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
stripped  of  his  dominions,  sought  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  The  errors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to 
their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured 
the  ruin  of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the  allies  made  no  use  of 
their  victory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  George  II.,  who  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands,  and  superseded  the  earl  of 
Stair.  The' war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of 
the  emperess  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German  princes ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  celebrated  Family 
Compact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  othefa 
dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country,  and  remove  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  pre- 
pared  to  protect  the  transports ;  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in 
a  storm,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest  from  a  superior  English  force 
(a.  d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  less  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British 
admirals,  Matthews  and  Lestock  ;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some 
captains,  and  Lestock's  remaining  aloof  with  his  whole  division,  the  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  that  when  these  officers  were  brought  to  trial,. 
Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned,  uid  Lestock 
acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arms  against 
Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afberward^ 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  continuance  of  hostilities  ;  his  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  her  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  prevent- 
ed the  restoration  of  peace  (a.  o.  1745).  The  Austrians  were  completely 
vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  l^e  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was 
strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Germans.    In  few  battles  has  the  valor  of  the 
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Britrah  infantiy  been  displayed  more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Form* 
ing  themselves  into  a  column,  they  bore  down  everything  before  them, 
and],  deserted  by  their  Dntch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  out- 
flanked and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  French  army.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  the  Netherlands.  ( Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I.)  and  about  the  same  time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  thus  quieted  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 

/The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the  grand- 
son of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scodand  with  a  small  train,  but 
being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans,  he  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  marched  toward  Edinburgh.  The  city  surrendered 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  royal  commander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northward 
to  raise  Uie  loyal  clans  ;  having  collected  some  reinforcements,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.  Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic 
seized  the  royal  troops  ;  they  fled  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp-equipage,  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  English  ;  and  the  time  that  the  Pre- 
tender wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  aflbrded  the  ministers  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from  Flanders.  Notwith- 
standing the  formidable  preparations  Uius  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
relying  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western  borders,  and 
took  Carlisle.  But  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vernon  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out  ;(^and  the  Pretender  having  failed  to 
raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales, 
baffled  the  royal  armies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched 
to  Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might 
have  fallen  ;  but  he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  nearly  enclosed  be- 
tween two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  effect- 
ed by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insuigents 
that  had  been  anticipated .  The  Pretender's  forces  were  greatly  aug- 
mented after  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but  finding  that  Edinburgh  h«l 
been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  his  absence,  he  marched  to  Stir- 
ling, captured  the  town,  and  besieged  Sie  castle.  General  Hawley  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but  despising  the  undisci- 
plined Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently  that  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  near  Falkirk  (a.  d.  1746).  The  Pretender,  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Stirling  castloi  while  the  xoy^ 
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anny,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
skilful  general,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  soldiery.  The  ipsurgent 
army  retired  before  the  royal  troops  until  they  reached  Culloden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope 
and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders  ;  they  rushed  on  with 
their  usu^l  impetuosity,  but  being  received  by  a  close  and  galling  lire 
of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by  artillery,  they  wavered, 
broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  confti^ 
sion.  The  victors  gave  no  quarter :  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mur* 
dered  in  cold  blood,  and  their  unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured 
the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly  dis- 
graceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  widi  fire 
and  sword  ;  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  the 
women  and  children,  driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thou- 
sands on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  almost 
of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
liOndon,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  fugitives.  During  five  months  the  yoi/ng  Pretender  remained 
concealed  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hanlshipSy 
arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  fell 
heavily  on  his  adherents  :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, and  though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness,  their  fate  excited  little 
commiseration. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overran  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Namur,  were 
captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated  in  a  sangoinaiy  but 
indecisive  engagement  at  Rauc9ux.  In  Italy,  the  allies  were  more  suc- 
cessful ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove 
their  enemies  from  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France.  The  death 
of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigor  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs 
of  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  un- 
known ;  but  when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Family 
Compact,  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  re- 
vived. About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacuk- 
ate  the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measiures  of  the  marshal  de 
Bellisle ;  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  baffled  every  attempt 
that  their  oppressors  made  to  recover  the  city.  The  national  animosity 
between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated  by  commercial  jeal- 
ousy ;  they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each  other's  colonies ; 
but  these  expeditions,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  led  to  no 
decisive  results,  and  all  parties  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  which 
.produced  no  consequence  but  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treasure* 
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Cottfafences  were  commenced  at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French 

appeared  bo  exorbitant  to  the  allies,  that  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
terminated^ and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.  d.  1747).  The  exertions  of  the  allies  were 
long  paralyzed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers  ;  even  when  their 
own  country  was  invaded,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  more  vig- 
orous councils,  until  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive  the  office 
of  stadtholder,  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  allies, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungenerously  thrown  upon  the  Eng- 
lish. The  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  would  have  been  won  by 
British  valor,  but  for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Aus- 
trians ;  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  confederates.  Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In 
Italy,  the  allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  gener- 
ally successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important  triumphs 
at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  af\er  an  obstinate  engagement,  six 
ships-of-the-line  and  several  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks 
after,  a  fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the 
hands  o^ommodore  Fox ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Admiral 
Hawke,  after  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships-of-Che-line  in  the  latitude  of 
Bellisle.  These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  arma- 
ment to  the  East  Indies,  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  yce  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.  d.  1748),  Mar- 
shal Saxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigor :  he  laid  siege 
to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  but  before  the  contest 
could  be  decided,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  preliminaries  of  • 
peace  ha^  been  signed.  /The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all 
conquests  made  during  the  iwr,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  It  left  unsettled  th^lashing  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and 
British  to 'the  trade  of  the  Amen%a  seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
right  of  search  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war ;  the  only 
advantage,  indeed,  that  England  gained,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Han- 
overian succession,  and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender, 
whose  cause  was  henceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result,  from 
so  expensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame 
should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  ;  England  had  no 
interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession  ;  under  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
^d  rapidly  increased ;  but  through  an  idle  ambition  for  military  glory, 
nd  a  perverse  love  of  meddling  in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperi^  of 
the  country  received  a  severe  check,  and  an  enormous  addition  was 
made  to  the  national  debt. 

Section  II. — Tkc  Colonial  Struggle  between  France  and  Qreat  BrUain* 

The  peace  of  Aix*la^Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little  better 
than  a  suspension  of  arms.    Two  causes  of  a  very  different  nature 
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united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  wbich  no  arts  of  diploma^- 
cy  could  long  avert.     The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ; 
the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgoU 
ten,  and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the  favorite  object  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.     The  Prussian  monarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbors — 
all  new  powers  are  naturally  objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish  policy 
which  Frederic  displayed,  both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances, 
prevented  him  from  gaining  any  permanent  friend  ;  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  lead-  - 
ing  minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plans 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant  to 
engage  in  hostilities,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the  balance, 
by  renewing  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  during  four  reigns,  the  soul  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the  empire  and  France  in  one  com- 
mon project  for  sharing  the  rule  of  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk 
into  being  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  was  induced,  by  this  able  diplom-  • 
atist,  to  depart  from  the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had 
maintained  the  high  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers ;  from 
being  the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  d3ma8ty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power — a 
change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  themselves 
and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  French, 
was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.j  During  the  late  war,, 
the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  made 
for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  incapacity, 
or  defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  most 
of  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly 
undecided.  The  chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  £ng-  - 
lish  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect 
forts  along  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  political 
supremacy  in  Hindtistan. 

The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  when 
the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  menaced  Han- 
over, George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this  petty  principality 
to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Frederic  for 
its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  na- 
ture, were  blended  into  one ;  but  before  their  termination,  they  were 
again  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in  Hin- 
dustan, touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  ; 
under  his  feeble  successors  the  imperial  power  rapidly  declined,  and. 
after  the  successful  eruption  of  Nadir  Shah  f  a.  d.  1738),  it  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces  ana  districts  became  virtually 
independent  sovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of 
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Delhi  was  merely  nominal.  Both  the  French  and  the  English  East 
India  companies  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their 
influence  and  enlarge  their  territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor 
of  Pondicherry,  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
tiouhled  politics  of  India  ;  it  was  afforded  him  by  the  contests  whick 
arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  the  Camatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chimdah  Saheb  to 
the  latter  post,  and  endeavored  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar,  or 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his  favor- 
ites did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a  precedent  was 
established  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contests  between 
the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by  fresh  concessions  in 
every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  rivals  roused  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  supineness,  and,  fortunately,  they  found  a  leader  whose 
abilities,  both  as  a  general  and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  European  that  ever  visited  the  east.  Mr.  Clive,  the  son  of  a 
private  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  company ;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  ha 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  excited  just  expect- 
ations of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  several 
brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  division  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  French  East  India  company  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
flattering  promises  of  Dupleix ;  they  found  that  his  plans  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  of  their  commerce.  A  similar  feeling,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared 
to  adjust  their  differences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was 
paid  by  his  countrymen  to  his  defence  ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy, 
as  a  selfish  and  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  support  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  au- 
thorities, in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were  abandoned. 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  recognised  as  the  nabob 
of  the  Camatic  ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  northern  Circars 
were  relinquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each  na* 
tion  should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  stipulations 
could  be  stricUy  observed  ;  indeed,  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  mutual  complaints  were  made  of  infractions ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which  frustrated 
it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  British  ministry,  anxious  to 
secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  barrier  for  the  other  American 
colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that 
country.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its  harbor  fortified,  and 
Nova  Scotia  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance.  The  French,  who 
bad  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren  waste, 
began  now  to  raise  disputes  concerning  its  limits ;  and  the  settlers. 
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firom  both  countries,  did  not  always  arrange  their  controrersies  bjr 
peaceful  discussion.  ^Still  more  important  were  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  French  were  naturally 
anxious  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
English  of  their  settlements  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas  had  established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with 
the  Indians,  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs'  town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (^.  d.  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities ;  all  the  French  forts 
within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  while 
vainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  provincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  of 
the  royal  army,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed ;  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publica- 
tion was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem 
Europe  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
onr  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  ^e  important  events  that  for  a  time 
&reatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final  re- 
sults made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
fish  settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincial 
governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  JafiSier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
•ISuraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with 
a  scandalous  panic  ;  the  governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped 
in  boats,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  their 
removal,  this  handM  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.    They  were  all  thrust  into  a  room  twen- 
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tj  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  fouhiess  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  catas- 
trophe reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had 
arrived  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
the  Deccan.  The  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were 
taken  and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandernagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  aa 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  anillery 
consisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousandToot,  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victor}',  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the  contest 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineffectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  were 
pot  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  won ;  Suraja 
Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal  was  given 
to  Jaflier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  northern.  India,  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken,   /-^t^  -t..^     \ 

Section  III. — The  Seven  Years^  War. 

When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  events 
ibaX  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  England  itself  was 
menaced  with  invasion  (a.  d.  1756).  Never  was  the  national  character 
4^(  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these 
'futile  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
.to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  w&r,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government 
menaced  an  invasion  only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  thrown  the  French  line  into  confusion.     After  this  indecisive 
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skinnish,  be  returned  to  Gibraltar,  abandoning  Minorca  to  its  fate. 
General  Blakeney,  tbe  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, though  his  garrison  was  too  small  by  one  third ;  but  finding  thai 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  he  capitulated.  But  his 
conduct  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  his  sovereign,  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  Byng ;  popular  discontent  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  ill- success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where  a  second  series 
of  expeditions  against  the  French  forts  signally  failed  ;  while  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where 
the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Our  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  displayed  more  vigor ;  unable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  Austrians,  and  invade  Bohemia.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies ; 
and  the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  ineffectual,  advanced 
against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  tbe  Saxon 
army  and  cut  off  its  supplies ;  the  imperialists,  who  marched  to  the 
relief  of  their  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz,  and  the  Saxons,  thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Au- 
gustus fied  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinary 
moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  their  rulers ;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterward  eail  of 
Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  nomi- 
nally premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and  abundant 
supplies  voted  for  the  war. '  Unfortunately,  as  a  concession  to  popular 
clamor,  the  unhappy  Byng,  whose  worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  an 
error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,*  was 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  the' 
vmhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  on  board 
the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  an  intrepidity  which  effectually 
clears  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  cowardice  (a.  d.  1757).  In  France, 
the  attention  of  the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life. 
A  maniac,  named  Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was 
entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  Every 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhaust- 
ed in  the  tortures  of  this  unhi^ppy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  LfOuis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.     Two  armies 

*  See  page  606. 
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"'were  sent  into  Germany,  cfne  destined  to  invade  Hanover,  the  other  to 
join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  save 
Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Piti  administration,  he 
dismissed  his  ministers,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  the  popular  favorite 
was,  however,  so  great,  that  Pitt  was  soon  recalled  to  power,  but  not 
until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make  some  concession  to  the  ro3rBl 
inclinations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  prospects  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Kussians  were  advancing  through 
Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the  united  forces 

•of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing  through  Germany,  and 

'  the  emperess-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  covered  her  hereditary  dominions 
with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
-eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baffling  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 

>  opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions 
that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops 
be  resolved  to  engage  without  delay,  though  his  enemies  were  posted 
in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  '  The  memorable  batde 
of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  until 
the  Austrian  right  wing,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the 
left.  Frederic  poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerini 
it  suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  centre 
«nd  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive  charges  of  the 
Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic  ventured  to  besiege 
this  city,  though  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  nearly  equalled  those  of 
his  own  army ;  and  his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  time 

'  to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.  Count  Daun  began 
soon  to  menace  the  Prussian  communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince 
of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back  ;  Daun,  though  his  forces  were  superior, 
retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional 
strength  as  to  render  victory  certain.  When  this  was  eflfected,  he  re- 
sumed  the  offensive,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's 
assistance.  A  junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched 
-to  attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  their 
enemies  with  their  usual  vigor,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  tHe  Aus- 
trian lines,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  forced,  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were  the 
arms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  The 
Russians  having  defeated  General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  do- 
minions on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  devas- 
tations ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven, 
by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity ;  and  the  French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inter- 

'Xupt  their  conmiunications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the  inyasion 
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of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid  nuurclii  srriyed  at  die 
very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  city  under  contribution. 

An  expedition,  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  afier  his  restoration  to 
power,  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  officers  in- 
trusted with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French  port 
and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  it 
been  assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
tinad  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was  wasted  in  de- 
liberations, and  the  expedition  returned  ingloriously  home.  The  con- 
duct of  British  affairs  in  America  was  equally  disastrous ;  an  armament 
was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  any 
efibrt  to  effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  nor- 
thern frontier,  without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British 
force  posted  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministry,  had 
it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  officers,  whose  cowardice  or 
incapacity  hsul  led  to  such  inglorious  results,  were  the  choice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  f>osts  by  court  favor.  This 
conviction  proved  favorable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  was  compelled  to  grant 
full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cab- 
inet was  controlled  were  rendered  po>verless  for  a  season.  .  An  unex- 
pected change  of  fortune  on  the  continent  brightened  the  prospects  of 
the  British  and  Prussians  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
though  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies,  never  lost 
courage  ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  5).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led 
his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confident  of 
victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach. 
They  advanced  so  precipitately,  that  their  lines  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order ;  and  before  Uiey  could  remedy  the  error,  they  were  broken  by 
the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every  effort  made  by 
generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  was 
anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less  glorious. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charies  of  Lorraine, 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove 
the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Bevem's  army,  and  thns 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  to 
direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  poured 
his  chief  strength  against  their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken ; 
Prince  Charles  attempted  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers 
by  sending  reinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  fresh 
troops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
thus  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  afier  another.     Nigkt 
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akne  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  vanquished  army.  About  fif% 
thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ;  but  within  a 
week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians  pressing  vigorously  the  pursuit  of 
their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  three  thousand 
wagons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians  abandoned 
all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the 
following  spring.  The  effects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa 
were  felt  throughout  Europe ;  the  French  had  flagrantly  violated  the 
convention  of  Closterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (a.  d.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able  general  in 
a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover,  but  drove  his  adversaries 
across  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to  rein* 
force  Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  sup> 
plies  were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign  was 
honorable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most  important  result 
wa3  the  diversion  it  made  in  favor  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling 
the  French  to  employ  their  chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune* 
Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  entered  Moravia,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  war,  laid  that  fine  province^* 
under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Vienna.  He  failed,  however, 
at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  vie* 
tory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  whose  rav^ 
ages  in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  com- 
plete victo^  over  the  invaders  at-  Zomdorflf,  and  dien,  wi&out  resting  a 
moment,  hasted  to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded 
with  enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
lialists,  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
advantages.  Indeed  so  little  was  Fredehc  affected  by  the  reverse,  thai 
he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning^ 
compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels  which 
seeret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  itself  through  the  British  empire, 
and  particularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Several 
French  ships-of-war  were  captured  by  the  British;  an  armament,, 
destined  for  North  America,  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  whose  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  From 
apathy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
France  itself,  and  two  successive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
French  coast.  As  might  reascmabiy  have  been  anticipated,  these 
aroaaments  produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
firom  such  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  the  destruction  of  Cher- 
bourg, a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  anns  had  been  tarnished 
by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  ssrl  of  liowdftnt 
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from  the  command,  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  foTtone  of  the 
His  successor,  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three  siraultaneons  ex- 
pedition, two  of  which  produced  triumphant  results.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  liouisbourg,  and  aided  by  the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe, 
who  was  fast  rising  into  eminence,  forced  that  important  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  inferior  stations  which  the  French  occupied  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  da 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  down 
the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticonderoga, 
which  he  found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  afler  a 
useless  manifestation  of  desperate  valor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Lally  not  only 
preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions,  but  wrested  from  the  English, 
Fort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  (a.  d. 
1759).  Early  in  the  year,  the  Prussians  destroyed  the  Russian  maga- 
zines in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to 
'prevent  the  French  from  sending  succors  to  the  Austrians;  and  his 
ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand 
wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  might  have  been  forced  to  a 
second  convention  as  disgraceful  as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose 
with  the  crisis,  he  engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim,  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunderstood  or 
disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited  French.  There  had  been 
some  previous  disputes  between  the  prince  and  Lord  George  ;  they  threw 
the  blame  mutually  on  each  other,  but  which  ever  was  in  fauh,  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been 
desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British,  at  Minden,  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  at  CunersdorfT.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved 
this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  his  turn,  had 
he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.  Still  the  only  per- 
manent acquisition  that  the  Austrians  made  was  Dresden,  for  Frederic's 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardor  of  the  English 
for  their  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  directed  their  attention  to  their  colonial  interests! 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Quebec. 
The  colonists  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  the 
politic  protection  granted  to  the  French  settlers  in  Gaudaloupe,  which 
had  been  subdued  early  in  the  year  (a.  d.  1758) ;  and  by  the  guarantee 
given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom  .^  When 
Oenerai  Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  ha  did  not 
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encounter  way  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed  to 
view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  c.While  Wolfe  adranced  towaid 
Quebec,  General  Amherst  conquered  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
imd  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara>  But  Amherst,  as  had  been  originally  intended,  was  unable  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus  employed  in  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  with  very  inadequate  means.  Though  he  almost 
despaired  of  success,  Wolfe  resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  landing  at  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his 
men  up  the  steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  &e  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  pre- 
cipices formidable  even  by  day,  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their 
lieroic  commander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties ;  and  when  morning 
dawned,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  equal  courage.  (^The  battle  was  brief  but  fierc^ ;  the  scale  of 
victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  British,  when  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to 
iiresh  exertion,  their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of  High- 
landers,  charging  with  their  broad  swords,  completed  the  confusion. 
The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe, 
lie  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim, "  I  die  happy  !**  and  instandy  expired 
^September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not  infe- 
rior to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death  with  less 
intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  battle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
lie  exclaimed,  *'  So  much  the  better :  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  after  the  hattle,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  tlus  was  soon  followed  by  tiie  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed  more 
-courage  than  prudence ;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  means, 
and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras. 
Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to 
bis  adversaries  in  numerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary 
resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally,  both  as  a  general  and  a  state- 
tnan.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  21, 
1760),  in  which  the  French  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their 
influence  in  the  Camatic  destroyed.  During  the  campaign.  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  the  English, 
in  consequence,  became  masters  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  began  to  form 
reasonable  expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutch 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circurtistances,  but  Clive 
ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and  sea  ;*  the 

*  Clive  was  engaged  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  when  an  express  from  Colonel  Forde 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch.  He  replied  by  the  follow- 
ing pencil- note,  on  a  slip  of  paper  torn  from  the  colonel's  letter :  **  Dear  Forde— 
Fight  them  immeitiately,  and  I'U  send  you  an  order  of  coancil  to-mont>w.'' 
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Duteh  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  i^Iogies  were  made  by  ib^ 
authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of  treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  rerenge  for  the  destruction  of 
Cherbourg,  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  the  ports  were 
80  strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squadrons,  that  no  vessel  could 
venture  to  appear  in  the  channel.  Admiral  Boscawen  pursued  a  squad- 
ron from  Toulon,  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  (August 
18),  destroyed  two  ships-of-the-line,  and  captured  two  more.  A  still 
more  important  triumph  was  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between 
Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (November  20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  gales  that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off 
the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conffans, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  shallows 
of  his  own  coast.  Hawke  unJhesitatingly  encountered  the  perils  of  a 
stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  destroying 
four  ships-of-the-line,  and  compelling  another  to  strike  her  colors.  A 
tempestuous  night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  from  destruction. 
Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  the  invasion, 
Aome  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Commodore  Thurot,  who 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates,  and  hovered  round  the  coasts 
of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Scotland, 
be  entered  the  Irish  sea,  and  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  stormed  and 
pillaged  that  town.*  Having  heard  the  news  of  Conflans'  defeat,  he 
steered  homeward,  but  was  swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (Febroary  28, 1760). 
Ailer  a  fierce  engagement,  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced 
to  surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  maintenance^ 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of  England  had  become 
weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (▲.  d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  the 
people  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous  ;  the 
principal  nobHity  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasury  to  be 
coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  while 
an  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain* 
Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  had  not  the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several 
battles  were  fought,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so  few  memorable 
events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Saxony, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Silesia. 

*  An  interesting  example  of  humanity  softened  the  horrors  of  war  daring  the 
attack  on  Carrickfergus.  While  the  French  and  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 
the  streets,  a  beautiful  chUd,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  ran  between  both  partiet. 
A  French  grenadier,  moved  with  compassion,  threw  down  his  musket,  rushed  utto 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  child,  and  having  placed  it  in  safety,  retained  ta 
hii  companions^  who  with  loud  shouts  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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fint  liis  plans  were  deranged  by  the  enterprise  of  Marshal  Laiidohn, 
who  surrounded  the  Prussian  general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thoosand 
of  his  army,  and  compeHed  the  remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Frederic  attempted  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dres- 
den, but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  was 
more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  in- 
vested ailer  his  victory.  But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as 
the  Russians  were  advancing  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was 
himself  surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  at  Lignitz.  Count  Daun 
marched  to  storm  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  tbat 
very  night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  PfafTendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidable  array 
of  artillery,  prevented  Daun. from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his 
colleague ;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Austrian  grand 
army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  the  Russians,  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Austrians,  under  General  Lascy,  pushed  forward 
through  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They 
levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foun- 
dries, and  public  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto  sup- 
plied the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified  camp,  near  Torgan. 
Frederic,  with  only  fifly  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  to  stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard 
of  the  engagement  (November  3).  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  country,  was  irresistible.  Dunn  was  borne  from  the  field  severely 
wounded ;  the  Austrians  were  broken  by  separate  charges,  and  night 
alone  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this  glorious  victory 
was,  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony  except  Dresden,  and  compelled 
the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
the  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  country,  and  they  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  baffled  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  General  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst  soon  af^er  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to  Montreal,  and  com- 
fielled  the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
ndians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the  British 
settlements,  were  now  severely  chastised,  and  compelled  to  make  the 
most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the  French 
-power  in  the  east  completely  subverted,  and  the  English  rendered  mas- 
ters of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hinddstan.  These  im- 
portant acquisitions  made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  Gemma 
war;(they  complained  of  Ae  inactivity  of  ths  navy,  and  asserted  that 
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firom  both  countries,  did  not  always  arrange  their  controversies  hj 
peaceful  discussion.  ^ Still  more  important  were  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  French  were  naturallf 
anxious  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
English  of  their  settlements  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas  had  established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
without  the  formahty  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs*  town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (^.  d.  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities ;  all  the  French  forts 
within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  while 
vainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  provincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  of 
the  royal  army,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed ;  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publica- 
tion was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem 
Europe  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  important  events  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final  re- 
sults made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
fish  settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincial 
governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jafiier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
'^uraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with 
a  scandalous  panic ;  the  governor  and  the  military  commanders  esc^>ed 
in  boats,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
nine^  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  their 
removal,  this  hand&l  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.    They  Were  aU  thrust  into  a  room  twen- 
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%y  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  foulDess  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  catas- 
trophe reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had 
arrived  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
the  Deccan.  The  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were 
taken  and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandernagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  all  his  oflicers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  artillery 
consisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousancTTbot,  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the  contest 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineflfectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  were 
not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  won  -,  Suraja 
Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal  was  given 
to  Jaflier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
i;rants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  northern  India,  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken.   /*  t  <^  -i..-, 

Sectiojt  III. — The  Seven  Years^  War, 

When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  events 
thai  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  England  itself  was 
menaced  with  invasion  (a.  d.  1756).  Never  was  the  national  character 
■of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these 
Yutiie  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
.to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government 
menaced  an  invasion  only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
oi  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  Sirown  the  French  line  into  confusion.    After  this  indecisiTe 
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unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  army  marching  off*  from  its  former  allies 
to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Russia 
in  concluding  peace  ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these  favorable 
circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Si- 
lesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Russia  compelled  the  Prussian  king  to  halt  in 
his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  III.  had  given  offence  to 
a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  dethroned  by  his  wife,  virho 
usurped  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Catherine  II.  Peter  died  in  prison 
a  few  days  after  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence.  Catherine  did  not  renew  the 
war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew 
her  forces,  and  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  vic- 
tories had  in  the  meantime,  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that 
they  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
This  impolitic  truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic :  one  division  of  his 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
magazine ;  another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  ashes,  while  de- 
tachments ravaged  Franconia,  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  hasted  to  conclude  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  vhich 
the  contest  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands  that  the 
French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Gre- 
nada, and  St.  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more  severe 
loss  of  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  la^e  fleet  that  lay  in 
its  harbor.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the  consequences  that 
resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise  interference ;  an  arma- 
ment from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish  and  General 
Draper,  captured  Manilla,  and  the  fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of 
|he  whole  range  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin  to 
the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found  the  earl 
of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war.  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  that  minister  to  avoid  a  contin- 
uance of  hostilities,  that  he  not  only  stopped  the  career  of  colonial 
conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  several  acquisitions  that  Britain  had 
already  made.  Still  the  British  nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  part  of  Louisiana,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided  superiority  in  India  ;  had  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  had  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  sup- 
ported by  her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon  afler  ih» 
definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).  The  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperess  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies^ 
Agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  resti- 
tution of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  of  the  continental  war  was,  that  Prussia  and  Austria  be- 
came the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political  pre- 
mninence  when  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned  her 
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fiaence  in  the  Etuopean  Bystem,  maintaining  an  intimate  relation  only 
with  Portagal  and  Holland.  Britain,  by  the  colonial  war,  obtained  com« 
plete  maritime  supremacy;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce  of 
Korth  America  and  Hinddatan,  and  had  a  decided  auperiority  in  the 
West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the  aeven  yeara'  war  a  question  arose 
which  led  to  rery  important  discussions  ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral 
powers ;  England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and  relying  on  her  naval 
superiority,  seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile 
ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but 
It  became  the  subject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  fature  war.  The 
internal  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by 
the  extension  of  the  fun£ng  system ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  govi- 
emment  became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation ;  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the  war  was  raised  at  home, 
so  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  and 
the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state  of 
things  scarcely  excited  notice,  thougli  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
permanence  and  stability*  displayed  by  the  British  government  when 
revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  the  wier  dynasties  of 
Europe. 

40 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AGS  OF  R£yOLUTK)!l&. 


.No  Dovnlit  had  raffteed  «o  vnret«l)r  m  Fitac^dukkgihe  iMe  Wtf^ 
Ihe  Amnbes  and  long  b^jMimoonfoMii,  and  the  fttoflifdtd  ^xpeddltarB 
«r  adaiMiraliatod court  aggnviited  the  iiidigM^ 
ittfllrosa.  IiO«B  XV.,  though  ndt  ideatitfite  oT  ^abSHtiea,  %aa  4hB  alaiv^ 
M  hia'tenatel  af^tit^a  -,  luled  by  Ubiiiii«tis«a^,4Hiii^lhttr  itttrcvdiy  1h-> 
▼orites,  he  connived  at  glaring  abusea,  and  aanctioned  the  groaaeai  acta 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  A  apirit  of  opposition  spread  through  tha 
kingdom,  several  of  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuance  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  censure 
to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unaccustomed.  This  un- 
usual liberty  of  the  parliaments  had  been  in  some  degree  fostered  by 
the  court  itself ;  the  king  permitted  these  bodies  to  set  bounds  to  eccle- 
siastical t3nranny,  and  to  suppress  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France 
(a.  b.  1762) ;  and  their  spirit  was  further  increaaed  by  the  intriguea  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  allow  the  Parisian 
parliament  to  pass  sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate  commander  of 
the  French  in  India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circumstancee 
that  rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in  Spain, 
where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squillac^,  offended  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles  III.  yielded 
to  the  clamors  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the  minister,  but  he  firmly 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
secretly  instigated  the  insurrection.  A  reforming  minister  in  Portugal 
maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  opposition;  the  marquis  of  Pomhal 
ruled  the  land  with  iron  sway,  and  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentions, scorned  all  opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impedi- 
ments, including  the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
his  reforms  took  no  root  in  the  land,  and  the  institutions  which  he  ee- 
tablished  by  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in  die 
Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  ahare  in  the  late  dia- 
tmrbances,  his  minister.  Count  d*Aranda,  regarded  the  order  as  hostile 
to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their  measures  with  profound 
aecresy  (a.  d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  aur- 
irounded  at  night,  and  the  inmates  commanded  to  set  out  instantly  ton 


the  eoast.  Aa  «dio(  was  then  iaeued  for  the  banitfament  of  the  xe«i« 
Ian  of  that  conuDunit^  from  Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  the  confiscwSon 
pf  their  temporalities.  The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Pen)  were  similaxlf 
aeiied ;  and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  ^Iiopst  indef* 
pendent  ompire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  £arope. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope  Clem* 
ent  XIII. ;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontiff's  jwisdic* 
lion  in  their  states,  and  when  Clement  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  he  found  himself  opposed 
to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  remon* 
Btrances  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  active  hostility  of  France^ 

While  these  disputes  between  the  catholic  powers  and  the  head  of 
their  church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  no  longer  exist* 
ed,  but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  small  insular  people  to  majpitaia 
their  national  independence  excited  general  sympathy.  The  Genoese 
transferred  their  nominal  claims  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  seiU  a  large  army  to  occupy  this  new 
aoqaisition.  But  the  Gorsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  tmnsfer  of  their 
allegianoe  without  the  formality  of  as^ng  their  consent,  boldly  flew  to 
arms,  and  nndw  the  commuid  of  the  heroic  Paoli,  prepared  for  an  ob« 
Btinattf  resistance.  Had  the  British  ministry  interfered,  Che  result  of 
the  coBlest  weidii  have  l^en  v^ry  doubtful ;  but  Paoli  could  not  lestst 
the  entire  force  of  France,  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superiorly  of 
numbers  from  post  $o  post,  until  eveiy  strong  place  had  yielded  to  the 
Vivaders,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  embarked  for 
Leghorn  (a.  d.  1769).  The  island  sv^mitted  to  tioms,  but  many  of  the 
Comicans  long  continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses. 

Choiseul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decline,  sought 
to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the  courts  o(  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the  king's  grandson  aiid 
heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperess-dowager.  Thesfs 
iU-omened  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendor  durijip^g 
s  season  of  great  public  distress  :  during  the  festivities  a  fatal  accident , 
cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  all  parties  ^  aome  confusion  arose  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  )ives 
in  the  tumult.  Choiseul  involved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parli»- 
mentSf  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  Uiat  able  minister ;  the  king  re- 
luctantly consented  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of  jurisdictio|i  which 
were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  coorts  to  resume  their  functioais. 
This  unfortunate  and  dishonorable  proceeding  completed  the  abatement 
of  France ;  it  was  notorious  that  the  duke  de  Choiseul  o;wed  his  dis- 
grace to  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate  mistress  ;*  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  faults  of  that  mipister,  he  would  certainly  never 
have  permitted  the  influence  of  his  country  to  sink  so  low  as  it  di4 
during  the  administration  of  his  successor,  the  duke  d'Aguillon. 

WMle  France  was  thus  declining,  the  Russian  empire  was  rapidly 
aoquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  eastern  Europe.    The  emperess 

*  Madame  dm  Bani.    She  was  sabsaqnently  one  ef  the  vietiiaf  of  t^  Aqench 
revelation. 
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Catlienne  procured  the  throne  of  Poland  for  one  of  her  favoritecr,  Stan* 
ialans  Angnstus  (a.  d.  1765),  having  sent  a  Russian  army  to  overawe 
the  diet,  when  it  assembled  to  choose  a  sovereign.  Frederic  of  Prus' 
sia,  anxious  to  remedy  the  calamities  which  the  seven  years'  war  had 
brought  upon  his  coimtry,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  czarina ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  com- 
mercial concessions  to  aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The 
new  sovereign  of  Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  big- 
oted people,  was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  control 
the  events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his  pow* 
erful  neighbors.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious  disputes  ; 
the  oppressions  of  the  catholics  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dis- 
senting sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  those  of  the 
Greek  church  appealed  to  the  emperess  of  Russia,  while  the  Lutherans 
sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  Catherine,  with 
great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
and  paying  little  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if 
Poland  had  been  one  of  her  own  provinces:  The  catholic  lords  formed 
a  confederacy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  countrr,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Russia  ;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Turit- 
ish  frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  was  cruelly 
devastated. 

Mustapha  lit.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the  sultans 
that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt  that  the  power 
which  Russia  was  acquiring  in  Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  northern  provinces  ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
his  aominions,  and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court. 
The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  sultan  i*  Mustapha 
had  formed  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Turks  (a.  d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  troops 
entered  southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages; 
but  when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim,  they  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  Turkish  power  ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic  round  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, to  support  an  insurrection  which  her  emissaries  had  exci- 
ted in  Southern  Greece  (a.  d.  1770).  The  insurgents,  aided  by  a  Rus- 
sian force,  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  but  on  the  first  reverse  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their  Turkish 
masters.  Soon  after,  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifleen  ships-of-the-line  was 
burned  by  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesm6,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Ben- 
der, Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 
he  knew  that  one  of  the'  chief  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms  was  to 

*  Frederic,  who  loved  to  indalge  ia  aarcasm,  said  that  a  war  between  the  Ba»- 
siaoB  and  the  Turks  would  be  a  contest  between  the  one-eyed  and  the  Uind. 
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defend  the  independence  of  Poland.  But  Joseph,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  German  empire  (a.  d.  1765),  began  to  dread  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Russia ;  and  even  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  began 
to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  rival,  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  governing  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  northern  states,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  policy ;  but  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign 
relations. 

Frederick  V.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  Y .,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect 
and  dissipated  habits  (a.  d.  1766).  Soon  after  his  accession.  Christian 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of  England, 
and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  favor  of  the 
Danish  king  and  people.  To  maintain  her  tiscendency  over  the  mind 
of  her  husband,  Caroline  favored  the  ambition  of  Struensee,  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  or  rather, 
sole  ruler  of  Denmark.  Struensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and 
useful,  but  his  haughtiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles  ;  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king's  step-mother  and 
her  son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  queen  Caroline  in  his  fate.  Struensee  and  his 
friend  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were  insulted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen  was  also 
arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cronenberg  castle ;  dread  of  British  ven- 
geance, however,  saved  her  from  personal  violence.  She  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  Hanover,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  queen  dowager,  having  removed  her  rival, 
usurped  the  royal  authority  ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Bemstorff  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remark- 
able for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Gustavus  III.,  a  young  prince  of  great  vigor  and  sagacity,  ascended 
the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederic  (a.  d. 
1771);  he  had  early  formed  a  project  for  removing  the  restrictions 
which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority  aAer  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
long  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  The  senate,  suddenly  surrounded 
by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into  assenting  to  the  instrument  of 
government  which  Gustavus  had  prepared,  and  a  revolution  which 
changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  ab- 
solute monarchies  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood.  Dread  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented 
Gustavus  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had 
often  occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tranquil- 
lity and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  bis  judicious  measures 
were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who  clung  to  their  tyrannous  and 
absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to  be  as  pernicious  to  them- 
selves as  they  were  minous  to  the  country.    An  attempt  on  the  penooal 
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liberty  of  tbe  unhuppy  king  gave  Cathenne  a  pretext  for  seacling  a  Rii»- 
s^an  army  into  the  country,  and  suggested  to  tbe  Prussian  kiag  a  sckesB 
for  the  cusmemberinent  of  Poland.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  pfovinees  between 
them.  Their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  ^ares  ;  and  the 
diet,  overawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  lef^  Poland  a  merely  nominal  exist- 
ence (a.  d.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamkiee 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  his 
accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calanbities  to  the  bigotry,  the  fac- 
tious spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  6f  the  turbi^nt  noUes.  By 
the  intervention  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  was  subsequently  concloded  to> 
Iween  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  emperess  gained  several  im- 
portant fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of  territory,  and  permission  for  ker 
subjects  to  navigale  the  Black  sea  (a.  d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gains 
were,  they  were  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  cibiaiiifc 
ing  other  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  ambition. 

Degraded  as  Louis  XV.  was,  he  could  not  receive,  without  emotioB, 
intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which  die  inflnence 
of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  *'  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  calM- 
net,  this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  been  averted.**  The  dnke 
d*Aguillon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negli- 
gence by  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  h« 
nad  long  been  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  that  order.  The  deaffa"  eif 
Clement  XIII.  favored  his  projects  (a.  d.  1769).  Ganganelli,*whf>  8iio*> 
ceeded  to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  feltdiat  the  Uomi 
was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pontiffs  could 
be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  calho<> 
lie  sovereigns  by  making  reasonable  concessions.  After  a  long  bat  not 
unjustifiable  delay,  he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and 
most  of  the  catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  that  /ratemi- 
ty,  eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.  d.  1773).  Little  opposition  was 
made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  the  insurrection  in  Sicily  and 
the  deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pope  Ganganelli  (a.  d.  17t4)  were  at* 
tributed  to  their  secret  practices,  though  not  a  shadow  of  proof  could  be 
adduced  to  support  such  severe  accusations.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
that  Louis  died  of  small-pox,  and  Ganganelli  of  a  constitutional  disease 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  his  suh- 
jects  had  long  been  taught  to  form  the  most  &vorable  expectations,  m^ 
cended  the  throne  of  France :  Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  pafiacy, 
under  the  title  of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  oaidi-^ 
nals,  who  believed  that  he  Would  be  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the 
church  than  his  predecessors. 

Sectioit  II. — Hialory  of  England  froth  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  ConMMnee" 
*  ment  of  the  Atnerican  Jl^r. 

Wbbn  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  France, 
they  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connexion  with  the 
continent,  but  at  the  same  time  they  diminished  its  infi«etioe  kt  £uvo» 
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fBVK  poiiliGiL  fixtoiBm  cQlonie^ft  npidlir  iacreawng  comiene,  aiijt 
WipB»mf  wmnnfaffturf»>  afforded  iha  natioa  ample  amends  foi  this  loss  i 
bai  a  qirit  of  faciioa  b«ff»a  tp  appeac  iu  the^  oatioQal  councils,  which 
UEodttead  a  peniicicms  uuhieace  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Whiie  thtta  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of 
Simit,  the  BnuMiwick  dynasty  waa  necessarily  t]krown  for  support  oi| 
lbs  whi0i^  for  th«  tories  were  from  principle,  more  or  less  disposed  tot 
iuror  the  claims  of  the  e^ed  house ;  but  when  all  fears  from  the  Pre^ 
taader  had  disappeared^  the  z^eal  wluch  the  tories  had  erer  shewn  foe 
the  maintenance  of  the  rojyal  prerogative  naturally  recommended  them 
lo  royal  favar.  Personal  fidendship  induced  George  III.  to  introduce 
iha  earl  of  Bute  into  his  cabinet ;  hia  influisace  esicited  the  jealousy  of 
the  whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favor  of  the  kii^  and  the  na^ 
lion  i  they  accused  him  of  an  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  hi^ 
Soottish  cevntrymen,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  natioQ 
at  the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  faoe  popular  clamor,  the  earl  of 
Bute  veoigaed  hia  gfice,  but  it  waa  believed  ne  privately  retained  his  in- 
Aiieace  in  the  cabinet ;  and  thua  no  small  portion  of  hia  unpopularity 
vas  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the  min- 
isters with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton.  The  for- 
^«-fiAh  number  ef  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  attack  on  the  king's 
speech  9X  the  opening  of  the  parliementary  session ;  and  the  ministersi 
forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  against  the 
authors,  prinlers»  and  publishers  of  the  libel.  WOkes  was  aiTested,but 
was  sooA  Ubeimted*  on  pleading  privilege  of  parliament.  Hie  house  of 
commons,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of 
parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  Ubel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined 
with  the  lords  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in 
the  raeantime>  <piitted'  me  country,  and  not  appearing  tp  take  his  triali 
wes  outlawed.  So  much  waa  the  nation  engrossed  oy  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  and  an  individual,  that  little  attention  was  peid  tp 
colonial  affairs ;  but  duriqg  this  period  the  East  India  company  acquired 
eeveral  rich  districts  in^enffsl,  and  displayed  a  grasping  ambitieUi 
which  threatened  the  independence,  of  the  native  powers. 

A  mere  dsagerous  prqspect  was  opened  in  the  American  states.  The 
French  being  removeo,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  backwoods,  the 
colonies  bega^  to  increaae  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  their  prosperi^  sug- 
gested to  ilin  Grenviile  a  scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principally  for  the  se- 
curity ef  the  colonists,  they  had  been  almost  exclusively  the  gainers  by 
its  successful;  termination,  and  it  waa  therefore  deemed  equitable  that 
they  ahould  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not 
represented  in  thtf  British  parliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large 
party  in  Britain,  maintained  diat  they  could  not  be  oenstitutionally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenviile,  supported  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, disregarded  <^position,  and  an  act  was  passed  imposmg  stamp-dutiea 
on  a  multitude  of  articles  (▲.  o.  1765). 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British  minis^ 
fry  i  the  marqnis  of  Rockin£ham,  m^ch  against  me  king^s  will,  repei^ed 
Ibp  obnoxjows  ^t^mf  Ac^  but  he  wfw  foroed  |q  assert,  in  stronj;  termfti 
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the  right  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  enact  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obliged  U^ 
give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  ihe  cabi- 
net constructed  by  itds  once-popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  union, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  I^ord  North  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animosities  (a.  d.  1767) ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to,  the  American  claims,  and 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That  demagogue  returned 
to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the 

general  election,  after  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained 
le  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
libel  he  had  published.  When  pariiament  met,  it  was  supposed  that 
Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  (he  house ;  some  rioting  occulted,  the  military  were  called 
out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Wilkes  stig- 
matized the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  this  second  libel  to 

Cocure  his  expulsion  from  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  electors  of 
iddlesex  re-elected  him  without  any  hesitation.  The  commons  re* 
solved  that  an  expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  foria 
new  election.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once 
more  the  commons  refused  to  admit  hing)  A  new  election  was  h^, 
and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the 
ministerial  candidate.  The  house  of  conunons  persevered  in  its  deelap 
ration  of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Luttrell  should 
be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministers  had  now 
involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point  of  constitutional 
law,  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation.  A  fierce  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  little  encouraged  the 
Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance; 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the 
colonies,  the  removal  of  Eari  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the  decision 
respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Nordi 
as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.  d.  1770).  The  im- 
position of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  America,  while 
the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
Falkland  islands,  were  represented  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  honor 
of  the  country.  The  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the 
indirect  license  given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege^  The  commons 
sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oli- 
ver, and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  Wilkes 
refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which 
he  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since  that  time  the  debates  hav^ 
been  regularly  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the  EfSSt  Ia<& 
company  having  attracted  considerable  atteniiony  a  law  was  passed  ier 
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Wnging  dM  mflmlra  oif  that  commeroial  aesociation  in  «ome  degree  under 
the  control  of  goyemment ;  but  to  reconcile  the  company  to  such  inter- 
ference, a  loan  was  granted  on  favorable  terms  ;  and  also  permission  to 
export  teas  without  .pa3rment  of  duty.  (A  quantity  of  tea  was  shipped  for 
Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low  price  of  the  commodity 
would  induce  the  New  £nglanders  to  pay  the  small  duty  charged  on 
importation ;  but  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  they  were  boarded 
during  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown 
into  the  sea.  This  outrage,  followed  by  other  acts  of  defiance,  gave 
such  offence  in  England,  that  acts  were  passed  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
(a.  d.  1774).  It  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned 
oy  this  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against  the 
importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  Dort  bill  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed?  But  though  the 
colonists  acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  reconcilia- 
tion ;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  couched  in  terms  equally 
spirited  and  respectful.  The  address  to  his  majesty  was  not  received, 
as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal  assembly ;  and  the  determination 
evinced  by  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  ministe- 
rial measures,  defeated  all  hopes  of  au  accommodation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely  provoked. 
Even  the  moderate  king  of  France,  though  severely  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  revolted  colonies ;  several  of  his 
ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support,  but  the  opinion  of  Turgot, 
the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a  season ;  he  strenuously 
condemned  such  interference  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Spain,  involved 
in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less 
formidable  dispute  with  Portugal,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
Sou^h  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage  in  fresh  hostilities,  and 
was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
indignant  at  the  desertion  of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  Catherine 
of  Russia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most  likely  to 
oppose  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervaluing  the  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resolved  to 
force  them  into  obedience,  parliament  seconded  these  views,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to'  conceal  that  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its  commencement. 
The  vaffue  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire  continent  flattered  Eng- 
lish pride,  and  the  taxes  which  die  ministers  demanded,  promised  some 
alleviation  to  the  public  burdens.  The  colonial  revolt  was  regarded  br 
many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  British 
people,  and  the  contest  was  generally  look^  upon  in  England  as  an 
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effim  io  MfaUiah,  not  Ibe  sbjwI  ftotharilgrf  but  the  iapBanu^  of  A# 

B»tiOQ. 

Sbotios  IIL^TiU  jlMcHdMi  IFiir< 

J3lood  having  once  been  sbed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  dinute  be^ 
tween  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  onlj  be  decided  bj  the 
sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  straggle,  but  ap* 
parently  with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  Mutual 
ibrbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals,  when  the  English, 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston ;  Howe,  the  British  coomumder, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  permitted  the 
loyal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employment  of  German  mer* 
cenaries,  by  the  English  ministry,  completed  the  alienation  of  tks 
colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves  wholly  from  the  mother^ 
country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  published  thx 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  TBUtTEKN  UNITED  STATE^ 

The  first  campaign,  after  some  important  successes  gained  by  the 
British  forces  under  General  Howe,  terminated  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  north  conunanded  by  General  Burgoyne.  But 
this  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministers  or  the  British 
people.  Conciliatoiy  acts  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but 
before  intelligence  of  this  altered  policy  could  be  receiv^  in  America, 
France  had  entered  into  a  treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (a.  d.  1778).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who 
advocated  this  extreme  measure ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehemently  oj^ 
posed  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the 
lords,  he  was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  vigorously  to 
meet  impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  wax  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel,  sent 
to  cruise  in  the  channel.  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  fieel 
off  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hush  PalUser,  the  second 
in  command,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  me  slight  advantage  he 
obtained. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the  efforts 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  lung  of  Prussia,  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperess 
Catharine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  second  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  it 
was  almost  within  Ids  grasp  (a.  d.  1779).  France  alone,  of  the  conti* 
nental  powers,  had  yet  interfered  in  the  American  contest,  but  the  in* 
timate  connexion  between  that  country  and  Spain,  led  to  a  general  be* 
lief  that  the  latter  would  not  long  remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expect- 
ation groundless ;  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  mediae 
tion,  &rew  off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for  active  hostilitiee4 
Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  adverse* 
hes  were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  battle.  The  English  sub- 
dued Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  Cajrolinas;  but  the 
French  captured  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  Si 
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imt^  toft  a  tima  iod«  Idnmpluiat  in  the  clMiindy  and  even  iMtilted 

/8«io«a  note  ia  Lond«.  tended  n>of  to  lower  the  «!>»»»«  of  Hw 
BngMsht  among  foreign  natiotta^  ikaui  tkete  rer«raes.  Some  of  the 
penal  laws  againat  the  catlioliea  hanring  been  repealed,  an  aaaociatieqa 
was  formed  t^  aoiDe  ignorant  fanatics  for  tiie  protection  of  tbe  protestani 
religion ;  they  atimidated  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  im*' 
mense  multitode  to  acts  of  ontrage.  For  sereiHl  dajs,  London  vras  af 
the  mercy  of  an  infnriate  populace  ^  some  datholic  chapels  were  burned, 
and  many  private  houses  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  re-» 
«tored  by  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  aeveral  of  the  rioters 
eapitally  punished.'  These  disgiucefid  muisactions  alienated  the  covH 
of  Madrid  at  a  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate^and  the  promise 
of  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  connrmed  the  hostile 
dispositioas  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  had  reduced  all  the  French  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1778,  and  humbled  the  Mahrattas ;  but  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared.  Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  raised  by 
chance  to  the  throne  of  Seringapatam,  resolved  to  drive  the  European 
intruders  from  Hindtistan,  and  entered  the  Camatic  with  overwhelming 
forces.  The  local  government  of  Madras  was  unprepared  for  this 
event,  and  the  resources  at  its  oomraand  were  wasted  by  the  obstinacy 
and  incapacity  of  the  council.  Owing  to  this  mismanagement,  the 
English  forces,  commanded  by  Baillie  and  Fletcher,  were  all  either 
elatn  or  taken  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo  j 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir  George 
Rodney ;  he  captured  four  Spanish  shipa-of-the-line  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, drove  two  more  on  shore,  and  burned  another:  thence  proceeding 
to  America,  he  thrice  eneountered  the  French  fleet,  under  the  count  de 
Guichen,  and  though  he  obtained  no  decisive  success,  he  prevented 
Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid  in  his  meditated  attack  on  New 
York.  But  the  progress  of  the  war  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in 
a  new  contest  with  all  tbe  maritime  powers,  respecting  the  trade  of  neu* 
tfal  vessels,  ^he  emperess  of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom 
of  trade  for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  muaitioAs  of  war,  to  all 
ports  not  aotuatty  blockaded ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
should  unite  to  support  this  right ;  a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Neu<* 
trality,  was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Swedein^  Holland  promptly 
acceded  to  the  league ;  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berhnjand  Naples,  adopted 
its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  allv 
of  England,  joined  the  association.  The  British  ministry  tempori2ed| 
they  expected,  probably,  that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Auacria 
and  Prussia  might  lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the 
continental  powers,  but  these  hopes  wero  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was 
not  inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  suspicious ;  (but 
proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  me 
American  congress^  and  tbe  remottstrancee  of  the  British  minister  were 
treated  with  disdain.  War  was  instantly  declarod,  and  several  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  American  seas  were  subdued  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  foreesS  Nor  was  this  the  only  calamity  that 'befell  the  Datch  te- 
public  ;  no  ^sooner  had  the  emperor  Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ampl«  in- 
heritance of  Maria  Theresa,  than  he  commanded  a  series  of  important  re- 
forms, among  which  was  included  the  dismantling  of  the  barrier  towns  in 
the  >Netherlands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  save  Hol- 
land from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.  d.  1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Zoutman,  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Parker,  at  the  Doggers'  bank ; 
but  the  English  had  less  success  in  the  American  seas,  where  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  force  of  Count 
de  Grasse. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  British 
army  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender)  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land that  any  further  protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (a.  d. 
1782).  The  ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  but  they  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
were  forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace,  without 
at  all  relaxing  in  their  efibrts  to  support  the  war ;  but  before  the  results 
of  the  change  could  be  fully  developed,  the  ministry  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  effect  on 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  two  signal  triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  ;  and  General  Elliott,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in 
Gibraltar,  defeated  the  formidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
the  floating  batteries,  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irresisti- 
ble. In  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  company ;  he  recovered  the  Carnatic,  and  totally  routed  Hyder^s 
army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.  p.  1781) ;  and  again  at  Pollalore.  All  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  captured  (a.  d.  1782),  but  this  success  was 
interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  whose  forces  were 
surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary 
French  force  under  M.  Lally.  Several  indecisive  engagements  took 
place  between  Suffrein  and  Hughes,  the  French  and  English  admirals, 
in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  (a.  d.  1783). 
The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and 
England,  induced  Tippoo  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
English  terminated  this  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war,  by  sub- 
mitting to  humiliations  from  the  son  of  Hyder,  which  greatly  diminished 
the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  parliamentary  strength 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition. 
The  independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminiaries  at  Versailles  (November  30,  1782) ;  little  difficulty  was 
found  in  arranging  terms  with  France  and  Spain;  but  the  English 
wished  to  gain  some  compensation  for  their  losses  from  Hdland,  and 
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Ais  circumstance  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  final  axrangement  of  the 

treaty. 

SbcTion  TV. — The  Brituh  Empire  in  India. 

.^HB  Britisli  empire  in  India  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  The  French  were  the  first  who 
aimed  at  acquiring  sovereignty  by  interfering  in  the  contests  of  the  local 
governors  who  had  established  their  independence  ;  they  gained  a  de^ 
cided  superiority  in  the  Camalic  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  until 
'  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  intercepted 
their  communications,  and  enabled  their  rivals  to  seize  all  their  settle- 
ments. It  was  soon  discovered  that  Coromandel  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  most  desirable  were  the  coun** 
tries  round  the  Ganges.  Under  the  government  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
English  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  No  sooner  had  the  company  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Ti<;h  and  opulent  country,  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between 
the  directors  at  home  and  their  officers  in  India.  The  former  were 
anxious  to  augment  their  conunercial  dividends  by  the  territorial  rev- 
enues, the  latter  were  as  obstinate  in  applying  the  surplus  income-  to 
their  own  advantage..  The  want  of  control  over  the  subordinate  au* 
thorities  in  India  led  to  most  calamitous  results ;  the  officers  of  the 
company  established  monopolies  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  domes- 
tic trade,  rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changing  the. tenure 
of  land,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice  to  protect  their 
avarice.  The  injustice  with  which  the  native  princes  were  treated, 
roused  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English  in  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of  My- 
sore ;  and  had  he  been  supported  by  European  aid  as  effectively  as  he 
might  have  been,  the  company's  empire  in  Hinddstan.  would  soon  have 
enaed.     Some  improvements  were  made  in  1774,  by  concentrating  the 

S>wer  of  the  three  presidencies  in  the  gof  emor-general  and  council  of 
engal,  and  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  But 
Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor-general,  by  a  series  of  oppressions 
and  extortions,  provoked  a  second  war  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahratta 
states,  the  general  results  of  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  Myswean  and 
Mahratta  wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  company's  territory  in  Bengal, 
by  the  capture  of  Negapatam  from  the  Dutch,  the  aspect  of  affiurs  wai 
very  gloomy  and  threatening.  All  the  exactiims  of  the  company  did 
not  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  government ;  and  its  af- 
fairs were  considered  as  fast  approaching  bankruptcy.  It  had  also 
been  found  very  inconvenient  to  have,  a  mercantile  association  existing 
as  a  state  within  the  state,  and  all  parties  agreed  that  the  company 
ought  to  be  placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
'^  Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox 
had  taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland.  That  country 
bad  been  left  unprotected  during  the  late  war ;  the  inhabitants,  menaced 
by  invasion,  armed  in  their  own  deface,  and  the  volunteers  thi^s 
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t0tolMd,  whSiB  fhBj  liad  ikt  powav,  Id  mcme  Ae  legLdttm  ioAepo- 
dence  of  their  country.  The  prudence  of  their  leaders  averted  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  probably  hare  ended  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  islands ;  but  they  could  not  long  have  restrained  the  impa> 
tience  of  their  followers,  had  not  the  Rockingham  administration  showed 
^aarly  its  desire  to  comply  wtdi  ^hr  deiiiands.  (The  legislative  inde- 
pendeoee  of  Ireland  was  acknowledged  (▲.  d.  1782),  and  a  fedend 
union  of  the  two  gsveranents  arranged,  which  promised  to  produce 
permanent  advantages  to  both  oountries.  His  success  in  Irdiand  in- 
duced Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulatiftg  ih^  complicated 
•flairs  of  India ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  on  whose  success  he  slaked 
the  existence  of  the  coaUtion  ministry.  The  jmnciple  of  Bfr.  Fox'e 
measure  was  to  place  the  whc^  civil  and  military  government  of  India 
imder  a  board  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  not  raaov- 
able  without  an  address  from  either  house  of  partiament.  Such  a  boeft 
would  manifestly  be  an  indspendent  authority  in  the  stale  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  its  design  was  to  make  the  power  of  «  party  rival  that  o(  ^ 
king.  When  the  biH  had  passed  ^  eommons,  his  majesty,  thnnigh 
Earl  Temple,  intimated  to  the  peers  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
the  lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  to  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  eoall- 
tioti  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  pailiament  was  dissolved  at  the  ear- 
lieet  moment  thnt  the  etate  of  public  business  wotdd  permit  (a.  d.  1784). 
The  success  d  this  measure  ewpassed  the  expectations  of  the  new 
minister ;  the  nation  )uui  been  disgusted  by  ihe  coalition  of  parties,  that 
had  been  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  to  each  o^r  as  those  of  Mr. 
FoK  and  Loid  North ;  ^eir  friends  were  in  most  places  beaten  by  the 
supporters  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  firmly  estab* 
iishad  in  the  plenitude  ef  power.  A  new  bill  was  framed  for  the  gov* 
vmment  of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  crown  die  influence  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  intrust  to  pailiamentary  commissianers ;  but 
some  •dnro  of  power,  nnd  the  whole  management  of  commercial  aflaka, 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  court  of  di^ctors.  The  most  important 
iiraneh  of  conmeree  menopoliaed  by  the  company  was  the  tea  trade 
srith  China,  and  this  wm  thrown  completely  into  their  huids  by  a  ro- 
inotion  4^  the  duty,  which  'mmoved  all  temptation  to  smuggling. 

This  change  in  ^e  government  of  India  was  followed  by  the  mera- 
ntablevjmpeaohmont  ef  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  trial  lasted  several  years. 
It  ipnded  m/the  no^nittal  ^^^t  gentfenMn,  at  least  of  intentional  error ; 
hut  his  iMtune  and  his  heUlth  wens  ruined  by  the  protracted  prosecn- 
iion.  A  arise  stfleetinn  Of  nders  greatly  improYnd  die  condition  of  die 
-British  «npire  in  India ;  under  the  admimstration  of  Lord  ComwnUin, 
the  sitnation  of  the  natives  :was  gready  ameliorated ;  hot  the  seeds  of 
gawnption^  aidsing  horn  aneinnt  misgovemmttitnnd  int^mal  wnn,  ooolfl 
notjbe  whdly  eiiidieafted. 

The  great  entension  of  die  British  colonies  gave  a  firedi  stimulus  to 
Ae  spirit,  of  nannlime  disooiP^,  and  the  English  penetmted  into  the 
fsmotest  seas,  stopping  only  n&ere  namre  had  Interposed  impenetmbte 
haniHK  of  sns.  The  -Uiree  voynges  of  Captain' Cook  nw^tdDsned  a  spiah 
.of  ^ntespcMaeamaly  infetioTrto  that  wideh  had  been  vousod  by  tike 
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came soon  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  their 
nsftunl  -pvodttctions  speedily  formed  articles  of  trade.  Cook  himself 
fs^restod  tiw  expedieney  of  fbranng  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hoiland  ;  in  less  than  hi^  a  centuiy  this  colony  has  risen  into  great 
importance  sis  an  agricultural  community ;  it  promises,  at  no  very  dis- 
lukt  da^,  to  outgrow  the  fosteiing  care  of  the  mother-countiy,  to  afford 
lier  a  nch  rewm,  and  heoome  one  of  her  most  flourishing  descendants. 
Pvon  the  period  of  Mr.  Fitt*s  accession  to  power  until  me  commence- 
Inenit  of  fk%  Franoh  terohition,  there  was  Kttle  beyond  the  strife  of  par- 
tias  remarkable  in  the  domestic  history  of  Ensiand.  The  illness  of  the 
hmg  (a.  d.  1787),  gar^e  indeed  alarming  proof  that  the  federal  union  of 
the  ]^«gttsh  and  insh  legislatm^es  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure 
the  permanent  ooimenon  of  ^Sbe  countries  ;  for,  while  the  British  parlia- 
ment adopted  a  restricted  regency,  the  Irish  offered  the  entire  roysl 
power  10  the  prince  of  Wales,  The  speedy  recovery  of  the  kiog  avert- 
•d  the  evils  that  might  hare  resisted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy,  but 
fyem  that  time  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  hare  determined  on  his  plan  for  uni- 
ting the  two  legislatores.  The  chief  pariismentary  struggles  were  for 
mvepeal -ef  the  disqualifying  laws  that  affected  the  dissenters,  and  the 
•boUtien  of  the  infamous  slsTe-trade;  but  the  success  of  both  these 
was  tvsonwd  for  later  times. 


Sectioh  Y.^-^Rutory  of  Europe^  from  the  end  of  the  American  War  to  He 

commtucemcnt  of  the  French  Revolution, 

Di7iiDf«  die  progress  of  the  American  war,  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  science  of  jgovsmBieat  began  to  be  manife^ed  in  the  Emropean 
•iates.  Many  of  the  Oennan  prinoes  began  t9  moderate  the  stem  ex- 
ercise of  their  despotic  assthority,  to  reform  their  expenditure  and  mili- 
tary establishroentSy  and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced 
slato  iof  civilixatisn.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  royal  refemecs ;  his  naeasnres  ior  regulating  the  church  invobed 
him  ilia  ceateat  wijdi  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innova- 
tion, and  was  bijpotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
pee.  Persuaded  that  his  personal  inflnence  woold  be  sufficient  to  dis« 
euade  Joseph  fiwn  pnrsning  his  eoorse  of  diange,  the  pontiff  undertook . 
en«¥peasive  jonoseyio  Vienna,  bntthe  enmeroroniy  gave  him  an  abun-^ 
dance  of  conqilimenta,  and  perseveiwd  in  nis  resolutions.  His  failure 
eovered  the  pontiff  wilh  ridicule,  espeoidly  as  he  had  to  endure  similar 
disappoioitaneats  in  his  negotiatkne  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
aia.  Joseph  was  willing  to  jstn  ^e  ewpciress  Catherine  in  the  dis- 
menbennent  of  Turkey,  sad  permitted  that  princess  to  seize  die 
Crimea ;  btft  the  prinoipal  weatesn  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
8Q€(et  of  Austria,  and  the  tfanat  of  their  eonfederaoy  saved  the  OttomaQ 
empire.  The  king  of  Pmssia  was  fbreinost  in  cheeking  the  encroach- 
meots  of  the  emperor ;  he  ^seesBtty  iaeiigated  the  Duteh  to  reiuse  the 
free  navigatkm  of  the  Scheldt  io  the  shq>s  of  the  Austrian^etherlands, 
eed  he  planned  a  coBfedfiracy  for  msdntaining' the  integrity  of  the  Oer- 
jnanic  states*  Fnedericcdied  wdien  he  had  csmpleted  the  eonsolidatioii 
of  a  kingdeai-whidi  hie  oangnsitB  ihad  eeai^  doubled'  (▲.  '0. 1786) ;  he 
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was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Frederic  William,' whnie  attention  was 
eailv  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  commonwealth,  ia« 
duced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican  con- 
stitution, and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadtholder, 
which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchicaL  The  French  secretly 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  the  popular  party  an  addition  to  their  £ast  Indian  colonie^or  at 
least  such  a  union  of  interests  as  would  counterpoise  British  ascend- 
ency  in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to  prevent  any  change,  and  the  English  am- 
bassador vigorously  exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  An  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs ;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France^ made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority. 

The  disordered  state  of  tbe  French  finances  was  the  cause  of  thie 
desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis ;  through  mere  jeal* 
ousy  of  England,  they  had  involved  their  country  in  the  American  war, 
and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  after  minister  had  at- 
tempted to  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed  his  eleva^ 
tion  to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  aggrayated 
the  disorder  by  a  series  of  measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  sup- 
ported with  obstinacy.  Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recom- 
mended the  king  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons 
selected  from  the  privileged  orders  (a.  d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  inter- 
ested body.  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  fd  tbe 
proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit.  Lonis  die^ 
missed  Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  reealling 
Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables,  whose  uncom- 
plying disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  assembly  frnitless.J 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that  the 
^French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  American  war ;  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in  one  hemisphere  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  difiused 
through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  ^rits  began  to  speculate  on 
a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  with  Austria  was  the  cause  of 
much  secret  discontent;  the  decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of 
France  was  traced  to  its  unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
to  perpetuate  this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  o(  suspicion  and 
dislike.\  It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  ambitikMis  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  republican 
party  in  Holland  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  hw  eernee. 
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states  was  uaimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  aad  Portugal  ixnprored 
Iheir  kingdoMa  by  institutiona  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  placing 
checks  on  the  exorbitant  powera  of  the  clergy.     They  joined  in  an  ef* 
fort  to   chastise  the  piratical  powers  in  the   Mediterranean,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  attempt.     The  emperov 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished 
themselves  by  enacting  new  and  salutary  ^odes  of  law ;   they  abol- 
ished the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  they  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  was  affixed.     Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  eroperess  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Russia ;  and  even 
the' sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Turkey. 
"^  But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  (^After  the  dismissal  of  the  no- 
tables, M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  minister 
of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parlia- 
ments, by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  which  they  insisted  on  ex- 
amining before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.     The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  privileged 
orders ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less  partial  system,  when 
Jus  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  demanded  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  states«general.     The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the 
demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,'  but  merely  to 
annoy  the  court ;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  determined  to  enforce  compliance.     Various  schemes  were  tried 
by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his^ 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
king,  finding  every  expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.  d. 
1788).     At  the  same  time,  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since 
the  year  1614.  j 

Before  the  assembling  of  this  legislative  body,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by  each  of 
the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ;  the  majority 
of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  sent 
by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  number  those  of  thd 
nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared  that  the  three  estates 
should  form  separate  chambers,  but  this  very  important  matter  was  no( 
so  definitely  fixed  as  to  prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5th  of  May,* 
1780,  the  states-general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party, 
confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and 
vote  together.  After  a  short  struggle,  the  court  was  compelled  to  6od^ 
cede  this  vital  point,  and  the  nnited  bodies  took  the  name  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in  some 
degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine ;  artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  the 
rising  fiame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  king  and 
Ms  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized  by  the 
jnob)  and  the  insurgents  immediately  pioceeded  to  attack  the  Basdle,  09 
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atite-prismi  of  Paris.    After  a  brief  Teeistance,  the  govsmior,  having  wtt 
insufficient  garrison,  capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  surrendep 
were  not  observed  by  the  inluriate  multitude ;  the  governor  was  torn  to 
jHeces,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred!)  ^Louis,  greatly 
alarmed,  tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects ;  he  removed 
the  regular  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards.     The. 
command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette^ 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liberal  sentiments  and  his 
services  to  Uie  cause  of  fi:eedom  in  the  American  war.     But  aU  tho 
king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  democratic,  or  rather,  as  we 
may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican  party ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  the  leader^  of  Uiis  band  resolved  that  the  legis* 
lature  should  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly  insti- 
gated to  make  the  demand.     A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompif- 
nied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace 
was  violently  entered,  several  of  its  defenders  slain,  and  the  king  com- 
pelled instantly  to  set  out  for  Paris,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licen* 
tious  crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  humane 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  thenceforth  the  royal  authority  was  an  empty 
name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government  set  aside ;  visionaries 
indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new  order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped* 
to  establish  a  constitution  more  perfect  than  the  world  ever  yet  had 
witnessed,  but  the  base  and  the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish^ 
ends  by  stimulating  popular  violence ;  and  the  last  class  was  the  ooly 
one  whose  expectations  were  realized. 

Section  VI. — The  French  RefxdtUkm, 

Frok  the  moment  that  Loius  XVI.  was  brought  a  prisoner  fo  hia 
capital,  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  (the  mon- 
archy continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  secularization  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  established 'popular  sovereign^  on  the  ruins  of  the. 
ancient  structure.  Several  German  princes,  who  had  possessions  in 
Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent  changes,  but  the  popular  ruler» 
would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders' 
of  the  revolution  were  embroiled  with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of 
their  career.  A  club,  called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  As- 
sociation, was  formed  by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  de- 
nunciations were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favorable  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jacobins,  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent  tu- 
mults excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  home  and  or- 
ganizing a  constitutional  resistance,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  restora-^ 
tion  of  the  old  government,  with  all  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.*}  A  meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  be^ 
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tvrcim  ihe  emtMior  df  GteraMiBy»  the  king  a(  Prussia,  and  the  elector 
df  Saxony ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  brother  to  the  French  monarchi  and 
head  of  the  emigrants,  came  uninrited,  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns 
to  issue  a  Tagne  declaration  in  fayor  of  the  rights  of  kings.;  Louis, 
wearied  by  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Par^ 
isian  mob,  and  the  disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  (^ 
aolred  to  escape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek 
refuge  on  the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queem 
and  children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seized, 
and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capital.  This  failure  exposed  the 
royal  family  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  bol 
the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  their  violence ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation,  they  prepared 
a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  king  for  acceptance. 
The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to  this  instrument  of  govemr 
ment,  and  his  frank  communication  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment to  his  ambassadors  at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time  * 
restored  his  popularity.  The  emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other* 
powers  that  all  danger  of  war  was  averted,  and  the  external  and  inter-^ 
nal  tranquillity  of  France  seemed  to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent;  it 
was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  fixed 
form  of  government.     The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  framed  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  to  the  systemi 
recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.    It  was  the* 
great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  invohre  the  kingdom  in  foreigH 
war ;  and  the  suspicious  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues 
in  the  German  courts,  and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to- 
maintain  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished 
plausible  pretexts  for  Sie  commencement  of  hostilities.    The  death  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rupture ;  his  successor,  Francis  IL, 
continued  to  make  alarming  militai^  preparations,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
give  any  satisfactory  exphmation,  Louis  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
against  him  (a.  d.  1792).     But  the  strife  of  parties  in  ihe  laydl  cabinet 
and  the  national  assembly,  led  to  such  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were  defeated 
i^th  loss  and  disgrace ;  while  the  Jacobins,  whose  intrigues  were  the 
real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed  them  to  royalist  treachery,  and 
to  the  influence  that  Austrian  councils  possessed  over  the  court  from 
its  connexion  with  the  queen.     These  malignant  slanders,  industriously 
circulated,  and  generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  dis- 
graceful acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and 
tbe  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

.  A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party ;  Frederic 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  emperor 
Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their  united  forces 
"were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this 
prince  issued  a  sanguinaiy  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the  effect 
of  imiting  all  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  of  their  ftommffp 
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cmmtry)  (A  declarafion  kned  8O611  aft^r  by  A«  inuigniit  brafcurt 
mnd  relatives  of  Louis,  in  which  the  resolution  was  bitleriy  condennied» 
proved  still  more  injurious  to  die  unfortunste  king ;  scarcely  did  intelli- 
gence of  the  pi^lication  reach  Paris,  when  the  palace  was  attacked  by 
an  infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Louis, 
with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  the  national  assenip 
bly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  hut  they  suspended  hia  regal 
functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  the  Tem- 
ple, from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  the  knights  of  that  order^ 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these  outrages  of 
the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its  allegiance ;  hot 
all  his  exertions  not  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result,  he 
fled  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the  royal  power.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Dumouriez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.  Confident  in  their  strength, 
the  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  most 
decisive  results.  To  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and 
this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.  Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France ;  a  reign  of  terror 
was  established,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  against  these  shock- 
ing excesses.  In  the  meantime  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected 
reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  that  the  rev- 
olution had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators,  not  of  the  nation,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  reaction  in  favor  of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced 
without  providing  adequate  stores,  and  when  they  received  a  check  at 
Vahny,  their  camp  was  attacked  by  fkmine  and  disease ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  secuh^  by ' 
resigning  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.  Dumouriez  pursued  the 
Austrians  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke ;  Flanders  and 
Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their  arms  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg.  \  The  con- 
Y^tion,  as  the  national  assembly  began  to  be  called,  having  ih^e  their 
own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  extend  the  revolution  into  other 
states ;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to  recover 
its  liberties,  and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  coon- 
tries  occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republican 
arms  had  conquered  Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  Germany, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against 
all  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the  cow- 
ardice and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power  was  to  bring  the 
nnfortunate  king  to  trioj,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom.  Lonis  defended  hioiself 
with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his  judges  were  predetermined  on  his 
conviction:  six  hundred  aiid  eighty-three  defmoes  pronounced  him 
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fvBtf  ef  iTMBOft  ftgaiatt  ike  aoyereigaty  of  die  nation,  wliila  them 
were  only  thirty^ierea  who  took  a  more  fayorable  yiew  of  his  conduct 
A  motion  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected ;  but  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  majority,  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
J«niiary,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  guillotined  in  his  capital 
city  ;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate  was  aggravated  by  the  insults  of  his 
^nniel  executioners. 

This  judicial  murder  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe ; 
Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was .  dismissed  from  the  British 
oourt,  and  many  persons  in  England,  who  had  hitherto  applauded  the 
efforts  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement  opposers  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  A  similar  result  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands. 

.  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  a  vote  was  passed  that 
the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was  intended  to  draw  a 
maiked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. Spain  was  soon  after  added  to  the  euemies  of  France,  and  the 
new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  em- 
peress  Catherine ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful  war  against 
.Turkey,  in  which  her  general.  Suwaroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of 
territory  for  his  mistress,  and  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea 
was  secured ;  she  had  also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more, 
however,  by  the  insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers,  than  by  the  valor 
of  her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
Russia,  and  the  emperess  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that  coun*> 
try  from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the  French  repuh- 
hc  was  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  kings,  it  was 
intended  that  a  king  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  Gustavus,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constitution  of  Sweden,  of- 
fered his  services ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  a  masked  baU  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed 
kimself  personally  injured  by  the  king  {k,  d.  1792).  After  the  death 
<ji  Gustavus,  the  insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ;  she 
issued  violent  proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained 
from  active  hostility ;  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
the  continental  powers  in  a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  from 
•watching  too  jealously  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumou- 
riez,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant,  with  little  opposition  (a.  d.  1793). 
But  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  stopped  the 
French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Louvain  ;  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer-winden,  by 
which  his  soldiers  were  so  discoiuraged,  that  they  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  Dumouriez,  finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  divided  the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganized  state  of 
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die  French  gOTemmenty  entered  into  negotiations  willh  Aw  tffied  gen* 
erals,  and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  conrention  to  watch  his 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  anti-revolntionary  feel- 
ings of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Austriaa 
camp. 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dtimouriez,  was  unable  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force  under 
the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Valenciennes, 
and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment punished  Custine's  failure  by  a  public  execution^  and  employed 
the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  Bat  the  sep- 
aration of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the 
convention  than  the  cruelties  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  to 
which  the  supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Pnissia, 
and  England,  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  com* 
mon  cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnoi, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dunkiric.  The  doke 
of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  with  great  spirit,  but  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and  the  Hanoverian  force  that  cov- 
ered his  operations  having  been  routed  by  Houchaid,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  mil- 
itary stores.  The  Austrians  were  for  a  time  more  successful,  but  when 
Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  die 
republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers.  In  Italj,  the 
•French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they  experienced  some  se- 
▼ere  reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects  ha- 

Knd  the  Atlantic ;  the  colored  population  in  the  French  division  of  SL 
>mingo  took  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant  them  equal  privileges ; 
their  claims  were  supported  by  the  three  deputies  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  negroes  were  seduced,  bjr 
offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  wfaicn 
iiad  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
devastated  by  a  civil  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary 
fury  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  southern  and  western  Europe  permitted  Catherine  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  the  favorite  object  of  her  policy,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this  iniquitous  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Poles  made  a  gaUsnl 
atruggle  to  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served 
in  America,  under  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  his 
heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the  first  was  hopeless. 
Kosciusko,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  War- 
aaw  was  stormed  by  the  brutal  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
arased  from  the  list  of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confed- 
arates  (a.  d.  1795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his 
new  acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made 
peace  with  the  French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic  and 
Austria. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  France,  when  that 
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4e««iltry  wto  ceavnlnd  by  civil  war  {x,  d.  1798.)  Tke  jaooftins  ImV- 
ing,  ^  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  OTer  the  rival  faction 
rksk  the  convention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  political  adversaries  as 
.4vaitor8,  and  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution.  Among 
.the  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment,  but  a  release  from 
suffering.  The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrec- 
tions in  the  south  of  France,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vend^ 
•to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.  Nothing 
rcould  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts ; 
severe  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted  their 
.authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons,  which  had 
continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  After  having  en- 
«dured  a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
five  deputies,  of  whom  Callot  and  Fouch^  were  the  chief,  received  a 
communication  from  the  convention  to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters  by 
the  summary  process  of  military  law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
.were  shot  or  guillotined  after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage 
(tribunal.  But,  in  the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not 
.neglect  the  military  defence  of  their  country ;  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the  pop- 
.ulation,  en  fiuute,  was  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous  armies, 
j>rivate  property  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissory  notes,  called 
assignatSj  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a  circumstance  which 
coined  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by  Span- 
ish and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important  seaport.  It 
was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  convention ;  the  artillery  of  the 
J[)esiegers  was  directed  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  an  inferior  station.  Owing  to  his 
exertions,  the  English  soon  found  the  place  untenable ;  they  evacuated 
Toulon,  without  loss,  after  having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping, 
Jbnt  they  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  Any  of  the  conquerors,  who 
.punished  their  revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  the  French,  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  imperialists  and 
.their  allies ;  but  though  many  battles  were  fought,  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  (a.  d.  1794). 
A  more  important  event  was  the  downfall  of  the  sanguinary  faction 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens ; 
Robespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be 
Jbome,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him ;  the  convention  was  induced  to  resume  its  authority,  and 
x>rder  his  arrest,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices 
were  hurried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  they  had  them- 
aelves  organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ;  Robespierre's  suc- 
icessors  were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
Jhostility  to  Briuin  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  navy.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  two  preceding 
jvars,  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather  superior  force  (June  I),  aai 
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Thta  vttcoeas  revived  the  decliniDg  spirits  of  the  English  naticm,  die-* 
eouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  the  wsr  in  Hollsnd.  Corsica  was  sooa 
after  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  England,  but  the  French  were  victo- 
rious  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  Holland  was  completely  subdued  by 
Pichegru  and  Moreau.  The  piince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadUiolder,  and 
adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage 
from  this  revolution,  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French 
despised  their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  the  English  seized  the  colonies  and  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England,  led  the 
government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  reform  in  par- 
liament for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  .were  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
quitted, upon  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  others  were  abandoned. 
There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobins  had 
rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
opposition  to  the  court,  tendered  their  aid  to  the  minister ;  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  converts  was  the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denuncia- 
tions of  French  principles,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national 
mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by 
.the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  parliament, 
and. the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the  theme  of  severe 
and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  from 
.£}ngland,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him,  against  the 
Polanders  instead  of  the  French.  But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did  not 
dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians,  who  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of  France.  In  Paris,  &e  conven- 
tion partially  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
the  city  was  frequently  endangered  by  their  machinations,  and  the  in.- 
surrections  of  the  ferocious  populace  who  supported  them.  The  royalist 
war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of  France  continued 
discontented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions.  The 
.Spaniards^  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the 
republicans  ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and 
success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea ;  Admiral  Comwallis  com- 
pelled a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire,  and  Lord  Bridport,  with 
ten  sail-of-the-line,  attacked  twelve  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  were 
compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  The  French  were  deprived  of  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaloupe,  atfd  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  re- 
luctant allies,  the  Dutch,  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ilope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  authority,  provoked 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris ;  Bonaparte  had  a  considerable 
share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered.     Soon  afterward,  France  had  a  new  constitii- 


laiH,  ^imwling  of  4  leglikti¥6  aasanUjr,  an  vfipm  hodte,  ttSM  fli# 
oonacU  of  uieioiita,  and  a  diiectorf  of  fire  nemlN»ny  intnisted  with  tW 
oxecutive  fimctiona  of  fovenmient.  The  divoeUMv  soon  hegao  to  hmk 
the  powenof  the  legislatiTe  body,  and  the  new  oonatitution  waa  found  tm 
be  a  delusion.  But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  legular  govenunent,and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  directory  (▲.  n.  1796)w 
Marshals  Jouidan  and  Moreau  made  suoeessful  irruptions  into  Gtit^ 
many,  but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their  mid-career  of 
victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Komach,  and  then  suddenljr 
marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over* 
whelming  that  general.  Moreau's  celebrated  retreat  was  more  honor- 
able to  his  abilities  than  the  most  brilliant  victory ;  he  led  his  forces 
through  the  black  forest,  from  position  to  position,  often  compelled  to 
yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed 
(he  Rhino  with  all  bis  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  commanded  bjr 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia^ 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  the 
Austriaufl,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace  from  the  re- 
public, by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon  theft 
led  his  forces  against  the  Attstrians»  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  pas« 
sage  over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and  tha 
principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  victors  made  a  harsh  use  of  their 
triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  oompelled  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  tbe  pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the 
republicans  by  Ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  pay* 
ing  a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts 
and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king 
of  Naples  had  providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they 
approached  bis  frontiers.  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians 
Vk  Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twioe  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinzi,  whe 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  tbe  Austrians,  committed  the  same  faulty 
and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  Mantua,  however,  was  still  obstinately 
defended,  but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexkna 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed  U> 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion ;  a  formidable  squadron,  haviilg  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ub 
La  Vendee,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could  he  have  effected  a. 
landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would  hare  been  perilled; 
but  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most  of  which  were  sttbee* 
quently  either  sunk  or  captured.    The  death  of  the  empeiess  Caiheriif 


ikii^mfl  llie  EngUA  mhiiiler  wiih  ^  hope  of  ganwg  inoro  efc«th« 
MBittttiice  from  Ruuu ;  but  her  svcoessor,  the  empeior  Paul,  disie* 
gained  all  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  Loudon 
and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  goTemnient, 
always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the  French 
directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase 
its  navy  (a.  n.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England 
depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority  and  dismissed 
from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  committed  several  acts  of  depredation.  Fortunately  the  sailors  grew 
alarmed  themselves  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revoltexa  was 
conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter ;  Alvinn 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having  very  severoly 
punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  The 
territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrd 
occupied  by  the  French ;  the  archduke  Charles  made  a  bold  d^ence, 
but  tike  emperor  Francis,  terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreaa 
in  Germany,  sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
allies.  While  the  terms  of  pacification  were  under  discussion,  Napo* 
leon  subverted  the  ancient  constitution  of  Crenoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependant  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fleet  of  very  superior  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  off  nine  of  their 
ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  mora  equal 
terms.  Four  ships-of-the*line  were  taken  in  thb  brilliant  engagefnent, 
to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  commencing  his  briUinnt 
career,  mainly  contributed.  The  Spaniards  lost  also  the  valuable  island 
of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsoe- 
cessful.  The  Dutch,  too,  wero  punished  for  their  alliance  with  PYance. 
Three  ships-of-the-line  and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  cape.  But  they  suffered  amove 
severe  loss  on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
out  of  fifteen  sail-of-th^-line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigor.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  commenced,  but  those  with  England  were  broken  off  abruptly 
by  the  extravagent  demands  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and  Austria, 
when  the  emperor  was  renumerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  frontiers  of  Franco 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine. 


THK  AOB  OFmVMtTTIONa  Wl 

Gml  Britnn  wbb  bow  the  only  power  tt  war  wltli  Frtfice,  and 
•direetoiy  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  inTaaioii.  CThis  threat  pro* 
dttoed  a  noble  diaplay  of  patriotiani  throughout  the  oountry,>TOIunteer 
aaaoetationa  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act 
as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode  triumphant  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle  boast,  and  Bonaparte  only 
vsed  It  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior  designs.  While  the  French 
were  modelling,  at  their  pleasure,  the  governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  Napoleon  planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  hope 
oi  rendering  the  French  influence  as  predominant  in  the  east  as  it  was 
in  western  Europe  (a.  d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet,  under  Admiral 
•Brueys,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French 
faiights.  A  garrison  was  leil  to  secure  the  forts  of  this  important 
island  ;  the  rest  of  the  expedition  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  En^ish 
£eet,safety  reached  £g3rpt,  and  having  eflfected  a  landing,  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  be3rs,  who  wero  then  masters  of  the  country, 
led  their  briUiant  cavalry  to  check  the  progross  of  the  invaders ;  but 
these  undisciplied  warriors  were  unable  to  broak  the  firm  squares  of 
4he  Fronch  infaAtry,  and  they  wero  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of 
Embaba.    • 

But  the  hopea  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
luin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search,  Admiral  Nelson  dis* 
covered  Brueys,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed  a  bold 
plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  Fronch  and  the 
shoro,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  firos.  The  victory  was 
complete,  nine  8ail«of*the-line  were  capcurod,  L'Orient,  a  ship  of  uncom- 
JDOO  sixe,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew ;  another  ahip-of- 
Ihe-line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their  respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ;  an 
mrmament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the  island 
of  St*  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted by  an  insurrection,  planned  by  some  enthusiastic  admiren  of 
French  principles,  but  put  into  executioD  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  whoso 
excesses  their  leaden  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity 
were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ro3ral  army 
was  frequently  very  disgraceful.  The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ; 
Wl  scarcely  was  tranquillity  restored,  when  a  small  party  of  French 
landed  in  Gonnaught,  and  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent 
to  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Gom« 
wallis,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  soon  overtook  the 
Fronch,  and  forced  them  to  surronder.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  clemency,  he  conciliate  the  discontented ;  and  Sir  John  Warron, 
by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangen  of  a 
futuro  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  produced  a  powerful  efiect  through- 
out Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  dominions  ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
the  Venetians ;  the  king  of  Nipples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Roman 
territories  for  the  pope;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hostilities. 


The  FNftdi  W6m  hdI  damfed  by  das  pownfid  «Oilttiflii ;  diejoiiilf 
x«pe]led  ^e  Neapolitaas,  but  they  fovsd  a  more  flnriBidable  foe  nlk* 
Buaeiani,  who  entered  Ittdy  vmder  the  eemmand  of  Suwaioff,  and  beng 
theie  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  aeTeral  important  advanlagea  in 
•pite  of  Marahala  Moreau  and  Maodonald.  But  theae  aucoeaaes  wem 
•o  dearly  pnrchaaed,  that  the  alliea  reeol^ed  to  try  a  new  plan  of  opeiv 
lions.  Suwaruff  undertook  to  drive  the  French  fiom  Switzeriand ;  Kny 
and  Melaa  were  to  direct  the  Piedmonteae  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy; 
while  the  archduke  Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Victory  in  general  favored  the  allied  powers :  the  French 
lost  all  their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besieged; 
Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Ciermaay  the 
French  arms  sofTered  several  but  not  very  important  revenes.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  £gypt» 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  that  country,  secretly  endiarked 
for  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisere,  and  ar- 
rived at  Paris  just  as  the  directory  were  indulging  in  extravagant  joy 
for  the  defeat  of  the  joint  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Rus* 
sians.  It  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  but  these  representations  were  proved  to 
J>e  fallacious  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  foreee^ 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weafy 
of  the  directory.  Trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  dra>ve 
the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  ^executive  power  was  in- 
trusted to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  The  first  oonsulv 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  conmience  negotiationa ; 
the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparatioas 
were  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire  (a.  d.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland ;  the  two 
parliaments  had  already  divided  differently  on  the  important  question  of 
the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  future  discrepaaey 
might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an 
evil,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  one  imperial 
parliament,  and  the  terms  of  the  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  bodi 
countries.  The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when 
first  proposed,  was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but,  during  the  recess, 
the  minister  found  means'to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  consul  would  attempt  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  but  Napoleon  waa  too  well  aware  of  his  naval 
weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.  He  formed  a 
daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army  like  Hannibal  oviw 
the  Alps.  The  Austrians  could  scareely  have  been  more  surprised  if 
an  army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds^  than  they  were  by  the  appearaaoe 


THB  ABB  09  SKVOLlMlONS.  ^M 

<£fiih»  PfeMfh  coimntaB  dascesdiiig  from  Mount  8t.  Bennvd ;  but,  «ii« 
«iiivaged  by^  their  recent  acquisition  of  Genoa,  they  prepared  to  make  t 
wpMton>  resistance.  The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French 
had  lSb»  adrantage,  was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo. 
The  Anslrians  conmienced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken  ;  but  some  fresh 
divisions  arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  oif 
the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
loo  aiuch  extended,  and  Murafs  furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Mel  as,  that 
he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa,  and  the  principal  fortresses 
ia  Piedmont  and  the  MHanese,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes  in 
Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war ;  but  his 
rning  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists, and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce)  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  annihilated  for  a  season  the 
Austrian  infiuence  in  Italy.  Scarcely  had  Great  Britain  lost  one  ally, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The 
Russian  emperor,  Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by 
blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
chivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  ports  to 
be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.  d.  1801).  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  resigned 
his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging  forward  the  great  measure 
of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  catholics 
of  that  country  by  a  promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;  but  the  king's  repug- 
nance to  catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinety  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor,  had  scarcely  been  installed, 
when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  ob- 
tained by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr.  Pitt  received  in- 
telligence of  the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  northern 
seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
latter,  with  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the 
Danish  fleet,  moored  in  a  formidable  position  before  their  capital,  and, 
after  a  desperate  contest,  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had 
a  share  in  the  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss'^ 
but  they  were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, Paul,  who  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
This,  potenate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  conspirators,  who  placed 
his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  The  young  prince  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  pow- 
ers imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  been  sent  to  drive 
the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  with  the 
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loss  of  its  gallanl  commanded  Some  naval  entexpriaee  weie  leas  ade^ 
cessful :  and  as  there  was  uow  a  stable  government  in  France,  the  En^ 
lish  minister  consented  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  The  lenns 
were  soon  arranged  :  France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and 
Uie  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
England  consented  to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian 
islands  an.  independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  con* 
quests  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 
and  for  a  short  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  continued 
tranquillity. 

During  this  war  the  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
had  been  completely  established,  and  her  colonial  empire  in  India  ex- 
tended and  secured.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  Tippoo,  the 
sultan  of  Mysore,  inheriting  his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  the  company's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  vigor  of  the  earl  of  Momiugton,  the  governor-general,  who,  instead 
of  waiting  for  an  attack,  invaded  Mysore.  Seringapatam,  TippOo*s  cap- 
ital, was  taken  by  storm,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  in  the  assault. 
This  conquest  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  southern  India,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  company's  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindiistan. 

France  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  freedom 
which  the  French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no  more.  The  revo- 
lution, whose  progress  had  been  so  strangely  marked  by  savage  crime 
and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  fast  finding  its  consummation  in  a  military 
despotism,  more  arbitrary  and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  even  of  the 
feudal  monarchs  ;  but  the  French,  weary  of  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change  that  promiaed 
future  stability,  and  consdied  themselves  with  dreams  of  glory  for  the 
loss  of  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Section  I. — Reneioal  of  the  War  heltoeen  England  and  France* 

(When  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies  to  con- 
solidate the  power  he  had  acquired.)  Permission  was  granted  to  thoso 
whom  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven  from  their  country,  ta 
return,  on  certain  conditions.  Christianity,  abolished  in  the  madness  of 
the  preceding  convubions,  was  restored,  and  arrangements  were  mad^ 
with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and 
finally,  the  consular  power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while 
a  representative  constitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of 
freedom.  ClHis  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honorable :  he 
moulded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
Swiss  proving  more  refractory,  Marshal  Ney  entered  their  territory 
with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  oif 
the  first'  consul:.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  inter* 
ference,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons.  Napoleon 
was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Domingo.  (  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the 
proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
gent negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  honors 
of  a  servile  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest ;  the 
example  of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  our  West  Indian  islands^  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo 
was  desired  rather  than  deprecated. 

I  But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  the  island  of 
Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would 
only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.  d.  1803).  ^ 

r  The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  ofmarque,  anthor- 
izlng  the  seizure  of  French  vessels  ;  Napoleon  retaliated,  by  seizing  the 
persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to 
visit  France  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace>  The  threats  of  invaaioa 
were  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evincea  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
quelled  all  fear  of  danger.  ^In  Ireland  an  unmeaning  insurrection  was 
raised  by  two  enthusiasts,  Russell  and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed 
almost  the  instant  it  exploded,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally 
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Smishad.  Hanover,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  FreDch  army,  and  the 
utch  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo.  In  Asia,  the  Eng- 
lish broke  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plans  for  the  subversion 
of  the  company's  power.  The  earl  of  Momington,  who  had  recently 
been  created  marquis  of  Wellesley,  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  his 
vigor  and  promptitude  ;  and  the  formidable  Scindiah  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  the  English  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the  same  time  nearly 
annihilated  :  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
insurgent  blacks,  and  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  its  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  Hayti.  '  These  results  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  for  without  a  nav^lt  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  its 
colonies.^ 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  the  admin- 
istration on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  forced  to  yield 
f  to  their  superior  influence  (a.  d.   1804).     The  premier  encountered 

many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more 
formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
•   meet.     While  Mr.  Pitt  was  laboring  to  strengthen  his  ministry,  Napo- 
#  leon  was  more  successfully  engaged  in  securing  the  supreme  power  in 

France.  '  He  accused  his  rivals,  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  of  having  plot- 
ted his  destruction,  in  conjunction  with  Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and 
charged  the  English  ministers  with  having  hired  assassins  to  destroy 
him.  A  more  atrocious  crime  was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Ae  Bourbon  princes.  The  young  duke  D'Enghien  was  unjustifiably 
Seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  contrary  to  all 
forms  of  law,  as  well  as  principles  of  justice.  .  Immediately  after  the 
perpetration  of  this  ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  em- 

Seror  from  his  Servile  senate  ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in 
is  family,  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  recognised  the  new  sovereign.  ^ 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the  duke 
D'Enghien,  his  remonstrances  against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon  were 
very  warm;  but  none  of  the  other  continental  sovereigns  seconded  his 
zeal,  and  the  storm,  which  threatened  to  burst  forth,  soon  subsided. 
Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  military  strength,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a 
few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered  terms  of  peace ;  but  the 
British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable  co-operation  of  Russia,  refused 
to  negotiate  (a.  d.  1805).  At  the  same  time  war  was  commenced 
against  Spain,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared  ;  but  the  British  minister  jus- 
tified it  by  referring  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  be- 
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tweea  did  couits  of  Pyuria  ftnd  Madrid.  Mr.  Pittas  oohduct  was  ap* 
proved  by  large  parliamentary  majoritiea;  but  he  receired  a  barah 
proof  of  the  dedine  of  his  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
Lord  Melville,  for  official  delinquency.  When  the  charge  was  made 
in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  minister's  exertions,  the  impeach* 
ment  ^as  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  The  premier 
was  more  successful  in  his  foreign  policy ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  Napoleon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  league. 

(Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Italian 
republic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  placed  up^n  hb  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony,  annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligu* 
rian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  re« 
monstrated ;  and  at  length,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  publish- 
ed  a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities 
by  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Ni^leon. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared 
himself  neutral,  upon  which  the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Franconia,  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  branding 
his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  £urope.' 

|The  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal  vigor 
and  success.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  having  formed  a  junction, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nel- 
son,  the  terror  of  whose  name  induced  them  to  return  to  Europe.  Off 
Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail- 
of-the-line,  appeared  ofl*  the  coast,  and  the  French  admiral  Yillenenve, 
relying  on  his  vast  superiority  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. The  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty«th»»e 
ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared  near  Cape 
Xiafi^ar,  ranged  in  order  of  battle ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for 
an  attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  broke 
through  the  adverse  line.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  heroic 
British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twelve  of  the  enemies'  ships 
having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadful  storm,  which  arose  just 
afUr  the  battle  closed,  prevented  the  English  from  retaining  all  the 
fruits  of  their  victory ;  but  four  prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  were  destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
fled,  six  were  wrecked,  and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Robert 
Strachan.  The  joy  which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diflused  throughout 
England  was  chsustened  by  ffrief  for  the  loss  of  Uie  gallant  Nelson ;  he 
was  honorably  interred  at  me  public  expense,  and  monuments  were 
eipected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the  prospect  of 
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gaining  smne  decisiTo  advantage  over  the  Aottrians  before  they  eooUl 
be  joined  hj  their  Russian  ausnliaries.  He  treated  with  contempt  te 
threats  of  GkistaTus,  king  of  Sweden ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pompons  boasu  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  combined  widi  his  ▼aci]]»' 
ting  conduct,  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect.  The  French  annj 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Pros- 
aia,  passed  throu|^  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and 
having  passed  the  Danube,  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  ^ 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
(Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  Greneral 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
short  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at  Ulm ; 
he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twenty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  but  threogh  cowardice  or  incapacity,  he  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiera  became  prisoners- 
of-war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's 
triumph,  while  Uie  courage  of  Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries.  The  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themsdves 
masters  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia, 
flowed  so  much  spirit,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hasard  an  engage- 
ment. \  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the 
village  of  Austerlitz ;  Kutnzoff,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
allies,  injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outfianking 
the  French ;  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  error,  he 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both  wings,  and 
pouring  his  columns  through  the  gaps,  overwhelmed  his  foes  in  detail. 
After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a 
large  body  attempted  to  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  aitil- 
lery  poured  a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  broke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
the  waters.N  This  severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he  ac- 
cepted peAce  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  but  the  emperor 
Alexandet  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  ta  his  own 
country. 

During  these  transactions,  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
"^Bs  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous  to  himself. 
On  the  violati0n  of  his  Franconian  territories,  he  had  taken  arms,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Napoleon, 
aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  disconcert  all 
his  ]dans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between  die 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  latter  power  by  offering  Hanover  as  a  bribe?)  Thus  the 
Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to  favor  the  alarming  extension  of 
French  power  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austeriitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — ^he  had  loudly  and  boldly 
prognosdcatedTits  success,  and  had  despised  the  warnings  of  his  politi- 
cal advensaiies ;  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes  proved  too  much  for  his 
shattered  constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  pariia- 
.manlaiy  session  (a.  »,  1806).    His  parliamentazy  friends  procured  him 
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a  apleiBdid  ftmeral,  and  the  payment  of  hia  debta  at  the  national  coat| 
and  a  monument  waa  erected  to  hia  memoiy  in  Weattninater  Abbey- 

Skction  II. — Progress  ofNapoUon^s  Powef* 

While  Napoleon  was  establishing  hia  supremacy  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  marquis  of  Wellealey  wna  furUier  extending  and  securing 
the  British  empire  in  India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratta  powera.  Jeaa* 
wunt  Holkar,  a  formidable  chief,  made  a  vigoroua  resistance,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  soldiera  could  not  cope  with  the  disciplined  tioopa 
of  the  company,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace.  He  obtained  better 
terms  than  he  could  have  expected,  from  the  marquis  Comwallia,  who 
succeeded  the  marquis  of  Wellea^y,  for  the  court  of  directors  had 
found  diat  conquests  were  very  expensive,  and  that  every  new  ac« 
quisition  of  territory  became  an  additional  source  of  expense.  At  thia 
time  the  English  nation  generally  took  little  intwest  in  the  affairs  of 
India  ;^men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the  change  of  ministry 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  waa  generally  desired  diat  as 
large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the  country  as  possible,  without  reference 
to  party,  should  be  included  in  the  new  administration ;  and  Lord 
Granville,  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the 
king's  reluctance  to-  Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  aec- 
retariea  of  state.  The  first  meaaurea  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  con* 
aiderabl^  ahare  of  public  favor ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  introduced  order 
into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in  auch  a  atate  of  confuaton  aa 
to  afford  protection  to  fraud  and  peculation ;  Mr.  Fox  propoaed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamoua  slave-trade,  which  had  been  so 
long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity.  The  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  by  the  house  of  peers  waa  received  with  some  surprise ;  but 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding  any  ^inter^ 
ference  that  might  influence  the  result  of  an  ofilcial  investigation,  ^ 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigor ;  the  Dutch  colony  of 
the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
General  Beresford,  captured  the  important  city  of  Buenoa  Ayrea  in 
South  Ameiica.  The  provinciala,  however,  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid,  took  up  arms, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a 
British  armament  waa  on  its  way  to  maintain  the  supposed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  ine  king  of  Prusais 
occupied  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  French  the  dntchy  of  Clevea,  and 
some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the  electorate.  Gna- 
tavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  remonstrating  against  thia 
proceeding ;  but  aa  that  monarch'a  actions  were  not  very  conaiatent 
with  his  menaces,  the  Prussians  treated  him  with  contempt.  An  .ally 
of  Britain  was  about  the  same  time  driven  from  his  dominions*  During 
the  Austrian  war,  the  king  of  Naplea,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  his  temtories,  and  inatigated  by  hia  qneen, 
an  Austrian  princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  Engiiah  mto 
his  capital.  Napoleon,  provoked  by  this  unexpected  war,  declared  that 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  an 
army  to  execute  hia  tkreata  juat  aa  l£e  Russian  and  fkiglish  foiaaa 
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weie  withdrawn.  The  inTaders  scarcely  encofuntered  any  reMtance, 
except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasants  made  a  brief  stand.  The  king 
of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred  the  vacant  throne  on 
his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abruzzi,  harassed  the  French  by  desultoiy  attacks,  and  they  -were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  commanded  the  British  naral 
force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commander  of  the  British  force 
in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into  Calabria ;  the  natives  did  not  join 
the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been  expected,  and  they  would  have 
immediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of  engaging  the 
French  general  Regnier.  The  armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French, 
though  greatly  superior  in  number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the 
victory  had  no  result  except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established  their 
a^hority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

{  Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  bis  brother  Joseph,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  though  their 
country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France ;  but  they  consoled 
themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their  new  sovereign, 
who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
His  efforts,  were,  however,  controlled  by  his  imperial  brother,  who  was 
anxious  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  ever3rthing 
subservient  to  the  military  sway  of  France)  Still  Napoleon  professed 
an  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  whose 
character  he  professed  and  probably  felt  the  highest  veneration.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the 
Russians  to  a  share  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  in 
retaining  power  inconsistent  wiUi  the  independence  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterward  Earl)  Grey:  the  con- 
ferences were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  b^ghted 
the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  frustration  of  this  negotiation  ■  led  to  a  new  war ;  during  the 
conferences,  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
would  not  be  refused ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  indignant  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his  interests  ;  Hanover 
had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  he  now 
found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  A  more 
justifiable  ground  of  indignation  was  the  opposition  which  Napolecm 
gave  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  in  forming  an  association  which 
migiit  counterbalance  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  an  alliance  that 
transferred  to  France  the  supremacy  over  Germany,  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  finally,  it  was  more  than  suspected 
that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Russian  emperor  at 
the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  Frederic  William  was  further 
stimulated  by  his  queen  and  his  subjects  ;  the  Germans  generally  were 
enraged  by  the  military  tynxmy  of  the  French,  e^cidly  by  die  jo- 
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JBcial  mtiirder  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 

Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  yield- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence,  the  king  of 
Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, or  his  allies  ready  to  give  him  effective  assistance ;  and  he  in- 
trusted the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  pos- 
sessed the  personal  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  prudence  and  abil- 
ities requisite  for  a  general.  Louis,  the  king's  cousin,  impetuously 
advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  ;  he 
was  defeated  and  slain,  a  calamity  that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian 
army.  This  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena ;  the 
Prussians  injudiciously  posted,  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the  latter  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  success  of  the  French 
was  uninterrupted,  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
division  of  th6  Prussian  army,  which  had  been  long  preserved  unbroken 
by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
The  fugitive  king  still  preserved  his  courage,  relying  on  the  approach- 
ing aid  of  his  Russian  ally,  f  Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught 
to  hope  that  the  French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of 
their  native  country ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  such  generous  policy,  and 
in  after-life,  he  lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave 
and  grateful  people  to  the  temporary  gain  of  selfish  ambition.^  The 
Russians  successfully  engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were 
unable  to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat. 

Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush,  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  he  issued  a  series 
of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  exchiding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  porta. 
Every  country  that  refused  obedience  to  these  decrees  was  threatened 
with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal,  so  long  the  faithful  ally  of 
England,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.  d.  1807).  Great  in- 
dignation was  excited  throughout  Britain  by  the  French  emperor's 
adoption  of  this  unparalleled  system ;  but  it  proved  eventually  more  in- 
jurious to  himself  than  to  his  enemies ;  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce  were  smuggled  to  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and 
Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  trafiic.  But 
the  menaces  of  the  French  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  people, 
and  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigor  and  success  with  which 
the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Uie  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English,  as 
atrangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  permanent 
success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  against  Constantinople, 
to  jgpratify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demands  on  Turkey,  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  Egypt,  badly  contrived, 
and  worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the  ministers 
might  have  overcome  the  unpopularity  occasioned  by  these  failures,  had 
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they  not  displeased  the  king  by  introducing  a  bill  for  opening  the  high* 
est  dignities  of  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  catholics.  His  majesty 
entertained  religious  objections  to  the  measures :  he  demanded  that  the 
cabinet  should  not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present,  but  gire  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministers  re- 
fused to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
signed their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  an  af^al  was 
maae  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding  cabinet,  thai 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  supporters,  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Tuiksj  enraged  by  theii  looses, 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to  in- 
troduce European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  his 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  af^er  gained  a  signal  naval 
victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

.But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander  from 
the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition.  Military 
operations  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Eylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to 
DO  decisive  resultjf  In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Dantzic,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French. 
I^apoleon^  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Fhedland ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  braveiy, 
but  their  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated,  n  Koningsberg  was 
surrendered  immediately  af\er  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation  of 
the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded.  Napoleon  sought 
^  personal  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  rafl  in  the  hver 
Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews,  Bonaparte  won 
over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests,  by  stimulating  that  mon- 
arch's ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and  promises  of  support.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  all  sacrifices  were  made  al  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Russian 
alJy  did  not  refuse  to  profit ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for 
Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this  pacificap 
tion,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  Stral- 
sund  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were  arranged  for  a  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many  points  remained  open  for  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  manifest  war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period* 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced,  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Beriin  de- 
crees, sad  exclude  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  from  his 
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dommlons,  but  httd  ako  to  receive  French  gairisonB  into  his  principal 
fortieeses,  and  these  troope  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such 
anoganoe  and  crueltf,  that  they  were  ahnost  reduced  to  despair.  Ni^ 
poleoB^s  power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  ffreatness, 
and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  it  might 
hare  been  permanent ;  but  his  restless  ambition  hurried  him  soon  into 
an  unprincipM  contest,  which  terminated  in  lus  overthrow. 

SKcnoF  lll^-^The  jFVendk  Imoiim  of  Spaitu 

Aftbr  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Napoleon 
wonld  en^bavor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by  excluding  the  British 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  that  he  would  probably  avail  him- 
self of  the  Duish  navy  to  execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To 
prevent  snch  an  enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Den* 
mark,  which  had  hiihetto  remained  neutral  in  the  contest,  f  An  imperi- 
ous demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  storesi 
to  be  retained  as  a  deposite  by  the  English  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.  AJfter  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for 
four  days,  the  Dsaish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  British)  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the  indignant  people 
eould  scarceTy  be  prevented  from  avenging  the  national  insult  even  by 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force. 

The  attack  on  Denmaik  furnished  the  Russian  emperor  with  a  pre- 
text for  folfilltngthe  pronuses  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  break- 
ing off  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He  complained  in  strong 
language  of  the  disregard  which  England  had  ever  shown  for  the  rights 
of  neoMl  powevs,  and  the  unserupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  seconded  his  remon* 
ntranoes.  A  second  fleet  Was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by  a 
lass  unjustifiably  proceeding  than  the  attack  on  Denmark.  ^  Napoleon 
issued  one  of  his  imperious  edicts,  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,''  and  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Portugal. 
The  prince^regentof  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  sailed 
with  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hold 
his  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  do- 
craea,  the  British  goTcmment  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining  the 
trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  all  countriea  aubservient  to  its  power. 
Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica protested  loudly,  and  their  rMncmstrances  assumed  a  very  angry 
ehaacter,  which  threatened  speedy  hostilities.  An  attack  made  on  an 
American  frigate,  whose  captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship 
searched  by  an  English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  na* 
tional  insult ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  excluding  all  armed  British 
ahips  from  the  harbors  and  waters  oi  the  United  States ;  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  British  conunerce. 

While  the  pobcy  of  the  ordoxs  in  coimcil,  and  the  proflered  mediation 
of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were  warmly  discussed 
in  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurring  in  Spain  which  gave 
tho  war  an  entirely  new  character  and  disection. 
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The  annals  of  the  worH  conid  scarcely  supply  a  paranel  to  the  ]rf«- 
ture  of(^egradation)which  the  Spanish  court  presented  at  this  penod. 
Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  ue  dupe  of  a  faithless  wife  and  an  un- 
principled minister;  this  unworthy  fayorite  had  been  raised,  by  the 
queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  rank ;  Godoy, 
rrince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called,  had  neither  Vilifies  for  the  hi^ 
office  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  strength  of  mind  to  support  his 
elevation  ;  he  excluded  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  from  all  share  ia 
the  goyemment,  and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was 
as  ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possess  it.     But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when  GSo- 
doy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason,  the  peo|^  showed 
such  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  son's  libersr- 
tion.     Napoleon  won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  a  paitttkm  of  dio 
peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  royal  rainion,  as  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  ol^ned  the  means  of  pouring  a 
large  body  of  troops  into  Spain,  and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses. 
Charles,  intimidated  by  these  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish 
America,  but  finally  resolved  to  resign  Us  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.  n. 
1806^.     By  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  Charles  was  induced  to  disa- 
vow his  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of 
his  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.     Deluded  by  such  represoi- 
tatious,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  contemptnovsly  i»- 
formed  that  "  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  ;"  and  on  htt  lefunl  to 
resign  his  claims  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Einiria,  he  was  guarded  as  a 
prisoner.     A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by  preparations  ibr  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was  cruelly  punished  by 
Murat,  who  massacred  midtitudes  of  the  unarmed  populace.    Soon  after, 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  fonnally 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon.     Ferdinand,  dauntod  by  in- 
telligence of  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  Uirone  of  Na* 

ties,  to  occupy  that  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to 
f urat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  wefe  not  over* 
paid,  even  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  diis  arrangement,  b«t  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  rojectod  the  intruding  sovereign,  and  preparations  to  maintain 
Spanish  independence  were  made  in  ^e  principal  provinces.  Andalusia 
took  the  lead  :  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  decUaed 
against  Napoleon,  and  a  junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  government.  A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla ;  bul  this 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  tune 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops,  the  adnlt  popula- 
tion offered  military  service  to  the  different  juntas  ;  the  English  sent 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  released  all  their  Spanish 
prisoners-of-war,  a  seasonable  reinforoement  to  the  patriotic  armies.  (In 
their  first  contests  with  the  invaders,  the  Spaniards  obtained  considera- 
ble success ;  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed  from  Valencia  with  greet 
loss,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  to  sod- 
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feitd^Y  to  the  patriot  general,  Castanas  VJuIj  20).  On  the  veiy  day 
that  this  unfavorable  event  occinred,  the  intrusive  monarch  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  had  neither 
the  firmness  nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Duponf  s  surrender,  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  royal  palaces  of 
their  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope to  the  struggle  in  the  peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Saragossa,  dis- 
trusting the  fidelity  of  the  captain-general  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless 
courage,  though  destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  al- 
most destitute  of  defences,  they  had  only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition .  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused 
to  admit  the  French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufactured  gunpow- 
der and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toil  of  raising  forti- 
fieations-— even  the  chOdren  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such  labor  as  was 
not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population.  After  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary contest  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins,  but 
immortalized  by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined 
citizens  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal :  the  people  of 
Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French  they  could 
find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  A 
British  force  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimulated  and  pro- 
tected these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French  division,  posted  at  Roleia 
to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  from  its  position  by  the  allied  forces, 
and  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  firom  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot 
collected  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English ;  he 
found  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his 
lines  (August  21).  After  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle,  the  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  toward  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory  been  won,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Junot  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  were  generally  regarded  as  too 
favorable  to  the  French  after  their  recent  defeat. 

While  Nimoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against  Spain, 
Alexander  of  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  undertaken  in 
an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The  English  sent  an  army  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general  refusing  to 
tnbrait  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane  Gustavus, 
soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhehning  force  of  the  Russians,  es- 
pecially as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Ghistavus 
in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes  grew 
weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
He  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  ofilcers,  deposed,  and  the  crown  trans- 
ferred to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIIL 
(▲.  o.  1809).    The  new  monarch  was  forced  to.  purchase  peace  firom 
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Russia  by  the  cession  of  Fiidsnd»  and  the  exclnaioQ  of  BnlUi  Tesaeb 
from  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  govenunent  was  necessaiy 
to  the  success  of  their  operations ;  the  different  juntas,  therefore,  chose 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  cflNoduct  of  the  wsj. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  had  oommanded  a  large  body  of  Spaa- 
iards  employed  by  the  French  in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  retain  home 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  Us 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaden,  and  of 
discipline  among  the  soldiens,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French  ;  jthey  were  severely  defeated  at  Darango,  Reynosa,  and  Tude- 
la,ynd  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
nm  fiAy  thousand  men  (▲.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  <^  the  Spaniaxds  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers*  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  with  the  British  forces  in  Portugii  to  the  aid  of  the 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob* 
stacles  by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  en- 
tered Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  sad 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Span- 
iards as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitation, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  precipi- 
tately into  Gallicia.  The  English  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  displayed 
great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French ;  but  in  odier 
respects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatiabed  by  the 
general  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna, 
where  the  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  foa  their  em- 
barkation could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  theur  late 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embariuuion  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusion  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  valor 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

/At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  the  possession  of  Spain  seemed 
awired  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniiuds  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success^  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforoements  were 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  emperor 
Francis  wss  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the  harsh  reBM»- 
■trances  and  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  abeence 
of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  rapid 
measures  of  Bonaparte  baffled  the  Austrian  calculations  ;  he  speedily 
qoUected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at  £cknnU«  no  se* 
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y^rely^,  that  be  wm  compelled  to  erosa  the  Danube.  Yienna  was  thiia 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  Napoleon  took  poasesaton  of  that  capital. 
The  archduke  waa  still  undismayed  ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Asperae  and  EssUng.  The  battle  was  Tery  sanguinary  and 
obstinate ;  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  hut  they  had 
suffered  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unalde  to  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  thaa  counterbalanced 
the  success  ef  the  Austriane  at  Aapeme,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  6).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  within  reasonable  UmUs  the  various  conflicts  that  terminated 
in  this  result;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions*  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  only  saved  from  total 
ruin  by  an  armistice. 

("The  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their  national  privileges  and  im« 
munities  had  been  guarantied  by  ^e  articles  of  pacification.  But  Maxi* 
milian  Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon ; 
he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the  peas- 
sata  with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstranoes  as  seditious.  The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
Qf  revolt;  success  attended  their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavarians 
were  expelled  from  the  principal  towne.  A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  the  T3rrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofier,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more^  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total  de^ 
feat  of  the  Austnaas  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fiistnesses,  desolated  the  Isnd  with  fire  and 
•word,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels.  Hofier  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer, 
another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyrol  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny. ) 

^  Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detachments  in  Saxony  and 
Weatf^alia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
troopsv  near  Stndsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  eflbrt  to 
recover  his  hereditary  domiuona,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trians be  despaired  of  success,  and  sought  refuTO  in  England.  The 
4tfchd«ke  FeiuUnand  invaded  Saxony,  wlule  Napoleon's  br^er  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of  his  Wes^^halian  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  General  Kienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  pattiota  in  the  north  of  Germany^ 
especially  ae  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  En^and. 

The  sitention  of  the  British  ministry  was  oceufned  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  preparations  were 
made.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail*of-the-line,  twenty-nine  ships  of 
inferior,  rate,  besides  small  cmft,  snd  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  After 
many  d^li^yst  the  fortof  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but  Antw«il», 
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which  iras  the  great  object  of  attack,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  ae* 
cured,  and  the  commanders  despaired  of  success.  Soon  afterward  the 
pestilential  climate  of  Walcheren  spread  disease  through  the  British 
army  and  navy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  England  ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  removal  of  the  remainder  ne- 
cessary, and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  naval  successes  in  some  de- 
gree consoled  the  English  for  this  disappointment.  Lord  Cochrane  de- 
stroyed four  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  squadron,  in  Basque- 
roads,  and  irreparably  injured  several  others ;  Lord  CoUingwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  were  deprived 
of  their  remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the  Ionian,  were 
added  to  the  British  dominions,  a  proceeding  which  gave  some  offence 
to  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  coqsin  Selim  and  his  half-brother 
Mustapha.  But  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  Mahmoud 
to  court  an  alUance  with  Great  Britain,  and  jealousy  of  the  same  power 
inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former  friendly  connexions  with 
England. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Francis 
was  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  though  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  was  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
he  obtained  more  favorable  conditions  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  and 
Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  his  victoiy.  The  secret  cause  of  this  affected  generosity  was 
subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it  resulted  from  a  plan  for 
more  effectually  securing  his  despotism  over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  tl:^  British  from  Corunna,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though  the  marquis 
de  la  Romana  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  out  against  the  invaders, 
yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  oi  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and  Soult  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  of 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  toward  the  same  country,  and,  on  his 
marcb^  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estreraadura.  But  Oporto  was 
soon  recovered  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the 
removal  of  a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  believing 
it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French  grand  army 
could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  perhaps  rashly,  advanced  into  Spain. 
He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  38),  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  nominal  king,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  British  valor  has  rarely 
been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  this  engagement ;  the  French  were 
beaten  back  at  every  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  same 
courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies,  the  retreat  might  have  been  changed 
into  a  total  rout.  The  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprived 
the  English  of  the  chief  fruits  of  their  victory ;  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  to  retreat  slowly  toward  the 
fironliers  of  Portugal.    Nor  were  the  patriots  more  successfid  in  other 
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^trten ;  they  did  not,  however^  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  pub* 
lished  a  spirited  pioclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
voking an  assembly  of  the  cones  or  estates  of  the  realm,  to  form  a 
£gced  constitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession 
diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  and  some  dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  led  to  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  and  sev« 
oral  angry  debates  ensued  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition ;  but,  during  the  discussion,  party  spirit  raged  with 
great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  war- 
tant,  biit  was  airested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  force. 
The  soldiers,  on  their  return,  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  brought 
actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest,  against  the  speaker 
and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed  his 
claims,  and  supported  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British  cabi- 
net, though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  beheve  the  coun- 
try on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently  tranquil,  and 
Napoleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at  Vienna,  by  procuring 
a  divorce  from  the  emperess  Josephine,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
former  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (a.  d.  1810).  This  marriage,  which 
seemed  permanently  to  establish  Bonim>arte's  power,  became  eventually 
the  principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  especially  the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured 
by  the  Austrian  alliance^  would  strive  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
of  Eun^.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justified  these  suspi- 
cions ;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  thnme  of  that  country,  and  an« 
nezed  it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutralsi  between  England  and 
Ajnerica,  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  feared  that 
war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  public  attention  was  diverted  from 
this  subject  to  the  struggle  in  Portugal,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  nobly  sustained  the 
hionor  of  the  English  arms.  The  French  army,  strongly  reinforced, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena,  prince  <tf  Essling ;  the 
fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured ; 
Lord  Wellington  retired  slowly  before  a  superior  force,  and  Massena 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His 
presumption  was  first  checked  at  Busaoo,  where  the  British  made  a 
stand  and  indicted  a  severe  check  on  their  assaUants ;  but  the  hopes 
of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  saw  Lord  Wel- 
lington take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras* 
Not  daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for 
voce  than  a  month  watching  his  cautious  adversary,  and  losing  thou* 
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Muds  of  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.  He  at  length  xetjmdcd  to 
Santarem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinfofcemeiit,  he  did  not 
▼enture  to  resume  cKSensive  operatioBs. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  palnot  annies  weie 
usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  but  the  invaders  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  incessant  attacb  of  the  guerilla  parties ;  coHT03rs  were 
intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  ouqposts  exposed  to  oonetant  danger. 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme  junta  and  the  seat  of  govemraeali, 
was  besieged,  but  the  strength  of  its  works  and  the  ease  with  whidi 
relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  die  French  from  making  any 
progress  in  its  reduction.  The  cortes  assembled  in  this  city  and  framed 
a  form  of  constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  videiit 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indian  seas  were 
subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the  goTemer^general  of 
India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  administration  m  affairs  in  the  east, 
not  only  extended  the  British  dominions  in  the  east,  but  suppressed  a 
dangerous  mutiny  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  oecasioned  by  the  ado]^ 
tion  of  economical  regulations,  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made  to 
officers  in  the  company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  little  of  moment,  in  war,  occurred;  the 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  with  EngUsh 
vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion, which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison, 
and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  John  Ber- 
nadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals,  who  had  won  their 
favor  by  the  leniency  and  prudence  he  displayed  some  years  b^ore  in 
the  mnth  of  Germany.  Bemadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  aecret 
annoyance  of  Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame 
and  independent  spirit. 

Civilised  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  be  anayed  against  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink*  Its  sovereign^ 
adieted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  was  seised  by  ^e 
disease  under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never  afterward  recovered  (a.  o. 
1811).  The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  under  restrictions 
similar  to  (hose  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  these  were  subse- 
qmatly  removed  when  it  was  found  that  he  intended  steadily  to  pursue 
lus  father's  system  of  policy. 

It  was  not  kng  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  las 
prudent  arrangemente  for  the  defence  oi  Portugal.  Masseaa  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before  he  evacoated  the  coontry, 
he  ra^raged  it  in  the  moat  frightfbl  manner,  destroying  many  noUe 
menuments  of  aiehiteoture  in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  parlia- 
medt  Yoted  the  siiin  of  one  hfondred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  libend  subscripcion  for  the  same  purpose  was 
formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in  Portugal 
relained  by  the  French ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the  alUes,  and  Maseena^ 
efl)ill8  to  relievie  it  led  to  die  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Oner.  The  eg^g^ge^ 
nsMl  was  sevnm,  .but  British  nJor  triumphed ;  the  gairisoa  of  A  InwWni 
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dishesTtenod  by  the  defeat  of  their  ccnintr3nnen,  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  -^ 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  was  ren- 
teed  still  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajox  to  Marshal  Soult,  after 
a  very  brief  and  inemctive  defence.  Lord  Wellington  sent  Sir  William 
Beresford  to  recover  this  important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French 
from  Seville,  compelled  that  general  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united 
forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at  Albuera, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  ;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but 
the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  Badajoz,  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz,  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against  the 
invading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pens,  aided  by  the  British 
lieatenant-general,  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  these  operations,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  Btit  though  Graham  obtained 
&  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa,  over  Marshal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made 
to  follow  up  his  success.  In  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  the  patriotic 
anntea  were  still  more  unfortunate ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountains, 
threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders 
ahowed  themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did' all  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  ; 
they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which,  however,  was 
aearcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people ;  but  they  maintained  the  onerous 
restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
South  American  provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self- 
government. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favorable  to  British  interests ; 
the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch  ;  several  flotillas  were 
destroyed  by  Enghsh  frigates  in  the  Italian  seas,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Danes  to  recover  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Baltic,  was 
defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadotte  soon  discovered  that  sub- 
serviency to  France  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  he  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual  independence.  But  Alexander  was 
still  too  deeply  engaged  in  pursuing  the  favorite  policy  of  the  czars,  and 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  sea, 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  an- 
swering his  expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucacus  severely 
harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  though  Kutusoff  was 
more  successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained 
by  a  very  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  dis- 
organized state  of  the  Turkish  j^vinces  prevented  the  sultan  from  effec- 
tively defending  his  dominions  ;  in  most  of  them  a  military  aristocracy 
had  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  and  in  Esypt  especially,  the 
Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  princes.  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fear- 
ing the  hazards  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
Were  all  ruthlessly  massacred.    The  sultan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but 
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ere  long  he  found  Mobammed  All  a  more  dangerous  subject  than  Che 
turbulent  lords  whom  he  had  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment, and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about 
the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the  prince  regent  h»j^  become 
reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and  after  a  faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  government  (a.  d.  1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year, 
negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr« 
Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Bellingham,  a  merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown 
indifference  to  his  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  After 
some  delay,  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plans  for  forming  a  united  administration 
were  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  government  of 
that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  consti<' 
tution  similar  to  that  of  Britain  ;  and  the  island  began  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  for  several 
centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
nation  ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  various  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
Lord  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by  that 
of  Badajoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  of  both  places.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next  marched 
agaifist  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Salamanca.  Mar- 
mont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped  not  only  to  defeat 
the  British,  but  to  intercept  their  retreat.  As  he  extended  his  lines 
for  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the  favorable  oppoitnnity,  and, 
pouring  his  whole  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  peninsula.  Indeed 
if  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the 
Portuguese,  Marmont's  entire  army  would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the 
immediate  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
was  evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
raised ;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  the 
Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements  received  by 
the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  he 
retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favor  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ;  the  South  American  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  which 
was  superstitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  to 
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-^Mir  allegiaftee,  and  the  Rossian  emperor  prepared  to  measure  Ua 
.  etreagth  with  the  coloeaal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Section  IV. — The  Russian  War.    ' 

No  long  time  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Alexander 
began  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  an 
Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  of  alarm.  The  Austrian 
emperor,  however,  was  not  very  sincerely  attached  to  his  son-in-law  ; 
Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  a  very 
plain  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on  Italy.  The  interests 
of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost  ruined  by  the  suspensioa 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  Alexander  to  seek  for  sodm 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees ; 
but  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  policy,  and  the  discus- 
sions between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Paris  began  to  assume 
an  angry  and  even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however,  professed  an 
anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the 
British  government,  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were 
fruitless,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  alliance  with  Sweden  and  England :  Napo- 
leon arrayed'  under  his  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  French  emperor  in  ike 
very  outset  deprived  him  of  the  best  security  for  success ;  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Austria,  he  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
thus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who 
would  have  powerfully  aided  his  advance,  or  efiectually  covered  hie 
Tetreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a  divisicm  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and 
'directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Russians  retired 
before  the  French  deliberately,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreated. 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  bat 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Turks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  directed  his  march  toward 
Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the  main  foree  of 
the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded  «e  the 
bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Smolensko  ;  it  terminated  in  favor  of  the  French,  but  they  purchased 
their  victory  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

KutusofT  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russiana^  and  resolved  te 
hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he  fixed  open 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary,  nearly  seventy  thoa- 
aand  of  the  combatants  fell  without  giving  to  either  side  a  decisiTe 
victory.  The  Russians  indeed  maintained  their  ground ;  but  the  Frendi 
having  been  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kutusoff  was  forced  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
czara  is  revered  by  the  Russians^  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  they 
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give  ii  tlie  fond  OMaeof  Mother  Blesoow,  and  regard  it  as  &e  saanctmorjr 
of  their  nation.  But  when  the  inradera  approached,  the  citizens  re- 
solved not  only  to  abandon  their  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  u> 
the  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars  ;  but  while  he  was  holding 
a  council,  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  many 
of  the  incendiaries  were  shot,  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the 
conflagration. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores  con- 
sumed, and  all  supplies  cut  off,  Napoleon  found  himself  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  th^y 
were  unable  to  complete  the  demolition  of  Moscow.  Before  the  fiigi-> 
tives  had  proceeded  far  on  their  route,  they  began  to  experience  the 
horrors  of  a  Russiah  winter ;  thousands  became  the  victims  of  cold  and 
hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage  from  their  calamities^ 
hanwsed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It  had  been  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion to  make  a  stand  at  Smolensko,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses, 
the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  want  of  provisions, 
rendered  such  a  course  impossible.  Once  more  the  French  had  to 
undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the  rigors  of  the  severest  winter  ever 
known,  pursued  by  enraged  enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and 
of  shelter.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  reireat ; 
•very  hour  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  they  lost  the  disci- 
pline of  soldiers,  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
the  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history  r 
in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pur* 
suers,  the  French  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage,  and  long  before  all* 
had  crossed  over.  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  he  set  on  fire,  aban- 
doning twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  Uie  mercy  of  the  irritated 
Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for  his  personal 
security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts 
rendered  his  presence  necessary  ;  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  once 
mighty  host  found  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  twice  invaded  Canada,  but  were 
defeated  ;  they  were  more  successful  at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of 
their  frigates  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the 
same  denomination,  secured  their  victory  in  some  engagements  between* 
single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively  but  little  attention  r 
every  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not  di- 
vert attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortunate  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  discords  between  the  prince  regent  and  his  con- 
sort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating  the  catholics  was  rejected,  after  having 
passed  several  stages,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding^ 
hia  recent  reverses,  Napoleon  found  that  he  still  possessed  the  ooofi^ 
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inte  of  the  Freneh  nation,  a  large  conaeripttoii  was  oideved  to  aiip|iljr 
.  the  losses  of  the  late  campaign  ;  and  the  emperor  haTing  provided  for 
.  the  internal  security  of  his  dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an  amqr 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  contingent 
were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  During  the  retreat,  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself 
from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  concluded  a  convention 
of  neutrality ;  as  the  Russians  advanced,  the  Prussian  monarch  took 
courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Alexander.  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  losses.  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled an  army  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries ;  in 
three  sanguinary  battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  diey 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British  government  encour- 
aged the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  pur- 
chased not  only  by  money,  but  by  a  propaise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  Bat  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  restraining  the  power 
of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Dresden,  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  the  tide  of  fortune  tmrned  ;  several  of  his  divisions 
were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled 
emperor  retired  to  Lioipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the 
battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  18).  While 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in 
-the  French  service  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  allies,  and  the  positicn 
thus  abandoned  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces. 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  driven  from  their  lues  in  every  direction,  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic,  but,  as  the  city  was  incapable  of 
defence,  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor 
gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed  ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  en- 
trance ;  the  French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely, 
and  many  were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before 
the  whole  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany ;  Napoleon  ffed  to  France, 
his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  especially  as  the 
Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at  Hansu ;  their 
sufferings  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
allied  armies,  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  Bemadotte  was  nata- 
nJly  reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he  under- 
took the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
At  his  approach,  the  HanoveriaBs  easerly  seised  the  q>portunity  of  de- 
themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retnning  OAce  nme  nider 
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Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  ike  ezdneion  of  Britieli 
bom  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  govenunent  waa  necaaaaiy 
to  the  success  of  their  operations ;  the  different  juntas,  therefore,  chose 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spaa* 
iards  employed  by  the  French  in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  retom  home 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  hie 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  auKMig  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of 
discipline  among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French  ;  ^ey  were  severely  defeated  at  Dwango,  Reynosa,  and  Tods* 
la, 'And  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  heaa  of  one  hundred 
siio  fifty  thousand  men  (▲.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  oi  the  Spaniards  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers.  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  with  die  British  forces  in  Portugid  to  the  aid  of  the 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob* 
stacles  by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  en- 
tered Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Span- 
iards as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitation, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  prieci]n« 
tately  into  Gallicia.  The  English  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  displayed 
great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French ;  but  in  o&er 
respects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the 
general  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Coninna, 
where  the  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  em* 
barkation  could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  lale 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclosion  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  valor 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

/At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  the  possession  of  Spain  aeemed 
awired  to  Nap(deon,but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success^  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessary 
aupplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  sitttation,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  emperor 
Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  jHrecipitale  step  by  the  harah  remon- 
strances snd  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possessi<Mi  of  Munich.  But  the  n^id 
measures  of  Bonaparte  bafiled  the  Austrian  calculations  ;  be  speedily 
eoUected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  et  EcknraU,  so  se* 
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ymnAy^  that  be  wm  compelled  to  eroat  tbe  Danube.  Vienna  was  thiis 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  Niqx^eon  took  posaeBaion  of  that  capital. 
The  archduke  waa  still  undismayed  ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Aspeme  and  £ssliag.  The  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and 
obstinate ;  it  terminated  to  the  adyantage  of  the  Austrians,  but  they  had 
sufiered  snch  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  success  of  the  Austriaas  at  Aaperae,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  5).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  within  reasonable  limits  the  various  conflicts  that  terminated 
in  this  result;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confosion,  and  only  saved  from  total 
ruiji  by  an  armistice. 

(^The  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
pavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their  national  privileges  and  im- 
munities had  been  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  pacification.  But  Mazi* 
milian  Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Ni^leon ; 
he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the  peas- 
ants with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstrances  as  seditious.  The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt;  success  attended  their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavarians 
were  expelled  from  the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  aa  heroic  peasant  named  Hoffer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total  de^ 
feat  of  the  Austciaas  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces  ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  (astnesses,  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels.  HolTer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer, 
another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyrol  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny.  ) 

( Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detachments  in  Saxony  and 
Wootphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
troops,  near  Stralsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort  to 
recover  his  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trians be  despaired  of  succesiB,  and  aougfac  refuse  in  England.  The 
-archduke  Fejcdinand  invaded  Saxony,  wlule  Napmeon's  br^er  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of  his  Wes^phalian  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  Greneral  Kienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertiona  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  a$  no  effort  waa  nuide  to  send  them  support  fimn  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministi^  was  oceuined  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  amj^e  preparations  were 
made^.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  8ail^)f-the-line,  twenty-nine  ships  of 
inferior  rate,  besides  small  craft,  and  an  army  of  forty  dioosand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  After 
many  d^lt^ya,  the  fort  of  FlnaUng;  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but  Antwerp^ 
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ed  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  arrai^ed  d»t  the  detafls  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  different  Euopean  princes  shonld  be  refened  to  a 
iittore  conyocation  at  Vienna. 

Section  V. — History  of  Europe  from  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  to  Oi€ 

Conclusioti  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

BBFoaa  his  final  OTerthrow,  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Ferdi- 
nand, well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  free- 
dom than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  re-established 
the  old  despotism  with  all  its  abuses,  and  even  revived  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  had  most  strenuously  resisted 
the  French  invasion  were  punished  by  imprisonment  or  exile,  their 
attachment  to  constitutional  freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  their 
former  services.  The  allies  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they  incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  xemon- 
Btrances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  dis[dayed  little  policy  in  uniting 
Belgium  to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
their  religious  creeds  and  commercial  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  than 
soimd  policy ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  took  place  in  Cana- 
da ;  an  En^ish  armament  captured  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings ;  but  similar  attacks 
oo  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  wiUi  great  «k>ss.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between  two  nations  so  closely 
united  by  the  ties  of  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war 
was  terminated,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen,  per- 
sonally visited  England,  and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous 
bankruptcies  and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

•  The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  calculated  to  win  popularity ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared 
the  calamities  of  his  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage 
of  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiraiby  was  formed  for  re- 
storing the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  the  allied  powers,  whose 
plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at  Vienna,  '^ould  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  eleven  hundred  men, 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1815),  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  first  he  received  little  encouragement;  but  being 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  by  secret  promises 
of  aid  from  other  divisiohs  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where 
be  held  his  court.    Louis  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
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FVeneh  nation ;  but  Marshal  Ney  having  set  the  example  of  defection^ 
mil  the  soldiery  declared  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  and  Louis,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigilance  and 
caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might  have  done,  the  escape 
•  of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in  resolving  on 
'  the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  from  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  each  of  the  four  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  1 50,000  men  until  they  had  rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  the  Prussians  and  the  English  at 
once  began  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France. 
Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procnring  the  acquiescence  of 
the  allied  powers  in  his  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the  danger 
hy  which  he  was  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  most  vigorous  ex« 
ertions  to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his  military  stores.  In  a  shoct 
'  time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anticipated,  his  troops  were  ready  for 
action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved 
to  become  the  aggressor.  The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  dijven  from  their  advanced  posts.  Bhicher  immediately 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (June 
16) ;  but  his  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement  necessary  on  their  part ; 
«nd  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English  position, 
and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success.  His  first  efiTort 
was  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  post  which  protected  the  English 
•right ;  but  afVer  a  murderous  conflict,  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  efibrt  was  to  turn  the  left  wing 
so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  Prussians,  but  this  still 
more  signally  failed ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  though  with  the 
loss  of  their  brave  commander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the 
Scotch  Greys,  aided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  French  cavalry, 
particularly  the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible. 
A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first  some 
advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,  and  poured  masses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  the  British  lines.  But  Wellington,  forming  his  troops  in 
hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
haflled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  moment  the  Prussian 
troops  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of  die  French,  and  lo  take  a 
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tikMX»  ia  tho  eag^gement.  Napoleon  now  mastered  fab  gutrd  for 
decisive  engagement,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  place  KimwAlf  at 
their  head.  The  imperial  guard  advanced  under  a  perfect  storm  of  ar- 
tillery  and  musketry  from  the  British  hnes,  which  had  been  gradoally 
advanced  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to 
deploy,  under  this  formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  were  sluiken,  and  they 
began  to  fall  into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment 
to  charge ;  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier 
remained  to  cross  a  bayonet ;  and  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the 
retreat  was  soon  a  perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  too  much  fa- 
tigued to  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussians, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigor  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire  French  aimy  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be  imbodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  while  his  resignation  was  received,  the  acknowledgment 
of  Napoleon  11.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  some 
favorable  change,  that  his  opportunities  of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  Afler  some 
discussion  respecting  his  destination,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Napoleon's  landing  in  France,  than  he  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  endeavored  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league  against 
that  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed  ;  his  forces  were  routed  at 
Berrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled  disguised  from  his  kingdom. 
His  restless  ambition  induced  him,  with  only  thirty  followers,  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast, . 
but  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Afler  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  the  Prussians  and  the  British  advanced 
toward  Paris,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  two 
legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the  king,  at  least  un* 
conditionally,  but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was  disregarded,  and  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous  supporters 
were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney  and  Labedoy^re  were- 
diot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  some  British 
officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of  Vienna,, 
but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  bylthe  convenience  of 
sovereigns,  than  the  wishes  of  nations.     The  ancient  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished  ;  the  territories  of  the  former  were 
given  to  Austria,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;. 
Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  do- 
minions enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.     When  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  piia— 


eipiles  wbich  God,  in  his  Terelation,  hu  pointed  ont  as  the  source  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity.  But  the  contracting  parties  understood  by 
these  principles  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  en- 
gagement a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efforts  made  subsequently,  by 
sereral  nations,  to  establish  constitutional  freedom. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Section  L^^tale  of  Europe  at  the  CU>$e  (^the  War. 

When  the  s&nguinajy  and  ezpensire  wan  arising  out  of  the  French 
TOTolution  terminated,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  that  shared  in  the 
contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed,  that  they  sank  at  once  into 
inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  sach  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactions,  that  credit  was  shaken, 
trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived 
of  employment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every 
other  European  state,  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  en- 
joyed internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit,  not  only 
her  manufactures,  but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favored  countries. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  continent  to  supply  themselves  with 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import ; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  began  to  regard 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  induced  them  to  encourage  na- 
tive manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  Britbh  goods  and  produce 
suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  agricultural  distress ; 
but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in 
the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  procuring 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution. 
Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and 
energetic,  if  not  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  government ;  it  was 
not,  however,  until  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  transition  disappeared  that  the  public  tranqnilli^ 
was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrences  which 
relieved  the  gloom ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were  humbled ;  Lord 
Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  EngUsh  and  Dutch,  attacked  the 
city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its.  fortifications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.  d.  1816).  Great  joy  was  also  difiused  by 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land, to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the  princess  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  dter  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The 
national  sorrow  was  general  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  aa 
occasion  in  which  the  British  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
4>f  an  individual.    But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deaths 
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in  the  loyal  family ;  Queen  ChaTlotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  she 
was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent^  and  finally,  the 
aged  monarch  George  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  interval 
during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighboring  states,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  government  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the 
chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  their  interests  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  became  zealous  roy- 
alists, because  they  regarded  the  monarchy  as  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Some  of  them  carried  their  zeaJ  to  such 
extravagant  lengths  that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was 
forced  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result  from  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  friends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently  tranquil, 
was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  holy  alii-* 
ance,  a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects* 
especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal 
institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  feh  in  Germany,  by  the  delay  or  refiisal 
of  the  constitutions,  which  the  several  states  had  been  taught  to  expect 
during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  principal  sovereiffns,  es- 
pecially the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamities  that  political  innovations  had  produoed 
in  France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  labored  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the* 
benefit  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests  ;  at  their  instigation  he  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless 
severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  politics  or  religion. 
The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  mis- 
ery that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  small  share  of  commercial  prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained, openly  revolted,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Fer- 
dinand made  some  faint  efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
badly  supported  by  his  subjects,'  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refu- 
sed to  embark.  Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  armf;  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.  d.  1820).  Simi- 
lar revolutions  took  piace  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm 
seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  com- 
bined to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that 
those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis  XVIII.  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  tiie 
xoyid  authority;  the  invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition;  the 
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ooTtes  fled  before  theim  fo  Cadis,  and  when  the  French  approaehed  tint 
city,  they  peimitted  the  king  u>  resnuM  hie  fonner  despotic  aatfaontj 
(a.  d.  1823).  The  reyohitions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  elided  similariy ; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  die  approach  of  the  Austrian  ai^ 
mies,  and  the  new  constitutions  were  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Chaiiee  John  Bemadotte,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden^ 
made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations ;  his  right  of  in- 
heritance had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  th» 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  a  crown-prince  had  taoght  the 
Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch  they  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Norwegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  national  independence  by  the  blessings  that 
result  from  paternal  government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  the  old  feelings  of  friendship  and  kindred  revived  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesmen,  in  both,  showed  an  earn- 
est desire  to  have  former  animosities  buried  in  oblivion.  But  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  between*  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the 
South  American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  8tru|^le  for  inde* 
pendence,  and  finally  succeeded.  The  English  government  delayed 
acknowledging  these  republics  until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  croMed 
1I18  Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  formed  with  their  governments. 

From  this  ra^id  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  thai  thioughont  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  rwrmfi 
from  the  agitation. 

Sbction  II. — History  of  Europe  during  Ae  reign  of  George  IV. 

Georos  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power  isk 
England,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was  made 
or  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  A  month  had  not 
elapsed  after  his  acce^ion,  when  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder 
of  all  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating  a  revolution,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspirators  used 
to  assemble  in  Cato  street,  an  obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware  road ; 
they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous,  j\ist  as  they  were  preparing  to 
execute  their  project,  all  their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment by  a  spy  who  had  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such 
were  the  insanity  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to 
snbvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not  evea 
a  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  The  government  pitjrin^ 
their  delusion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency  had  a 
beneficial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  &e  king's  coronation,  when  they 
were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest,  and 
stimulated  more  angry  passions  than  any  other  which  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  This  was  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to  En^and,  and 
her  subsj9quent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords.    Her  marriage  had  been 
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wi8Mtnnitii  aUnost  ban  the  cooiinencaniont ;  sIm  was  etrlj  sepanted 
6om  her  hwbaad ;  after  ^  lapse  of  some  years,  her  conduct  was 
laade  the  subject  of  ofictal  inquiry ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
gency she  was  excluded  from  court,  and  these  indignities  induced  her 
to  quit  England.  She  visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in  that 
part  of  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government.  Reports  injurious  to 
her  character  were  circulated ;  commissioners  were  sent  to  Milan  to 
investigate  them,  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected,  excluded  her  name  from  the  liturgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 
sion. Irritated  at  such  an  insult,  she  resolved  to  return  to  England, 
though  a  pension  of  fifVy  thousand  pounds  annually  was  offered  to  pur- 
chase her  submission,  and  though  she  was  informed  that  her  landing 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed,  than  messages  were  sent  to  bodi 
houses  of  pailiament,  recommending  that  her  conduct  should  be  inves- 
tigated. **  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"  was  introduced,  to  deprive 
her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted 
£orty-five  days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  During  these 
IHKweedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  knew  no  bounds;  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  bill  was 
abandoned,  her  friends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  mdancholy  history  may  be  briefly  told :  her  popularity 
sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  she  was  refused  a  share  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  coronation ;  her  appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded ; 
and  the  sense  of  disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  dis- 
ease which  terminated  her  unhappy  life.  Her  Ameral  was  marked  by 
a  disgraceful  riot :  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that  tried  to 
cany  the  heaise  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  after  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Hanover ;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these  visits  were  not  realized. 
In  Ireland,  party  spirit  blazed  tame  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  agricultural  produce  rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  could  only  be 
checked  by  severe  coercive  laws.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  indeed  ahnost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general 
and  generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  fran  the  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmen  were  en- 
gaged in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation,  Napoleon 
Bmiaparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almost  unnoticed  in 
his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland, 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, committed  suicide ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
supposed  to  be  favorable  to  what  was  called  a  more  liberal  line  of 
than  thaS  of  his  piedecessor. 
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:  The  dittnoted  ooadiiion  of  Spain  at  this  period  engaged  lihe 
tion  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  giant  his  aufajecta 
a  free  and  almoet  a  republican  constitution,  but  the  miniaten  forced 
upon  him  by  the  cortes,  showed  little  wisdom  or  moderation,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  cortes  themselves  were  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a. 
deliberative  assembly.  In  consequence  of  these  errors,  a  large  party 
was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  to  restore  absolute  monarchy ;  aevenl 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  feared  that 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries  and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ; 
they  called  themselves  the  "  Army  of  the  Faith,"  and  were  xealoosly 
supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circum> 
stances,  a  congress  of  the  European  [wwers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  re- 
storing the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  oa 
the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  demgn,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anzioas 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  before  his  own  throne 
was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  Spain  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority  with  litde 
trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he  persecuted  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Spaia.  Though  the  English  ministers  maintained  a  strict 
•neutrality  during  this  contest,  they  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  and  as  a  counterpoise,  they  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the  sympathies 
of  civilized  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek  revolution,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  that  for  many  years 
seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliauce  viewed  the  Greek  insunrection  with  secret  dislike,  for 
they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority ;  but  the  yoong 
and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt 
against  Turkish  tyranny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid 
the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet.  Lord  Byron ;  before,  however, 
they  could  profit  by  his  services,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died 
prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

Commercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  England  from  foreign  affairs ;  a  sudden  rage  for  speculation 
seized  the  peofde ;  projects  and  joint^tock  companies  wera  multiplied 
without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst,  and  a  terrible  reactioa 
ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  equal  to  the  overween- 
ing confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  speculstioos.  Bat 
the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had  perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  in 
limiting  attention  to  those  branches  of  trade  best  suited  to  the  conditioa 
of  the  country.  .  Political  agitation  was  not  so  easily  cured ;  the  lead* 
en  of  the  Irish  catholics  formed  an  assoeiatioa  to  procure  the  repeel  oC 
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.tbe'reattiotive  lairs  by  whidb  DMvben  of  their  chureli  waroesdud^ 

from  parliament  and  offices  of  state.     This  body  assumed  all  the  foUM 

.and  some  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and. though  an  act 

of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppression*  the  statute  was  eluded  by 

the  legal  sluii  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  the  attentioii  of  all 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  that  England 
had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  about 
to  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  liberal  political  83rBtem.  (  On 
the  death  of  John  YL,  king  of  Portugal  (March  10,  1826),  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil.  Compelled  to 
choose  between  his  empire  and  his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former ; 
but  he  sent  to  Portugal  a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignatioa 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clergy,  labored  hard  to  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machinations 
were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets.^  Several  Portur 
guese  regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
Don  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish  government  notoriously 
supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores  and  arms,  the  Portuguese  min- 
ister applied  to  the  British  government  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  seat 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
placed  as  a  mediator  between  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed 
Europe ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  per- 
sons in  a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  the  address,  A  British  ai^ 
mament  was  sent  to  the  Tagus  :  its  efiect  was  instantaneous  and  deci* 
aive.  The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  cabinet 
forced  to  desbt  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored  to  temporary 
tpinquillity. 

I  Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land  produced 
some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  the  utmost,  sank  under 
disease.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  even  by  his  political  opponents ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  ever  since  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  him 
the  honorable  appellation  of  "  the  soldier's  friend."  Soon  aflerwaid 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had 
h^Id  together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  po- 
litical existence,  though  his  natural  life  was  protracted  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon  which  all  the 
membeiB  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body. 
The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  too  much  for  the 
new  j^emier ;  he  sank  under  them,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Rob- 
inson, who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Loid  Goderich.    Before  relating  the  overthrow  of  this  feeble  minis* 
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Notwithstandiag  the  horrid  atrocktet  committed  on  both  sides  daring 
the  Grveek  war,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  favor  of  the  insurgents 
continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, would  have  taken  some  measnres  in  their  favor,  bat  he  died  rather 
suddenly  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this 
crisis,  the  sultan,  uni^le  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sooght 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ah,  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
This  provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  in- 
dependent monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  son,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  Morea.  The  excesses  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the  protracted  contest 
was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in  London  between  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should 
^oy  a  quatified  independence  under  the  sovereignly  of  Turiiey,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his 
consent  to  these  arrangements. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  share  in  this  treaty.  Dread  of  a 
similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed,  and 
which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies  and  reminiscences, 
induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything  that  seemed  like  sanc- 
tiofiing  a  revolt.  But  not  content  with  refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the 
Austrians  secretly  urged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  proffered  compnunise, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  already  bent  on  the  extermination  of 
'die  Greeks,  made  more  vigorous  exertions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of 
England,  Russia,  and  France,  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  ne- 
gotiations, when  it  was  known  that  the  sultan's  answer  was  unfavoiap 
Ue,  blockaded  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  hari>or  of  Navarino,  and 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons,  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  This  armistice  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  the  allied  squadrons  entered  the 
httfbor  of  Navarino,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  stipulations. 
A  shot  fired  from  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  boat,  was  the  signal  or 
the  ]H«text  for  a  general  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  utter  aanihi- 
lallon  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  armament.  The  independence  of  Greece 
was  thus  virtually  secured,  and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after 

Sr  the  amval  of  a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled 
e  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Russia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded  as  a 
national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
Lord  Groderich's  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  were  at  va- 
riance on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  shoidd  be  no- 
ticed in  the  king's  speech,  the  ministers  resigned  their  situations  before 
-the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administradoa 
was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  destmctioii  of 
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>ikis  fleet ;  it  seemed,,  indeed^  nllier  to  coufinn  him  in  his  obatiiiacjr. 
After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  change  his  resolution,  the  ambassador 
of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  demanded  their  passports,  and  quitted 
Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no  longer  united  in  their  policy : 
France  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition ; 
France  limited  her  exertions  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers 
of  England  declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  '*  an  untoward  event"— a 
phrase  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favorably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all  wished 
to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Still  more  unfortunate, 
the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many  European  states- 
men to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself  from  her  own  re- 
sources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  its 
^governor,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumlah,  and  retire 
with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that  this  failure 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire 
lies ;  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the 
fortresses  which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
•the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  resources  of  the  beliigerant  parties,  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  surprising  Sizopoli,  and  laying  siege  to  Silistiia.  The  grand 
visier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and  defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks 
behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  open  neigotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected ; 
the  vizier,  trusting  to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained 
quietly  in  his  intrenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Silistria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Having 
masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he  forced  a  passage 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  took  Aides  by  storm.  The  viz- 
ier, alarmed  by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  remove  his 
•quarters  to  Salamno.  He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch  09  his  march, 
and  irretrievably  defeated.  The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
fought  the  Russians  for  seventeen  hours,  now  scarcely  withstood  them 
for  as  many  minutes ;  they  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  captured  without  firing  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself 
must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
•to  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already  virtually 
free  ;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves  had  gained 
•cQDttderable  advantages  in  the  north.    It  was  resolved  that  the  fiosl 
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destinies  of  the  country  sbonld  be  arranged  by  a  congress  of  ihe  grest^ 
powers  in  London.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  ranc»: 
Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  nego* 
tiation  he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otbo,  th» 
son  of  the  king  of  Bavari^. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  hia 
daughter.  Donna  Maria  de   Gloria,  he  appointed   his   brother,  Don 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh-^ 
ter's  rights,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Portuguese.     Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,. 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter ;  when  he  visited 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at* 
tachment  to  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that 
the   British  statesmen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.     Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the- 
cause  of  Veligion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.     At  her  instigation^, 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro* 
claim  him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.     The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.     They  were  finally 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 
persecution  against  all  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.     The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de- 
testation of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  th»- 
court  of  Lisbon.  • 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife* 
Charies  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  than 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  power 
which  it  had  Assessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  ihent 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long  a. 
struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  comV 
and  the  c«irt  from  the  nation ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  conval* 
sion.  A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party  ;. 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  Uie 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  betweea 
the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.  They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambers,, 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they  had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded,  de* 
prived  them  of  popular  gratitude.  Even  their  sending  an  armament  to- 
aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  recalling  the  French  army  of  occi&«- 
pation  from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  concihate  the  support  of  the  deioo- 
cratic  party,  while  these  measures  rendered  them  perfecdy  odious 
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tie  royalists.  They  were  suddenly  dismissed,  and  the  formation  of  a 
eabinet  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  waa 
studiously  represented  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his 
Bubjects. 

Interesting  as  these  events  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eng' 
land,  where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  par^ 
liament,  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.  The 
duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  check 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office  ;  it  was 

{proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were 
eft  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition, 
but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  catholics 
to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1828, 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  beg^an  to  form  clubs  for  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exaspera« 
ted  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous 
crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office  under  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex- 
pecting that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  wbo  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  oflfered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but 
on  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the 
county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  permitted 
to  continue ;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
verity of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions 
which  prevented  catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  efifect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they 
ivere  most  commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tranquillity  than  had 
been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife  seemed  hushed  withia 
and  without  die  walls  of  parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wearied 
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out  bj  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  question  they  had  just  setdsd. 
This  calm  was  increased  by  the  gloom  which  the  iUness  of  the  king 
diffused  over  the  nation.  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
became  alarming,  and  for  many  weeks  before  its  termination,  all  hopes 
of  a  favorable  result  were  abandcmed.  On  the  26lh  of  June,  George 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  castle,  afler  having  borne  the  agonies  of  {wotracted 
sickness  with  great  firmness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  III. — History  of  Europe  during  the  Reign  of  WiUiam  IV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  obtained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their  ac- 
cession as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  a 
favorite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people ;  he  was  eminent  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life ;  his  habits  were 
economical,  and  his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments. As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  leading 
whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally  beheved  that 
the  policy  by  which  that  party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  almost 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  catholic  question,  was  more  than 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  of 
the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepar- 
atory to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parliament  could  be  pTorogued, 
the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  irreconcilable  war  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  as  that 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  per- 
hxpH  justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were 
dignified  and  moderate  ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downright 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab- 
surd, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favorite ;  his  patronage  oi 
the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiqufltte 
in  his  court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  estranged 
from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  but  unfortunately,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinued, he  departed  firom  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  probably 
because  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished 
advecsaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility.    When  the  * 
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bets  assembled,  the  T03ral  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter,  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
forty.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
events  might  turn  the  popular  current,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  unpopu- 
larity would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  faciUtated,  by  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  armament 
was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded  with  the  exertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime 
powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  to  allay  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  infatuated  attachment  to  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since,  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without  conferring  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage either  on  Africa  or  on  France. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied 
their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit 
which  the  ministers  might  have  gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers  ; 
thfS  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  matters  were 
consequently  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commeriial  classes,  and  landed  proprietors 
in*  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions  ;  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the*  country,  which  though  not 
rery  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no 
unlikely  termination  of  a  revolutionary  straggle,  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror,  when 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were 
equaUy  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  a. 
declared  thai  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a 
csd>inet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  without 
danger ;  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed ;  Polignac  and 
his  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  lh» 
Gonatittttion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July^  three  ordinances  were  pub*^ 
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lished,  which  Tirtoallj  subverted  the  constitutidnal  privileges  granted 
by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  before  it  assembled :  the  second  changed  the  law  of  elections, 
and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electors ;  and  the  third  subjected 
the  press  to  new  and  severe  restriciioz^  which  would  completely  have 
annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  gene* 
rally  circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news,  at  first,  seemed  to  excite 
astonishment  rather  than  indignation ;  the  ministers  passed  the  day  in 
quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponents 
were  not  inactive ;  expresses  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of 
their  party  within  reach,  and  those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris 
held  a  private  meeting  to  concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  prin- 
cipal journalists  acted  with  still  greater  promptitude ;  they  prepared 
and  published  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  whose 
daring  language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of 
treason  had  the  contest  terminated  differently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for  the 
publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  journals  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  disturbance  was 
occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an  entrance  into  their  establishments, 
breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the  types,  and  rendering  the  machinery 
unserviceable.  So  little  was  an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouillet ; 
and  his  ministers  ^neglected  the  ordinary  precaution  of  strengthening 
the  garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
that  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to 
put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments  of 
troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police ;  this  was  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful, 
80  that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the 
suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the  ministers  issued  their  last  ordinance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  When  night  closed  in,  the  citizens 
destroyed  every  lamp  in  the  city,  thus  securing  the  protection  of 
darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  riots  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and  organized  for  a 
decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  powder 
magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths 
and  the  police  stations ;  they  had  erected  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to  direct  their  exertions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any 
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-decisive  step ;  it  was  noon  before  he  had  resolved  how  to  act,  and  he 
"then  determined  to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.  He  divided 
his  troops  into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different 
-directions,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so  that  they  could  not 
act  in  concert.  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  murderous  conflicts  ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  comers 
of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris.  When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung  from  the  houses;  their 
horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or  were  checked  by  the  bar- 
ricades, while  the  citizens,  protected  by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  which  the  disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return. 
Though  the  royal  guards  performed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line 
•  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no 
'Opposition.  When  evening  closed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  in 
every  direction ;  they  returned  to  their  barracks,  weary,  hungry,  and 
dispirited ;  by  some  inexplicable  blunder,  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  refreshment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying  the 
insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation ;  he 

wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  condition  of 

.  Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions ;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply, 

urged  him  to  persevere,  and  indirectly  censured  his  former  conduct,  by 

directing  him  *'  to  act  with  masses.'' 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed  animated 
by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  two 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a  body ;  the  citizens 
thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap  which  this  defection  left  in 
the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by  assault,  and  soon  compelled  the 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  either  to  lay  down 
their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.  The  revolution  was  speedily  completed 
by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government ;  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the  chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
capital  had  nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  countiy 
would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They  were  speedily  convinced 
of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  his  courtiers,  but 
even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was  forced  to  wait  helplessly  in 
Ida  country-seat,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  commissioners.  His  ministers  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise, 
but  were  most  of  them  arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned 
great  perplexity  to  the  new  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met,  he  was 
-elected  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  of 
the  French. 

This    revolution    produced    an    extraordinary  degree  of   political 
'  excitement  throughout  Europe ;   even  in  England  the  rick-buminga 
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and  other  incefidiary  acts  gave  formidable  signs  of  popidar  discontent  ^. 
but  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
prudent  measures  of  the  government,  prevented  any  attempt  at  revo- 
lution. When  parliament  assembled,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
a  change  in  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  and  this  declar- 
ation, which  was  wholly  unexpected,  or  rather,  which  was  contrary  to 
very  general  expectations,  at  once  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popu- 
larity they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  importance  in 
itself,  but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurious 
to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  king  had  been  invited  to  dine 
"with  the  lord-mayor  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  his 
ministers  were  of  course  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  prepar- 
ations were  complete,  when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some 

iirsons  intended  to  insult  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of 
lis  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  him  not 
to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
which  had  commenced  with  trifling  disturbances,  and  ended  in  revo- 
lutions, were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers  ;  they  resolved  that 
the  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic ;  business  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours :  the  city  of 
London  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every  one 
biolieved  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that  no  substantial 
grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  terrors 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  ministers  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  which  was  scarcely 
merited,  for  they  could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  extensive  and 
groundless  panic,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
removing  any  pretext  for  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  long  nights  of 
November. 

This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which  indeed 
had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence,  the- 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition,  and 
the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's  friends ;  it  was  recommended 
to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration,  that  the  principles  of 
his  cabinet  should  be  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revolution  had 
aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  ;  and  the  continental  sovereigns, 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  movement  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
went  so  far,  as  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  other  European  states,  his  recognition  of 
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a  king  elected  by  ihe  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ungracious,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult  by  the  Frencb  nation. 

Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited  produce  more 
decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsoiy  union  with  Holland 
was  one  of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  reli> 
gion ;  their  commercial  interests  were  opposed,  their  national  antipa- 
tliies  were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties 
produced  by  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad 
the  Belgians  by  restrictive  laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  re- 
volt. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  a  formidable  riot  began  in 
Brussels ;  the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  afler  having  exhibited 
the  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out, 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hoi- 
land  hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  force ;  he 
adopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  griev- 
ances, and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were  received  with 
such  coolness  at  Brussels,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  ;  soon  afler. 
Prince  Frederick,  having  learned  that  the  patriots  were  divided  among 
themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished an  amnesty,  but  unfortunately,  with  such  sweeping  exceptions, 
that  it  should  rather  be  called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal 
want  of  skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Finally,  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and  a  pro* 
visional  government  established.  Proposals  of  mediation  were  made 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father,  the  king' 
of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ;  thus  refused  by 
both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  courae,  and  Belgium  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions 
were  necessary  before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At  length 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  to 
conciliate  his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

Germany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commotion.  In 
the  year  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  German  states  had  prom- 
ised popular  constitutions  to  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  their  exer- 
tiooB  in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These 
promises  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  there  were  many  discontented  persons 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  fortunately^ 
in  the  principal  states,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In 
some  of  the  minor  states  there  were  slight  revolutions ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  throne  transferred  to 
his  brother ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
nephew  ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tional charter. 

Spam  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ferdinand  YII. ; 
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ihe  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and  the  abcv- 
tire  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily  quelled,  and 
•cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appeared  to  be  similar ; 
Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so  strenuously  supported 
by  the  priests  and  monks,  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a  change  seemed 
hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  but  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the  formidable  garrisons  which  that  power 
had  established  in  northern  Italy,  effectually  prevented  any  outbreak. 
Insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
but  the  disputes  were  arranged  with  promptness  and  equity,  so  speed- 
ily as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion, but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  archduke  Constantine,  who  governed  the  country  for  his  brother, 
the  emperor  of'  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  intent  on  maintaining  peace,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  struggle. 
Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two  years  maintain^  an 
vTinequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were 
finally  crushed,  and  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the 
tnost  cruel  despotism. 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself  be- 
trayed by  the  election  of  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented  to  that 
-arrangement  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extension  of  popular 
privileges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  and  dis- 
contented young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  opin- 
ion, and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which, 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused  to  gratify  their  insane 
wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  alienated 
the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists  recovered  from  their  first  terror, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a 
bed  of  roses  ;  but  he  evinced  firnmess  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured  tran- 
quillity. 

His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the  efficient 
support  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose  organization  was 
xapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  This  civic  body  re- 
pressed the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings 
•of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fanatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police  and  military.  The  severest  test  to  which  the 
•Stability  of  the  new  government  in  Paris  was  exposed,  arose  from  the 
trials  of  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis 
Philippe  made  no  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probably 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have 
4said,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  as 
they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false  paas- 
jports ;  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send  tiiem  for 
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trnl  before  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  putieaas  of  anarchy  took  ad* 
Tantage  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raise  formidable  riots,  which  might 
have  terminated  in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution,  bat  for  the  seal 
and  firmness  of  the  national  guard.  After  an  impartial  trial,  Polignac 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
civil  death,  and  were  quickly  removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  pris- 
on. Tranquillity  was  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  the  trial,  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their 
late  alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebrated  the 
restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  constitu- 
tion. Early  in  1831,  the  new  premier  declared  that  ^*  ministers  had 
■succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  wise  moder- 
ation with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  accompanied.*'  On  the  1st 
•of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  andfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights ; 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated ; 
it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily  dis- 
4M^ved  the  parliament.  The  elections  took  place  amid  such  popular  ex- 
citement, that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  re- 
turned by  nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  of  the 
reform  bill,  at  least  so  far  as  the  house  of  commons  was  concerned, 
was  secured. 

The  reform  bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  after  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  was  the  popular  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Jjord  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers, 
•and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  measure  of  reform,  calmed  the 
Agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Some 
■serious  riots,  however,  occurred  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  suppressed  until  considerable  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suf- 
fered still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose 
fury  was  not  checked  until  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  reform  bill  was  at  the  highest, 
■a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country.  It  was  called 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in  India,  whence  it  grad- 
ually extended  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in 
aome  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they  were  very  destructive  ;  they  were 
met  by  a  bold  and  generous  offer  of  service  from  the  physicians 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  pre- 
vailed, reflected  the  highest  honor  on  the  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Great  Britain. 

A  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  im- 
inedistely  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ;  it  passed  there  with  lit- 
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destinies  of  the  countiy  should  be  arraoged  by  a  congress  of  the  great, 
powers  in  Ijondon.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  Prince^ 
Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  nego* 
tiation  he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otlio,  Si» 
son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria* 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  Ms- 
daughter,  Donna   Maria  de   Gloria,  he  appointed   his   brother,  Don 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh- 
ter's rights,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Portuguese.     Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power, 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter ;  when  he  visited 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at* 
tachment  to  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that 
the   British  statesmen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.     Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen^mother,  an  unprincipled  woman,, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the- 
cause  of  Veiigion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.     At  her  instigation,, 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro* 
claim  him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.     The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.     They  were  finally 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 
persecution  against  all  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.     The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de* 
testation  of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  the- 
court  of  Lisbon.  • 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife^ 
Charies  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  thaa 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  wha 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  then» 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long  % 
struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  court,. 
and  the  cdiirt  from  the  nation  ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convul- 
sion.    A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party ;. 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  the- 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  between 
the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.     They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambers,, 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they  had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded,  de- 
prived them  of  popular  gratitude.     Even  their  sending  an  armament  to> 
aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  recalling  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  while  these  measures  rendered  them  perfectly  odioni  t»- 
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ib»  royalists.  They  were  suddenly  dismissed,  and  the  formation  of  ft. 
cabinet  was  immsted  to  Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  was 
stodioQsly  represented  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his 
subjects. 

Interesting  as  these  events  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eng* 
land,  where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  par* 
liament,  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.  The 
duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  check 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office  ;  it  was 

{proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were 
eft  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition, 
but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  catholics 
to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1828, 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to  form  clubs  for  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exaspera* 
ted  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous 
crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office  under  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex- 
pecting that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but 
on  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the 
county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  permitted 
to  continue;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
verity of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions 
which  prevented  catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  effect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they 
were  most  commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tranquillity  than  had 
been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife  seemed  hushed  within 
and  without  ^e  walls  of  parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wearied 
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out  by  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  question  they  had  just  setdsd. 
This  calm  was  increased  by  the  gloom  which  the  illness  of  the  king 
diffused  over  the  nation.  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
became  alarming,  and  for  many  weeks  before  its  termination,  all  hopes 
of  a  favorable  result  were  abaad(»ied.  On  the  26th  of  June,  George 
IV .  died  at  Windsor  castle,  after  having  borne  the  agonies  of  protracted 
sickness  with  great  firmness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  III. — History  of  Europe  during  the  Rdgn  of  WiUiam  IV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  obtained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their  ac- 
cession as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  a 
favorite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people ;  he  was  eminent  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life ;  his  habits  were 
economical,  and  his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments. As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  leading 
whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  policy  by  which  that  party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  almost 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  csthoUc  question,  was  more  than 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  of 
the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepar- 
atory to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parliament  could  be  prorogued, 
the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  irreconcilable  war  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  £ot  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  as  that 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  per- 
haps justly  suspected  oi  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were 
dignified  and  moderate  ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downiight 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab- 
surd, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favorite ;  his  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette 
in  his  court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  emineiice 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  estranged 
ih>m  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  but  unfortunately,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinued, he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  probably 
because  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished  his 
adveisaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility.    When  the  duon- 
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bevs  assembled,  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  prin** 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter,  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
forty.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
events  might  turn  the  popular  current,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  unpopu- 
larity would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  facilitated,  by  grat« 
ifying  the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  armament 
was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded  with  the  exertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime 
powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  to  allay  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  infatuated  attachment  to  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since,  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without  conferring  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage either  on  Africa  or  on  France. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  mcnierate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied 
their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit 
which  the  ministers  might  have  gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers  ; 
ths  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  matters  were 
consequently  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  landed  proprietors 
in- France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions  ;  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the*  country,  which  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no 
unlikely  termination  of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror,  whea 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  A. 
declared  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  without 
danger ;  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed ;  Polignac  and 
his  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  the 
GOBstitation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  pub* 
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duct  punned  by  his  minittera.  In  the  month  of  NoY^nber,  the  death 
of  Earl  Spencer  removed  Lord  Althorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  rendered  some  new  modifications  necessary. 
The  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers, 
an  express  was  sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  continent,  to 
assume  the  office  of  premier ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
administered  the  government  in  the  interim,  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  three  king- 
doms were  agitated  by  a  violent  explosion  of  party  spirit.  A  tithe- 
affray  in  Ireland,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  rousing  tho  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country,  and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
election. 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rival  political  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament  wwe 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at  first  excited  some  alarm,  but  it 
was  soon  allayed,  for  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  clearly  proved  to  be  ac- 
cidental. When  parliament  met,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  premier,  however, 
persevered  in  spite  of  hostile  majorities,  until  he  was  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  church,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
The  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  place  as  chancellor  was  supplied  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenham. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  assert 
bis  claims,  was  driven  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  and  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war. 
He  came  to  London,  where  several  abortive  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  meantime  his  parti- 
sans in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  organized  a  formidable  revolt,  under 
a  brave  leader,  Zumalacarregui,  and  a  priest  named  Merino.  Don 
Carlos  secretly  quilted  London,  passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  A  quadrupartite  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  support- 
ing the  rights  of  the  infant  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  France  should 
guard  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carliats  from  receiving  any  aid  by 
land;  that  England  should  watch  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if 
necessary. 

NotwiihstandiAg  these  arrangements,  the  Carlists  were  generally 
successful,  and,  at  length,  the  court  of  Madrid  applied  to  England  for 
direct  assistance.  This  was  refused;  but  permission  was  given  to 
raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  United  iUngdom, 
the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  effect 
produced  by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  expected ;  in 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Spanish  finances,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
supply  the  legion  with  pay,  provisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  A 
revolution  at  Madrid,  which  rendered  the  form  of  government  very 
democratic,  alj^enated  the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  queen,  and  the  wai  lingered,  wiihput  any  pi^ospect  of  restored 
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tnaquiUity.  At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  serrice,  tbe  British  legion 
was  disbanded,  and  the  Spanish  government  and  its  auxiliary  force 
parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion,  the  Carlists,  weary  of  the  war,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent,  and  returned  to  their  alle* 
giance.  Carlos  was  again  compelled  to  become  an  exile  ;  but  defeat 
could  not  break  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  right- 
fill  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  though  rejected  by  the  people,  and  dis- 
avowed by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Spain,  however,  was  too 
disorganized  for  tranquillity  to  be  easily  restored ;  the  queen  regent  en- 
deavored, with  more  good  will  than  ability,  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions ;  but  her  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation, 
she  resigned  the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1840. 

The  people  of  Endand  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain ;  public  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  Canada.  The  great  Irish  questions  discussed  in  parliament  were, 
the  reform  of  the  coniiOTations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  refbrm  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations ;  the  regulation 
of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent views  taken  by  the  majorities  in  the  houses  of  commons  and 
lords,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any  final  arrangements.  In  Canada, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and 
ignorant,  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  superiority  to  which  the 
English  settlers  had  attained,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  spirit, 
and  enterprise ;  thev  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  partiality  of 
the  government,  and,  instigated  by  designing  demagogues,  clamored  for 
constitutional  changes,  little  short  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were  persua- 
ded to  hazard  a  revolt.  After  a  brief  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
duced, and  since  the  termination  of  the  revolt.  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da have  been  united  into  one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legiaia* 
ture. 

Great  embanrassment  was  produced  in  the  commeicial  worid  by  die 
failure  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered  many  leading  merchants 
and  traders  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensi- 
bly felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  rail- 
roads, which  perhaps  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  perilous  ex- 
tent ;  the  manufacturing  districts  suffered  most  severely,  but  the  pres- 
sure gradually  abated,  and  trade  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  British  parliament,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  arranged ;  a  ftirther  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fatal.  William  lY.  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  During  the  seven  years  that  he  s^M^red  die 
sceptre,  England  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  inroad ;  it  was 
the  only  reign  in  British  history  in  which  there  was  no  execotion  for 
high  treason,  and  no  foreign  war. 

45 
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CHAPTER  Xlt. 

HISTORY   OF   COLONIZATION- 

In  order  to  avoid  frequent  interruptions  in  the  couum  of  the  aann^et 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  reserve  the  account  of  the  piiacifd 
European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  thu*  to  bang  betos 
the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  modem  faistoc7.  Tht 
discoveiy  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinanr  hnpolae  to  mmagntiau, 
luid  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events  ia  the  auials  of 
mankind.  The  subject  naturally  dindes  itself  into  two  groat  ptits-r 
the  European  colomes  in  the  western,  and  those  in  die  easteni  wodij 
and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention* 

9ECti6lY  I. — TK<  EstahlUktnent  of  At  Spamards  t»  MaAoa. 

\  Ihmbdiatblt  after  the  dascovisry  of  Ameirica,  the  first  9puaA  coitK 
ny  was  ostahtished  in  Hispaniola,  belter  known  by  the  more  modem 
BiiiM  «f  8c.  Domingo.    The  ifveen  laabella  had  giv«a  strict  orders  to 
pioteet  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proolamatioft  pirohibiiling  te 
S^ankiids  from  oompeliing  them  to  work.    The  natives,  who  consid- 
evad  exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every  aseoipt  to 
indMce  them  to  iabor  for  hii«,  and  so  many  Spaniaids  f<^  victtms  to 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  wmk 
tho  mines  or  till  tiw  socl.    A  aystem  of  compolsoty  lri>or  was  tfaeieibre 
adopted  almost  by  nocossify,  a»d  it  wrn  soon  extended,  mitfl  die  Indians 
were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.    The  mines  of  Hispamoln,  when 
first  discovered,  were  exceedingly  prednctlve,  and  the  ikhes  acquired 
by  the  early  adventarers  ^ttmcted  fresh  ctewds  of  gieedy  bat  enterpri* 
sia|  set^mto  its  ahoies.;  The  hatdshipe  to  which  the  Indians  were 
snfafBctod,  rapidly  decreased  their  nmnbers,  and  in  the  same  pieportion 
diminiahed  the  pmfils  of  the  adventurers*.    It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
seek  new  settkttients ;  the  island  of  Pueito  Rico  was  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  aiid  its  unibmmrte  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
die  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  natives  of  Hiepanioia.    The  island  of 
Cnba  wai  next  eonqusred ;  though  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  ln«<4hen  densely  populated,  «uch  was  the  unwailike  character  rf 
the  inhabitanta,  that  iwee  hondred  Spaniards  were  sufltcientfor  its  totd 
sabjngaftion«; 

More  important  conquests  were  opened  by  ^  intreindity  of  Bnlbea, 
who  had  founded  a  small  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  establish- 
ing their  empire  on  the  American  continent.    An  armament  was  organ- 
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lied  in  Cuba,  and  the  commaiid  intnisled  to  Fernando  Cottez,  a  com* 
mander  posaeBsmg  great  skill  and  bravery,  but  avaricious  and  dniel  even 
beyond  the  geoer^  arerage  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period.  On  fhn 
2d  of  April,  1519,  this  bold  adventurer  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan 
de  Uloa,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  communications  with  the  natives ;  and  they,  m* 
slead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  countiy, 
assisted  chem  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of , which  they  too 
soon  had  reason  to  repent.J  ^he  Mexicans  had  attained  a  prettj  high 
degree  of  civilisation ;  th^  mul  a  regular  government,  a  system  of  law,  • 
and  an  established  priesthood ;  diey  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hiero^jrphicSi 
but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  particularity 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  arcfaitectihral  structores  were  remark^ 
able  for  their  strength  and  beauty ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science 
As  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar ;  and  they  possessed  consid* 
erable  skill,  not  only  in  the  useful,  but  also  in  the  ornamental  arts  of 
life  J  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be  treated  differently  ftom 
the  rude  savages  in  the  islands  ;  ■  he  therefore  concealed  his  real  inten* 
tions,  and  merely  demanded  to  be  introdaced  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  the  emperor  Montesuma. 

The  Indian  caziqnes  were  unwilling  to  admit  stranrers  possessed  of 
(such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  ai^  artillery  into  the  interior  of  their 
country ;  and  Monfeeoanut,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly  dispositiony 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  whose 
prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  temporise,  and  sent  ambassadoiB  to  Cortez  with  rich  presents, 
declining  the  proposed  interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  served 
only  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  resolved  to  tern- 
porize ;  he  changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  sub* 
sequently  grew  into  the  city  of  Tera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from 
his  intrenchmentB  the  course  of  events.'N  He  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  position,  when  he  received  an  ellibassy  from  the  'Zempoallaos)  a 
tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  government  of  Monte* 
zuma.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaf- 
fected sufajects,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure  a  ratification 
of  his  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  <n'der  that  his  companions,  de- 
prived  of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in  victory.  Har- 
ing  completed  his  preparations,  he  marched  ^ough  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  subdue  a  mighty  empire,  with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred 
foot,  fifleen  horsemen,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  (His  first  hostile  en- 
coimter  was  with  the  Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ; 
their  country  was  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and 
they  fought  with  thafury  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedmn.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  superiority  which  their  firearms  gave  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Tlascakns,  after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves 
as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  .Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all 
his  future  operations.'  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he 
advanced  to  Cholula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montera- 
ma's  order,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  friendship,  while 
plane  were  secretly  derind  for  h»  destraotiOB.    Cortez  diseoveved  the 
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plotj^and  punished  it  by  the  massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the  citizens ; 
the  rest  were  so  terrified,  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard,  they 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  siiice  extinct,  we  shall  here 
insert  the  description  given  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlascala,  which  still  exists,  though  much 
decayed :  '*  This  city  is  so  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
•  little  t  shaU  say  will  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it  is  larger  than  Gra- 
nada, and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as  many  fine  houses  and  a  much 
larger  population  than  that  city  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and  it  is 
much  better  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  other  excellent  articles  of  food.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  in 
which  every  day  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  bu3ring  and 
selling,  besides  many  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city. 
The  market  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as  they 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the  world. 
There  is  much  earthenware  of  every  style  and  a  good  quality,  equal  to 
the  best  of  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  coal,  edible  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There  are  houses  where  they  wash 
and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and  also  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is 
found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police  ;  the  peojde  are  rational  and 
well  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  most  civilized  Af- 
rican nation." 

From  Cholula,  Cortez  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  determined 
whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  Or  as  an  enemy,  f  After  some 
hesitation,  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with  all  th^  magnifi- 
cence of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the 
capital. . 

But  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of  Cortez 
was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity,  ^e  was  in  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  Which  might  easily  be 
broken ;  and  his  little  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to  superior  numbers.  To  avert 
this  danger,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a 
hostage  for  his  safety,  and  he  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch's  curiosity 
to  see  the  structure  of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brig- 
antines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake,  thus  securing  to  themselves  the 
m0ans  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune.  ^ 

)  The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  cazique, 
named  Qualpopoca,  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Nautecal 
or  Almeira.)  The  account  which  Cortez  gives  of  the  transaction  is  too 
singular  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  his  despatches  are  utterly  unknown 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  never  gives  Montezuma,  or  as 
be  writes  his  name,  Muteczoom  the  title  of  king  or  emperor,  but  speaks 
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of  bim  as  if  his  right  to  royalty  had  been  sacrificed  from  the  moment 
that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  in  his  country. 

The  offending  cazique,  Qualpopoca,  was  brought  to  the  capital,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  and,  with  his  followers/was  burnt  aliv^ j 
Cortez  tells  this  part  of  the  story  with  much  naivete :  "  So  they  were 
publicly  burnt  in  a  square  of  the  city,  without  creating  any  disturbance ; 
and  on  the  day  of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma 
had  directed  them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  t  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons, 
which  threw  him  into  great  consternation."  All  this  was  numifestly 
done  merely  from  the  motives  abore  intimated,  namely,  "  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  your  majesty  and  our  own  security ;"  yet  Cortez  had 
some  apprehension  lest  he  might  offend  royal  sympathies,  and  so,  in  re- 
spect of  his  demeanor  toward  Montezuma,  he  writes  to  the  emperor  :«— 

"  Such  was  the  kindness  of  my  treatment  toward  him,  and  his  own 
contentment  with  his  situation,  that  when  at  different  time^^I  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  his  liberty,  begging  that  he  would  return  to  his 
palace,  he  as  often  replied  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  present 
quarters,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  them,  as  he  wanted  nothing  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  that  in  case  he  went 
away,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the  importunities  of  the  local  gov- 
ernors, his  vassals,  might  lead  him  to  act  against  his  own  wishes,  and 
in  opposition  to  your  majesty,  while  he  desired  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  promote  your  majesty's  service ;  that  so  far  he  had  informed 
them  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  and  was  well  content  lo  remain 
where  he  was ;  and  should  they  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  him,  ha 
could  answer  that  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  Uius  excuse  himself  from 
attending  to  them."" 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  af- 
terward totally  destroyed :  '*  This  great  city  of  Temixtitan  [Mexico]  is 
situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of 
it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed 
by  artificial  causeways,  two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as 
large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its  streets  (I  speak  of  the  principal  ones) 
are  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of  them,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are 
half  land  and  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  ^  •  *  This 
city  has  many  public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  nuirkets  and 
other  places  for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are 
daily  assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling ;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  world 
affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pre- 
cious stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers.  There  are  also  ex- 
posed for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricks  burnt  and  unbumty 
timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts.  *  •  •  Every  kind  of 
merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They  sell  everything  by 
number  or  measure  ;  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell 
anything  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is 
used  as  an  audience-house,  where  ten  or  twelve  persons,  who  are  ma- 
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giatrates,  sit  and  decide  all  controrersiea  that  arise  in  tiie  market,  and 
order  delinquents  to  be  punished.     In  the  asme  square  there  are  other 
persons  who  go  constantly  about  among  the  people,  observing  what  is 
soldy  and  the  measures  used  in  selling ;  and  they  have  been  seen  to 
faoreak  measures  that  were  not  true.     This  great  city  contains  a  large 
number  of  temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols,  very  handsome  edifices, 
which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  the  subuibs :  in  the  prin- 
eipal  ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are  constantly  resi- 
ding, finr  whose  use  beside  the  house?  containing  the  idols  there  are 
other  convenient  habitations.     All  t£ese  persons  dress  in  black,  and 
never  cut  or  comb  their  hair  from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood 
vntil  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed  in  the  temples,  and  wear  the 
same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  until  they  are  taken  out 
.to  be  married  ;  ^hich  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  first-boin  who 
inherit  estates  than  with  the  others.     The  priests  are  debarred  from  fe- 
male society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses. 
They  also  abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  than  others.     Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details  no 
bnman  tongue  is  able  to  describe  ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  ^ve  hundred  fami- 
lies.    Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are  handsome  edifices, 
containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in  which  the  religious  persons  at- . 
tached  to  the  temple  reside.     There  are  full  forty  towers,  which  are 
lofty  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which  has  fifty  steps  leading  to  its 
main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at 
Seville.     The  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constmcted  are  so 
well  wrought  in  every  part,  that  nothing  could  be  better  done,  for  the 
interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imageiy , 
wrought  in  stone,  with  plaster  ceilings,  and  woodwork  carved  in  relief, 
amf  painted  with  figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.     All  these  tow- 
ers are  the  burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions^' 

But  danger  impended  over  Corte2  from  an  unexpected  quaiieY:  ^The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico,  of  w)tose 
wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sent  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of  Narvaez,  to  deprive 
the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Cortex,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Mexico,  marched  against  Narvaez,  and  by  a  series  of  prudent 
operations,  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  followers  to  eolist 
under  his  own  banners..  This  reinforcement  was  particularly  valuable 
at  a  time  when  the  Mexicans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
had  resolved  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  ibr  expelling  the  inva- 
ders. Scarcely  had  C<Ntez  returned  to  Mexico,  when  his  quarters  were 
attacked  'with  desperate  fury  ;  and  though  thousands  of  the  assailants 
were  slain,  fresh  thousands  eagerly  hurried  forward  to  take  their  place. 
At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  royal  robes  on  the  raia- 
parts,  trusting  that  his  influence  over  his  subjects  would  induce  them  to 
suspend  hostilities.  But  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  missile  flung  by.one  of  his  own  subjects ;  and  Cortes,  having  done 
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erarytlaag  wUeh  prudence  and  valor  could  dictate,  wm  forced  to  abaih 
doa  the  capital.  The  Spaniarda  auffered  severely  in  tLia  calaoiitoua 
retreat  i  they  loat  their  artipery,  anusLunition,  and  baggage,  together  widi 
the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had  encountered  so  manj 
peri^^  A  ipleodid  nctoiy  at  Otumha,  over  the  Mexicans,  who  attempt* 
ed  to  intercept  them,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Spaiuards,  and  they 
r^died  the  iiieiftdly  territories  of  the  Tlaacalaas  ia  safety/^  Having  coIp^ 
lacted  some  reinforcements,  and  by  judicioua  arts  reviveO'  the  courage 
qf  his  men,  Cortez  once  more  advanced  toward  Mexico,  and,  halting  oa 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  beffan  to  build  some  brigantinea,  in  order  to 
attack  the  city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded  in  de* 
tEcbing  inany  of  the  neighboring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimoain ;  and  having  obtained  jM)me  fresh  troops  from  His* 
paniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  brigantinea 
en  the  kke.  &uatimoaiA  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm ;  but  being  imable  to 
vesist  the  slower  operations  of  European  tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape 
over  the  lake,  when  his  canoe  waa  intercepted  by  a  brigantine,  and  the 
lynfortoaate  eameror  remained  a  prisoner^  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their 
sovereigA  was  known,  the  resistance  oi  the  Mexicans  ceased,  tpd  all 
4ue  provinces  of  the  empire  imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Qua* 
timoain  was  cruelly  tortured  to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  Irea^ 
errand  his  unfortunate  aubjecta  became  the  slams  of  their  rapacious 
^nquerors.  TCortez  himself  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by  faia 
eovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  aja 
empire,  and  ha  died  in  comparative  obscurity .^ 

v^The  first  thought  of  the  com|uerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  their  new  dominions,  not  only  from  natives  of  bigotry,  but  in 
4ri>edience  to  the  soundest  dictstos  of  pradenca.  Missionaries  were  ia> 
vited  from  Europe  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilization ;  between  the 
years  1522  and  1545,number8  of  monastics  came  from  various  parte  of 
the  world  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico.  Manv  practices  unknown 
to  the  Roman  xi^ifl  were  admitted  and  consecrated. 
(  It  miBt  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honorably  exerted  them* 
selves  to  proteot  the  Mexicans  fiN>m  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  $paii> 
tarda ;  Sanagun  wdmI  Las  Cases  were  particularly  famous  for  Uieir  ex** 
artions  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished ;  they  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope, 
and  edicte  firora  the  Spanish  government,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  to  the  righte  of  humanify^'  and  though  they  failed  to  ob« 
lain  a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  native  Mexicana,  they  saved  them 
from  the  wretched  &te  which  swept  away  the  native  population  in 
almost  every  other  colony  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
thus  accorded  them,  both  by  the  aecular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Romish  religion  became  mom 
ardent  and  passionate  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  feh,  thongh  the  country  has  been  restored  to  in* 
dq;>endei)ce. 

The  edicte  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favor  of  the  Indians  were 
disregarded;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly ,/and  a  new  sys* 
iem  was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an  organized 
ibim»  and  ameliprated  by  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  It  was  determined  tliat  the  native  Americana  aliinild  be  regained 
as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distributed  into  eneomimdas,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  or  estates  established  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took 
the  name  of  Conquistadores.^  Slareiy,  which  had  previonaly  been  ar- 
bitrary, was  thus  invested  with  legal  forms  ;  the  Indian  tribes  divided 
into  sections,  some  of  which  contained  more  than  a  hundred  families, 
were  assigned  either  to  the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  invasion,  or  to  the  civilians  sent  from  Madrid  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans 
that  their  masters  did  not  erect  fortified  castles,  like  the  feudal  barons 
,  of  the  middle  ages ;  instead  of  these  they  established  haciendas,  or 
large  farms,  which  they  had  the  wisdom  to  govern  according  to  the  old 
fbnns  of  th%  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no  change  or  intenrup* 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  the  serf  cultiva- 
ted the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine,  and  so  identified  himself 
with  his  master,  that  he  frequently  took  his  name.  There  are  many 
Indian  families  of  the  present  day  bearing  Spanish  nunes,  whose  blood 
has  never  been  mingled  with  that  of  Europeans.  waoUier  fortunato 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  ^e  nStive  Mexicans ; 
the  Spanish  settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  those 
mining  speculations  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
islands  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their  grasp- 
ing cupidity.  ^  The  Vonquistadores  had  ^either  the  capital  nor  the  in- 
telligence necessary  for  such  enterprises^ they  contented  themselves, 
in  imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth,  silt,  and  sands, 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and  winter  torrents,  to  ex- 
tract the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained.  The  mines  of  Mexico, 
which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  over  the  sur^e  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  conquest,  and  brought 
very  trifling  profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  eiq>lorati<m.  The 
loss  of  these  speculators  was  a  positive  gain  to  humanity. 

^Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peasanta 
w^  very  little  difierent  from  that  of  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  Russia. 
About  mat  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Many  families  of  Canquistadores  became  extinct,  and  the  encomiendas 
were  not  again  distributed  by  the  govemmenK  The  viceroys  and  the 
provincial  councils,  called  Audiencuts,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
interests  of  those  Indians  who  were  liberated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
encomiendas ;  they  abolished  every  vestige  of  compulsory  labor  in  the 
mines,  requiring  that  this  employment  should  be  voluntary,  and  fairiy 
remunerated.  >^  Several  abuses,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration, from  the  monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Span- 
ish governments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by  an  agricultural 
population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleased  upon  these  commodi- 
ties. Having  thus,  by  a  system  of  force  and  fraud,  got  the  Indians 
deeply  into  their  debt,  they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors became  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Many  edicts  were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  eflectually  remedied 
until  after  the  revolution  which  gave  independence  to  Mexico.^ 
We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led  te^  the 
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•evtiott  of  Mexican  independence.  On  the  8tb  of  July,  1808,  a  corvette 
from  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
BoQifoona,  by  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  The  viceroy  at  first  published  the  news  without  a  word 
of  comment,  but  soon  recovering  from  his  first  surprise,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  his  intention  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  the  Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
theiT  legitimate  sovereign.  It  was  the  first  time  that  "  the  people"  had 
been  named  in  any  act  of  state,  emanating  from  the  colonial  govern* 
ment,  and  this  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  juntas,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  proposition,  favorably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  his  council  as  inconsistent 
with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Span- 
iards; three  months  were  spent  in  controversy,  until  at  length  the 
XM>uncil  or  audieneia  took  the  bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy, 
(and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
neresy.N  As,  however,  there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might 
rise  in  his  favor,  the  audienda,  having  first  invested  itself  with  the 
functions  of  regency^  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  kmg  confined  in  a  dungeon. 

.  The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and  they 
were  still  more  enraged  l)y  the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  their 
claims  were  treated  by  tifie  Spanish  oligarchy .>  Dataller,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  council,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  ^  no  na- 
tive American  should  participate  in  the  government,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  Castillo  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency."  The  juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  colonies  in  dependance,  and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as 
viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  keep  the  Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of 
degradation. 

<  A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolores,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  French  Ja- 
0(A)in8  ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
their  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in  the  name  of  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1810,  he 
made  himself  master  of  San  FeUpe,  and  San  Miguel  el-Grande ;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  Europeans,  declaring  that  tbe  soil  of 
Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other 
cities  were  conquered,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sac- 
rificed every  European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to  ' 
wink  at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of  peace 
fr0m  being  ofifered  or  accepted.  ^ 

vVenegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion  ;  he  conciliated  the  Creoles  by  investing  one 
of  d^eir  body  with  high  military  rank ;  he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excom- 
municated by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  paraded  an  image 
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of  the  Virgia,lo  which  sapendiion  attached  raineiili)«spoirera»throQ|^ 
the  streets  of  Mexico.  This  last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  aiop 
riiort  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  lie  was 
ioined  by  several  regiments  of  provincial  nailitia,  and  by  the  ciurate 
Moreloa,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host.  Hidalgo  retired 
from  before  the  walls  of  Mexico,  which  could  not  have  lesisted  a  vigoiw 
ous  assault.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  sa  aimy  of  Spaniards 
and  Creoles ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  hun  were 
recaptured,  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary  excessea 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  oontimied  to  pursue  Hidalgo  and 
his  half-armed  associates:  a  seccmd  victory  completed  their  ruin; 
Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21,  1611,  and 
after  a  long  confinement,  m  which  they  were  vainly  tortured  to  obtain 
a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy^  they  were  publidy 
executed. 

The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate  bandti 
and  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their  oppreasora. 
Rayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unito  them  once  mofe  ia  a  grand 
^scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.  Rayon  caused  a  natboal  jmnia  to  be  es« 
tablished  in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had  leset  power;  and  ia 
its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  oonvdM 
a  national  cortos,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain, 
and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and  the  European  Spaa* 
iards  in  aU  political  rights.  The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  equally 
firm  and  respectful,  but  it  gave  such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Yenegaa, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market* 
place  of  Mexico  4 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo,  prudently 
initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes  and  petty  enter* 
prises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engagement  with  the  regular 
armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat  xieid* 
ing  to  famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  led  his  army  to  Incar,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men.  The  barharOua  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  General  Calleja  in  the  town  after  the  garrison  had  with* 
drawn,  rendered  the  royalist  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hith* 
erto  supported  the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranka  of  the  insurgents. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  stegea 
which  filled  the  next  two  years  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  umX 
Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year  1813» 
when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  one  continued  series  of  miafortimes,  until,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1615,  he  was  surprised  by  an  overwbeliaiing  force,  and 
made  prisoner  ailter  a  desperate  resistance.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Mexico,  degraded  from  his  clerical  rank,  and  executed. '  The  Mexi- 
can junta,  or  congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became 
once  more  a  confused  series  of  partial  and  desultory  iasuirectiotts  which 
the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Miaa  at* 
tompted  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrectioa  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he 
refiised  to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  couatiy^  he  did  aai 
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tfeeeitB  tveh  enthasiistic  support  u  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  Ailor  a  bril« 
liant  career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  eztraofdinary  braforj  aad 
resources  of  genius,  he  was  overthrown,  made  prisoner,  and  shot  as  a 
traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to  restore  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  had  revolted  at  Cadis, 
proclaimed  the  constkotion,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  cortes. 
The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  abscrfute  power ;  he 
formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Ferdinand  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring 
him  to  his  despotic  authority,  and  he  employed  as  his  chief  agent  Don 
Augostin  Ituibide,  who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican 
liberty  during  the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide 
drew  up  a  very  dilTerent  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  oi  Mexico, 
established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  independent,  invited 
Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign  with  the  tide  of  emperor,  and  in 
ease  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some 
Mher  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of 
mingled  raee  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novello 
viceroy  in  his  place.  This  false  step  rendered  Ituibide  irresistible; 
tile  Creoles  and  Indians  flocked  to  his  standard ;  several  Spanish  offt- 
eers,  disliking  the  new  viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and 
en  the  37th  <3?  November,  1821,  the  royalist  array  surrendered  the  cap- 
ital, and  consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.j  The  treaty  which  the  vicerov 
had  concluded  with  the  insurgents  was 'annulled  by  the  cortes  of  Mad- 
rid, and  the  elect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  parrj^ 
whioh  dung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  prince  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  new  state. 

<The  congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to  form 
ft  federative  republic ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly  proclaimed 
their  favorite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  constrained  to  ratify  their 
dioice.  He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty  for  an  entire  year ;  he  was 
dethroned,  as  he  had  been  elevated,  by  the  army ;  the  congress  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  but  with  laudable  gen- 
erosity granted  a  considerable  pension  for  his  support.  Iturbide,  after 
tile  lapse  of  rather  more  than  a  year,  returned  to  Mexico,  July  16th| 
1834,  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was  then 
established ;  soon  after  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa,  the  last  posses- 
eion  of  the  government,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  stand* 
nrd  of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  than  three  htmdred  years, 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico.^ 

Tne  pirogress  of  the  Mexican  republic  since  the  establishment  of  its 
independence  has  not  been  prosperous.  Conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  civil  wars,  have  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion. Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  has  separated  from  the 
Mexican  union,  and  established  its  independence.  All  European  Spao'- 
iards  have  been  compelled  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic,  which 
tiiUB  drove  away  some  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  indostriotti 
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of  its  citizens.    The  Mexican  finances  bare  fallen  into  oonfueion,  and 
tJie  anny  seems  to  be  the  sole  ruling  power  in  the  state. 

SxcTiON  II. — 7%«  EstahUshmerU  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  continent 
into  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  isthmus, 
incited  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new  conquests.  Pizarro, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  New  WorlS, 
having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a  small  armament,  landed  in  Peru 
(a.  d.  1531),  and  though  at  first  disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance 
of  the  coast,  he  found  so  much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him 
that  the  accounts  which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  coon* 
try  were  not  exaggerated.  ]  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  PerUy 
the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
inca,  or  sovereign ;  Huascar,  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Atahualpa,  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced  into  the  country 
with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator,  but  with  the  perfidious 
purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortes  had  the  unfortunate  Montezu« 
ma.  He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  de» 
liberation,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  honorable  transaction.  ,When  the  Spaniards  approached 
the  capital,  the  inca  was  easily  persiladed  to  consent  to  an  inteixiew ; . 
and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition, in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  inca  have  ^>peared  an  incom- 
prehensible discourse.  The  priest,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called  upon 
Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  ChnlBtianity,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  inca,  completely  puzzled,  de- 
manded where  Valverde  had  learned  such  wonderful  things.  '*  In  this 
book,"  replied  the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  with  his  breviary.  The 
inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear. 
"  This  tells  me  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  breviary  on  the 
ground.  "  Blasphemy !  blasphemy !"  exclaimed  Valverde  ;  '*  to  arms, 
to  arms,  my  Christian  brethren !  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word 
i>y  the  polluted  hands  of  infidels." 

This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted.  Ere  Val- 
verde had  concluded,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge ;  a  dreadful  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defencdess  Peruvians ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation,  they  were  charged 
by  the  cavalry,  whose  appearance  to  men  who  had  never  before  beheld 
9^  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa  was  taken  pris* 
oner  and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while  the  invaders  satiated 
themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  field.    The  unfortunate  inca  at- 
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tonlyted  to  plroonre  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  an  enonnons  ran- 
•om,  but  Pizarro,  after  receiving  the  gold,  resolved  to  deprive  the  credo- 
loua  monarch  of  life.  He  was  brought  to  trial  under  the  most  iniqui* 
touB  pretences,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  on  his  consent- 
ing to  receive  baptism  from  Valverde,  his  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated 
that  he  was  first  strangled  at  the  stake.'  ^he  Spaniards  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and  the 
new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  gained. 
Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  sdn  of  one  of  his  old 
companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  but  for  the  arri*- 
val  of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as  gavemor  from  Spain,  the 
confusion  produced  by  this  crime-  would  probably  have  been  without  a 
remedy)  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by  his  judicious  meas- 
ures restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturban- 
ces were  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest,  that  the  royal 
ajithority  was  firmly  established  in  Pern. 

V.  The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  far  more 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  Peruvian 
nunes  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only  ob- 
jects which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  and  the  provincial 
■governments.  -,  -  A  horrible  system  of  conscription  was  devised  for  work- 
ing these  mfneft ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  individuals  on  each  list  being 
obliged  to  work  for  six  months  in  the  mines,  so  that  this  forced  labor 
came  on  the  unfortunate  Indians  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half; 
four  out  of  every  five  were  supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly 
labors,  and  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who 
robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or  scruple.  \  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insurrections  of  the  native 
Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniaids  with  terror ;  they  were  not  suppressed 
until  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of  the  provincial 
government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sangtiinary  massacres  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt,  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  from  which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines, 
it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ad- 
yentnre,  by  sending  divisions  to  wrest  new  tracts  of  land  from  ihe  na^ 
tives,  without  organizing  any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus 
that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  but  the 
efforts  made  for  its  conquest  were  desultory  and  separated  by  lonff 
intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  sovereign^  of 
Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colonists  and  natives,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  wished  for  independence,  until  the  desire  of  nationali^ 
was  pressed  upon  them  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumslances,  and 
in  fact  their  first  revolutionaxy  movements  were  made  in  the  name  of 
loyalty  and  obedience. 
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Wbeii  Jtmpk  Boaaparle  wu  pioclaiined  king  of  Spua  by  Napoleon, 
all  the  Spanish  caloniee  of  Soudi  America  leaolved  to  remoiii  faithM 
to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  that  the  Emropean  Spaniards 
were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French  enpcror,  and  Uieretee 
mukre  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ferdinand,  in 
September,  1 810,  the  Chilians  formed  a  jvita  in  Santiago ;  the  Spaniah 
genexai  of  the  district  attempted  to  disperse  this  body ;  a  smait  skir- 
mish ensued,  and  the  Chilians,  having  obtained  the  victory,  became  do- 
sirotts  to  establiah  a  perpetoal  system  of  stf*govemmenu  The  stnitf- 
gle  for  independence  in  Chili  and  Pern  reoen^lad  the  Mencan  war  m 
its  general  outlines :  at  first  the  patriots,  afker  gaining  advantages  of 
which  they  did  not  know  how  lo  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary 
submission.  But  the  Spaniah  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  inColersMa 
te  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom ;  new  ioBurrei> 
tions  were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  snperior  discipline  which  had 
previously  given  victory  to  the  niyslists  was  acquired  by  the  nsvohers; 
several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  goveminent  feebly 
supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed  themselves  deadtote 
of  tident  either  as  generals  or  statesmen.  The  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  waa  neariy  completed  in  the  year 
1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison  was  not  surrendeced  until  the  36(h 
of  February,  1836,  when  Rodil,  the  only  royslist  leader  who  bad  ok- 
hi^ted  couragOi  fidelity,  and  tatont,  aunendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  lo 
the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  upper  Peni  fbcmod  put  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Baenoa  Ayres ;  but  as  the  msnneia,  habits,  and  even  the 
language  of  the  Peruvians,  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  people 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter,  after  forming  themselves  into  the 
Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbors  free  to  puraue  any  course  they 
pleased.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  pro- 
claimed  that  upper  Peru  ahould  henceforth  form  an  independent  nation, 
that  it  should  be  named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in 
ila  liberation^  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  piroerty  ahould  fom  the 
basis  ef  its  republican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted  to 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  that  chivalroos  general 
Mfnsed  ID  receive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  shoifld  be  expended 
in  purchasing  the  fireedmnoif  thafewnegsosawho  still  remained  slavea 
in  Bolivia. 

In  lower  Peru  the  Bolivisn  coastittttton  was  for  ftom  being  so  popu* 
lav  as  it  had  been  in  the  Vfifm  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at  first  ae* 
oepted,  snd  Bcihvar  chosen  president,  but  when  he  went  to  sui^xess 
an  inslinecdon  in  Cohnnbia,  advantage  waa  taken  of  his  absence  lo  net 
aside  the  'nystem  he  had  establish^.  Since  (hat  period  ColuoMa, 
Bolina,  and  Peru,  have  sufifered  severely  fimn  hutsatine  wars  and  crrU 
eommodons,  which  hane  gveady  deteriorated  the  vast  nattind  vesooroea 
of  those  islates.  Bolivia  has  iaMleed  regained  tranquillity,  and  its  mleeB 
appear  desifoua  to  eaclend  its>  ooouneioe  and  enconsoge  those  btanchps 
of  indnstiy  most  likely  to  .benefit  the  coaMiunity^  It  is  the  only 
of  the  new  repuUios  in  which  the  finances  aw  in  a  wholesome 
ditio»;  ats  tevenues  are  not  only  sufficient fiir  dm  necoosnry  e 
of  the  state,  but  there  is  a  considerable  surplus,  whkh  is  wiselhf  ^n* 
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{loiided  on  iht  mainteitMice  and  oonslraetkm  of  rotds,  and  on  laeflita- 
Imgthie  meaiM  of  comnranication  internaDy  among  the  inhabitants  them* 
•elToa  and  externally  with  atrangeta. 

Previoaa  to  the  expeditionB  of  Cortex  and  Pizano,  Floiida  had  been 
diaootrerad  by  Joan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  Ibreata  and  mag^ 
nificent  flowering  aloea  aeemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was  formed 
with  little  diAculty.  But  die  Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely  harasaed  the  settlers. 
Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where 
ha  discovered  the  Miasissippi.  He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  his  followers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank 
hm  body  in  the  stream.  A  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Huguenots  for  emigrtfting  to  Fkmda,  and  an  exploring  party 
was  sent  out,  but  the  jealonsy  of  Spain  was  roused ;  the  adventnrera 
were  closely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Ilorida  re* 
mained  subject  to  Spain  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  in* 
ability  to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  the 
province  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  govern* 
ment  remonstrated,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.  d.  1821). 

SxcTioir  lU.'^Portuguise  Colonies  in  South  Auurica- 

BitAEiL  was  aecidentaHy  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  admiral  bound 
to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1501,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  an  island  or  part  of  die  continent,  a  subject  which  long  remained 
a  matter  of  doubt.  No  effort  was  made  to  colonize  the  country  fot 
nearly  half  a  century ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discovered  countries  to  the  Spanish  mon* 
avch  was  held  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  include  the  whole  American 
continent.  At  length  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  Spaniards,  sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who 
founded  St.  Salvador  (a.  d.  1549).  These  settlers  reported  tha^  the 
native  Brazilians  were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
tribes  or  states,  constanUy  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invadeia, 
though  few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  subdue  the  Indian  tribes  in 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the  bal- 
ance between  their  contending  interests.  *niis  course  of  poticv  was 
rendered  necessary  bv  the  personal  bravery  of  the  nadve  Brazilians ; 
though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in  masses,  they  dis- 
play^ great  individual  courage  in  battle ;  they  were  skilful  in  the  use 
of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields,  and  frequently  were  victori- 
ous in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  European 
tactics  and  European  policy,  and  hence  they  were  Anally  reduced  under 
the  yoke,  with  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  ikctlity 
with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  lids  rich  ter- 
ritory excited  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  suecesaiively 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.    The  latter 
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were  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  they  had  just  effected  their  deliver^ 
ance  from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party  in 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had  they  not 
alienated  their  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish  odious  monopolies. 
From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  made 
it  their  object  to  keep  everything  connected  with  Brazil  a  profound 
secret,  and  little  was  known  of  the  country  until  it  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal,  restricted 
from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigners  was  equally  pro* 
hibited.  The  vessels  of  the  allies  of  the  mother-country  were  occasion* 
ally  permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guard 
of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  gOTemment,  yet 
this  -  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  little  political  power 
except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted  as  captain-general, 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to  similar 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  province.  They  were 
nominated  for  three  years  only,  and  received  their  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  within 
the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any 
commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emoli^ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  government.  For 
the  management  and  application  of  the  public  finances  bodies  were  ap- 
pointed denominated  "  Juntas  de  Fazenda,"  Juntas  of  Finance ;  of 
which  the  captains-general  of  the  respective  provinces  were  the  preai* 
dents. 

The  highest  functions  of  the  judicial  power  were  confided  to  a  court 
of  appeal  composed  of  disembargadores,  or  chief  judges,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  onvidores,  or  itinerant  judges,  who  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  annual  circuit  to  the  districts  committed  to  their  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  For  the  adju- 
dication of  certain  cases,  judges  termed  *'  Juizes  de  Fora,"  who  were 
selected  from  among  such  as  had  taken  their  degree  in  Coimbra  as 
bachelors  of  law,  were  appointed,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
higher  tribunals,  were  all  nominated  by  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  the 
less  populous  and  inferior  districts,  '^  Juizes  ordinaries,"  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  "  Juizes  de  fora,"  were  also  occasionally  selected  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  denominated  *'  Bous  de  pivo,"  the  qualificaticm 
for  which  title  was  to  have  held  office  in  the  municipalities.  From  the 
sentence  of  these  "  Juizes"  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  court  of  disem- 
bargadores in  Rio,  and  from  this  again,  ultimately,  to  the  "  Disembargo 
do  Baco"  in  Lisbon.  Unless,  however,  the  appellant  were  possessed 
either  of  great  interest  at  court,  or,  in  default  of  it,  could  bribe  higher 
than  his  antagonist,  these  final  appeals  were  seldom  of  any  real  utility. 
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The  ttststet  c»  wkich  tHe'decisiofW  of  the  jnditeMl  pe^er  were  feuirf- 
ed,  was  the  Portuguese  code  irsined  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  PhiHpe, 
and  entitled  "  Ordnacoens  do  Reino,'*  to  which  were  appended  all  &e 
**  Cartas  de  Lei"  and  decrees  issued  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  forming  altogether  about  nine  yolumes. 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
causes  was  left  ezclnsiyely  to  the  judicial  authorities,  the  mandate  of 
the  captains  general  was  at  any  time  sufficient  either  to  suspend  or  set 
aside  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law. 

The  municipalities  were  close  corporations,  formed  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Portugal ;  where  those  bodies  had  formerly  been  intrusted  with 
the  nomination  of  deputies  to  the  supreme  cortes :  though  this  as  well  as 
many  other  important  privileges,  had  latterly  fallep  into  desuetude. 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony  the  national  banner  was  still  car- 
ried in  their  processions,  and  they  were  still  recognised,  in  appearance 
at  least,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Brazil  also  their  power 
was  once  considerable,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  deposition 
of  the  captains  general  by  the  mnnicipatities,  and  of  this  exercise  of 
authority  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
government  of  Lisbon,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  their 
powers  had  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  control  of  the  markets,  and  other 
objects  of  minor  importance.  Their  executive  officers,  who  were  en- 
titled "  Juizes  Almotaeeis"  were  nominated  by  the  municipalities  them- 
selves every  three  months,  and  were  charged  with  the  power  of  exacting 
fines  and  enforcing  imprisonment  according  to  certain  estatAished 
regulations. 

The  regular  troops  were  recruited  according  to  the  direction,  and 
placed  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  captains-general,  but  the  offcers 
were  nominated  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  m^tia,  or  troops  of  the 
second  line,  were  enlisted  by  the  officers  of  each  respective  corps,  and 
the  officers  themselves  were  also  appointed  in  Lisbon,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  captains-general.  Though  serving  gratuitously,  this  latter  fbrce 
was  often  employed  in  very  laborious  and  odious  services,  and  its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  th6  regular  troops  were  amenable  to  martial  law  in  all 
matters  relative  to  their  military  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  were  &e  Ordenanf  as,  or  troops  of  the 
third  line,  who  by  the  regulations  of  their  institution  ought  to  have  been 
composed  exclusively  of  such  individnals  as  were  incapacitated  .by 
physical  defects  or  otherwise  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Their  duty 
was  to  defend  the  country  in  cases  of  emergency,  "but  this  service  was 
merely  nominal,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  became  customary  for  all  possessed  of  sufficient  patronage  to 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Ordenan^as  for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  enrd- 
ment  in  the  militia.  The  fidalgos,  or  Portuguese  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  were  exempt  from  personal  service  altogether. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  were  those  of  Santo  lago,  San  Bento  de 
Aviz,  and  the  order  of  Christ,  of  all  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal 
were  the  grand  masters  and  perpetual  administrators.      Among  die 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  office  of  grand  master  of  &6  order  of 
Christy  a  ponttficai  boU  had  coiiierred  that  of  an  entire  ecc^siaetical 
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over  uIlra-naiiDe  conqsMto,  and  by  virtae  of  this  tide,  t&» 
crown  of  Portugal  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil  appropriated  Uy 
its  own  use  all  the  tithes  levied  in  the  country ;  with  however  a  proviso^ 
binding  the  monarch  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 
and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  various- 
clergy.  By  the  same  authority  the  presentation  of  ecclesiastial  bene- 
ficee  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  royalty,, 
though,  at  the  proposition  of  the  bishops,  with  an  injunction  that  the 
natives  of  the  respective  captaincies,  and  more  enpecially  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility  who  were  among  the  first  emigrants  to  Brazil, 
should  on  all  occasions  be  preferred,  the  right  of  presentation  still  being 
restricted  to  the  sovereign. 

The  stipulations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
and  the  due  support  of  the  clergy,  were  nevertheless  but  very  imper- 
fectly complied  with. 

Many  priests  came  to  be  dependant  on  the  mere  fees  of  their  office 
for  subsistence,  and  the  stipend  paid  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  was  but  trifling  when  compared  with  what  would  have  accrued 
to  them,  had  they  beeo  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  tithes* 
The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  head  functionary  of  the 
Brazilian  church,  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  contos  of  rees  per 
annum,  at  par,  2,812/.  10^.  sterling ;  nor  was  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  embracing  within  ita  limits,  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande, 
£spirito  Santo,  and  Santa  Catherine,  ever  worth  to  its  incumbent  more 
thsA  six  contos  of  rees,  or,  1,687/.  10^.  per  annum.  These  peculiahtiea 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  particular 
note  than  the  circumstances  of  any  other  class,  since  they  will  be  found' 
to  have  exercised  a  most  important  influence  during  the  period  of  the 
subsequent  revolution. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  government  constantly  led  them  to 
dread  the  growth  of  every  power  or  corporation  which  might  hereafter 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;  and  on  this  account  not 
only  were  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  control  than  in  the  mother-country,  but  even  the  increase 
of  capitalists  and  large  prq>rietor8  was  systematically  prevented.  The 
entailment  of  landed  property  could  be  enected  only  by  virtue  of  an  ex* 
press  permission  from  the  sovereign ;  and  all  manufactures,  excepting 
^the  preparation  of  sugar,  were  most  rigidly  prohibited. 

Diuring  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few  influential 
individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  design  of 
proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what* 
co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  case  that  step  should 
subsequently  be  adopted.  From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
coal-mines  in  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working  them  wero 
in  considerable  anear  for  taxes.  These  arrears  the  government  in 
Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited, 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joz6  da  Silva  Xavier, 
commonly  termed  "  Tiradentes,"  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was  sent  oflT  for 
the  puipose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rio 
Janeiro.    Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentes  led  to  an  immediate 
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ooV^  of  the  asaoeialion,  Ufr  members  of  wUdi  were  fortbwkb  aneeted* 
Altogether,  however,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty,  yet,  though 
Httle  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  death,  banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  different  degree* 
of  their  supposed  guilt.  *^ 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favor  of  all,  excepa 
the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrument  in  the  hand» 
of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  hangedr- 
decapitated,  and  quartered ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  other 
ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  the 
public  square  in  Villa  Rica,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  hie 
children  and  grandchildren  declared  infamous.  A  conspiracy,  origi- 
nating exclusively  among  the  people  of  color,  was  also  organized  in 
Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but  like  the  former,  it  was  discovered 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to 
facilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed 
to  it.  Their  condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  resub  of 
£uropean  civilization,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility,  large 
proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was  an  eqnalit]r 
throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented  their  being  sensible 
of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have  been  exenmted  from  all  ex- 
traneous impulse,  ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been 
known  to  £urope,  only  as  the  colossal,  yet  submissive,  and  una^iiring 
dependancy  of  Portugal.  But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  te 
extend  their  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  re* 
public  of  France  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one  mighty 
coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their  efforts  were  par- 
tially successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was,  ere  long,  fdUowed  up 
by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  counteraction.  They  raised  up  a  spirit 
which  they  afterward  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise.  They  called  ibrdi 
a  conqueror  who  for  a  while  scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him, 
and  who  burst  and  riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The 
results  of  his  victories  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  whereia 
they  were  achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as  it  were 
a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under  the  escort  of 
«  British  squadron,  and  resched  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1808.  As  Portugsl  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  porta 
of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal 
decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of  Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  mentid 
imbecility,  the  government  was  administered  by  her  son,  Don  Jc^ui^ 
with  the  title  of  regent ;  he  introduced  several  great  impiovemeBts  into 
the  government;  Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  ae  a  cokmy;  it  was 
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Mued  to  the  digaitf  of  a  nadon,  and  the  progreM  of  «BMliofaitioii  m.  kr 
financial  and  oommerciai  condition  waa  unuauaily  rapid. 

The  fifBt  canse  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  comt 
BatoraUy  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ;  and  this  jealousf 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated  every 
Otte  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  formally  pro- 
posed that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  high- 
er rank  than  that  of  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  formally 
enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it  was  deeply  felt  and  rapidly 
extending,  when  in  October,  1820,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  revolt  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  26th  oi  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 
-  In  the  meantime  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects  for  se- 
euring  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  commerce,  and  to 
reader  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependant  on  the  mother* 
oountry.  These  projects  were  eagerly  suf^rted  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  who  tnisted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  over  Uie  col<v 
nists  and  natives.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  bloodshed, 
arose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  king  on  his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisboii» 
leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  government^ 
which  he  ole«rly  saw  would  not  long  remain  dependant  on  Portugal. 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies 
without  consulting  their  inclinations ;  they  abolished  the  tribunals 
which  had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  after  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Don  Pe- 
dto  as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was  de* 
throned  and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Smce  that 
period  Brazil  has  enjoyed. more  tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South. 
Americaa  states,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tiauance  of  negio  slavery  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  have  every 
tus  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  political  im- 
portance. 

Paraguay  can  not  with  propriety  be  redkbned  among  the  colonies 
•ither  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  have  claimed  it 
aa  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European  control  by  the  je»- 
nit  missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Their  success  in  making  conveits  was  greater  than  that  of 
liheir  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  instructed  the 
Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in  agricidture  and  the  aits  of  social 
life ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
w;hieh  their  countrymen  had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came 
▼oUMilarily  to  seek  instraction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became 
jcomplefee  masters  of  the  couniby ;  in  order  to  peipetaate  Uieir  dominion 
they  carefully  excluded  all  foreigners  from  Paraguay,  and  infused  into 
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di6  muids  of  the  nativea  a  suspicious  jealousy,  or  rather  hatred  of  fivw 
jsigners,  which  has  nerer  since  been  eradicated. 

Whqn  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paraguay  was  all  but 
left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe,  until  it 
took  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  established  so  vakaj 
new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia  headed  the  revolution 
of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding  foreigners  as 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  appear  to  continue  the  same 
course  of  policy. 

Section  IV. — The  English  in  America, 

England  had  shared  in  the  ardor  for  discovery  which  the  successM 
enterprise  of  Columbus  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Newfoundland 
was  visited  by  Sel^astian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  two 
unsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  the  southern  seas,  by  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  object  which  long 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  northern  seas  to  India  and  China. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  Richard  Chancellor,  hoped  that  this  might 
he  attained  by  sailing  to  the  northeast ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel, 
a  port  then  unknown  in  western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in  their  etforts  to  open 
new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  discovery ; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  river  Oby, 
several  of  their  factors  accompanied  some  Russian  carava,ns  into  Per* 
sia,  by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  accounts 
which  they  published  on  their  return,  first  gave  British  merchantS'^ac* 
curate  intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east.  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
information  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the  national 
ardor  for  opening  a  communication  with  that  country  by  sea.  *  But 
every  effort  to  discover  a  northwest  or  northeast  passage  failed ;  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  like  every  navigator  from  his  days  to  those  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice,  through  which  no 
opening  could  be  made.  This  disappointment  might  have  damped 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Frani* 
cis  Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and 
returned  home  with  an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
important ;  and  the  Enghsh  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies  through 
their  colonies,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  which  ren- 
dered Philip  II.  formidable  to  Europe. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the  English  within  the  limits  of  that 
country. 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Canada ;~ 
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Imt  the  early  settlers  suffered  so  many  misfortunes,  that  the  country 
waft  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  It  began,  however, 
to  prosper  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Champlain  (a.  d.  1608), 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  contests  of  the 
French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  less  perilous  than  those 
of  the  New  Englanders  with  the  Pequods  and  Narragansets,  but  they 
were  less  ably  conducted,  and  more  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Louisiana  (a.  d.  1686), 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Misissip- 
pi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  government  than  Canada, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  same 
reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  English  and  the 
Spaniards.  Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  one  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  British  settlements,  the  French  government 
prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  chain  of  forts  which  would  have  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  the  English.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  back  woods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  French.  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1763 ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the  history  of 
the  other  British  American  colonies  there  is  nothing  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The  most  important  of 
them  now  form  a  great  republic,  which  must  for  the  future  occupy  a 
conspicuous.position  in  Modem  History ;  and  among  the  best  guides  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  foundation. 

Section  V. — Colonization  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hia- 
paniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a  sketch  of 
the  colonization  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it  (a.  d.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract 
notice  when  ^some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  from  Brazil  by  the 
Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were 
not  imported  as  slaves  until  about  the  year  1630 ;  previously  to  which 
time  the  planters  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping 
the  Caribs.  The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  con- 
spired to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorseless 
severity. 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.  d.  1637),  but  the  colo- 
nists were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  afler  which  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadine  islands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now  belong 
to  England. 
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•      •  • 

MartiBioo  fnd  Guadaloiipe  w^e  colonized  by  the  Frencli,  in  the  be- 
'  ^nninir  of  the  eeventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received  reiy 
severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  between  France  and  England.  At 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Car- 
abbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English.  Antigua  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Courlanders 
(a.  d.  1632).     It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Frenjch,  who  subse- 
'  quently  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.  d.  1737). 

Trinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 

remarkable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch.     It  was  early 

i  colonized  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1797,  and  is 

fltill  retained  by  them.     It  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  these  islands  which 

contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  population. 

The  Bahama  islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus,  were  com- 

.  pletely  neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an  Englishman 

named  Sayle  (a.  n.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  them 

by  stress  of  weather.     The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and 

.  productions,  on  his  return  home,  induced  some  spirited  adventurers  to 

combine  for  their  colonization.     The  early  settlers  suffered  very  severe- 

-  iy  from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  but  l^ey  sur- 

•  jnounted  these  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  communities  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  islands,  were  discovered  but  never  colo- 
nized by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  them ;  he  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel  of  the  native  ce- 

-  dar,  and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they  published  a  veiy  exaggerated 
'  account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  islands,  which  gave  rise  to 

many  poetic  fictions.  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George's, island,  by 
the  Virginia  company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infajicy 
.  irom  a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European  ves- 
sels, multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  they  covered  the  ground  and  built 
nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued  during  five 
years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but  from  what  cause  is  uncer- 
tain.    Since  that  period  the  prosperity  of  these  islands  has  been  unin- 

•  terrupted ;  and  of  late  years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

-  here  a  naval  arsenal  have  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
pletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  soon  afler  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  under 
the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many  facilities  for  attacking 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was  therefore  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  formidable  combination  of  pirates  called  the  bucaniers.  This 
confraternity  was  composed  of  adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the 
■  Spanish  ships  and  colonies  were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They 
.were  not,  however,  very  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any 
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richly-laden  vestel  bekmf  ad ;  and,  to  pseTent  «ny  dboovevy  of 
crimes,  they  generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most 
noted  leader ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  several  other  rich  towns  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Spain  \  and  having  by  his  continued  sucoesaes 
gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appears  to  have  meditated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
his  piracies,  submitted  to  the  English  government,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  bucaniers  being  no  longer  protected  in 
Jamaica,  removed  to  the  French  settlement  in  Hispaniola,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often 
been  harassed  by  negro  insurrections,  but  since  the  mountains  have 
been  opened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sooth 

America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Guiana, 

possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English.     The 

.  land  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy.     Formerly  the 

Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 

.were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their. possession. 

This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears  the  appearance  of  regular  coloni- 

,zation,  the  other  tracts  being  either,  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used 

by  the  European  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayti. 

Sbctiok  VI.— T%«  Portuguese  in  India. 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  oiigin  to  the  discov- 

.  eries  of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  in  the 
opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passUge  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.     The 

.  first  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindustan,  were  limited  to  securing  their  conmierce  ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albuquesque,  they  procured  a  grant  of  ground 

.from  one  of  the  native  sovereigns,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The 
Mohammedans,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of 
India,  formed  a  league  to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  en- 

.  couraged  by  the  Venetians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other 
goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  markets 
of  Europe.  This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  ailer  Don  Alphonzo 
Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  see  by  the  pope;  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial  acquisition  by  European  pow- 
ers in  India,  a  system  strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Albuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible 

.for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of 
India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose. 

.Albuquerque  also  subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  ialaiid  of  Oiamx, 
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in  the  Penisn  gdf.    The  efforts  of  hie  succeeaon  were  principelly  ii^ 

reeled  to  the  maintenance  of  Albuquerque's  acquisitions,  and  to  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  aflter  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Biade 
several  aUempts  to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Mallear.  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Christians  would  never  have  oo-^ 
cupied  India,  for  the  Mussulmans  spread  over  the  peninsula  would  have- 
united  to  support  a  power  equally  favorable  to  their  religious  prejudices 
and  their  temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
established  an  empire  in  the  east,  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly^ 
wonderful.  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf ;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their  tributaries,  others  their 
allies,  and  through  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula  none  dared  to  confess 
themselves  their  enemies.  In  the  Red  sea,  they  were  the  only  power 
that  commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerable  influence  over  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  eastern  Africa.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from  Cape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Comorin ;  they 
were  masters  also  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  city, 
fortress,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon,  Su* 
matra,  and  Java,  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas  ;  and  they  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade  with  the  islaads 
of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal  witl^ 
Spain  (a.  d.  1580).  immediately  after  that  event,  Philip  II.  issued  aa 
edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  L^bon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India  iiv  other  quarters. 
The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and  had 
eveiy thing  to  gain  and  jaothing  to  lose  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  divided  in  *  eir  counsels,  depraved  in  their  manners,  and 
detested  by  their  subjects  and  neighbors.  The  Dutch  first  established 
themselves  in  some  distant  islands,  whence,  being  joined  by  new  set- 
tlers from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  takine  advantage- 
of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  supplanted  them 
everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  less  time  than 
they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Ormuz.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock  in  the  Persiaii 
ffulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  rain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected 
m  natural  or  artificial  cavities  ;  but  its  commodious  situation  rendered 
it  the  most  flourishing  commercial  mart  in  the  eastern  seas..  Its  road* 
stead  was  frequented  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive 
caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of 
Persia.  The  wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Or- 
muz, during  its  flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exam* 
pie  of  the  idmost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce  :  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the* 
beginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of 
traffic,  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnifipence  which  seemed  to  real* 
ize  the  extravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was  con- 
coaled  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  caipets ;  caaTiss  awmin|^ 
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'wete  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  exclude  the  scorching 
nys  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next  the  street  were  opened  like  shops, 
adorned  with  Indian  cabinets  and  piles  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with 
odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  set  in  gilded  vases,  ele^ntly  adorned 
with  figures.  Camels  laden  with  water-skins  stood  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  while  .the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfumes 
■and  th^  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profu- 
«ion.  ^The  Portuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  £nglish,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  obtain  con- 
sideration in  the  east.  A  league  was  formed  between  Shah  Abbas  and 
the  English ;  their  united  forces  assailed  Ormuz  (a.  d.  1622);  it  was 
taken  with  little  difficult^  and  the  value  of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at 
two  millions.  Thenceiorward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined  :  its 
merchants  transferred  their  capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the 
very  materials  of  its  splendid  edifices  were  taken  away  by  the  Dutch 
ships  as  ballast,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  bar- 
ren and  desolate  rock.  Scarcely  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left 
to  vindicate  the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
^flourishing  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal  magazine 
i>f  the  east.l 

«  Section  VII. — 7%«  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  this  project 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a  new  world  had  been 
opened  to  their  ambition.  After  the  discovery^f  the  passage  round  the 
extremity  of  South  America  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  to  occupy  some 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  the  papal  division  of  newly- 
discovered  countries  between  them  and  the  Portuguese.  (But  whea 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  re- 
solved to  form  a  settlement  in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which 
he  called  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Ma- 
nilla was  speedily  built  and  fortified  ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  com- 
plete, when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  masters  of 
the  country.  With  some  difficulty  the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  but 
more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared :  the  Dutch  occupied  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanisluqourt  seriously  contemplated 
the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  islandB.  But  though  these  settle- 
ments have  been  frequently  attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English, 
they  have  been  preserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost 
the  only  remnant  of  the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by 
that  monarchy. 

Section  VIII.— 7%^  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  that  drove 
4he  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  prevented 
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the  insurgents  from  ever  seeking  an  accommodation.  But  the  same 
eanguinary  and  short-sighted  policy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  very  short 
period,  an  unrivalled  ascendency  in  commerce.  To  check  the  growing 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus 
drove  its  merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Am* 
sterdam.  Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip's  ministers  laid 
the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly  depended  on  the 
carrying-trade,  to  seek  out  means  fur  the  direct  importation  of  Indian 
commodities.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  northeast  passage  to  the  Indian 
seas  might  be  discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out 
on  this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  meantime,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  he  in- 
duced some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for  sending 
him  out  with  an  expedition  ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  (a.  d.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but  being  soon  convinced  of  their 
inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  republicans,  they  sent  emissaries  to  the 

Srincipal  eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates, 
lut  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese 
yessel,  on  her  way  from  Macao,  treated  his  prisoners  with  so  much 
j^enerosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  authorities  in  the  ea^t^;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every 
port  at  which  he  touched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incor- 
porated in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading  with 
Asia,  either  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn)  They  first  oc- 
cupied the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  from  which  mey  were  driven 
T>y  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long,  the  Dutch 
and  English  East  India  companies,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy,  began 
to  assail  each  other's  possessions.  The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  mutual  ambition ;  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Dutch  pre- 
vailed, and  immediately  secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city 
of  Bala  via.  Soon  afterward,  all  the  English  merchants  resident  at  Am- 
boyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of  treachery  ihe  Dutch  succeed- 
ed in  securing  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They 
also  wrested  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continue 
even  now  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
'but  reduced  the  native  princes  under^  their  dominion,  and  thus  gained 
the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  tradQ.  They  long  kept  possession  of 
this  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  it  was 
vrrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  it  still  continues. 
The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  couit  of  Pekin  bafiled  all  the  ef- 
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fiiEts  of  Ilia  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  empve^  hot  they 
BQCoeeded  in  establishinff  a  flouriahing  settlement  on  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, which  opened  to  uem  a  lucratire  traffic  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations.  But  soon  after  the  conquest  of  China  hy  the  Msntchew  Tar* 
taxs,  the  Fonnosans,  joined  by  a  large  army  from  China,  besieged  the 
Dutch  settlement  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender.     Since  that 

C^riod,  Formosa  has  been,  annexed  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  is  no 
nger  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  empire  they  had  acquired.  /Their  harsh  conduct  to  the  natives 
produced  frequent  civil  wars  or  insurrections,  which  greatly  weakened 
their  settlements.;  In  Java  especially,  their  dominion  was  maintained 
only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and  as  other 
European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spice  trade, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  found  the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly 
diminishing.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  most  d  the 
Dutch  colonies  were  occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were 
restored  at  the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; 
but  Holland  still  possesses  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Japan. 

Sectioh  IX« — The  Daniu  w  ike  East  Indies. 

An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  (a.  d.  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  riches  which  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought  into  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Danish  East  India  company,  but  none  more  than  the  per- 
tinacious jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  attain  to 
any  remarkable  eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce,  they  were  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  soyth  of  India. 

SacTioif  X. — The  Fremh  in  the  East  Indies, 

Maritime  affaira  were  long  neglected  in  France ;  and  though  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Heniy  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting  their  subjects  to  under- 
take long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented 
any  efibrt  being  made  meriting  notice.  After  some  attempts  to  form 
an  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  little  advantage,  an  East 
India  company  was  founded  (a.  o.  1616),  but  meeting  widi  some  mis- 
fortunes, the  memben  resolved  to  abandon  the  Indian  trade,  and  ta 
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difeet  tibeir  attention  to  tlie  esfaWshment  of  a  settlement  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  the 
French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondicherry  from  the  king  of  Yisapdr,. 
and  began  to  form  a  settlement  there  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
eaccess.  It  was,  however,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch  (a.  d. 
1693),  bnt  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (a.  d. 
1697).  Thenceforward,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  progressively  in- 
creased, and  the  subsequent  acquisition  from  the  Dutch  of  the  islands 
called  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  but  previously  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Mascarenhas,  led  the  French  to  hope  that  they  might  acquire 
an  important  share  in  eastern  commerce.  A  new  career  of  ambition 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  between 
the  new  states  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Delhi j) 
M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  hoped  by  embroiling  the 
natives  with  each  other,  to  obtain  territorial  acquisitions  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  to  some  of  the  combatants.  The  English  adopted  the 
same  course  of  policy,  and  thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two 
nations  extended  its  influence  to  India.  The  talents  of  Clive,  however, 
carried  the  English  triumphantly  through  an  arduous  struggle,  which 
ended  in  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula, 
and  the  cession  of  most  of  their  settlements,  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
They  afterward  intrigued  with  the  native  princes,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  against  £eir  successful  rivals,  but  they  have  been  utteny 
unable  to  regain  any  portion  of  their  former  influence. 

SscTioif  XI. — The  Ihiglish  in  India. 

A  HUNDRED  yeazB  hare  not  eli^med  since  the  possessions  of  the 
British  East  India  company  were  limited  to  three  settlements  of  narrow 
extent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti,  much  less  compete 
with  the  power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  association  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadenhali  street,  rules  over  an  empire  con- 
taining a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises  a  tribute  of  more  than 
three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  rank  and  file,  hui  princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperors  pen- 
sioners on  its  bounty.  Calcutta,  from  a  miserable  village,  has  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  east ;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than  Tyre, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  and  Madras,  in  spite  of  its  perilous  snrf,  rivals 
the  commercial  prosperiity  of  Carthage.  There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a 
career  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  conquerors,  indeed,  l^ave  acquired  a 
more  extensive  dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
establish  a  permanent  empire ;  after  a  few  years,  the  traces  of  their 
tempestuous  passage  were  aa  completely  effaced  as  the  track  of  a  vessel 
in  the  wavea  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  preceding  chapten,  we  have  incidentally  noticed  the  progress 
of  the  company's  empire  in  its  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  more  definitely  the  successive  steps  by 
which  such  vast  acquisitions  have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history 
of  the  East  India  company,  indeed,  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  on 
our  attention ;  it  is  intimately  connected  wiw  our  natioiud  characier 
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and  national  welfa^:^  and  all  must  desire  to  know  whccther  onr  fastens 
empire  has  advanced  the  great  cause  of  civilization,  and  whether  our 
domination  is  likely  to  endure,  or  to  meet  at  some  time  or  other  a  pre- 
cipitate overthrow.  v 

The  London  company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies  was  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.  d.  1600),  and  remained  without  a  rival 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  forma^ 
tion  of  the  English  company  (a.  d.  1698)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
rivalry  between  these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both,, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  HI.,  the  two- 
companies  agreed  to  form  one  association,  to  be  designated  '*  The  Untied 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  Th» 
first  English  settlement  of  importance  was  Bantam,  in  the  island-  of 
Java  ;  but  in  1658,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandei 
coast,  near  Madras,  where  they  erected  a  stronghold.  Fort  St.  George. 
In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to 
Charles  II.,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  infanta  Catharine,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India.  Bengal  was  not  at  first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  toward 
the  cloS^  of  the  seventeenth  century  (a.  d.  1698),  the  English  had  a 
settlement  at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandernagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents ;  fortunately  one  of  its  members  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  his  professional  aid  was  required  by  the  em- 
peror Ferrokshir.  In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Di^  Hamilton,  Fer- 
rokshir  granted  valuable  firmans,  or  patents  of  privileges  to  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  European  rivals. 
The  viceroy^of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Engliftfa, 
advanced  against  Calcutta,  took  the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  only  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived  till  the  morning  (a.  n. 
1756).  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  abready  giren  proofs  of  his  military- 
talents  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  sent  into  Bengal.  He  soon  re- 
covered Calcutta,  and  took  Chandernagore  from  the  French.  Finding- 
that  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Surajru-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  company's  interesti  Clive  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
deposing  him  without  waiting  for,  or  indeed  asking  the  emperor's  sanc- 
tion, although  the  company  was  at  peace  with  the  court  of  Delhi.  AcU 
ing  promptly  on  this  determination,  Clive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops 
at  Piassey  (June  23,  1757),  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-a- 
Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jafiler 
Ali  Khan. 

After  Clive's  return  to  England,  the  government  of  Calcutu  was  in- 
trusted to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittart  was  appointed  president. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  English  had  acquired  supremacy  in  Ben- 
gal, inspired  them  with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  in- 
volved them  in  angry  disputes  with  the  new  viceroy.  At  length,  the 
council  of  Calcutu,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  200,000/.,  resolved  to  depose 
Jafiier,  and  confer  the  viceroyship  on  Cossim  Ali  Khan.  But  Cossim 
was  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor.  The  servants  of  the  East  India 
company  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  oa  coomkerce,  and  lima 
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muned  the  native  merchants ;  Cossiro,  after  many  remonstrances  to  tha 
council  of  Calcutta,  abolished  the  transit  duties  adtogether ;  and  this  act 
of  justice  to  his  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by  necessity,  was  loudly 
exclaimed  against  as  an  infringement  of  his  engagement4«  with  the  com- 
pany, and  two  agents  were  sent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree* 
While  negotiations  were  pending,  the  English  resident  seized  the  cita* 
del  of  Patna,  and  though  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim  Ali|. 
his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  regarded  a  deliberate  act  of  treach- 
ery, that  he  put  all  the  English  prisoners  to  death.  War  was  instantly 
declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated  and  deposed,  and  Jaffier  Khan  was 
once  more  declared  viceroy  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price 
Jaffier  purchased  his  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
a  few  months  before  Clive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition :  their  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  insolence  and  rapacity 
of  their  oiiicers,  were  in  open  mutiny ;  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal 
was  '*  marred  to  a  wilderness"  by  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  commit 
bodies  ever  intrusted  with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were 
estranged  by  systematic  extortion ;  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in 
their  enmity  by  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacy  and  peculation ; 
and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  his  proceedings  were  con- 
trolled by  a  subordinate  committee,  wholly  unused  to  subordination. 
Clive's  zeal  in  reforming  such  crying  abuses,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  whose  resistance  was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons 
in  the  court  of  directors  at  home.  The  first  outbreak  of  opposition  was 
a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  officers,  supported  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta.  Through  a  defect  in  the  mutiny 
act,  the  governor-general  was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals 
to  death,  not  even  those  who  were  found  guilty- of  planning  his  assassi- 
nation. Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army,  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  and  having 
been  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  cashiered.  But  it  must  be 
added,  that  this  very  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Madras,  where  he  headed  the  mutinous  opposition 
by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  government.  Another  of 
the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Clive,  on  charges  that  affected  his  life, 
obtained  a  very  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  by  his 
party  interest  in  the  court  of  directors. 

Clive's  firmness  restored  order  in  Calcutta ;  and  soon  after,  the  sub- 
stitution of  British  rule  for  the  native  viceroyalties  in  Bengal,  removed 
the  chief  source  of  intrigue  and  peculation.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
presidency  at  Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  After  a  protracted  war» 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of  the  English,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Hyder  (a.  d.  1782),  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  company. 

The  charters  granted  at  various  times  to  the  company,  only  secured 
to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  when,  therefore,  it  began  to  maka 
territorial  acquisitions,  it  became  a  serious  constitutional  questioa 
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wbethet  the  British  crown  did  not  possess  an  inherent  right  to  aD 

{rovinces  conquered  by  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  and  especially 
iOrd  North,  already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
India,  was  rirtually  asserted,  by  passing  various  acts  of  regulation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becom- 
ing more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  territories,  and  rendered  its  influence  paramount  in  northern 
India ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  always  consistent 
with  European  notions  of  equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  his  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and  ■ 
the  British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  bOl  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  from 
the  court  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

'  At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  o^ndia, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.  d.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
Was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  the  company's  ser- 
Tants  to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  measure,  though 
not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  produced  very  bene- 
icial  effects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordination,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
in  the  administration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  suf- 
ficiently obvious  reasons.  The  French  had  been  the  first  to  try  the 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  by  interference  in  native  wars, 
often  excited  by  themselves :  and  they  had  been  completely  defeated, 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure, 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had 
received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief 
that  our  empire  in  the  east  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
west,  were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  coon 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  clubs  of  Paris. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated,  seemed  more  formid- 
able to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  the  ministry  and  the  company.  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sendin?  regular  British  troops  to  India, 
and  compelling  the  company  to  pay  for  Sieir  support.    This  was  ie» 
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guded  by  the  ceort  of  direclon  m  an  indirect  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  graap  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  army,  and  was,  of  coorse, 
strenuously  resisted.  Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  tfarongh 
parliament,  with  all  the  influence  at  his  cwnmand,  an  act  of  ezplana* 
tiqn ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from 
many  who  were  generally  his  stanchest  supporters.  The  war  with 
Tippoo,  which  rendered  the  English  authority  sapreme  from  the  rirer 
Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  Comwaliis  haring 
brought  it  to  a  prosperous  termination,  returned  home,  and  was  socceeded 
by  Sir  John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teignmottth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  adminietralion,  the  erganizalion 
of  the  internal  goyemment  of  India  was  considerably  improyed ;  but 
its  most  remarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English,  as 
arbitrators,  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude ;  and  the 
commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  mutinies,  among 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  armyj  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  their 
field  allowances  by  the  court  of  directors.  The  Utter  subject  soon  be- 
.  came  one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and  even  danger ;  but  me  calamities 
which  it  threatened  were  fortunately  ayerted  by  judidou  measures  of 
conciliation. 

Lord  Momington,  afterward  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next  ap- 
pointed goyemor-gogneral.    His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  lessen 
the  growing  influMBof  the  French  in  Hindiistan ;  finding  Tippoo 
indisposed  to  form  ^H  engagemen^  with  the  British  goyemment,  war 
was  declared  again  vRm,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.    A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British  supremacy 
in  India,  and  made  the  company  supreme   in  the   Peninsula.     But 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services,  the  marquis  of  Weliesley  was 
thwarted  in  many  important  points  of  policy  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  chief  of  these  were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  patronage  of  certain  appoinonents,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favorites.     This  last  difference  ied  to  very  angry  re- 
monstrances, both  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.    Lord  Clive  resigned  his  situation  ;  and  on 
quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstraaee  to  the  court  of 
directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servants,  were  directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  to  the   encouragement  which  the  idle  and  the  dissolote, 
possessing  interest  with  the  court,  received  (rem  authority  superior  to 
the  local  government.     Lord  Wellesley,  suf^rted  by  tbe  board  of 
control,  retained  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  success- 
ful management  of  the  Mahratta  war,  bore  dowA  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  war,  gave  rise  to 
serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had  returned  to 
Europe ;  his  successor,  Lord  ComwaUis,  died  before  completing  the 
requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  acted  as  vice- 
governor,  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  chuise  led  to  an  angry 
controversy  with  the  Engliah  ministers  (Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox) 
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rM^ectiagtihe  ftp^inteeill  of  a  siiccenor  to  the  mftnitds  of  C^mtranifl. 
The  oiiniBten  Bomuiated  Lofd  Laudordale  to  the  raeant  office,  the  court 
of  direetoffs  iMisted  thit  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power. 
After  a  yety  long  negotiation,  both  parCiea  agreed  to  withdraw  the  xival 
candidal^,  and  they  finally  concsrred  in  selecting  Lord  MintO  aa 
ga^mer-generld . 

When  Lopd  Minto  reaehed  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  US 
eeitaki  traaiaaiotions  in  that  presideney,  too  important  to'  be  omitted 
eiren  in  this  brief  outhne  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
succeeded  Lord  Clive  (aftsrwavd  earl  of  Powis)  in  the  gorernment 
of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involred  in  serious  disputes 
with  the  local  council  and  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  company. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  native 
Indian  army  at  Vellore,  famished  a  pretext  for  recalling  the  obnoxious 
governor  with  something  like  censure.  I^  th^  Indian  army  no  native 
could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  many  of  the  aepoys  i^ere 
Mi^ammedans,  and  tbey  could  MM;  forget  bow  very  recendy  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  was  their  o#n ;  £e  deposed  dynasty  of  Bifysore, 
including  Tippoo's  fami^  and  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  the 
spot,  to  aggrravate  these  feelings  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirs^ 
or  preaching  friars  of  MohaiMknedaiiism,  lent  their  aid  to  fan  the  flame. 
A  regiilation  respecting  Ae  head^^ress  of  the  troopa  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepey  tnrban  had  no  more  connex- 
ion Willi  the  real  cause  of  the  nrotiny,  than  the  color  of  the  roses  with 
the  livil  claims  of  the  houses  of  York*  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  but  the  le<»ency  which'  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  disposed  to  show  toward  the  mutineers,  though  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many  influential  persons,  that  the 
governor  returned  home. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.  d.  ISd9),  he  ptt^ared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy,  which  had  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
the  ccnjrt  of  directors  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  European  principle  of 
a  balance  of  power  in  India ; — ^no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  iu 
theory,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  for  no  materials 
existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  firom  ^hicli  such  a 
system  could  be  constnieMd.  The  company  had  ever  opposed  the 
colonization  of  India  by  Europeans,  and  had  &erefbre  rather  occupied 
than  possessed  ita  suocessive  acquisitions ;  with  the  exception  of  its 
hired  servants  (aild  not  ail  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
interested  in  maintaining  ita  sway ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries, 
it^  subjects  utterly  indifllbrent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  pursuit 
of  this  fiKVOfite  but  hopeless  project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power,  Lord  Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  administra- 
tion was  en  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  especially  as  he  was 
amoil^.tho  firit  ia  appMciate  the  value  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  with 
which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  ini- 
poitaQce.  His  prudence  terminated  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the 
civil  and  anUtKiy  sithorities  at  Madras^,  which  had  neariy  produced  the 
most  calamiloiia  results :  he  tried  the  ^tperimettt  of  neutral  policy  with 
greater  sAecoss  than'  ooifldhe^' attended  audit  a  system  in  leas  able 
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hands ;  and  when  he  at  length  perceived  that  "  balance  of  power^  was 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change 
in  his  opinions  with  a  manly  candor  which  is  too  rarely  met  with 
among  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterward  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded  tiord 
Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the  neutral  line 
of  policy,  by  which  the  Goorkaa,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  both  of 
the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  declared ;  the  Goorkas  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  company's  troops  had  yet  encoun- 
tered, but  they  were  finally  overcome,  aiid  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Nepaulese,  as  the  price  of  peace,  brought  the  English  dominions  into 
close  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean- 
time central  India  was  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  and  extensive  combinations  were 
formed  for  their  suppression.  The  treachery  and  duplicity  of  several 
of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion  compelled  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings to  demand  from  them  considerable  cessions  of  territory  \  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain 
those  acquii^itions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interests,  but  to  those 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greater  importance  than  all  these  prov- 
inces was  the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore 
(a.  l.  1819),  by  which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  conunerce  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britainl  • 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  embaasy 
to  China,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.  d.  1823).  In  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival,,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  active  measures 
for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  Burmese.  The  war 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of  many  new  and 
valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  a  fortress  which,  having  been  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in 
vain  by  the  British,  was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  (a.  d.  1826) ;  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
increase  that  general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
generally  peaceftd  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  tne  government.  But  the 
expiration  of  the  company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements  for  its 
renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  system  (a.  d.  1833).  The  company 
was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade  ;  the  commerce  with  India 
and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects  :  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the  company  for  twenty  years» 
but  all  its  other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an 
annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  secured  by  a  guar- 
antee fund  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  East  India  company  was  not  the  only  power  that  profited  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire;  two  new  kingdoms,  that  of  tbe 
Afghans  and  that  of  the  Sikhs,  were  founded  on  the  northwest  of 
Hindiistan,  and  both  have  riaen  to  great  importance.    The  Afghans 
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were  originally  subject  to  Persia,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  seren* 
teendi  century  they  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  conquered 
the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  restored  the  Persian  supremacy, 
but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  while  the  Persians  wasted  their  strength  in  civil  wars, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Cabul.  The  Afghan  monarchy  continued 
to  prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession.  Three 
brothers,  Zem&n,  Mahmfid,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crown,  and 
each  prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujdh  driven  into  exile,  and  Mahmtid  placed  on  the  throne.  Unfor- 
tunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemriln  to  assassinate  the  vizier,  upon 
which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted,  and  compelled  Mahmdd  to  seek 
shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers,  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber  of  petty  independent  states,  each  governed  by  one  or  more  chief- 
tuns  of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the 
rest.  Soon  ailer  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor-general  of  India,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might  open  the  markets 
of  central  Asia  to  British  manufactures.     When  the  Persian  court, 

5 'elding  to  Russian  suggestions,  had  determined  to  advance  against 
erat,  the  mission  to  Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a 
political  legation,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which 
it  was  believed  might  avert  the  danger  of  Russian  influence  being 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  recently 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans,  and 
when  this  was  refused  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English 
interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  restore 
Shah  Suj^  to  his  throne  bv  the  aid  of  a  British  army. 

The  army  of  the  Indus  having  surmounted  all  the  toils  and  difficul- 
ties of  its  march  through  previously  untraversed  countries,  soon  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  Shah  Sujih  was  reinstated  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Shah  Sujah's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  had  not 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General  Elphinstone 
took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April,  1841.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  a  formidable  insurrection  unexpectedly  exploded  ia 
Cabul;  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  several  other  Englishmen,  were 
treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable  want  of  energy  and 
decision  was  displayed,  both  by  the  envoy  and  the  military  authc^ities. 
The  fort  in  which  tne  provisions  for  the  troops  were  stored  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made 
to  relieve  its  feeble  garrison ;  and  ader  the  means  of  holding  out  in 
Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
army,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat. 

The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war,  is  the  occupation  of  the 
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territories  of  Scinde,  which  have  been  formally  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  These  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the  lower  In- 
dus, and  would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if  that  river  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  navigation,  but  in 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  central  Asia,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  ac- 
cupation  of  Scinde  will  prodttce  such  a  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures as  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  neces- 
sarily involve. 
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CHAPTER  OCUI. 
HISTORY   OF   CHINA. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a  most  ex- 
travagant antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history  does  not  conunence  tlQ 
the  age  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  China  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and 
his  earliest  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great 
confederation.  He  collected  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from 
them  deduced  a  series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that  outward 
decorum  is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart ;  he 
therefore  constructed  a  ritual  strictly  regulating  every  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  received  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  the  first  who 
united  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  Great  Wall,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  (b.  c. 
240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruelty  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  arose  b.  c. 
202,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China  and  frequently  devastated  the 
country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to  direct  iheir  march  westward, 
and  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  continued 
tranquil.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreigners  came  to  China  for  the 
first  time ;  literature  was  zealously  cultivated,  the  art  of  printing  invent- 
ed, and  the  laws  collected  into  an  orderly  system.  For  these  reasons 
the  memory  of  the  Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty 
ended  a.  d.  264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Khan  f  a.  d.  1234).  The  sover- 
eign who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  after  town  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till 
Sie  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis.  Ze-ping,  the 
infant  sou  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter  in  the  fleet,  but  Uie  Mon- 
gols soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol 
fleets  met,  and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the 
former  was  totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  said,  "  It  is  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishonor  our  ancestors  by  an 


^il(£^filfi(iii»  ^^ftivj^f^^Aw,  'wUbout  veiling  fyx  a  renlj^Jie  taught  the 
jpiwce  in  biui  anws  ^  jumped  intio  the  sea,  where  tney  both  pverished. 

The  Mo9golp,  though  fereiguen,  were  wise  ai>d  heoeficeut  rulers ; 
'Kublai  Kb«a  couBtrueted  several  canalsi  woui  Hiade  every  possible  ez- 
«rtioa  io  restore  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  China ;  his  grandson, 
Tijpur  Khan,  extiipated  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  ibe  country, 
and  both  labored  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
JaoA««  Put  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  royal  lin^,  the  Mongols  were 
•so  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succeasien,  that  die  Chinese  easijl(y 
drove  them  from  the  coun^,  and  placed  a  native  dyn&ety  on  the  throne 
(4.  D.  1583). 

Choo-quea-changt  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of  the 
Min|^  dyxias^^  was  the  son  of  a  poor  laborer.  In  early  life  he  was 
.^esuned  for  the  priesithood,  but  hui  martial  spirit  induced  him  to  enlist 
•as. a  soldier.  He  very  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  courage  sad 
..conduct  that  he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  }u»  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
.great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  se- 
.j0vrded  as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Chinese  to  th^ ir  barbarian  conquerors,  that  it  required  only  a  few 
.moalfas  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond  the  Great  Wall ;  they  w«re  pur- 
sued in  their  retreat  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  new  em- 
.peror  was  a  wise  and  prudent  ruler;  hie  early ^death  was  a  national 
jniafortuiie,  especially  as  it  involved  the  countiy  in  the  calamities  of  a 
disputed  succession. 

The  last  of  the  Ming  jdynaaty  iras  Hwae-Csung.  Very  soon  after  his 
accession  the  king  of  Ue  Mantchew  Tartacs  advanced  toward  the  fron- 
.  tiers,  and  issuod  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  been  divinelgr 
summoned  to  aasume  the  am^ire  of  China.  There  would  have  beey, 
however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion,  had  not  rebellions  in  oth^r 
.quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  '  Bands  of  robbers  in- 
fested the  roads,  and  uniting  themselves  together  under  favorite  ehieft, 
bade  deflaAce  to  the  imperial  army.  One  of  these,  named  Ld,  gained 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  pronusing  a  remission  of  taxes  ;  crowds 
.flocked  to  his  ^standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  de- 
'serted  to  bim.  Ld  no  longer  acrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor ;  he 
marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  intrusted  with  its  defence  threw  dow^ 
their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his  domestic  ser- 
ivaQts.  In  his  despair,  he  slew  hia  children,  and  then  stw^gled  him- 
self)  feaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  the  conqueror  would  he 
.aatisSed  with  the  destruction  of  the  royal  fjunily,  and  not  inflict  any  cru- 
.ehy  on  the  people. 

Woo^aiii4(ivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  large  am^ 
•on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  when  he  received  inteUigence  of 
.these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usuifp- 
.or  i  for  this  purjpose  ^he  had  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Mantchew^, 
but  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a 
proposal  ^hich  opened  them  a  passage  into  China ;  and  acting  with  .a 
i:spidity  of  which  their  opponents  had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  irxe- 
•aistible.  The  usurper  lA  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when 
the  general  wished  to  dismiss  his  allies,  they  not  only  refused  to  return, 
.but  look  poesesaion  of  Pekio«  aod  pipclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  em- 
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peror.  For  many  yean  the  ChineBe  in  diftrent  provineeB  etenily  m- 
sisted  the  domination  of  the  Tartars,  but  there  was  no  harmony  in  their 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions  ;  they  were  therefore  succes- 
sively subdued,  but  not  until  the  entire  country  had  been  so  devastated 
that  it  almost  became  a  desert  (a.  d.  1644).  During  this  calamitoos 
period,  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coast  of  China  in  con- 
stant alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island  of  Fbrmosa,  which 
for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent  kingdom  :  but  after  his  death, 
his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  thi^- noble  island  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew  emperors,  was  very  anxiouB 
to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  science^  of  Europe ; 
he  patronised  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  his  court,  and  profit- 
ed so  much  by  their  instructions,  as  to  become  himself  the  author  of  a 
clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes,  however,  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ;  the  native  men  of  letters  re- 
fused to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  nothing  new  was  conse- 
quently produced.  Equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-he 
was  unquestionably,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  re- 
peated rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,'and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration.  When  he  died  (a.  n.  17^2),  peace  and  tran- 
quillity pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians  on  the  fron- 
tiers had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  pursoe 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  stop  to  improvement, 
by  banishing  the  missionaries  who  had.  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at  court,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  alarm,  and  that  tneir  extravagant  assertions  of  papal  supremacy  might 
have  infused  suspicions  of  their  designing  to  render  the  emperor  de- 
pendant on  the  pope.  In  other  respects  Yung-ching  was  a  good  sov- 
ereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  his  reign,  and  by  prudent  precan- 
tions  he  averted  the  horrors  of  those  famines  that  peric^ically  devastated 
China.  He  died  a.  d.  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  iUegitimate  son. 
Keen-lung. 

The  long  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars  wiA. 
the  various  barbarous  races  on  the  whole  western  frontier  of  China. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  record  of  these  savage  contests,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs  widiout  a 
shadow  of  reason  ;  and  the  relentless  fury  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  the  missionaries.  Keen-lung  always  thought  that  he  had  a 
just  cause  when  he  butchered  whole  tribes.  Afler  the  defeat  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Kalmuks,  he  erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Ele,  with  the  fdlow- 
ing  inscription  :  '<  The  tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell 
it,  can  not  be  unrooted  :  the  tree  which  Heaven  fells,  ^ongh  man  may 
replant  it,  will  never  grow." 

The  fame  of  Ke^n-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  from  Hoi- 
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landjEngflaikd,  and  Rnssia,  were  aentto  his  court.  These  embassies 
did  not  prodiice  the  good  expected  from  them :  the  Chinese,  with  all  the 
e^noeit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended  to  befieve  themselves  the 
only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
ethers  as  barbarians.  Tlie  emperor  himself  appears  to  have  been  free 
from  these  prejudices,  but  all  the  officers  pf  state  were  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  intercourse,  which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their 
privileges. 

-  After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  fifth  son,  Kia-king  (a.  d.  1795),  and  died  three  years  afterward 
tit  the  age  of  ^ighty^eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices,  without 
any  of  his  redeeming  qualities  ;  his  misconduct  provoked  frequent  in- 
surrections, while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  the  pirates  to 
renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately  the  great- 
est maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to  receive  laws  from  this 
feeble  government.  In  1 808,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Dniry.  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop 
all  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Macao  ;  their 
demands  were  granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled 
cowardice,  and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance  have  been 
the  chi^f  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  ttey  have  since  offered  to  the 
British  dag. 

Kia-king'»  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  authorities,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  ambassador  to  Pekin,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  relations  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  completely  failed  ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
court  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canton.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  the  naval  forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few 
shots  from  one  of  the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the 
mission  returned  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
Tao-kwang,  who  is  even  more  prejudiced  against  Europeans  than  his 
predecessor.  Proclamations  against  the  importation  of  opium  were  is- 
sued by  the  Chinese  government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued 
to  be  largely  smuggled  into  the  countiy.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  prot- 
ests against  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  disregarded. 
War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  a  large  naval  and  military  force  sent  against  Canton.  Canton 
and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were  taken  by 
mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses  collected  in 
the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  A  ti^eaty  was  at  length  nego- 
tiated, in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made  to  uie 
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wbetlier  the  British  crown  did  not  poasess  an  inherent  rigfat  to  aO 
provinces  conquered  by  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  and  especiallj 
Lord  North,  already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilhng' 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
India,  was  virtually  asserted,  by  passing  various  acts  of  regulatioo, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becom- 
ing more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  territories,  and  rendered  its  influence  paramount  in  northern 
India ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  always  consistent 
with  European  notions  of  equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  his  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and 
the  British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  froa 
the  court  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measnre 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  icing,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  Indii, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.  n.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
Was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  the  compaojr's  ser- 
rants  to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  measnre,  though 
not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  produced  very  bene- 
£cial  effects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordination,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  ComwaUis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
in  the  administration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  suf- 
ficiently obvious  reasons.  The  French  had  been  the  first  to  try  the 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  by  interference  in  native  wars, 
Ofteii  excited  by  themselves :  and  they  had  been  completely  defeated, 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure, 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had 
received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  beUef 
that  our  empire  in  the  east  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
west,  were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  clubs  of  Paris. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated,  seemed  more  formid- 
able to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  the  ministry  and  the  company.  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sending  regular  British  troops  to  India, 
and  compelling  the  company  to  pay  for  their  support.     This  was  le- 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS- 

In  the  "  Manual  of  Ancient  Ifi$i4kry/*  we  sketched  the  histoiy  of  the 
Jews  from  the  4ayg  oi  the  piiriarche  to  th0  euppraeaion  of  the  revok  of 
JB»r-Cooh^  (a*  d.  136)  :  it  now  remains  to  trace  the  foituies  of  this 
juoguiar  race  down  ^>  our  own  times,  sad  briefly  to  exhibit  their  condip 
tion  at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  nmnber  of  Jews  who  perished  in  the  successive  orer- 
throws  of  their  nation  was  dovbtiess  very  great,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor ;  in  pioof  of  the  contrary,  we  mav  refer  to  the  Jewish  oolo*- 
jodes  which  we  ef^ly  Sni  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  wouid 
not  }iave  transported  them,  imd  where,  consequently»  we  must  look  upon 
thc^m  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  in- 
portauce,  we  have  mention  of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
before  tihe  Christian  era ;  sad  the  travels  iS  the  apostles  furnish  ervidenoe 
that  ^oir|ly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  northern  Africa.  Though  their  &thers  in 
their  own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  lor  all  literature  bot 
iheir  own,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mentsl 
culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of 
ihe  most  deamed  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews,  or  in 
J^Abits  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  as  imply  that  the  sciences  were  purw 
sued  with  equal  s^dqr  by  botb  parties.  lodeed,  it  was  only  under  such 
jDji^oufnatances  that  that  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christiam 
doi^nas,  called  Gnosticisip,  could  have  ongintted ;  and  this  we  know  to 
))|ive  .^jieii  its  rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  east  seem  chiefly  to  have  bop* 
^^^ftpi  to  the  more  poliahed  regions  4tf  Egypt  or  Babyka,  ciroumstances 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  others  penetrated  evea 
|to  China,  wheKO  their  reception  seems  to  have  been  favocable.  In  tlis 
^y«  of  Mohammed,  great  numbers  of  JeW8«  weakhy,  and  possessed  of 
political  po  wer,  were  found  settled  in  die  penksnla,  whom  the  inqxistor 
endoAVored  ia  vain  to  conciliate.  His  inieoessors  gcsnted  diom  tolera- 
^jion,  and  both  parties  being  saimated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
w^  .often  find  them  acting  ia  cooeert,  Mpeciaiiy  daring  the  Ssncen  ooo^ 
4ue«t  pf  Africa  i^d  Sp|Min. 

Ths  Ahbaside  khaliphs,  who  aeised  the  thraao  of  Uim  from  the 
Qminiad^  dynasty,  were  genemUy  toieoMit  of  the  Jews ;  the  khaliph 
AilwAm.  indeed,  wmi  9obt^nto  restose  their  academics,  aadovinced 
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some  taste  for  Hebrew  literatnre  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  khaliph  Mamnn  caused  the  best  of  the  Jewish  books  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature 
and  science  among  his  subjects.  Several  eminent  men  of  Jewish  race 
flourished  at  his  court ;  they  were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  which  had  up  to  this  period  been  very  slightly 
cultivated  by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  the  Jewish  physicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any  other 
race  could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucrative 
profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  khaliphs,  who 
availed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  to  gratify  their  avarice.  Da- 
ring this  season  of  persecution  the  Jews  were  frequently  duped  by  false 
prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,  who  induced  them  to  raise  partial  in- 
surrections, which  only  served  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  perse- 
cutions. In  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  the  khaliphate  was  overthrown 
by  the  barbarous  Mongols,  and  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  per- 
secutions from  the  Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timtir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and  Persia,  had  to  endure  aH 
the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  conquest,  and  the  lon|^ 
series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  de- 
4Bcendants.  At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  Persia  was  almost  unin- 
habited ;  and  in  oider  to  obtain  subjects,  that  monarch  granted  large 
privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other  eastern  countries  accepted  his 
offers,  but  their  wealth  soon  excited  suspicions,  and  the  shah  issued  an 
edict  that  they  should  either  embrace  Islamism  or  prepare  for  death. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinaiy  edict,  bat  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the 
persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces  sd)- 
ject  to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  Grer- 
many,  and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  wero  often  subject  to  persecu- 
tion under  ihit  Gothic  monarchs,  which  induced  some  to  dissemble 
their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  coontry.  Of  these  latter,  many  re- 
ared to  Africa,  whence  tiiey  rolaraed  wi&  the  Saracens,  whom  ihej 
materially  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  highly  prosperous ; 
they  cultivated  science,  wero  intrusted  with  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  enjoyed  complete  toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the 
names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and 
numerous  others,  whose  works  have  been  proserved,  and  which  prove 
their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  or  science  then  known. 

In  :  more  northern  coantries  their  state  was  materially  dififerettt. 
Though  their  industry  sad  abilities  rendered  them  valuable  to  their 
xnlexs,  sod  some  few  axe  to  be  found  even  in  the  courts  of  princes,  they 
were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling  restrictions,  being  in  the  ejre 
of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  supeirior  lord,  not  haman  beings. 
CJiarieroagne,  and  his  immediate  successors,  employed  many  of  Oie 
Jews  as  their  pfaysiGaaas,  or  as  bankers,  and  even  despatched  them  on 
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knportant  embaftsies;  but  about  the  year  870,  by  a  decree  of  tbe' 
oouncil  of  Meaux,  they  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  civil 
offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus  (a.  d.  1180)  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  banished  from  France.  They  soon  returned,  but 
were  exposed  to  the  most  ri^rous  and  unjust  treatment ;  Louis  IX., 
whose  right  to  the  title  of  Saint  a{^ar8  more  than  questionable,  began 
the  career  of  renewed  persecution  by  forbidding  the  legal  officers  to 
seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default 
of  pa^inent ;  catholics  were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  Jewish 
physicians ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  synagogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  not  exercise  any 
of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinctive 
mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress.  In  1288  the  parliament  of 
Paris  fined  the  Jews,  for  singing  too  loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip 
the  Long  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protection  to  a  few  who  were  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by 
large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult, 
dogs  were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain 
with  less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts  of 
banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully  aided 
him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased  his  deliver- 
uice  from  captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VI.,  but  the  edicts  of  in- 
tolerance were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permitted 
soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  commiserated  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews»  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  Honorius  III. 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  converting  them  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  menacing  excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  or 
injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gregoiy  IX.,  when  a  sudden 
burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  every 
country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not  only  protected  them  in  his  own 
states,  but  wrote  urgent  letters  in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  When  the  hoty  see  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  in 
Italy  was  continued,  and  the  lot  of  those  in  France  greatly  alleviated. 
Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  weidthy  Jews,  and 
their  riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splendor  of  the  pontifical 
court. 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs  exhibited  less 
wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Jewish  race.  Gregoiy  XIIL,  who 
celebrated  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  public 
thanksgivings,  was  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  ordained 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  inquisition,  for  blasphemy, 
for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  for  reading  tbe 
Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books.  He  further  enjoined  that  all  the 
Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a 
week  to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtus 
Y.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  different  character ;.  on  the  22d  of  October^  1^86, 


he  re-established  ihe  Jews  in  all  their  nmmcipal  privileges,  aHoired 
them  fall  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold 
houses  and  lands ;  he  restored  their  synago^es  and  buriHtl-gronnds, 
imposing  on  them  only  a  rery  moderate  tribute,  and  prtninsing  thedi 
exemption  for  the  future  from  all  atbitrary  exactions.  Subsequent 
popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixtus,  but  they  did  not  revive  the 
cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  general  ihe  Jews  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  gireater  freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater 
tranquillity  in  the  papal  states,  than  in  most  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. Hence  while  the  Spanish  Jews  generally  favored  the  refbrmation, 
those  of  Italy  regarded  the  progress  of  protestant  opinion  with  complete 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  most  of  the  great  Oermati  cities 
had  among  their  inhabitants  numetous  Jews,  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was  at  all  times  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  b^  means  of  their  purchased  and' 
precarious  protection  that  even  their  lives  were  secure.  At  length 
arose  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jet»^  in  Germany,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  were  its  first  victififs.  Agfain  the  fanatics  who 
were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (a.  d.  1188),  butchered 
all  the  Jews  they  met  with  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  similaT  bar- 
barities were  exercised  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  devoted  race  seeihed  inevitable ;  but  this,  like  odier  storms, 
passed  away.  After  a  while  the  Jews  again  arose  (Vom  the  dust,  some 
returned  to  their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed  forward  into 
the  then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length  be- 
came, and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  population. 

At  What  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear; but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among  the 
property  of  the  Ahglo-Saxdn  kings,  who  s^em  to  have  exercised  abso- 
lute power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  state  they  re- 
mained undet  the  Norman  princes  and  the  eariy  Plantafienets,  as  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  their  butchery  id  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  the 
c<>nduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth  daily  till  he  obtained  a  large 
sum  cf  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the  enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by 
Htmrf  III. ;  ahd  their  expulsion  by  EdWard  I.  (a.  d.  12iK)),  after  the 
c6nfiscation  oF  all  their  property,  l^he  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was 
of  coutse  imitated  by  the  nobled  to  th6  eitent  of  their  powet,  and  the 
hatred  of  all  classes  was  e±bited'  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  b^  guilt}^. 

Ah  th6  Arabs  lost  their,  hdd  on  Spain  the  Je^  foimd  themselves 
expos(dd  to  im  the  horrots  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced, and  after  great  ntimbere  had  been  burnt,  aH  who  refused  to  be- 
come Christians'  virere  expelled  the  kingdom,  being  allowed  to  retain 
otfly  th^ir  moveable  pro|>etty  (a.  d.  1493);  their  number  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  800,000,  and  diey  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  wei^e  heated  in  it  similaf  manner  inTPortugal.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  Jddaism,  ^ough  suppressed,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tidgtdsMd  in'  the  peninsula,  and  the  severity  of  th^  inquisition  was 


then  exercised  upon  the  nominal  Christians  ;  such  was  the  case  also 
in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in  every  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  eagerly  flocked 
toward  the  rising  protestant  states,  where  they  were  at  least  sure  of 
personal  safety.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  Holland,  where 
they  were  equitably  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had  taken 
place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  OliTer  CromweU 
for  their  return  to  England,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
aa^  result*  At  the  time  of  t&e  restoration  they  came  in,  in  small  mim* 
bers,  without  exciting  any  particular  notice,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
mained unmolested.  In  1759,  an  act  was  paesed  to  facilitate  their 
naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and  though  popular  feeling 
is  less  slatong  at  pretient  on  the  subject,  the  attempt  to  place  them  upon 
thtf  samte  ft>otiiig  as  other  British  subjects,  though  several  times  made, 
has  been  onsttdcessfiiL 

In  the  coursei  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most  of  the  German  states,  have 
gtiLnted  them  equal  privileges  wiUi  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy 
etery  civil  right ;  in  Poland  they  form  the  only  middle  class,  and  are 
found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufiicture^ ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Fortngid,  th«y  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the  British  colo- 
nies (as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Jamaica),  they  are  among  the  principal 
ntferchants  and  traders.  Indeed,  Russia  is  the  only  civilized  state  where 
they  are  now  subject  to  anything  like  their  former  restrictions,  or  aTe 
looked  upon  with  much  of  the  antipathy  of  former  days.  In  Moham- 
medan countries,  however,  they  are  still  an  obnoxious  sect,  against 
wtiom  the  most  improbable  charges  are  readily  credited,  a  circum- 
stance firequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  governors. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  widely  scatteted, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  have  been 
made,  few  of  them  being  anything  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The 
most  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Weimar  Almanac^  which 
gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  2,000,000  in  Europe, 
740,000  in  Asia,  500,000  in  Africa,  and  5,000  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Sbctioh  I. — CoUmied  HuUnry. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  no  perma- 
nent settlement  was  effected  until  the  beginning  of  ihe  seventeentli. 
Before  the  close  of  that  century,  however,  all  the  colonies  composing 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  established  except  one,  that  of  Georgia. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  whole  country  between  the 
thirty-fourth  and  for^-fifth  degrees'  of  north  latitude,  received  the  name 
of  Virginia^  in  honor  of  the  queen.  In  the  next  reign  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  two  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
the  southern  portion,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London  company, 
and  the  northern,  called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plyrnouth  company. 

In  1607,  one  hundred  and  fifleen  years  from  the  discovery  q>[  Saa 
Salvador  by  Columbus,  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at 
Jamestown  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  company :  and  thus  com- 
menced the  planting  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 

In  1613  the  settlement  of  New  York  was  begua  by  the  Dutch,  on 
the  island  of  New  York,  then  called  Manhattan.  The  same  year,  a 
naval  force  from  Virginia  compelled  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England :  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  the 
colony  was  finally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  English. 

In  1620  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  planted  by  English  indepen- 
dents, who  had  for  some  years  been  settled  in  Holland.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  previously  made>  to  form  settlements  in  New 
England,  one  by  the  Plymouth  company  in  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river ;  the  other,  a  little  later  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  John 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

In  1628  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  established  by  a  company 
under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Salem*  Shortly  afler  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  were  settled.  In  1692,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  remained  a 
voluntary  association,  governed  by  regulations  made  by  the  settlers 
among  tnemselves. 

In'  1623,  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  begun  at  the  month 
of  the  Piscataqua  river,  and  subsequently  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Exeter.  These  three  settlements  continued  distinct  and  independent 
governments  until  1641,  when  they  united  in  coming  under  the  govern- 
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iment  of  Masflschnsetta.    In  1679  New  Hampshira  was  by  a  toysl  or- 

-dinance  erected  into  a  separate  province •- 

New  Jersey  waa  firat  settled  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  1624  ;  and 
shortly  after  some  Datch  families  planted  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  In  1655,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
York,  conquered  the  country,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  the  English 
on  the  conquest  of  New  York  in  1664. 

Delaware  was  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch, 
however,  disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  them,  from  the  first,  and  in 
1655  obtained  and  held  it  until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English 
along  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1664.  Most  of  the  Sw^es, 
after  the  Dutch  conquest,  left  the  country. 

Maine  was  settled  in  1639.  The  first  town  founded  was  York. 
This  province  was  united  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  so  continued 
until  1820. 

Maryland  was  settled  in  1634  by  English  Roman  catholics,  under  a 
patent  to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  whom  a  colony  was  planted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  at  a  place  called  St.  Mary. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  begun  in  1635  at  Hartford 
and  its  vicinity,  by  a  company  from  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  New  Ha' 
ven  was  settled,  and  with  the  towns  around  it  was  called  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  ;  but  in  1662,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  dates  from  1636,  when  Roger  WiU 
liams,  banished  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples (which  were  those  of  the  baptists),  established  the  town  of  Provir 
denee.  Rhode  Island  itself  was  occupied  in  1638,  by  persons  also 
driven  from  Massachusetts  by  religious  persectRion.  Roger  Williams 
was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  To  him  belongs  the  eminent 
glory  of  giving  the  first  practical  example  of  religious  toleration. 
The  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  colonies  wore  politically  united  in 
1644. 

North  Carolina  was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Virginia  between  the 
years  1640  and  1650.  They  established  themselves  on  lands  north  of 
Albemarle  sound.     It  became  a  distinct  colony  in  1729. 

In  1670  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  was  begun  at  Port  Royal ; 
but  the  colony  removed  the  next  year,  and  founded  a  town  which  was 
called  Charleston;  but  in  1680  this  place  was  abandoned,  and ^ the 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston  commenced. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1682,  imder  a  royal  grant  to  Williaxa 
Penn.  This  colony  had  a  more  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  than  any 
of  the  other  colonies,  owing  partly  to  the  later  date  of  its  settlement 
when  the  obstacles  to  colonization  had  become  less,  and  partly  to  t^e 
mildness  and  equity  of  its  laws  and  administration. 

Georgia  was  not  colonized  till  1733.  It  was  then  settled  under  a 
patent  granted  to  twenty-one  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  land 
^atuitously  to  indigent  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Liberal  donations 
were  made  by  benevolent  persons  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
and  providing  for  the  setders.     The  first  place  founded  was  Savannah. , 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  separate  colonies,  the  dates  of  whose  settlement  hav^ 
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now  been  given.    A  few  matten  of  more  general  intereet  can  only  b*- 
noted. 

In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  formed  a  union  by  articles  of  confederation,  under  the  style  oC 
'*The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  To  protect  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  claims  and  encmachments  of  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  (as  New  York  was  then  called),  were  the 
motives  of  this  confederation.  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to  merge  her 
political  existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  was  excluded 
from  the  union.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, in  1664,  brought  the  whole  country,  from  Ma\ne  to  Carolina, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

In  1675  New  England  was  afflicted  by  a  memorable  war  with  the 
Indians,  called  Kin^  Philtp^s  wor^  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  sachem 
of  great  abilities,  who  combined  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English. 
The  capture  and  death  of  Philip  the  following  year  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  in  which  New  England  suffered  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  the 
flower  of  her  strength,  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed,  aud  six 
hundred  dwellings  consumed. 

In  1676  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  known  as  "  Bacon's  rebel*^ 
lion*^  from  the  name  of  the  leader,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
seized,  and  for  some  months  maintained,  the  supreme  authority.  His 
death  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  The  causes  of  this  rebellion  were 
oppressive  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  by 
Governor  Berkley.  >c 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  New  England  colonies  were 
severely  oppressed.  The  king  revoked  the  charters  and  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  appointing  Sir  Edmund  Andros  gov- 
ernor. Under  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  the  colonies 
suffered  until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

The  news  of  the  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  English  throne  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  in  New 
England.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their  charters  and  were  allowed  to 
retain  them.  Massachusetts  obtained  a  new  charter,  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  its  former  one. 

In  New  York,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  formerly  been  che- 
tyrannical  governor,  and  where  his  successors  had  generally  followed 
his  example,  the  discontents  of  the  people  led  likewise  to  a  revolution, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  constitution ;  but  the  collisions  between 
the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal  governors  retarded  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  colony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  forms  of  government  which 
prevailed  in  the  several  colonies.  These  were  of  three  sorts — the 
charter ;  the  royal ;  and  the  proprietary.  ^ 

1 .  The  CHARTER  governments.  These  were  confined  to  New  Eng-^ 
land.  By  their  charters  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  expressly 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  invested  with 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government.  They 
chose  their  governors  and  legislative  bodies,  and  established  their  owm 
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4xmitt8.  Their  legislitiires  were,  faawever,  restrained  from  pasting  any 
laws  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  crown  claimed  the  right  of 
Tevoking  the  charters ;  hut  this  was  denied  by  the  colonists,  unless  they 
were  forfeited  for  cause.  They  were  sometimea  declared  forfeited,  or 
forcibly  revoked,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The 
disputes  arising  on  this  subject  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution. 

2.  The  ROTAL  governments.  These  were  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
subsequently.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey.  In  these 
colonies,  the  people  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own  choosing ; 
but  the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  a 
negative  on  all  proceedings  of  the  popular  assemblies,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  most  of  the  administrative  officers* 
The  sources  of  grievance  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  governors,  and  the  claim  of  absolute  power  by  the  crown  to 
negative  the  acts  of  the  assemblies. 

3.  The  PROPRIBTART  governments.  These  were  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  at  first,  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys.  In  these  colonies, 
the  proprietors,  or  individuals  to  whom  the  territories  had  been  granted 
by  tne  crown,  were  empowered,  under  certain  limitations  reserved  by 
the  crown,  to  establish  civil  governments  and  to  make  laws.  There 
were  in  most  cases  colonial  assemblies,  partly  summoned  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  partly  chosen  by  the  people.  Perpetual  quarrels  arose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly  respecting  the  prerogative 
exercised  by  the  latter  of  repealing  or  negativing  the  acts  of  the  as- 
semblies. X 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  the  population 
of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  was  but  little  trade  or  commerce  except  with  England,  whence 
the  colonists  derived  all  their  merchandise,  sending  thither  in  return 
tobacco,  peltry,  some  pork,  and  fish.  Agriculture  was  the  principal 
employment ;  and  the  manufactures  in  use  were  principally  limited  to 
the  most  common  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  these  vreip 
mostly  imported  from  England. 

The  year  1692  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  New  England  by  the 
commencement  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft.  This  fanatic  delusion  went 
on  increasing  until  about  twenty  persons  were  publicly  executed  ;  onp 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  were  accused. 
The  phrensy  then  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung  up  and  spread. 
The  principal  theatre  of  these  deplorable  scenes  was  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  neighboring  towns,  though  there  were  some  cases  i|i 
.Connecticut. 

The  En^ish  revolution,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne, 
while  it  freed  the  colonies  from  the  oppressions  they  endured  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  involved  them  in  the  calamities  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  lasted  from  1690  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  French  in  Canada  dirsicted  an  expeditioii 
against  the  English  colonies,  instigating  the  Indians  to  join  them  ia 
their  hostilities.  In  return,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Massachii^ 
setu  for  the  invasion  of  the  French  settiements.    Port  R^al  in  NoTi^ 
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8eotia  was  taken.  A  second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  cold^ 
Hies  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachuaetta,  for  the  reduction 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  failed  in  its  object,  and  had  the  effect  of 
producing  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  English.  This  war,  commonly  called  King  Wil* 
ham^s  war,  was  marked  by  the  most  savage  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
French  and  Indians. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  recover  from  -this  war,  when  in 
1702  they  were  plunged  into  another  with  the  French,  Indians,  and 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  Queen  Anne^s  war,  arising  from  disputes 
about  the  boundaries,  which  had  been  lefl  unsettled  at  the  peace  o[ 
Ryswick.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
the  chief  sufferers,  being  most  exposed  to  the  devastating  and  murder- 
ous incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  Several  expe- 
ditions were  sent  into  Canada ;  but  the  only  success  that  attended  the 
English  arms  was  the  taking  again  of  Port  Royal,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  former  war.  It  was  now 
named  Annapolis.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  the  northern  colonies  ;  but  South  Carolina  continued  to  be  an- 
noyed for  some  time  by  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France 
ceded  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  England. 

In  1744,  England  again  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
which  again  involved  the  colonies  in  hostilities  with  the  enemies  of  the 
mother-country  and  with  their  Indian  allies.  The  principal  event  of 
tiiis  war,  in  America,  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French  by 
forces  from  New  England.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
again  gave  peace  to  the  colonies.  Prisoners  were  to  be  released  on 
both  sides  without  ransom,  and  all  conquests  to  be  mutually  restored. 

This  war  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the  colonies.  Many  lives 
were  lost ;  the  growtii  of  population  was  checked  ;  great  losses  were 
sustained  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  finally  a  bur- 
densome debt  of  several  millions  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  commerce 
revived ;  the  settlements  began  to  extend,  and  public  credit  was  restored. 

But  only  a  brief  interval  of  repose  was  allowed  to  the  colonies.  In 
1756,  eight  years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Great  Britain 
again  declared  war  against  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  upon  the  English  territories  in  America. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  war  the  French  had  commenced  a  chain 
-of  posts,  designed  to  extend  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  conmiunication  between  th^ 
northern  possessions  and  Louisiana. 

In  1750,  the  English  government  granted  a  large  tract  of  limd  on  the 
Ohio  river  to  a  company  called  the  Ohio  company,  formed  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  settling  the  country,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  in  furs  with  the 
Indians.  The  French  governor  of  Canada,  apprehending  both  the  loss 
of  the  fur-trade  and  the  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Louis- 
iana, claimed  the  whole  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleganies, 
^and  prohibited  ikte  further  encroachments  of  the  English.  He  also 
-Sfpened  a  new  coramiunieation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  and 
4ita^Bed  troopf»  al  posts  ahwg  the  line.    The  Ohio  company,  tfans 
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threatened  in  their  trade,  persuaded  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Yiiginiay 
in  1753,  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant.  Gkorob 
Washington  was  the  bearer.  The  commandant  returned  for  answer 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  lie  could  regard. 

The  British  government,  on  learning  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French, 
directed  the  Virginians  to  resist  it  by  force.  In  1754,  an  expedition 
was  conducted  against  the  French  by  Washington ;  but  the  superior 
force  of  the  French  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning with  his  troops  to  Virginia.  This  was  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  French  wary  although  the  formal 
declaration  was  not  yet  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  government  recommended  the  colonies 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
the  northern  colonies  accordingly  met  at  Albany  in  1734,  and  adopted 
a  plan  of  union  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  home  government :  by  the  former  because  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  latter  because  it  gave  too  little. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  Nova  Scotia^  which  met 
with  entire  success  :  the  colonial  forces,  with  trifling  loss,  subdued  the 
French,  and  gained  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  the  whola 
country. 

An  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  directed  against  the  French 
on  the  OAto,  was  unfortunate.  Owing  to  the  arrogance  and  rashness 
of  the  commander,  the  British  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  and  Indians.  General 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
▼olved  on  Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colonial  militia,  and 
by  whom  the  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 

The  American  arms  were  more  successful  in  the  north.  The  French 
were  signally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  and  their  com- 
piander,  Baron  Dieskau,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of 
this  victory,  following  within  a  few  weeks  the  discomfiture  of  Braddock, 
was  very  great  and  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  colonies. 

The  next  year,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and  in  Europe  began  what  is  called  the  stten 
war^  t0ar,  in  which  Prussia  was  united  with  England  against  France. 
in  America  the  campaign  of  1756  was  very  disastrous  to  the  colonists : 
they  were  unable  even  to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Niagara  and 
Crvwn  Pointy  places  of  great  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  the  reduction  of  which  was  in  the  plan  of  operations.  The  French, 
under  Montcalm,  took  Fort  Oswego,  thus  gaining  entire  command  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  besides  inflicting  upon  the  English  a  very  se- 
vere loss,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cannon,  with  fourteen  mortars,  two  sloops-of-war,  and 
two  hundred  bateaux. 

The  British  government  made  great  preparations  for  the  campaign  of 
1757.  A  large  force  was  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg;  but 
the  indecision  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  commander-in-chie(^ 
caused  the  expedition  to  be  abandoned.    Meanliine,  Montcalm,  tho 
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French  commander,  besieged  and  took  Fort  William  Henty,  on  Lake 
George,  after  a  most  spirited  defence  by  Colonel  Munroe.  The  Eng* 
lish  troops,  after  being  admitted  to  honorable  capitulation,  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  tbe  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  army. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  more  prosperous.  Lord  Chatham  had 
now  become  prime  minister,  and  infused  new  energy  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  answer  to  a  call  made  by  him  upon  the  colonies, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  united  in  raising  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  The  tide  of  success  now  turned  in  favor  of  the 
English.  Three  expeditions  had  been  planned  :  one  against  Louisburg, 
another  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne  on 
the  Ohio.  Louisburg  was  taken,  with  great  loss  to  the  French  in 
prisoners,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war.  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned 
by  the  Frencn,  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  and  named  Pitts* 
burgh.  The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  failed,  but  the  failure  was 
compensated  by  the  capture  of  F<frt  Frontinac,  an  important  fortress  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  with  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack 
upon  all  the  French  strongholds  in  Canada,  namely,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec.  One  division  of  the  army,  under  General 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  successively  taken.  Another  division,  under 
General  Prideaux,  advanced  and  took  Niagara.  General  Wolfe  was  no 
less  successful  in  the  great  enterprise  of  conquering  Quebec.  The 
French,  under  Montcalm,  were  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  General  Wolfe  died  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  1760,  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Quebec. 
In  less  than  a  year  from  the  capture  of  that  city,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 
all  other  places  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  were  surrendered  to  the 
British,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  definitively  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  Nov^ 
Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  seventy-one  years  from  1689  to  1760,  the 
colonies  were  involved  in  four  wars,  occupying  in  all  twenty-seven  years. 
Yet  during  this  period  the  population  had  increased  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  about  three  millions.  The  arts  and  manufactures,  being 
opposed  by  the  mother-country,  made  but  little  progress  ;  but  there  was 
a  steady  advancement  in  agriculture.  Trade  and  commerce  had  gone 
on  very  greatly  increasing — so  much,  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  average  annual  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere  amounted  to  four  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  imports  to 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

In  the  meantin>e,  colleges  and  other  superior  institutions  of  learning 
bad  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  popular  instruction 
provided  for,  especially  in  New  England  ;  the  country  was  advancing 
in  intellectual  culture ;  and  more  than  all,  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
ihe  common  defence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  thai 
'^ew  out  of  it,  had  tended  to  create  a  national  spirit,  which  the  erenls 
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of  the  twelve  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris  still  further  developed 
sdsd  strengthened. 

Srctio9  it. — Retdulionary  History. 

In  1775,  twelve  years  from  the  peace  of  Paris,  began  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
empire.     We  will  briefly  glance  at  the  causes  of  this  revolution. 

The  colonists,  from  the  first,  always  cherished  a  jealous  sense  of 
their  rights  :  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a 
settled  doctrine  among  them  that  the  authority  of  parliament  was  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  taxes  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
without  their  own  consent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
home  government  had  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  internal  taxa- 
tion. For  a  century,  however,  before  that  event,  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions had  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  buy  and  sell  exclu- 
sively in  the  English  markets.  Colonial  manufactures  were  also  in 
every  possible  way  discouraged.  These  restrictions  produced  much 
discontent  and  ill-blood. 

In  1764,  the  first  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  America  was  passed  in  parliament.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  (March  22, 1765)  by  the  famous  Stamp  Aet^  making  void  all  bonds, 
notes,  and  such  like  instruments,  unless  written  on  stamped  paper,  upon 
which  a  duty  to  the  crown  was  imposed.  These  acts  excited  great  dis- 
pleasure throughout  the  colonies  ;  and  in  October  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New  York,  and  passed  sev- 
eral resolutions,  acknowledging  the  rightful  authority  of  parliament,  but 
denouncing  the  stamp  act  and  other  acts,  as  subversive  of  the  just  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  colonists  as  natural-born  English  subjects.  The 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  colonies.  The 
public  indignation,  inflamed  by  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  popular 
.  meetings,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  combinations  were  everywhere 
formed  to  abstain  from  using  articles  of  British  merchandise,  and  in 
« every  way  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  home  government.  The  offi- 
cers appointed  under  the  stamp  act  were  in  many  places  insulted,  abused, 
and  forced  to  resign  ;  and  when  the  first  of  September,  the  day  for  the 
act  to  go  into  operation,  arrived,  neither  stamps  nor  stamp-officers  were 
to  be  found.  Business  of  all  kinds  requiring  stamps  was  for  a  time 
suspended ;  law  proceedings  were  stayed,  the  courts  shut,  and  mar- 
riages ceased  to  be  celebrated. 

The  next  year  (March  18, 1766)  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  though 
the  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  "  right  of  parliament 
io  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  In  a  few  months  from  this 
time,  a  new  ministry  came  into  power,  and  a  new  plan  for  taxing  Amer- 
ica was  introduced  into  parliament,  namely,  by  laying  a  duty  on  glass, 
paper,  pasteboard,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies. 
The  bill  imposing  these  duties  and  providing  for  their  collection  by  a 
new  customhouse  system,  was  passed  June  29,  1767.  A  body  of 
^troops  was  soon  after  sent  out  and  quartered  in  Boston.    These  meas* 
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Hies  produced  great  exasperation  in  tke  colonies,  and  led  to  coml»inatioiift-- 
against  using  the  articles  subjected  to  duty.  In  1770,  this  act  was  r»» 
pealed,,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea.  The  colonists  were  only 
the  more  decided  in  renouncing  the  use  of  that  article.  An  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  1773,  allowing  the  East  India  company  such  a 
drawback  of  duties  on  teas  exported  to  America  that  they  could  afibrd 
to  sell  them  there  cheaper  than  in  England.  This  was  done  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  article.  Large 
shipments  were  accordingly  made  ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to  pay 
the  slight  duty  upon  it ;  the  cargoes  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  not  suffered  to  be  landed ;  in  Charleston  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  sale  ;  and  at  Boston  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  party  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians.  These  proceedings  excited  the  fierce  displeasure 
of  the  British  government,  especially  against  Boston  ;  and  in  March, 
1774,  the  "  Boston  Port  Bill "  so  called,  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  town.  Another  bill  subverted  the 
charter  government  of  Massachusetts,  vesting  the  appointment  of  the 
council  and  judges  in  the  crown ;  and  a  third  shortly  after  empowered 
the  governor  to  send  persons  indicted  for  capital  offences  to  another 
colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

These  violent  proceedings  awakened  the  greatest  indignation  through- 
out the  colonies.  AH  made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  On 
the  5th  of  September  a  general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  and  agreed  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  which  they  complained.  They  likewise  voted  aa 
address  to  the  king,  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  third 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  These  peaceful  measures  for  redreae 
proving  ineffectual,  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force 
became  quite  general  in  the  colonies.  Preparations  began  to  be  made ; 
warlike  stores  were  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 

In  Massachusetts  Gk)vemor  Gage  had  convoked  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  but  afterward  judged  it  expedieat 
to  countermand  the  writs.  The  assembly  notwithstanding  convened,  and 
the  governor  not  appearing,  organized  themselves  and  adopted  a  plaa 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  November  they  met  again  and 
resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  request  the 
other  New  England  states  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty  thousand. 

Early  the  next  year,  1775,  parliament,  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  restraining 
still  further  the  trade  of  New  England.  Soon  after  they  imposed  re- 
strictions upon  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  except  New  York^ 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  made  with  a  view 
to  produce  dissension  among  the  colonies :  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  General 
Gage,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  at  Concoid. 
On  their  way,  they  arrived  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  where  they  found  a  company  of  provincial  miUtia  assem- 
bled on  parade.  This  company,  not  instantly  obeying^  an  order  t»* 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  were  fired  upoa  ana  eight  of  their 
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number  killed.  The  detachment  proceeded  to  ConeoM  and  deatiofed 
the  alores,  thmigh  not  without  opposition  and  bloodshed.  But  the 
apint  of  the  pet^e  was  up,  and  on  their  retom  to  Boston  the  British 
were  harassed  the  whole  way,  and  continually  fired  upon  from  behind 
walls,  buildings,  and  fences.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wonnded,  and 
missing,  i^onnted  to  nearly  three  hundred :  the  American  to  less  than 
a  hundred. 

The  war  was  now  begun  in  good  earnest.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  taken  by  the  Americans ;  and 
soon  after  (June  17,  1775)  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker's  HiU  was 
fought.  The  result  of  this  engagement,  though  the  Americans,  from 
fiiilure  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  was  in  its  moral  effect 
equal  to  a  victory.  The  British  loss  was  two  hundred  and  twenty«siz 
killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  The  Americans 
hwt  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
wounded  and  missing.  ^ 

The  second  continental  congress  was  at  this  time  in  aession,  haTing^ 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  resolved  to  organize  an 
anny.  On  the  15th  of  June,  Gsokoe  Washington  was  appointed 
eommander-in-chief.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  American  armjr 
amounting  to  about  14,000  men,  posted  in  the  environs  of  Beaton. 
The  British  occupied  Boston,  Bunker's  and  Breed's  hill,  and  Boston 
Neck.  The  first  cares  of  the  commander-i»»chief  were  directed  to  in-> 
traducing  discipline,  order,  and  system,  into  the  army. 

Meantime,  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned.  St.  J4^'s 
and  Montreal  were  successively  taken;  Quebec  wss  unsttccessfiilly 
besieged.  General  Montgomery,  the  commander  of  the  expedition^ 
fiaQ  beneath  its  walls.  The  Americans,  fiir  want  of  adequate  forces^ 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Canada. 

In  March,  1776,  General  Washington  executed  a  plan  for  driving  the 
Britiah  from  Boston,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  and 
thns  getting  command  of  the  harbor  and  Britiah  ahipping.  On  the  17th 
the  British  forces  evacuated  the  town  and  sailed  for  Halifiix. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  made  as 
attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charieston,  South  Carolina;  but  wars 
lepttlaed  with  considerabb  loss. 

Congress  meanwhile  continued  in  session,  and  on  the  4th  of  JvStf 
ad(q>ted  the  memorable  Deelaraiitn  cf  Indep&nienee.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joyous  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  royal  authority  had  been  everywhere  entirely  snb-» 
verted  the  year  before:  the  revolution  was  now  in  a  political  senas 
completed ;  but  the  war  for  its  establishment  was  yet  to  be  waged. 

Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  General  Wash* 
ington  removed  to  New  York,  making  that  place  his  headquartera. 
The  American  forces  in  and  aroimd  the  city  were  about  17,000  men, 
of  whom  a  part  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  SuUiv^.  In  June  following,  Greneral  Howe 
with  the  forces  from  Halifax,  arrived  near  New  York,  and  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  his  brother  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  a  strong  naval  force,  and  abundant  military  stores.  Ths 
amy  under  Caaomi  Howe  now  amounted  to  twan^-fonr  thenaid. 
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On  t1i«  27th  of  August,  tke  Amerieans  on  Long  Island  were  attacked 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  Generals 
Sttlliran,  Woodhull,  and  Lord  Sterling,  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Washington  crossed  over  from  New  York  during  this  engagement  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  with  indescribable  anguish.  He 
immediately  withdrew  the  American  forces  from  Long  Iti^d  and 
shortly  afterward  from  New  York,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
tile  British.  Washington  at  first  took  position  at  Harlem  heights,  but 
soon  retired  to  White  Plains.  Here  on  the  28th  of  September  a  battle 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  General 
Washington  had  adopted  the  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perpetual  pursuit,  and  avoiding  any  general  engagement 
for  the  present,  and  by  engaging  in  skirmishes  whenever  he  could  do 
so  with  decided  advantage.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  withdrew 
from  White  Plains,  leaving  part  of  his  army  in  a  position  a  few  miles 
from  there,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near  Fort  Lee.  The 
British  general  having  been  thus  far  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  turned  his  forces  against  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee.  The  former  was  first  attacked,  and  after  a  spirited  defence 
was  taken,  with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men  made  prisoners.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Washington,  who 
was  now  at  Newark. 

The  forces  with  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  destitute  of  tents,  blankets,  and  even  of 
utensils  to  cook  their  provisions.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
retreated  successively  to  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  sad  finally 
across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  So  hot  was  the  puxsuit  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  often  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the 
enemy. 

This  retreat  through  New  Jersey  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  On  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  driven  acroes 
the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Idand.  They 
were  already  in  possession  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  divis- 
ion of  the  army  with  Washington  was  continually  diminishing  by  the 
discharge  of  the  militia  whose  term  of  service  eiqiired,  and  by  desertion 
of  the  regulars.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  disre- 
garded the  call  nmde  upon  them ;  and  the  handful  of  men  that  remained 
with  Washington  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  tools  to 
intrench  themselves,  sufiTering  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations  ia 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  whom  many  were  hostile  and  all  disheart- 
ened. A  general  gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the  country.  But 
nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  Washington.  Being  at  length 
reinforced  by  some  militia  and  by  the  second  division  of  the  regular 
army  that  had  been  left  in  New  York  under  General  Lee,  but  which 
(in  consequence  of  that  general  being  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British)  was  then  in  command  of  General  Sullivan,  his  forces  now 
amounted  to  about  7,000  men.  Feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  rouse  the  army  and  the  country  from  the  depression  thai 
was  weighing  down  all  minds,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  surprised  and  took  prisoners  a  body  of  % 
thousand  Hessians,  with  the  loss  of  but  nine  men  on  his  own  sidoi^ 
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Soon  a^r  erading  by  nigbt  the  BritiBb  wbo  were  encamped  at  Tren- 
ton in  the  confident  expectation  of  forcing  him  to  a  general  engagement 
the  next  day,  he  marched  upon  Princeton  where  a  part  of  the  British 
force  had  been  left,  routed  and  put  to  flight  two  regiments  which  he 
met  on  his  way,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  another.  These 
brilliant  affairs  turned  the  tide.  The  British  immediately  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  retreated  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  inhabitants,  stung  to 
TOTcnge  by  the  brutalities  they  had  suffered,  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  every  post  in  New  Jersey,  except  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick :  and  Washington  went  into  secure  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1776. 

During  the  darkest  period  of  this  campaign  the  American  congress 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay.  They  adopted  articles  of  confederation  for 
a  perpetual  union  of  the  states ;  took  measures  for  raising  a  new  army 
with  a  larger  term  of  enlistment :  created  a  paper  currency  ;  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  short  of 
independence.  They  sent  commissioners  to  France  to  treat  for  the 
flckaowledgment  of  their  independence  and  for  aid  in  their  struggle. 
The  cause  of  America  was  popular  at  the  French  court ;  countenance 
«nd  assistance  were  at  once  in  various  ways  secretly  given.  Many 
French  officers  became  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  struggle,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  season  to 
take  part  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1777.  In  May,  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
encampment  at  Morristown^  His  army  now  amounted  to  little  more 
than  7,000  men.  The  British  also  removed  from  New  Brunswick. 
No  decided  movement  was  made  till  August,  when  General  Howe,  the 
British  commander,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  with  16,000  men. 
Washington  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  to  save  Philadelphia 
Iran  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brandy^ 
tmiitf,  September  1 1,  and  the  Americans,  afler  fighting  nearly  all  day; 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  battle  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia,  Washing* 
tcm  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  General  Howe  entered  the 
ci^.     Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Washington  attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
anny  posted  at  Germantownt  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  double  that 
of  die  enemy.  After  this  the  British  remained  for  some  time  inactive 
at  Philadelphia. 

But  while  the  southern  army  under  Washington  accomplished  so 
little,  brilliant  success  crowned  the  army  of  the  north.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  formed  by  the  British,  Greneral  Burgoyne  invaded  the  states 
from  the  north,  with  a  view  to  form  a  communication  between  Canada 
and  New  York,  and  cut  off  New  England  from  the  more  southern 
-states.  Afler  various  movements — in  the  course  of  which  Ticonderoga 
was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  was 
defeated  at  Bennington — ^the  two  armies  met  at  Saratoga,  where,  alter  two 
•severe  engagements.  General  Burgoyne,  finding  himself  hemmed  in 
ivithout  chance  of  escape,  and  his  provisions  reduced  to  a  three  days' 
supply,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  ta  G«n«il 
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AatoB,  with  his  whole  anilj,  conBistiiig  of  fire  tfaoafland  and  seveik 
hundred  effective  men. 

This  erent  was  hailed  throughout  the  country  with  transports  of  joy. 
Its  moral  effect  was  every  way  important.  Among  its  consequences 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  campaign  was  terminated  by  &e  British 
army  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  ai 
Valley  Forge,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hardships  and  suffer* 
ings  of  the  American  army  this  winter,  from  badness  of  shelter,  destitu- 
tion of  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  with  consequent  sickness,  were 
intense. .  'j 

Campaign  of  1778.  The  intelligence  of  the  alliance  between  Amer- 
ica and  France,  determined  the  British  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
began  their  retreat  to  New  York  on  the  18th  of  June.  General  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  28th  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey.  Night  broke  off  the  battle^ 
but  the  Americans  on  the  whole  gained  the  advantage,  passing  the  night 
on  the  field,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning.  But  under 
oover  of  the  night,  the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  southern  states  became  the  theatre 
of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  Savannah  was  taken,  and  with  it  the 
whole  state  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  marked  by  nothing  memorable  or  deci« 
sive.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reeover  Savannah  and  Georgia  by  the 
oombined  forces  of  the  Americans,  under  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
French,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  who  had  arrived  the  yeai  before  with 
twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  six  frigates.  Several  British  vessels-of-^ar 
were  taken,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  Savannah  failed.  D'Estaing  left 
the  continent. 

The  enemy  limited  their  efforts  this  year  chiefly  to  predatory  expedi* 
tions,  fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  distress  and  impoverisii 
the  country.  An  expedition  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Virginia ;  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  was  plundered ;  and  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and 
aome  other  towns  in  the  same  state,  were  wantonly  burnt. 

With  the  exception  of  taking  Stony  Point  (July  15),  and  sending  sd 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  little  was  done  or  at^ 
tempted  by  the  Americans.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  disappointp 
ment  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  they  expected  from 
the  aid  of  D'Estaing  and  the  French,  but  still  more  to  the  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties  which  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  the  **  con- 
tinental currency,"  as  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  were  called. 
The  amount  in  circulation  had  now  risen  to  neariy  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  so  great  was  the  depreciation, «that  it  is  said  ^  four 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  his  family  a  single  bushel 
of  whea^  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  his 
horse."  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  wisdom  and  pni- 
deuce  of  Washington  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  keep  an  annj 
tofflther. 
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Tlie  campaign  of  1780  Wttaf  niarked  by  more  important  erenta.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  leaving  General  Kniphausen  in  command  at  New  York, 
conducted  a  force  of  between  aeyen  and  eigbt  thousand  men  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  General  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  south,  attempted  to  defend  the  place,  but  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  his  army,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  became 
prisoners.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
Lord  Comwallis  with  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carolina. 

General  Gates  succeeded  General  Lincoln  in  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  of  the  south.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  north,  the  British  continued  their  system  of  im- 

?)verishing  the  countiy  by  marauding  expeditions  sent  out  from  New- 
brk. 

In  July,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  a  French  fleet  of  seven  sail-of- 
die-line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaUer  armed  vessels,  and  several  trans- 
ports, with  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rocbam- 
beau.  Great  was  the  joy  and  great  were  the  hopes  inspired  by  this 
event ;  but  the  British  naval  force  was  still  the  gt^atest ;  and  both  the 
French  fleet  and  army  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  aiding  the 
Americans,  by  being  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  for  the  treachery 
of  General  Arnold,  and  the  aad  fate  of  Majbr  Andre.  Arnold  was  in 
command  of  the  imfK>rtant  fortress  of  West  Point,  and  engaged  to  betray 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major  Andre  was  the  agent  employed 
by  the  British  general  in  conducting  the  negotiation.  The  plot  was 
discovered ;  Arnold  fled  to  the  British,  and  Andre  was  taken  and  hung 
as  a  spy. 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  opened  by  an  inauspicious  event,  the  re- 
'volt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line-of-the-army,  occasioned  by  want  of  pay, 
clothing,  and  provisions.  Their  grievances  were  considerately  exam- 
ined and  redressed  by  congress,  and  the  mutiny  subsided. 

Virginia  was  meanwhile  suffering  from  the  marauding  incursions  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arnold. 

In  the  south.  General  Greene  succeeded  General  Gates.  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  preparing  to  invade  North  Carolina,  but  unwilling  to  leave 
an  enemy  in  his  rear,  sent  Colonel  Tarleton  to  engage  General  Morgan, 
whom  Greene  had  put  in  command  of  one  division  of  his  army,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  met  at  Cowpens, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  choicest 
Teterans  of  the  British  army  were  defeated  by  scarcely  five  hundred 
Americans,  chiefly  militia.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  aflair  of  the 
war. 

Hereupon  Lord  Comwallis  went  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  who  evaded 
him  until  the  8th  of  March,  when,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  he 
inarched  against  the  British,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Chiilford  Courthouse,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene  then  led  his  forces  to  South  Carolina,  to  attack  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden.  A  battle  was  fought,  March  25,  and  Greene  was 
^Uged  to  retreat.    Meanwhiio  General  Lee,  with  a  detachment  des- 
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patched  for  thai  paipoae,  took  poaaeaaioa  of  a  poat  at  Mottea,  near  the 

junction  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  liven.  Thia  led  the  Bridah  t« 
evacuate  Camden  and  their  whole  line  of  poeta,  except  Ninety-eix  and 
Charleston.  Not  long  after,  Ninety-aix  was  abandoned,  and  the  Britiah 
encamped  at  Euiaw  Sjorings^  forty  miles  from  Charleatoa.  Here,  on 
the  8th  of  September  following,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  The 
British  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  Lord  Comwallis  began  his  march  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May.  General  Lafayette  hast- 
ened to  oppose  him,  and  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  which  we^  march- 
ing to  join  him.  In  this  he  failed.  Comwallis's  force  now  amomited 
to  eight  thousand  men.  Lafayette  was  obUged  by  inferiority  of  num- 
bers to  avoid  a  battle,  and  continued  to  retreat,  mancBUvring  with  great 
prudence  and  skill.  Comwallis  at  length  retired  to  Yorktown,  near  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  fortified  himself  there. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  first  formed  by  Washington,  had  for  its 
main  project  the  siege  of  New  York,  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse,  expected  to  arrive  in  August.  Beii^  advised^ 
however,  that  De  Grasse  would  arrive  at  the  Chesapeake,  instead  of 
New  York,  Washington  changed  his  whole  plan  of  operations,  and 
began  to  move  upon  Yorktown  with  a  combined  force  of  Ameiicaiis  and 
■French  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  while  Count  de  Graaae  with  his 
fleet  occupied  the  mouth  #f  York  river,  and  thus  cut  ofi*  the  retreat  ot 
Comwallis  in  that  direction. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  on 
the  i9th  Lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  surrendering  hia 
whole  force,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

With  so  much  skill  had  Washington  arranged  his  measures  for  with- 
drawing his  army  from  New  Yorl^  and  combining  his  forces  for  the 
blockade  of  Yorktown,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  then  at  New  York,  did  not  suspect  his  designs  till  he  was  far 
on  his  way  to  Virginia.  On  the  very  day  that  Comwallis  surrendered, 
Clinton  left  New  York  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men ;  and 
five  days  after,  arrived  off  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  of  Comwallis,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

This  great  and  important  victory  filled  the  country  with  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. Congress  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  genends,  officers^ 
and  soldiers,  and  went  in  procession  to  church  to  render  solemn  thanks 
to  Almighty  God :  and  appointed  the  30th  of  December  as  a  festival  of 
national  thanksgiving. 

Thus  ended  die  campaign  of  1781,  and  with  it  the  war  was  substan- 
tially ended.  The  British  held  a  few  posts  of  importanccT-New  York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah — ^but  the  country  at  large  was  wrested  firom 
their  possession. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1782,  the  British  house  of  commons  passed  a 
resolution  that  *'  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  to  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  furth^ 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America.^'  The 
government  immediately  appointed  Sir  Guy  Carleton  commander-ia- 
chief,  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    In  obedience  U>  hia  inatmctiooa^ 
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SiY  GKiy  made  advimces  for  negodatioiM^  but  ocmgreM  reAited  to  ii«go^ 
tiate  except  in  concert  with  the  French  government.  Not  long  after,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  court,  commiaeionera  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace.  These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  England 
were  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782.  The  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  until  September  30,  1783.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the 
ceasation  of  hostilities  was  made  to  the  army  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  1783. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  in  November,  New  York ;  and 
in  December,  Charleston. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  disband- 
ed »  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  Washington  appeared  in  person  in 
the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  moral  grandeur  of  that  act  and  of  that  scene  is  without  par- 
allel in  history.  Washington  concluded  his  address  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  solemn  act  of 
my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  countiy  to 
the  protection  of  Almiohty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

*'  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  to  me,  I  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  put^lic  life." 

Mr.  Mifilin,  president  of  congress,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  replied  to 
this  address,  expressing  their  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  \he  war ;  concluding  in  these  words  : — 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almiohty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
becoming  a  hsppy  and  respectable  nation. 

*'  And  for  you,  we  address  to  hik  our  earnest  prayer  that  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care  ;  that  your  days  may  be  as 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you 
.  that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give.*' 

Well  for  the  nation  if  it  always  remember  the  example  and  the  lesson 
here  presented ! 

During  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  nearly 
destroyed.  Agriculture  was  greatly  interrupted  and  depressed  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  providing  articles  which  could  no  longer  be  imported,  led 
to  a  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
population  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  about  three  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter. 

SfiCTioif  IlL-^ConstUutiondl  HiBtory, 

The  return  of  peace  found  the  country  burdened  with  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  due  partly  to  foreign  holders,  and  partly  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  articles  of 
confedexatiouy  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  country  had 
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been  carried  en  since  1777,  oengreM  bad  exclonre  right  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  Immtow  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  make  requisitions 
upon  the  states  for  men  and  money :  but  it  had  no  power  to  discharge 
the  national  debt.  It  could  only  recommend  the  states  to  raise  money. 
Various  plans  were  proposed,  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  country,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  states  granting  congress  power  to  impose  a  duty 
o(  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  But  this  was  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt 
remained  unpaid  ;  the  certificates  of  it  depreciated  every  day,  and  many 
of  the  poor  officers  and  soldiers  who  held  them  were  obliged  to  seu 
them  for  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the  states  made  attempts  to  main- 
tain their  credit ;  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  tax  to  this  end,  but  it 
produced  an  armed  insurrection  (a.  d.  1786),  which  was  with  some  diffi^^ 
culty  put  down. 

In  diis  disturbed  and  distressed  condition  of  affairs,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  common  danger  from  foreign  war  being  over,  the  confedera- 
tion was  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  government  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  after 
about  four  months'  session,  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  by  nine 
states,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation  by  congress.  July  14r,  1788, 
ten  states  having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  declared  ratified  and  adopted  by 
congress.  The  other  states  subsequently  assented  to  it :  New  Yori^ 
July  36,  1788  ;  North  Carolina  in  November,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  Island 
in  May,  1790. 

Georob  Wasrinotoit  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  president 
under  the  new  constitution :  John  Adams  vice-president.  The  first  con- 
gress assembled  at  New  York,  March  4, 1789 ;  and  on  the  3(hh  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  most  important  affairs  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  congress  :  the  government  was  to  be  organized ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judiciary  departments  to  be  established  ;  and  a  revenue 
to  be  provided.  These  measures  occupied  the  first  session  of  congress^ 
which  terminated  on  the  29th  of  September. 

•  The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  began  January  8,  1790, 
Agreeably  to  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
uiy,  congress  proceeded  to  make  provision  for  discharging  in  full  the 
foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  assumed  also  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  states  in  carrying  on  the  war.  To  this  object  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  lying  in  the  western  territory,  the  surplus  revenue  from 
the  duties  on  imports,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions,  were  appropriated. 
This  measure  immediately  restored  public  credit ;  certificates  of  public 
debt  rose  to  par ;  and  those  who  had  purchased  low,  realized  immense 
fortunes.  Business  of  all  kinds  revived,  and  the  country  entered  upon 
a  career  of  prosperous  activity  and  enterprise. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  after  a  protracted,  debate,  a  bill  was 
passed  imposing  a  tax  on  domestic  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
mterest  on  the  state  debts  assumed  by  the  Union.  A  national  bank  was 
also  established,  not  without  opposition,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionality. The  party  lines  between  the  federalists  and  anti- 
federalists  (as  they  were  called),  which  had  begun  to  appear  when  the 
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adoption  of  llie  new  constitution  was  under  discussion,  became  this 
session  more  broad  and  clear.  A  regular  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion began  to  be  organized. 

Meantime  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  them.  General  Harmar  was 
put  in  command,  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a  battle 
near  Chilicothe.  General  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
also  totally  defeated.  A  bill  then  passed  congress  for  raising  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  army.  The  measure  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  op- 
position, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  showed  the  existence  of  monarchical  designs 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
the  next  session  to  reduce  the  military  establishment ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion introduced  various  resolutions,  evincing  their  hostili^  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  public  press  became  also  the  vehicle  of  vehement  attacks, 
particularly  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  party 
spirit,  from  day  to  day,  mw  stronger  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office,  Washington  was  never- 
theless unanimously  re-elected  president,  March,  1793 ;  Mr.  Adams 
again  vice-president.  Beside  the  still  unsettied  condition  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, this  term  of  Washington's  administration  was  embarrassed  by  new 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution.  The  French  republic 
had  just  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland  ;  and  so  strong  in 
the  United  States  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  British,  and  so 
lively  their  S3rmpathy  with  the  French,  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  many  quarters  that  America  was  bound  by  eveiy  consideration,  both 
of  gratitude  to  an  old  ally,  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republican- 
ism, to  make  common  cause  with  France. 

Inmiediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Wash- 
ington convened  a  cabinet  council,  and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  belligerant  powers,  April  22, 1793.  The 
opposition  (anti-federalist)  party,  through  the  press,  bitterly  inveighed 
against  this  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  a  high-handed  assumption 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  president,  '<  a  royal  edict,**  evincing  his  mon- 
archical disposition,  and  also  as  dishonorable  and  ungrateful  toward 
France. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Genet,  the  new  minister  appointed  by  the 
French  republic,  arrived  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  engaging  the 
co-operation  of  tiie  United  States  against  England.  Misled  by  the  flat- 
tering reception  he  met  with  at  Charleston,  where  he  landed,  he  imme- 
diately began,  even  before  he  had  been  recognised  as  minister,  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  government ;  and  carried  his  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
.set  at  defiance  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  fitting  out  expeditions,  and 
giving  commissions  to  American  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  assuming  the  power  to  hold  admiralty  courts,  for  the  trial 
and  sale  of  prizes  thus  made.  In  these  measures  he  was  supported  by 
the  opposition,  or  as  it  began  to  be  called,  the  democratic  party,  which 
now  began,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  affiliated  clubs  in  France,  to  form  democratic  societies  throughout 
the  country. 
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WMUngtoii  demanded  the  recaU  of  Silr.  Oenet.  The  French  gtnrem- 
meilt  complied,  and  instnioted  his  successor  to  express  its  entiie  disap- 
proral  of  Genet's  conduct. 

Whea  congress  assembled  in  December  following,  die  prodamation 
of  neutralityy  and  the  conduct  of  Washington  tow^  Genet,  were  sfH 
pioved  by  that  body,  as  they  were  finally  by  the  great  body  of  ibe 
nation. 

1794.  Congress  this  year  passed  a  bill  ptoviding  for  a  naval  fovoe 
to  protect  American  commerce  against  the  Algerines.  The  slave-trade 
was  likewise  prohibited. 

There  seemed  now  reason  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  another  war 
with  England.  In  addition  to  severe  and  unjust  commercial  restrictioDS 
•imposed  by  that  govenunent,  she  had  proceeded  to  ci^pture  and  condemn 
neutral  vessels  having  on  board  Frenoh  goods,  or  carrying  com  and  other 
supines  to  France.  In  anticipation  of  a  war,  oongress  passed  several 
biUs — for  imposing  an  embargo ;  for  organixing  the  militia ;  and  for  in- 
creasing the  stan(]Sng  army.  Meanwhile  information  was  received  that 
the  British  government  was  disposed  to  redress  the  grievances  com* 
plained  of,  and  amicably  adjust  all  differences.  John  lay  was  acoord- 
ingly  nominated  and  approved  as  envoy  to  Great  Britain. 

All  attempts  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  having  failed,  the  war 
was  renewed.  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  St« 
Clair.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  gained  a  decisive  victorv  over  a  large 
body  of  the  Mtamies,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  ueir  countiy. 
This  victoiy  prevented  a  general  war  with  the  Six  Nations  and  with 
the  tribes  noithwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  "  Whiskey  Insurrection'' in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  events  of 
this  year.  It  grew  out  of  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits ;  ^lis  tax  pressed 
heatily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  and  was  besides  considered  un- 
just in  princiide.  The  proclamation  of  the  president  being  disregarded, 
a  considerable  force  of  militia  (fifteen  diousand  men),  under  Govenor 
Lee  of  Maryland,  was  ordered  out.  On  their  approach,  the  insurgents 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  promised  submission  to  the  laws. 

1795.  This  year  Mr.  Jay  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  com* 
merce,  and  navigation,  with  Great  Britain,  the  senate  was  conv^^Led  le 
considier  it.  Meanwhile,  its  contents  having  been  disclosed,  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  public  meetings  were  held,  and  peti- 
tions against  it  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  parti- 
sans of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England  denounced  it  in  the  most 
umneasured  terms.  The  objections  to  it  "  were,  generally,  that  it  wanted 
reciprocity ;  that  it  gave  up  all  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  ;  that  it  contravened  the  French  treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  our  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  gave  up  in  several  important 
instances  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  in  relation  to  free  ships  wmking 
free  gooda,  cases  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war ;  that  it  improperiy 

interfered  with  the  legislative  powers  of  congress and  that  the 

oofiomercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to  the  United  States."*  The 
trea^  was,  however,  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
AiHgUst  U,  1705. 

•  Pitkia,  Civil  EQstory  of  the  United  StatM. 
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In  October,  after  a  lone  negotiation,  a  trea^  was  made  with  Spain« 
settling  some  questions  of  boundary,  and  acquiring  for  the  United  States 
the  rigat  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  were  also  cancloded 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indians  in  the  west. 

1796.  On  the  assembling  of  congress  this  year,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  appropriations  and  pass  resolutions  for  carrying  these  treaties 
into  effect.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  display  of  nostility  to  the 
British  treaty ;  and  it  was  only  aftw  a  debate  of  seren  weeks,  that  the 
necessary  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then  only 
by  a  majority  of  three.  Public  opinion  at  length'  gradually  settled  ia 
favor  of  this  trea^,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  be- 
coming involved  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  in  the  sequel 
it  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

The  close  of  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration  waa  now 
u>proaching.  Signifying  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
Father  of  his  country  took  occasion  to  issue  a  farewell  uddrtse  to  his 
countrymen,  replete  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  sentiments 
of  patriotism  and  virtue.  If  anything  in  this  incomparable  document 
;may  be  signalized,  where  all  should  be  profoundly  weighed,  the  conclu- 
sion may  justly  claim  attention :  '*  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  hoaalitt  are  indis- 
pensable supports Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 

of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  nalumal  maraUtf  can  porevaii  in  exclu- 
aion  of  religious  prmciple."  This  was  said,  let  it  be  concodered,  at  a  time 
when  the  infidel  spirit,  the  sneering  spirit,  of  French  atheism,  was  fadbr 
ionable,  almost  the  prevailing  spirit,  among  the  higher  olaases  thxoiigb* 
^ut  the  land. 

The  personal  influence  of  Washington,  due  alike  to  his  wisdoOy  his 
virtues,  and  his  eminent  services,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
first  working  of  the  new  government.  During  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration,  all  diflerences  with  foreign  nations  had  been  peaceaUy 
aetded,  except  those  with  France ;  and  at  home  the  Indian  tribes  had 
been  pacified.  "  Public  and  private  credit  was  restored ;  ample  provis*- 
ion  vpade  for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
American  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased  fimm 
nineteen  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars ;  the  imports  in  abonft 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  imposts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  most. sanguine  calculations."*  The  population  had  increased 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  millions  ;  and  agriculture  and  all  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  were  in  a  flounshing  state. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  picture  of  prosperity  were  the  difficulties 
with  France .  Discontented  at  the  neutral  policy  of  America,  the  French 
xepublic  continued  to  make  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  which  could  be  yielded  to  only  by  surrendering  the  right  of  self- 

f^vemment.  Finding  all  attempts  to  involve  America  in  its  warn  with 
urope  ineffectual,  and  fed^ing  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  with  its  enemy, 
the  French  govemipent  proceeded  to  retaliate,  by  adopting  certain  reso- 
lutions injurious  to  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  whicJit 
moreover,  sevenal  hundned  ijnerican  vessels  were  seiaed  and  coafi»- 

•Pitkin. 
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cated.  Just  before  his  retirement  from  office,  Washington  had  recaDed 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  despatched  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  nations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  became  president.  The 
French  republic  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  ;  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion extraordinary  to  that  goremment  having  also  totally  failed  ;  and 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce  continually  increasing ;  congress 
began  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  defence  and  retaliation.  The 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
"States  ;  an  army  was  raised  ;  and  Washington  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief. Several  engagements  at  sea  took  place  between  French 
and  American  vessels.  The  French  government  now  signified  indi- 
rectly a  willingness  to  treat,  and  envoys  were  again  sent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Before  their  arrival,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(November  10,  1799)  had  taken  place  ;  the  directorial  government  was 
overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  first  consul. 
This  event  changed  the  policy  of  the  French  government ;  negotiations 
were  commenced,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  30,  1800. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  died  Georoe  Washington,  mourned 
by  the  nation  as  no  other  man  was  ever  mourned  by  any  people.  There 
have  been  great  men  superior  perhaps  to  him  in  particular  qualities  and 
endowments ;  but  in  the  perfect  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  entireness  and  unity  of 
his  character,  he  is  distinguished  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 
presents  to  our  contemplation.  In  this  consisted  the  secret  of  the  re- 
pose, dignity,  and  grandeur,  that  through  his  whole  life  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  all  who  approached  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
over  them. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  Its  meas- 
ures were  violently  assailed  by  the  opposition,  particularly  the  "  aHea" 
Bnd  **  sedition"  laws :  by  the  former  c^  which,  any  alien  considered  dan* 
gerous  might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  country ;  and  by  the  latter, 
combinations  to  oppose  the  government,  libellous  publications,  &c.,  were 
made  penal.  The  unpopularity  of  these  and  some  other  measures  gave 
great  strength  to  the  democratic  party,  and  defeated  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
ams as  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  several  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  preceding  period  were  repealed,  particularly  those  imposing  inter- 
nal taxes,  and  reorganizing  the  United  States  courts. 

Among  the  most  important  events  of  this  period  was  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  the  French  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office  expiring,  he  was  re-elected,  and  com- 
menced a  second  term,  March  4,  1805.  The  same  year  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  several  years  with  Tripoli,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1806  is  marked  by  the  explosion  of  Aaron 
Burros  plot  for  revolutionizing  the  western  and  southwestern  territory. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man  was  engaged  in  the  western  coun- 
try ostensibly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  the  character 
of  the  men  he  was  collecting,  &c.,  excited  suspicions — ^which  the  in- 
discreet disclosures  of  some  of  his  associates  confirmed — that  his  real 
object  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  and  establish  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  empire  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 
failing  that,  in  Mexico.  He  was  seized  and  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  but  no  overt  act  being  in  proof  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
He  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  guilty ;  and  under  the  odium 
thus  incurred,  joined  with  that  which  attached  to  him  for  his  murderous 
duel  with  General  Hamilton  in  1804,  he  sunk  to  abject  contempt  and 
wretchedness. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  were  now  becoming  complicated 
with  policy  of  the  belligerant  powers  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
(a.  d.  1802)  gave  but  a  short  repose  from  war ;  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
became  involved  in  them.  The  United  States  maintained  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying-trade. 

Biit  in  1806,  the  English  government,  by  an  ordftr  of  anincH,  declixei 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  the  famous  "  Berlin  decree,^  declaring  all  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  was  met  by  another  British  order 
of  council,  prohibiting  all  coasting-trade  with  France. 

While  these  measures,  which  were  partly  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nations,  operated  very  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  tended  to  embroil  her  with  both  the  belligerant  powers,  an  old  diffi- 
culty with  England  was  aggravated  by  a  special  outrage.  Great  Britain 
had  always  claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels,  and  of 
impressing  from  them  native-bom  British  subjects.  They  had  also  im- 
pressed some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  British  born.  In  this  course  the  English  government  per^ 
sisted  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1807, 
Commodore  Barron,  commanding  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  three  men  claimed  by  the  British,  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  very 
much  injured  and  crippled,  and  the  men  in  question  forcibly  taken  away. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  outrage.  The  pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  ordered  all  British  armed  vessels  off  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made,  which  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  Mr.  Monroe,  was  instructed  to  demand  forthwith,  as  well 
as  security  against  future  impressments  from  American  vessels.  The 
British  government  declined  to  treat  concerning  the  general  question  of 
search  and  impressment^  but  sent  a  special  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
to  settle  the  particular  injury  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Rose 
was  instructed,  however,  not  to  treat  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  revoked.  This  being  refused,  the  matter  rested ;  and  was  not 
finally  adjusted  until  four  years  later,  when  satisfactory  reparation  was 
made  by  the  British  government 
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Meantime,  <m  the  ITtli  of  December,  1807,  Bonaparte,  in  retaliation 
for  the  British  order  in  council,  issued  "  the  Milan  decree,"  declaring 
every  vessel  denationalized  that  should  submit  to  search  by  the  British, 
and  every  vessel  a  good  prize  taken  sailing  to  or  from  Great  Britain  or 
its  colonies,  or  any  place  occupied  by  British  troops. 

The  embargo  failing  to  compel  the  belligerant  powers  to  revoke  meas- 
ures so  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  was  repealed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1809,  and  a  law  passed 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson  declining  a  re-election,  was  succeeded,  March  4, 1809, 
by  James  Madison. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  gloomy.  Her  commerce  was  suffering 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  restrictions ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  must 
indefinitely  submit  to  this  condition  of  things,  or  make  war  with  the 
belligerants. 

In  passing  the  non-intercourse  act  of  March  1,  congress  had  empow- 
ered the  president  to  repeal  it  by  proclamation  in  regard  to  either  of  the 
hostile  parties  revoking  their  edicts.  The  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  for  his  government  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  The  president  accordingly 
notified  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  But 
the  English  government  disavowed  the  engagement  of  its  minister,  and 
non-intercourse  was  again  proclaimed. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  retaliated  the  non-intercourse 
act  of  congress  by  issuing  the  '*  Rambouillet  decree^* — ordering  all  ves- 
sels arriving  in  French  ports,  or  the  porta  of  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops,  to  be  seized  and  condemned.     On  the  Ist  of  May,  con- 

Sess  passed  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  from 
e  waters  of  the  United  States — with  a  provision  for  renewing  inter- 
course with  whichever  nation  should  within  a  given  time  cease  to  violate 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  act, 
the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  intercourse  with  France  was 
renewed. 

It  had  be^n  made  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
in  revoking  its  decrees,  that  the  English  orders  of  council  should  be 
also  revoked.  But  England,  affecting  to  question  the  fact  o(  the  actual 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  continued  to  enforce  its  orders,  star^ 
tioning  vessels-of-war  just  out  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  searching, 
iind  in  many  instances  capturing  and  condemning  American  merchant- 
vessels.  In  the  period  between  1603  and  the  close  of  1811,  nine  hnn- 
dred  American  vessels  had  been  thus  captnred. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  laying  an 
embargo  for  ninety  days  on  all  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  4th  of  June  following,  war  was  oeclarbd 
against  Great  Britain.  The  grounds  of  war  alleged  were  the  impress- 
inent  of  American  seamen,  and  the  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
war.  It  was  protested  against  by  ai  strong  minority  in  congress,  as  un» 
necessary,  impolitic,  and  immoral ;  and  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  federal  party  throughout  the  country. 
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Tl»i»  the  United  States  were  again  at  war  with  England.  The  con- 
test lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  The  limits  of  this  history  forbid  any- 
thing bi&t  a  slight  sketch  of  its  events. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  achieved 

S'  land.  The  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned :  forces  were  drawn  to 
e  northern  frontier  of  the  Union,  and  naval  preparations  made  upon 
the  lakes.  No  footing  was,  however,  gained  in  the  British  territoiy ;  on 
the  contrary,  Detroit  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  Michigan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  together  with  a  considerable  force  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  who  surrendered  without  a  battle,  August 
19  ;  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Queensiawnf  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  October  13. 

But  on  the  ocean  the  American  arms  were  more  successful.  The 
seines  of  biilUant  naval  victories  which  distinguished  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  capture  of  the  British  Mgate  GuerrUre  by  the  Constitt^ 
Xiofi,  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  August  10.  This  was  followed  (August  13) 
by  the  capture  of  the  AUrt  by  the  Ess€X^  Captain  Porter ;  of  the  Frolic 
by  the  Wasp  (October  17);  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  Slates^ 
Coounodore  Decatur  (October  25) ;  and  of  ih^Jaoa  by  the  Constitution^ 
then  commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Midison  was  re<elected  presi- 
dent. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  extended  along  the  whole  Uoe 
of  the  northern  frontier.  The  Americans  were  signally  defeated  at 
Fremchtonm  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and  five  hundred  meft 
made  priaonem,  who  were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians  after 
their  surrender.  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  taken  by  the  Americans,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  thia  year,  the  American  navy  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake^  Captain  Lawrence,  by  the 
Brit^  frigate  Shannon,  In  the  engagement.  Captain  Lawrence  and 
several  brave  officers  were  killed,  Thu  was  followed  (August  14)  by 
the  loss  of  the  Argus. 

These  losses  were  counterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  the  British  brig 
Bomr  by  the  Enterprise^  on  the  5th  of  Septeoaber,  and  by  a  brilliant 
Yictory  gained  (September  10)  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perry.  This  made  the  Americans  masters  of 
the  lake,  and  opened  the  way  to  Detroit,  which  was  soon  after  taken ; 
its  iall  being  pieceded  by  the  batUe  of  the  Thamest  ift  which  the  British 
and  Indian  forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor,  were  totally 
defeated  by  General  Harrison.  This  victory  had  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Indian  war  in  the  northwest,  and  of  giving  security  tQ  th«t 
frontier. 

The  invasion  oi  Canada  was  again  attempted ;  but  unexpected  cif» 
cumetancee  concurred  to  disarrange  the  plan  of  operations,  and  at  length 
the  northern  armv  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  having  effected 
anything  toward  the  accomplishment  a[  the  object.  High  expectations 
bad  been  formed  of  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  the  public  dis^ 
pointment  was  proportionably  great« 

At  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  instigated  by  the  British,  had  taken 
lip  arms  against  the  United  Stales,  wnd  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  ot 
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in  that  qnarter  during  tbe  year  1813,  and  nntil  in  the  smnmer  of  1814, 
when  General  Jackson,  having  reduced  the  enemy  in  several  engage-* 
ments,  at  length  inflicted  upon  them  an  almost  exterminating  defeat  at 
Horseshoe  Bend,  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  submitted,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  General  Jackson  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  American  frigate  Essex  was  captured  by  a 
superior  British  force  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  But  about  the  same 
time,  the  British  brigs  Epervier  and  Reindeer  were  captured,  the  former 
by  die  United  States  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  the  latter  by  the  deep 
Wasp. 

After  some  ineflfectual  movements  at  the  north  by  Genera]  Wilkinson, 
litile  was  attempted  by  either  nation  until  midsummer,  when  the  British 
government,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  European  war  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  augmented  their  armies  in  America  by  the  addition 
of  fourteen  thousand  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Wellington,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  blockade  die  harbors,  and  ravage 
the  towns  upon  the  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  from 
Buffalo,  and  took  the  British  fort  Erie  ;  and  on  the  4th,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Chtppe^ 
toa.  On  the  25th,  was  fought  the  batde  of  Bridgewater^  near  the  falla 
of  Niagara^  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem  times.  The  Brit- 
ish force  amounted  to  nearly  ^e  thousand  men ;  the  American  was  one 
third  less.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ;  of  the  Americans,  eight  hwidred  and  sixty.  The  Americans 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  large  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  Ches- 
apeake bay.  Six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Ross, 
landed  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  burnt  the  capitol,  the  president's 
house,  and  the  buildings  of  the  executive  departments ;  and  then  by 
rapid  marches  retired  to  the  ships,  having  lost  about  one  thousand  men 
in  the  expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  an  attack  was  made  on  Baltimore ;  but 
the  place  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  militia  and  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  attempt.  General  Ross,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  among  the  killed. 

While  the  English  were  thus  repulsed  from  Baltimore,  signal  success 
attended  the  American  arms  at  the  north.  The  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  Lake  Champlain  was  annihilated  by  Commodore  M^Donough. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  Plattsburgh ;  and  while  it  was  raging, 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  commenced 
an  assault  on  the  American  works  at  Plattsburgh  :  but  he  met  with  such 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  Americana  under  General  Macomb,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty *five  hundred  men,  aban- 
doning his  military  stores,  his  sick  and  wounded. 

The  close  of  the  year  1814  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  conn- 
try  on  account  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention.  The  federal 
party,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  war,  aa 
unjust  and  impolitic.  The  opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
New  England  atatep.    As  the  war  advanced,  the  oppontion  became 
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still  more  decided,  and  serious  apprehoDsions  were  expressed  that  the 
measures  of  the  general  government  would  involve  the  country  in  ruin. 
The  opposition  was  aggravated  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  states  and  the  president  in  relation  to  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  mititia  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  his  appointment.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, were  at  this  time  unprotected  by  any  national  troops  against 
the  enemy's  forces  hovering  on  the  coast. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  New  Eng- 
land states  met  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814  ;  and  after  a 
session  of  three  weeks,  published  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  recom- 
mendations for  redress.  ''The  convention  recommended — 1.  That  the 
states  they  represent  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *  forcible 
drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;'  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some 
arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assume 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  ap- 

gropriated  to  this  object ;  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
y  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting 
any  state  requesting  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy  ;  4 
That  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cal- 
culated in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 

complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for  adoption ; 

5.  Lastly,  that  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  me  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  fioston,  in  June, 
with  such  powers  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  re- 
quire. 

''  The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike 

seasonable  and  salutary sensed  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and 

to  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body 
upon  the  national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  '  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered,  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  employed  in  the  state  raising  the  same, 
or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same.'  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia 
already  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  states.  The  arri- 
val of  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  this  juncture,  arrested  all  further  proceed- 
ings."* 

While  the  Hartford  convention  was  in  session,  on  the  24th  of  De- 

*  Holmes's  Annals. 
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cember,  a  treaty  of  peace  wa^s  ai^ed  at  Ghent.  But  before  ita  arrival,, 
the  last  and  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war  waa  fought  at  New  Or- 
leans.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  the  American  forces,  amountnig  to 
about  six  thousani^  chiefly  mUttia,  under  the  command  of  General  Jack-» 
son,  intrenched  before  the  city,  were  attacked  hy  fifteen  thousand  Britiah 
troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenham.  After  three  charges, 
in  which  they  were  swept  down  with  incredible  slaughter,  ^e  Britiah 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Packenham  was  killed  while  rallying  his  troops  to  the  second 
charge ;  General  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  in  command,  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  third  charge.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  was 
seven  kvndred ;  in  wounded,  fimrteen  hmdred ;  in  prisonersY  fi^)e  kmm* 
dred :  in  all,  tweniy^six  hundred.  The  Americana  loet  ssjten  killed  and 
six  wounded. 

The  joy  excited  by  this  victory  was  merged  in  the  still  livelier  jojr 
with  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  received. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  the  treaty  waa  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate.  This  treaty  made  no  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  set- 
tled none  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  for  which  it  was  professedly 
declared.  All  parties,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  At  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  oountriea 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  various  articles  for  the  regulation  of  coo^ 
merce  between  England  and  the  United  States  were  adopted. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  within  which,  by  the  trea^,  all 
vessels  taken  by  either  party  were  to  be  held  good  prizes,  several  en« 
gagements  at  sea  were  fought,  and  several  captures  made.  Among 
Uiem  the  American  frigate  President  was  captured  by  a  British  squad- 
ron ;  and  the  British  ships  Cytme,  Levant^  and  Penguin^  were  taken  by 
the  Americans. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a  bill  waa  passed  incorporating  the 
"  bank  of  the  United  States,**  with  a  capital  of  thirty^five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  charter  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 
This  measure  was  the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  and  pvotracted  debate, 
both  as  to  its  constitutioDality,  and  as  to  the  princi{des  on  which  the 
bank  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  oflice  of  president  by  Jambs 
Monroe,  March  4,  1817. 

The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  its  condition  waa  by  no  means 
prosperous.  Commerce  had  not  yet  revived,  and  the  manufactures 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  war  were  entirely  lnok«Ei  dowa 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  merchandise. 

In  1818,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Seminolea  and  the  United 
States,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  some  Indians  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Creeks  in  1814.  The  Indiana  were  entirely 
subdued  by  General  Jackson. 

In  1819,  another  convention  waa  made  between  Gveat  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  granting  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  establishing  a  portion  of  the  northern  bounda* 
ly ;  and  extending  for  ten  years  longer  the  oommercisl  coiiTentt<m  con- 
cluded four  years  before. 
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'  A  treaty  wa«  aho  this  year  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  East 
and  West  Florida,  with  the  islands  adjacent,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  was  onaninKmsly  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office.  Much  less  unanimity,  however,  was  displayed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  nest  congress.  Some  important  commercial 
acts  were  passed  ;  revolutionary  soldiers  were  provided  for  by  pensions ; 
and  the  ratio  of  population  and  representation  fixed  at  one  representa- 
tive  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  year  1824  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  the  oonntry  by  a  visit 
from  La  Fayette,  the  friend  and  companion-in-arms  of  Washington/ to 
whose  services  in  the  dark  day  of  the  revolutionary  waf  the  nation 
owed  so  much.     He  passed  about  a  year  in  the  country,  visiting  every 

gart  of  it,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  most  enthusiastic  tokens  of 
omage  and  gratitude.  He  returned  to  his  own  countty  in  a  national 
frigate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  named,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Bran- 
dywim — ^the  name  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded  neariy  fifty 
years  before.  During  his  visit,  congress  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  and  ffood  will  of  all 
parties.  His  administration  of  affiiirs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
been  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit,  and  characterized  by  uprightness, 
prudence,  and  good  sense.  The  country  was  everywhere  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

No  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  having  been  made  by  the 
electors,  the  choice  devolved  upon  Um  house  of  representatives. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  John  Quinct  Adams  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  during  this  administration,  the  first  to 
be  mentioned  is  a  controversy  between  the  general  government  and  the 
executive  of  Oeorgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  in  that  state.  The  general  government  had  agreed  to  ex- 
tinguish, for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to  those  lands — 
^*  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms."  Bui 
^e  Creeks,  at  a  national  council,  refused  to  alienate  their  territory.  Af- 
ter the  council  bad  broken  up,  and  a  majority  of  the  chiefo  had  departed^ 
a  few  who  remained  were  induced  to  make  a  treaty,  ceding  the  lands 
in  question  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  die 
Creek  nation.  But  the  governor  of  Georgia  determined  to  act  upon  it 
as  valid.  To  prevent  a  war,  the  president  ordered  General  Gaines  to 
repair  to  the  Creek  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians ;  and  di- 
rected Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  suspend  his  intended  measures. 
Congress  approved  the  course  of  the  president ;  and  at  length  a  trea^ 
was  formed  with  the  Creeks,  which  ptve  satisfaction  to  idl  parties  ex« 
cept  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Jufy*  4, 
1826)  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  ex-presidents  Adams 
and  Jefferson. 

The  most  important  among  the  measures  which  occupied  the  first 
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sessioii  of  the  twentieth  congreBS,  was  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  with  a 
view  to  afford  protection  to  American  manufactures.  The  principle  ot 
a  protective  tariff  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  south,  and  by  a  largo 
portion  of  the  commercial  body  at  the  north ;  while  die  details  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection. 

During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  most  absorb- 
ing subject  of  public  interest  was  the  approaching  election  ;  and  never 
before  had  party  spirit  displayed  itself  in  such  virulent  and  unjustifiable 
attacks  upon  private  life  and  character.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated.  Du- 
ring his  administration  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  increased 
to  an  unexampled  height.  AgricuUure,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
were  ever)'where  flourishing.  The  public  debt,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeded  the 
demands  of  government ;  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  five  millions  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  was  inaugurated  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  new  president  signalized  his  accession  to  office  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessors.  Besides  the  principal  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury, marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  and  land  officers,  nearly  ^ve 
hundred  postmasters  were  removed  from  office.  During  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  there  were  but  ttoo  removab,  both  for  cause.* 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  twenty-first  congress,  were,  the  modification  of  the  tariff;  Indian 
affairs  ;  internal  improvements  ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  a  memorial  came  before  congress  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses  of  congress ;  but  on  the  10th  of  July  it  was  returned  by  the 
president  with  objections. 

The  policy  of  making  appropriations  for  internal  improwments  was 
adopted  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office,  and  had  continued  through 
all  the  succeeding  administrations.  To  this  policy  Greneral  Jackson 
was  opposed,  and  accordingly  returned,  with  hu  veto,  several  biUs  ma- 
king such  appropriations. 

In  1832,  the  hostility  of  the  south  to  the  protective  tariff  assumed  in 
South  Carolina  an  attitude  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Columbia,  November  24 ;  pro- 
nounced the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for  protection  unconstitu- 
tional, and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  payment  or  enforcement 
of  such  duties.  The  remedy  thus  proposed  received  the  name  of  nulU' 
fication. 

President  Jackson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  an 

*  Washington  removed  from  office  ninn, ;  John  Adams,  ten  $  Jefferson,  thiriy-mxne  ; 
Madison,  five ;  Monroe,  iiiiM :  making,  with  the  ^100  removed  by  John  Q.  Adanis!^ 
H/cttUy-fimr  in  slL 
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Bdmirable  exposition  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  goT- 
emmentf  and  expressing  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  the  laws. 
This  only  increased  the  exasperation  in  South  Carolina :  the  governor 
of  the  state,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  issued  a  counter-procla- 
mation, urging  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state,  and  to  resist  the  general  goremment  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
tariff  laws.  General  orders  were  also  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  the  state. 

Greneral  Jackson  hereupon  addressed  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Everything  thus  betokened  a  civil  war.  But  an  appeal  to  South 
Carolina  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  (introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  "  compromise  act**),  joined  with  the  manifestation  of  firmness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  served  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  nullifying  ordinances. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1633,  Andrew  Jackson  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  office. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  being  about  to  expire,  the 
president,  who  had  before  expressed  to  congress  his  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  continuing  that  institution  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  States,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to 
remove  the  government  ^*  depositee**  from  the  bank.  This  Mr.  Duane 
declined  to  do.  He  was  immediately  removed  from  office  by  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  depos- 
itee were  removed,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  several  state  banks. 
This  measure  was  strongly  censured  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
senate,  June  9,  1834. 

The  country  was  now  disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  col- 
lision with  France.  By  a  treaty,  negotiated  in  1831 ,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the 
French  government  had  agreed  to  niake  indemnity  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  had 
failed  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  In  December,  1834,  the  president  rec- 
ommended reprisak  upon  French  commerce.  This  was  deemed  by 
congress  not  expedient  at  present.  Happily,  however,  the  danger  of 
hostile  collision  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  making  provision  to  fulfil  its  stipu- 
lations. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fourth  con- 
gress, which  began  December  7,  1835,  was  a  law  directing  the  depos- 
ite,  under  certain  regulations,  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in 
several  of  the  state  banks,  and  distributing  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  several  states. 

In  December,  1835,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  oo 
curred  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is 
computed  not  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
without  estimating  the  injury  and  loss  from  suspension  and  derangement 
of  business. 

Near  the  dose  of  this  year»  the  S&minoU  IndiaaSyrefiisiDg  to  xemofe 
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fiooi  Florida  to  the  lands  appropriated  for  them  weel  of  the  MisetasqiiB, 
the  couatry  became  involved  in  a  war  with  them ;  and  it  waa  not 
1S42  that  thef  were  finally  aubdued  and  aent  weet. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1836,  the  receivers  of  public  money  were  i 
atnioted,  by  a  circular  from  the  treasury  department,  to  receive  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  luids. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  the  "  expunging  resolution"  (so  called) 
introduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  passed  the  senate  by  a  small  majority.  By 
this  act,  the  resolution  of  the  senate  passed  June  9,  1834— censuring 
the  president  for  removing  Mr.  Duane,  and  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States — was 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  senate.  Against  this  proceeding,  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  coUeagnes,  read 
a  solemn  protest. 

On  the  4di  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Buken  became  presidem 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  contino* 
ation  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered 
upon  office,  when  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  mont 
severe  commercial  revulsions  ever  known. 

For  several  years  previous,  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculation  had  pre- 
vfiiled  throughout  the  countcy.  Vast  public  works  were  undertaken  by 
states  and  chartered  companies ;  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made ;  and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cilies  and  towns,  went  19 
a  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  .many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  multitude  of  state  banks  that  had  been  chartered, 
afler  the  e3q)iration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
consequent  excessive  expansion  of  the  paper  cuoency,  had  contributed 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  speculation.  At  length  a  crisis  came ;  and  die 
revulsion  was  pioportiQoably  severe.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  list  of  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  (including 
only  the  more  considerable,  and  omitting  hundfeds  of  less  importance) 
•ahows  a  totfl  amount  of  more  than  nxty  muiUims  of  doliacs.  All  credit, 
4dl  confidence,  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  all  the  banks  of  the  dty  of  New  Toik  suspend- 
ed specie  paymcmts,  and  the  auapensifln  became  general  throughout  the 
countay.  The  g^ieral  goveimaent  bdc4me  involved  in  the  universal 
eahariaesment  the  hadbs  in  .which  its  deposites  were  {^ced  having 
stopped  in  the  general  suspension.  The  government  still  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  all  postages  and  duties  being  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
.and  even  refused  ils  own.  checks  and  drafts  when  offiired  in  payment  of 
QusloBifaouse  bonds. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  convoked  an  extra  session  ef 
congress,  which  began  on  the  4th  of  September.  Agreeably  to  the  rec- 
4Miimettdatien  of  the  executive,  ss  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
•ihe  ffeneral  goveinnient,  congress  passed  a  law  postponing  to  the  1st  of 
.January,  1839,  the  payment  to  the  states  of  the  founh  incishnent  of  the 
.awpfais  leveane ;  and  authorising  the  issue  of  ten  milHffww  of  treasusy 
notes,  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  president  -ako 
<i»mwntnendod/the  '^Mpaottio&of  the  fikcsLopentaona  of  tlm  govsmnent 
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Aom  Ame  of  corporatioiM  or  indmdimlB."  A  bill  in  accordance  with 
this  leoommendatiott — commonly  called  the  Mub^inasuty  billf  placing 
the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  certain  receiyers-|;eneral,  subject  to 
Ike  order  and  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States-^pnssed  the 
senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house. 

At  the  neitt  regular  session  of  congress  (December,  1837 — ^July,  1838), 
«  reissue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  sub*tr€asury  system 
was  again  urffed  upon  the  attention  of  congress,  but  was  not  sdopted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  gen* 
erally  resumed  specie  payments  :  but  in  October  following,  the  banks  of 
Hiiladelphia  again  suspended,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
hanks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  states  south  and  west.  The 
banks  of  New  York  and  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie. 

The  twenty<«ixth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  December  2, 
1839.  Among  its  acts,  two  only  need  be  mentioned :  one  for  taking 
the  9imtk  e$nsus  of  the  United  States ;  the  other,  *'  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement,  of  the  public  reTenue*'— being 
the  sub^tTBosury  system  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  president. 

At  the  second  session  of  this  congress,  nothing  was  done  of  sufficient 
in^portance  to  find  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election ;  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was 
die  candidate  of  the  opposition.  After  a  contest  unprecedented  for  in- 
tensity of  political  excitement,  Mr.  Vsn  Buren  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Wii.luh  Hsnrt  Harrison  wss  inao- 
gunled  president  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  office,  and  organ- 
ized his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  sickness  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  one  month  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  expired.  **  In  death,  as  in  life,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  country  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

By  the  death  of  Gteneral  Harrison,  Jonif  Ttlbr,  of  Virginia,  the  vice- 
president,  became,  according  to  the  constitutian,  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  mese- 
ures  passed  by  congress.  This  law  was,  howeyer,  subsequently  re- 
pealed. The  tariff  wim  modified  with  a  yiew  to  further  protection  of 
American  industry.  To  the  induence  of  this  measure,  the  friends  of 
protection  mainly  attribute  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity as  great  as  ever  before.  It  has,  howerer,  created  great  dis 
notion  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  considered  an  ii 
tion  of  the  compromise  act. 

Among  the  most  memorable  events  of  this  administration  is  the  iregiy 
4f  Washington,  concluded  in  September,  1842,  between  Great  Britain 
■and  the  United  Stotes,  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webslsr,  by 
which  the  differences  about  the  boundary  line  between  Miaine  and 
Lower  Canada,  long  a  matter  of  dispute  and  ill-Uood,  were  amicably 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  less  agreeable  subject  tf 
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record ;  though  h^pily  the  appreheniBions  they  excited  hare  beea  dw- 
pelled.  In  1841,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  framed 
a  new  constitution,  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  ^ which  under  the  exist* 
ing  government  was  extremely  limited)  to  ^  free  white  inhabitants ; 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  government  under  this  constitution. 
They  elected  a  legislative  body,  and  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor 
of  the  state.  All  these  proceedings  were  considered  as  unlawful  and 
revolutionary  by  those  opposed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  taken 

glace  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  without  being  in  any  way  initiated 
y  the  lawful  and  actual  government.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  legal  government  applied  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  detached  several  companies  of  troops  to  Newport  to  await  events. 
Dorr  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  armed  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal at  Providence.  Shortly  ailer,  he  took  a  position  at  Chepaehetj 
where  his  force  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  New  York  and  other 
states.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  state  militia,  under  General 
McNeil,  Dorr  and  his  party  broke  ground  and  fled,  June  25, 1842.  His 
government  fell  to  pieces.  After  two  years.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  state- 

grison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  government  of  the  state 
ave  signified  their  readiness  to  revoke,  whenever  Dorr  shall  acknowl* 
edge  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — which  now  rests  upon 
a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances,  making  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  proposed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  ex- 
cept that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  is  required  instead  of  one. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Tyler  communicated  to  the 
senate  a  treaty  formed  with  the  republic  of  Texas^  by  which  that  state 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by 
the  senate. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844,  the  election  of  president 
was  the  absorbing  subject  of  public  interest.  The  candidates  of  the 
rival  parties  were  Henry  Clat,  of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinohuysen,  of  New  Jersey,*  for  vice-president,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  leading  events,  political  and 
civil,  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  feeble  and  scat- 
tered colonial  establishments  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation.  The  great  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  weU- 
ordered  republic,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  doubtless  yet  remains  to  be 
solved.  It  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
whether  it  shall  be  solved  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions  desire. 
Theoretically  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  human  government,  it  re- 
quires, beyond  any  other,  the  presence  of  these  conditions  to  preserve 
it  from  being  practically  the  worst.    May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations 

*  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  has  for  Are  years  past  resided  in  New  Tork»  as  chancellor 
«f  the  onivertity  of  that  city. 
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ditpdse  the  heirt»  ftni  tntiim  of  the  peofih  to  such  a  religious  obserr- 
mnce  of  his  holy  command ments,  that  the  history  of  the  nation  in  all 
coming  ages  may  be  as  glorious  as  its  rise  and  progress  have  been 
wonderiul !  "  Blessed  are  th^  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God : 
jrea,  happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  ease !" 
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Ooii«im1  movement  of 
the  Sarmatian  tribes 
toward  Southern  and 
Western  Ea  ope ;  for 
■iz  centttriet  their 
hUtory  obecure. 
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Movements  of  (he  8ax> 
ons  to  England ; 
the  Franks  to  Oaul ; 
the  Goths  to  Italy ; 

the  Lombards  to  Paii- 
nonia.and  in  the  next 
centui7  to  Italy ; 

theAlemanni  to  the  Ro- 
man provinces  on  the 
Rhiae,  Ac. 
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490  Pharamond. 

449  MerovBUS. 

481  Clovis,  who,  by  the 
defeat  of  Svaprius, 
established  the  pow- 
er  of  the  Franks  in 
OaoL 


470  End  of  Westerh 
empire. 

—  Odoacer  becomes 
kinf  6f  Italy. 

49S  Establishment  of 
the  Gothic  kinfdon 
of  Italy,  by  Theodo- 
ite. 


'  ^.  ■  ■» 


Fbakoi. 


511  Thierry  I. 

Clotalre  I. 
M4  Theodobert. 
861  Caribert. 

Gontram,  Sigibert. 

Chltperic. 
M9  Cliildebert. 
AM  Theodobert  U. 

Thierry  II. 


ITAX.T. 


Athelerie. 
534  Theodobalos. 
5M  Vitires. 

540  Heldibados. 

541  Blaric. 

561  Thela,  coiMfnered  by 


508  Alboinot. 
573  Clephes. 
5H6  Antharis. 
590  AfUttlphQS. 

960  Lonffinos,  Exarch  of  Ra- 
venna ;  his  succeaaora 
tributary  to  the  Lombards. 


SrAzn. 


Fis^feOs. 

507  OeaaMc. 

9M  Amalaiic. 

531  Thendit. 

546  TheodogesIL 

549  Agila. 

554  Athanacild. 

573  Leovigild. 

566  Recared  I.;  he  Tenoimces 
Arianism.and  eetahlishes 
orthodox  ChiistiaBity. 


SEYENTH 


Feahci. 


Italy. 


Sfaik. 


BvwLum. 


614  Clotalre  II. 

696  Dagobert  I. 

638  Sigebert  II. 

—  Clovis  II. 

660  Clotaira  TIL 

660  Childeric  IL 

673  Uagobert  It.  (Pepin 

Hehstal) 
673  Thierry  HI. 
600  Clovis  III. 
605  Childebert  IL 

The  kingdom  frequent- 
ly divided. 


616  Adaloaldus. 
696  Ariovaldus. 
638  Rotharis. 
654  Rodoaldus. 
6S9  Aribertus. 
669  Gundebertus. 
673  Garibald. 
673  Pertharit. 
6W1  Cunibertus. 

The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna nominally  held 
bv  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, but  tribute  paid 
by  its  governors  to 
the  Lombards. 


VitigotJu. 
603  Witeric. 
610  Gondomar. 
619  Sisebad. 
691  Recared  II. 
—  Suintilla  I. 
631  Sisenaud  I. 
636  Sisenaud  IL 
640  Tulca. 
f49  Chindaswind. 
649  Recheswind. 

679  Wamba. 

680  Ervig. 
687  Egiga. 

Toward  the  close  of 
the  century  theMoors 
begin  to  threaten  the 
South  of  Spain, 


Hepttrdkif, 

617  Rodoald. 
East  AngUn. 

694  Edwin. 

Northumberland. 

643  Oswrn  unites  sev- 
eral Ungdoms. 

696  Ceadwalla,  Sussex 
and  Wessex. 

666  Ina,  Wessex. 

The  native  ■  Britons 
seek  shelter  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales  Ihnn 
the  Saxon  invadass. 


»firr 


»    >   •* 


FROM  A,  D.  400,  TO  a.  d.  1840. 


CBNTURY. 


SrAiir. 


Omthr  the  Vam0wh, 

iU  Rechildm. 
449  Rechfftiios. 
490  MftldiM. 
^tlO  Puma  riot. 
403  Regiimnfid. 

UmUr  Ou  Ymg9ik$, 
4A1  I'heiivmond. 
i&S  Tb«<N>oric  II. 
400  Euario. 
[484  Almric. 
The  Vandals  coliqii«r> 

•d  by  Ui6  VitifotlM. 


BaiTAiv. 


490  R^HnqoMMd      I 
the  Romaiit. 

445  yortigvm. 
494  Vortimer. 
405  Ambrotiiw. 


454  Hmgitt  in  Kmt. 
401  BUalnSuaMz. 


BAnvaa  Bmpibi. 


406  Theododiu  HI.  and 

Palcheria. 
450  Mvcian. 
457  Leo  I.  (Thracimn). 
474  l.eo  IL 
—  Zew>. 
401  AnaaUaiut  I. 

Rise  of  the  ftectioni  of 
theClrcttf. 


FrnmrnMu  of  Gitiuk 

SATIOH. 


Bella  used  in  ClrarolMd 

Commeneeniont  of  HMm 

middle  or  dark  a^o^i 

Bstabllahment  «t  «k» 
SaUc  Law.         . 

f ntrodnctloB  of  CkM^ 
anity  Into  Frtnf. 


CENTURY. 


Bkolahs. 

•OOTLAND. 

Eastbsh  Bmpim. 

PaO«BBSS   OV    ClTILl- 
SATIOm 

010  Cordic. 

KiAffdom  of  Wta> 
•ox. 

597  Brchenwin. 

Ki  ngdomHii  JBteex. 

501  Goran. 
955  Ettgeno  IIL 
550  Coagal  II. 
900  KinathaL 
570  Aidan. 

6ia  Jiwtin  h 
5t7  Justinian  T. 

(BaliMUfios.  IteiMS). 
505  JiMtin  II. 
oro  Hboitat  Q. 
5eiliaailca. 

Silk  wonas  bfoufko  ^ 
Bnrofo. 

Code    of    CiTU    Lmr 
formed. 

547  Ida. 

Kingdom  of  Nortlh 
umberland. 

Water-railli  traoU*  fl 
Rome. 

575  UlTa, 

Kingdom  of  Bast 

The  Ang lo-Sazona  00^ 
▼ortod  to  ChikUai^ 

509Cridda, 

Kingdom  of  Merefa. 

^ 

Tbo  Saxon«  wei^  join- 
ed  by  the  Angles  and 
iiitoa  from  Qermany. 

« 

CENTURY. 


SCOtLARS. 


004  Kenneth  f. 
009  Bngene  IV. 
OKI  Perchard  I. 
050  Donald  IV. 
A90  Perchard  IL 

005  Maldrum. 
Ofti  Eugene  V. 
099  Eugene  VL 


Eastsbn  Bmpibb. 


005  Phocas. 
010  Heracliuel. 
041  ronstantine  in. 

—  HeracHus  HeracU- 
anus. 

—  Con»tana  11. 

008  Constantino  IT. 
085  Justinian  II. 

009  Leotttlus. 

006  Tiberius  IIL 


SABACUia. 


Paoobmb  09  Cbviwk 

SATIOH. 


Reiira,  or  Flight  of 
Mohammed    from 


034 

044 
0%0 
000 
061 


070 


Abu  Bekr. 

Omar. 

Othmaa. 

All. 

Hassan. 

Moawfyah*  ftmider 

of   the    Oanslade 

Merjvan  L 
Abdalm«t«r. 


Latin  disused  at  a  lin- 
ing language. 

Pens  made  from  quflliw 

Glass  manulactojiad  In 
Bngland. 

Tlie  Alezandiianl^i^ti^ 
xy  destroyed. 

The    Greek    flva    l| 
▼entod« 


3sf' 


Anpattiill 
MiaXU. 

MU  L»  VIII. 

«MBwwlJciV. 

MI  John  XKI. 


:fLjj*-,.^^*. 


'.  %'.  'MZ'^l^i  -Ss-  -Ss-  •»■■ 


QBNTUKT, 


CONTBlfPOAAET  DYKA8TIB0. 


7fl 


Tlie  Heptarthy  •tUl 
cootiniUM,  but  the 
■tateii  fraqaentljr 
Tvy  both  In  number 
nnd  extent- 

717  BtlMlbald  in  Mer- 
cU. 

707  OflTa  unitea  East 
Ang lia  to  Mercia ; 
but  toward  the  cloie 
of  the  century  Wee- 
aex  becomea  the  pre- 
dominant atate. 


SeaVLAKB. 


709  Amhea 

Keleth. 
704  Eugene 

VII. 

7S1  Mordach 
7S0  Elftnlua. 
761   Eugene 

VIII. 
704    Fergna 

III. 
707  Salra- 

thufl. 
787  Aohaiua. 


BaaniK  KMpibb. 


70»JaatSnSaa  IT.  n- 
aiored.  [nea. 

71 1  Philippicvs  Barda* 

7IS  Anaataaiua  II. 

7I6Theodoeiu8  III. 

718  Leo  III.  IsaurlcuB. 

741  Constantino  V. 
Copronymna. 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Constantine  Vl. 
Por{^yrogennetus. 
(Irene.  Nicephorusi). 

During  the  greater 
part  of  this  century 
the  empire  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  Icono- 
clast conlrorersy. 


SiBAcnta. 


70S  Walld  I. 

714  Suleiman. 

717  Omar  IL 

710  Yezld  II. 

7tS  Ifasbem. 

742  Walid  IL        rHI. 

74S  Merwan ;  Yezid 

750  Abu  TAbbas,  foun- 
der of  the  Abaaside 
dynasty. 

7ftl  AlmanBor. 

775  Mohodl. 

7r«5  Al  Hadi. 

786  Harun-al-Raahid. 

The  seat  of  the  Kha- 
liphate  fixed  at  Bag- 
dad, A.  n.  70S. 


Proffeaa  4 
CivUixatioB 


Paper  madfl 
fh>m  coi 
ton. 

Carpeta  la- 
troduoed. 

Schoola    of 
learning 
founded  by 
the      8ai»- 

cena. 

Greek  woifca 
of  science 
translated  < 
into  Arable. 


CENTURY. 


SoUTBXBir 
iTALT. 


The  islands 
of  Sicily, 
Corsica  and 
Sardinia, 
and  a  con- 
siderable 
fart  of  the 
ingdom  of 
If  aples,  oc- 
cupied    by 
the     Sara- 
cens. 


Spaik. 


Gradual  de- 
cay of  the 
Saracenic 
power. 

Foundation 
of  the 

Christian 
kingdoms 
of  Navarre 
and    Leon. 


Emslahi). 


898  End    of 
the  Heptar- 
chy. Egbert 
the   Great, 
king        of 
England. 
838      Ethei- 
woif.  (bald. 
857      Ethel- 
8H6  Bthelred 
87S      Alfred 
the  Great. 
England  fre- 
quently ra- 
vaged     by 
Danish  and 
Norwegian 
pirates. 


Scotland. 


810    Congal 

8Q4  Dongal. 
831  Alpin. 
833  Kenneth 

n. 

831  Alpin. 
851    Donald 

V. 
858Constan- 

tine  (!. 

874  Ethus. 

875  Gregor>' 
the  Great. 

899  Donald 
VL 

The  Ficta 
subdued  and 
expelled  by 
Kenneth  IL 


EASTsan 

BMPIBB. 


811  Mi- 
chael I. 

61  iLeoV. 

830  Mi- 
chael 11. 

82ttTheo- 
philus. 

841  Ua^ 
run. 

813  Mi- 
chael HI 

867  Basfc- 
lius  I. 

886  Leo 
VL 


Sabacbhs. 


800  Al  Amin. 
J8I4  Al  Mamun. 

633  Motassam. 
,846Motawakke1 
I86I  Montaaer. 

862  Mostain. 

Fall  and  division 
of  the  Khaliph- 
ate. 

Fat! mate  dypas- 
ty  founded  768, 
by  Motaz. 

The  seat  of  the 

Fatimites 
tTBnsfenred    in 
the  next  centu- 
ry to  Egypt. 


Progresa  of 
Civuization. 


of 


Streets 

Cordova 

paved. 
Saxon   code 

of        laws 

formed. 
Clocks 

brought    to 

Western 

Europe. 
Oxfora    uni-' 

verslty 

founded. 
Agriculture 

and    horti- 

cultBre  en- 
J  couraged  in 

Germauy. 


CENTURY. 


Ehqlard. 


001  Bdwaid      1. 

the  Elder. 
095  Athelstan. 
Oil  Edmund  I. 
046  Edred. 
055  Edwy. 
OSO  Edgar. 
075  Edward     11. 

the  Martyr. 
078  Bthelred  II. 

Hie  Danes  ac- 
quire posses- 
ion of  a  great 
lortionof  Eng- 


ScOTLAIfD. 


003  Constantino 
III. 

043  Malcolm  L 
958  Indulph. 
968  DuffHis. 
973  Cullen. 
v?7  Kenneth  TIL 

004  Constantino 
IV. 

995  Grimua. 


EASTtaB  Bmpibb. 


000  Alexander. 
Oil  Constantino 

VII.       Porphyro- 

gennetua* 
010  Romanus  I. 
—  Conatantine 

VIII. 

050  Romanus  II. 
063  Nrcephorus  11. 
060  John  Zimisces 
076Ba8ilius       U. 

and  Constantino 

IX. 

The  pr6«|)erity  of 
the  empire  par- 
tially restored  in 
consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the 
Saracenic  power. 


Sabacbmi. 


The   Khaliphs   in 
subjection        to 
their        Turkish 
mercenaries, 
whose  chief 

935  Takes  the  title 
of  Emtr)J  Omrah 

097  The.Ghazne- 
vid  .  djmasty 
founded. 

The  Fatimite  Kha^ 
liphs  possess  a 
powerful  empire 
in  Egypt. 


Progresa  of 
Civilization. 


University  of 
Cambridge  foun* 
ded. 

Figures  of  arith- 
metic inirofiuced 
from  the  Araba. 

Mining  In  the 
Hartzmoiintalna 

Wine  presaes  first 
introduced  Into 
Italy. 


790 


4'ABLMr  ^9 


'I 


£ll7^£M4t^ 


NbaWAT. 


DlRMAWb 


Sweyn,  king  of  both 

countries. 
14  I'anute  the  Great, 

king  of  England. 


n  oi»Tui  11. 

SB  Sueno. 
IB     Magniu 

OlerM. 
e  Harold  111 

Haardrade. 
49  Oiavus  II. 
71)  Magnus  1. 
89  llaoea. 

A.   ICafnua 


9A  Hardlcar 

nuta. 
43  Magnus. 
47      Swefn 

Elpisden 
74      Harold 

VII. 
76     Canute 

the  Saint. 
6d  Olaus  II. 
SSBfkUL 


Swsosw* 


I  Olaus. 
10  Amund  I. 
8ft   Edmund 

n. 

40   Bacqofn 

III. 

61    SturfcOI. 
75  Ingo   the 

Oood. 


1tt»  nations  of  the  North  abandon  their 
Statical  habits,  snd  make  great  ad- 
in  clTlUiaUoa. 


Iiusaia.|  PoiAi|9. 


19  Bra* 
topole  I. 
16  Jaro* 
laus. 
M  Isilap 
us  1. 
78  Vse- 
voiod  I. 
93  Sva. 
U 


HonaAAY      OiaMAVTi 


Russia 
scarcely 
yet 

emerg- 
ed from 
barbap 
ism. 


r 

9ft  Mieskot 

H.  t 

a?  Cuimir 
1.  Anar- 
chy. 

41i;asLmir 
recalled 

ft6  Boles- 
laus  II. 
the  Bold. 

77         Bo- 
leslaus 
takes  tlw 
title      of 
king. 

HI  Wiadjs- 
lauaL 


38  Peter. 

41  Expel- 
led, and 
succeed- 
ed by 
Otto. 

44     Peter 
restored 

47  Aochar 
I. 

61  Bala  1. 

63     Solo- 
mon. 

74  Ciezal. 

77    Ladls- 
laus  I. 

Oft     Odo- 
mao. 


3  Henry  U 
34  Conrad II. 

of  Fraiico- 

nla,      who 
33     Inherits 

Bttifuody. 
30  Henry  HI 
ft6  Henry  IV 

Wars  with 
the  Saxons: 
and  with 
the  Popes 
on  the 
question  of 
ecclesiasti- 
cal invasti- 
tures 


FuaoE. 


81  Hett^ 

tyi- 

fiOPhiUp 
I.     tte 
Amo- 
rousL 


the  Crusades,  first 
preached  by  Facer 
the  Hermit,  i 
then  eanctiooad  by 
the  popes. 


TWELFTH 


HomTSBBV 
ff4.TtO«S. 


RVSBIA. 


POLAVV. 


HUNOABT  * 
BOKIHIA. 


GIBMAHT 


Fbakcb 


Forii. 


IWgurd. 
il  Magnus  HI. 


7  Nicholas. 
1ft  Eric  IV. 
StBrieV. 
47  Canute  V. 
5S  Sueno  IV. 
6t  Waldomar  I. 
n  Canute  VI. 


UWlademir 

n. 

3ft  Motislaus 

33  Jaropolik. 

38  Vaevolod 
II. 

46  Isialausll 

A6  Jouije  or 
George  I. 
the  found- 
er of  Mos- 
cow. 

67  Andrew!, 
reigning  at 
Wladimir. 

79MichaeII. 


9iMdea. 

TCTngolV. 
to  Ragw&ld. 
40  Suercher  II. 
M  Eric  X.  the 

Holy. 
01  Cbaries  YH. 
68  Canute. 
JtBuercherlU. 


u 


3Bo]eslans 
(11. 

CiTil  dissen- 
sions and 
constant 
wars  with 
the  Letti  in 
Lithuania 
and  Prus- 
sia. 

88  Whidis- 
laua  II. 

40  Boleslaufl 
IV. 

73  BCiasko 
III. 

77  Expelled 
by  Casimir 
II.,  the  Just 

Oft  Lescho  V. 


Himgmrjf.  . 

14    Stephen 

II. 

31  Bela     U. 
41  Giezall. 
61    Stephen 

HI. 
74  Bela    III. 
06  Emeric. 


Bohemia. 

40  Wladlslar 
US  HI  duke. 

7ft  Fredex^ 
ick,  duke. 

00  Conrad  U. 
duke. 

07  Premisla- 
us  Ottoa 
ere  I.  king. 


8  Henry 
V. 

36  Lo- 
thaire  II. 
the  Sax- 
on. 

37  Conrad 
HI. 

ft3  Frede- 
ric I.  Bar- 
barossa 

00   Henry 
VI.     As 
per. 

08  Philip 
(Otho). 


6  Louis 
VI.  the 
Fat. 

37  Louis 
VH.  the 
Young. 
80  Philip 
H.  Au- 
gustus. 

The 
great 
feudato- 
ries    of 
the 
crown 
gradual- 
ly     re- 
duced to 
obedi- 
ence, 
and  the 
royal 
authori- 
ty estab- 
lished. 


18  OalasinsJL 
10  Callxtus  n. 
34  Honorius  IL 
30  Innocent  II. 
43  CelesUne  IL 
4t  Lucius  II 
4ft  Bngenhu  III 
ft3      Anwstisina 
IV. 

54  Adrian  TV. 
ftO  Alexander  IL 
81  Lucius  IIL 
8ft  Urtwn  IIL 
87  Gregory  VIIL 
—  Clement  Hi 
01  Celestine  IH. 
08  Innocent  HI. 


:^jgr^i^^^^y^y.^.  .5.  .5.  .5.  .5.  .g.  .g.  .g. 

■^^■^'^i-s^-s-  -s-  -s-  -s-  -a.  -a-  -s-  -*- 


71»     nMra- 
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J..         -«■ 
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MaUMOV 


IfpftTRtBK 

Natioiiil 


THaconiL 
69  Macmos  IV. 

80  Eric  II. 
M  Hacon  HI. 


tWaldan&rll. 
49  Bfic  VI. 
fl]  Abel. 
91  Christopher. 
M  Brlc  VlF. 
M  Krie  VIII. 


Sweden. 
10  Eric  XI. 
M  John. 
SI  Erie  XI. 
50  Waldemar 
76  Maffom  If. 
81  Birger  II. 


ItUMIA. 


IS  Jovije  II. 
ConitantiiM 
t8  Jarolaos  II. 
90  Alezanderl. 
63  .rarolaas  ill 
71  Vaaili  I. 
75  I>einetriui  I 
04  Andrew  at 

MOROOW. 

S8  C^Miqiiered 
by  the  MoB- 
goliaa  horde 


POLAllft. 


t  Wladtolaot 
III. 

6  Lesko  V.  re- 
stored. 

97  Boleslaus  V 

79  Lesko  VI. 

i9  Anarchy. 

95  Prsemlala- 
us. 

06  Wladialaus 
IV. 

The  conqaest 
of  Prussia  by 
the  Teutonic 
knights  be- 
gun i'230,com- 
pleted  1823. 


BOII«ABTAa» 

BOHBMIA. 


OiaiiAVT. 


4Ladis1aiun 
—  An^w  II. 
35  Bela  IV. 
40  Mogul     in- 

▼asion. 

70  Stephen  IV. 
79LadialausIII 
90  Andrew  III. 


Bohemia. 
30  Wencesla- 

usIII. 
53  Premislaus 

Ottoacar  IL 
78  Anarchy. 
84  Wenceala- 

us  IV. 


flOthoIV. 
19  IVederic  IT. 
59  Connd  IV. 
54  Wiiliaa*, 

count  of   Hol- 
land. 
66  Richard,  eari 

of  Cornwall. 
— Alphonao     of 

Spain. 
73  Rodolph      of 

Hapiburg. 
01  Adolpbtts   of 

Nassau. 
96  Albeit    1.   of 

Austria. 


93Loids 

Vlll.,     tiM 

Lion. 
96  Louis  IX. 

the  Saint. 
70  PhUip  III. 

the  Hardy. 
85  Philip  IV. 

the  Fair. 


The  Cneedee. 

68  Caotura  of  Antioch. 

01  and  of  Acre,  by  the  Egypt- 
ian sultan.  End  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 


FOURTEENTH 


NONTHBRH 

Nations. 


iVorwey. 
15  Magnus  V. 
96  Hacon  III. 
98  Magnus  VI. 
58  Hacon  IV. 
75  Olaua  IV. 


Denmark. 
9t€hristophern 
39WaldeTnarIIf 
75  Margaret. 


96  Magnus  HI. 

69.  Albert       of 
Mecklenburg. 

07  Norway,Den- 
mark,  and 
Sweden,  joined 
by  the  loion  of 
Calmar. 


H 


Russia.     Poland. 


The 
country 
subject 
to     the 
.Mongo- 
lian 
horde. 


0  Wences 
laus. 

35  Casimir 
the  Great. 

70  Louis, 
king        of 
Hungary. 

65  Hedwidge 
and  Uladia- 
laus  Ja]s el- 
Ion. 


Prussia. 
Subject  to 
the  grand 
master  of 
tho  Teuto- 
nic knights 


HUNOAaT  AND 
fioRBMIA. 


1   Wencesla- 
us.      • 
5  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia. 

13       Charles, 
Robert. 

49  Louis  1. 

82    Mary    and 

86  Sigismuod 


Bokemia. 

5  Wenceslsr 
us  V. 

6  Henry. 
lOJuhn  of  Lux- 
emburg. 

46  Charles  IV. 

—  Joined      to 

the  empire. 


GKBHA.IVT. 


8  Henry  VU. 
of  Luxem- 
burg. 

13  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  A 

—  Frederic 
111., of  Aus- 
tria.     [IV. 

47     Charles 

78  Wences- 
laus. 

15  The  inde- 
pendence 
of  Switzer- 
land     pro- 
claimed, A 

86  establish- 
ed by  the 
battle  of 
Sempach. 


pRAircB. 


14  I^uisX 

15  John  I 

16  Phi  lip  V 
93  Charles 

the  FVir. 

98  PliiUp 
VI. 

50  John  II 

56  He  is 
taken  by 
the  Eng- 
lish, 

64  Charles 
V.  the 
Wise 

HO  Charles 
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Popia. 


3  Benedict  XI 
5  Clement  V. 
16  John  XXIL 
34  Benedict 

XII. 
49  ClementV!. 
59  Innocent  VI 
69  Urban  V. 
71  Greifory  XI 
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w*ST. 

Popes  at  Rome. 
T8  Uiban  VI. 
80  Boniface  IX 
Popes  at  Awig- 


78  Clement 
VII.      [XIII.l 
04  Benedict 


FIFTEENTH 


DXHMARK. 


19  Eric  IX. 

41     Christo- 
pher III. 

48  Christian 
I. 

81  John  II. 

The  Swedes 
engaged  in 
almost  in- 
cessant 
wars  to  re- 
cover their 
independ- 
ence from 
the  Danes. 


Russia  and 

POLAMO. 


Russia. 

95  Vasal!  the 
Hlind. 

69  Ivan   Va- 
silievitcti  I 

74  Tartar 
Yoke  brok- 
en. 


Obbmant. 


PoJand. 

34  Wladia- 
laus V. 

47  Caslmir 
IV 

93  John  I. 


0  Rupert. 

10  Jodoohus. 

1 1  Sigismond,  king 
also  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

3:  Albert  II. 
39  Fredcilc  IIT. 
03  Maximilian  I. 

During  the  greater 
part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  ac- 
quire great  politi- 
cal influence.  At 
the    close,  their 

Kssessions  pass 
marriage  into 
t^e  royal  family 
of  Austria. 


FlAlfCB. 


98  Henry  VI.. 

of  England. 
—  Charies  VII 

of  Valois. 
61  Louis  XT. 
83Chariu8Vin 
Oj  Louis  XII. 

Rapid  increase 
of  the  roy^ 
power  in 
Prance  dur- 
ing this  cen 
tury.  Wars 
in  Italy  at 
the  close. 


POFBS. 


4  Innocent  VII. 

6  Gregory  XII. 

0  Alexander  V. 
10  John  XXIII. 
17  Martin  V. 
31  Eugenius  IV. 
3«  Felix  V. 
47  Nicholas  V. 
55  Calixtus  IIL 
58  Pius  II. 
64  Paul  II. 
79  Sixtus  IV. 
84  Innocent  VHI 
09  Alexander  VI. 


South  BKii 

ITALT. 


Sicily  and  Na< 
pies  lose  their 
political    im- 
portance- 
Doth  merge  In 
the   kin^om 
of  Spain:  the 
former  at  the 
beginning, 
tlie  latter  at 
the  close  of 
the  century. 
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Fbaiov 


POPI 


II  cairistlu  tl. 

84  Christian  Ilf. 
9*  Fre<lerlc  1(. 
8$  ChllMlMI  iV. 


9  VulH  Ivaaovitch. 
tSIv«nVMiUovitchJI 
IM  FeO<lor. 
96  Btthi  GudouMf. 


MtMtltohM'thoin- 
dep«iMl«iic«      of 

00  Krlc  XVI. 
68  Johti  rii. 
msifi8inund,kinff 
of  Poind. 
MChulMlZ. 


I  Alexander. 

6  Sigismvnd  I. 
48  SigismQnd  il.  Au- 

guatuB. 

TSHenryofTtfoia. 
7ft  Stephen. 
87  Sisumund       III. 

who   alto    beoane 

kiAC  of  Sweden. 


lOrhaiies  V.  kiVtg 
of  Spttin,  Ac. 
$8  Ferdinand  I. 
84  Maximilian  II. 
70  Rodolph  II. 

Praseia  rites  gradn- 
ally  into  import- 
ance. 

Ht^and  rejeett  the 
yoke  of  Spain*  and 

M  Maurice,prince  of 
Oram^e,  it  choeen 
Sladtbolder  of  the 
united  ProTincer. 


15  Francie  I. 
4?  Henry"  H. 
M  Francis  IT 
00  Charles  IX. 
74  Henry  III. 

Wmrg    cf    thi 


89  Henry    IV. 
of  Bouibon. 


S  Pius  tlL 

—  Julius  It. 
13  Leo  X. 

99  Adrian  VL 
23  riement  VII. 
34  Paul  lit. 
90  lulius  nL 
99  IVareellua  tO. 

—  Paal  IV. 
90  Piua  IV. 

00  Pius  V. 

rs  Gregory  XIIT. 

89  Sixtiis  V. 

90  Urban  Vn. 

—  Gregory  XIV. 

01  Innocent  DC. 
9ft  Clement  Vm. 
40  Orddr  of  Jesu- 
its eatablithed. 


SEYENTCEnTH 

Dbumars  amp 
SwBDBir. 

RuieiA  Ann  Poumn. 

GBBK-Airr,  dte. 

FBAnet. 

48  Frederic  III. 
70  Christian  V. 
00  Frederic  XV. 

JKuMte. 

5  Demetrius. 

0  VaeslU  Shuitld. 
U  Michael  Romanef. 
49  Alexis. 
70  Feodor. 
88  Ivan  and  Peter. 
00  Peter  atone. 

JEtyirt. 
19  Matthias. 
19  Ferdinand  tf . 
87  Ferdinand  111. 
08  Leopold  I. 

The  Thirty  Teeia>  War. 

1W  daifchy  of  Prassin 
incrsaaee  in  power* 

Holland  takes  a  promip 
nent  place  among  the 
European  States. 

10  Louis  XIIL 
48  Louis  XIV. 

The     monaichy     of 

summit  of  its  great- 
ness,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  ez- 
eltes  the  iealonsy  of 
the   principal   Suo- 
peaastatM. 

Sweden. 
irOnstavus  Adobhus 
the  Great. 
If  Christina. 
M  Charles  X. 
00  Charles  XI. 
07^Chariefl  XII. 

Great  Northern  War. 

PWImA 
81  Wladislaua  VI. 
48JehnCaslmlr. 
00  Michael  Ceryleit. 
74  John  Sobleski. 
07  Frederie  Angoatos 
I.  of  Saxony. 

EIGHTEENTH  AND 


PnUAMK. 


Russia  abb 

PoLARS. 


Okbhajit,  Ac. 


Fbaucb. 


Popbs. 


SO  Christian 

VI. 
40    Frederic 

V. 
08  Christian 

VIL 
84  Regency. 


18  Xnrica  Leo- 
nora. 

90  Frederic  I. 
of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel. 

91  Adolphus 
Frederic  of 
Holatein. 

71     Oustavus 

III. 
OS     OoBtavus 

Adolphus  IL 


8    Frederic 

VI. 
14     Norway 

united     to 

Sweden. 
3tt  Chrihtian 

VllL 


9  Charles 

XIII. 
lU  Bemadotte 

chosen 

Crown  prince 
19     Becomes 

king,  ae 

Charles  John. 


91     Peter     the 
Great  takes  the 
title  of  Bmpe 
ror. 

95  Catherine  I. 

97  Peter  II. 

SO  Annelranofna 

—  Ivan,  a  minor. 

41  Elizabeth. 

81  Peter  II. 

09  CatMrine  U. 

90  Paul  f. 


Poland. 
Having  been 
long  distracted 
by  ciyil  com- 
motions, is  in 
1779  dismem- 
befBd  by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and 
Austria. 


Rawete. 
I  Alexander. 

99  Nicholas. 

81  Attempted 
P<^8b  revolu- 
tion. 


9  Joseph  t. 
II  Charles  VI. 
49  Charles    VII. 

of  Bavaria. 
49  Francis  I.  of 

Lorraine,     and 

Maria  l^eresa. 
09  Joseph  II. 
00  Leopold  IL 
09  Ftands  II. 


14  LouisXV. 
74        Louis 

XVt. 
09  Republic 

Sanguinary 

tumults 

and      civil 

wars. 
OON^Mleon, 

First   Con- 

MiL 


Pnuna. 

1  Becomes      a 

kingdom. 
40  Frederick   II. 

the  Great. 
80  Fred.Wm.  11. 
90Fred.Wm.IlI. 


Ausirim. 
4  Francis 
99  Ferdinand 
Emperor 
Austria. 
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of 


40 


wmav« 


4  Napoleon 
Emperor. 

t4  Louis 
XVTII. 

19  Napoleon 
restored 

—  iMioia 
XVin.  re- 
stored. 

99  dnriesX 

90  L.  PhiUp. 


0  Clement  XL 
91  Innocent  XIII 
94  Benedict  XIII 
30  Clement  XIL 
40  Benedict  XIV 

98  Clement  XIII 
09  Clement  XIV 
79Piu»VI. 
98  Roman  repab- 
lic. 


0  Pius  VIL 

8  Pope  deposed 

14 ie»torel. 

93  l.eo  Xll. 
31  Oragvrr  XVI. 


HoOead. 
1814  WilUam  I. 
1810  WUItanIL 
on  the 
of  his  father. 


CENTURY. 
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<^c,  alone. 
^  Philip  I.  of  Auntria. 
IdCharlM  I.,  or  v.,  aa 

emperor  of  GernuuiT. 
,10  Philip  II. 
W  Philip  III. 


PortugaL 
91  John  III. 
57  SeiasUan. 
78  Hehry  the  Cardinal. 
80  Poltaffat  ie  united  to 
Spai*. 


800TLAH9. 


JBagUmd. 

fBenrrVlII. 
47  Bdvrard  VL 
9l  lane  Orej. 
-^■aiy. 
SSEUxabeth. 


Scotlmmd. 

ia  Jamet  V. 

48  Mary. 

07  James  YI.  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  unitet 
the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland, 
which  are  heocefbtth 
called  Great  ftitalii. 


TiffeU  AVD  PisaiAiis. 


»  8eUm  I. 
M  Soleiman  II. 
00  Seiim  U. 
74  Amurath  III. 
M  Mohammed  m. 


1  The  SuAvean  dy- 
nasty founded  by  u* 
maei. 

85  Shah  Taurasp. 

77  Mohammed. 

64  Abbas  the  Gieat. 


Progress  of  CiTltt- 
sation. 


Hie  Reformation. 

The  Copemicaa  STn* 
,  tfhn. 

ReiTormatioB  of  tbe 
calendar. 

Stockinf-frame. 

Neiwspapers, 

Telescopes. 

Toleration  logallf  es- 
tablished in  France  by 
the  Edict  of  Naatea. 


CBJrruBY. 


Srl«eoXt 

—  Paul  V. 

81' Gregory  XV. 
8SITrt>anVIII. 
44  Innocent  X. 
55  Alexander 
VII. 

87  Clement  IX. 
70  Clement  X. 
70  Innocent  XI. 
89  Alexander 

vni. 

81  Innocent  XIL 
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PSff^gtsL 
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Spain- under 
40Jolm   IV.  of 

Bngania. 
SOAlplionso  IV. 
68  Peter  IL 


GaiAT  BlITAl*. 


SJamd*  VI.,  of 
,  Scotland,  and  1. 

of  Emrland. 
85  Charles  I. 
48  CirU  war. 
48  Commonwealth 
8t  .Cromwell,  Lord 

Protector. 
58  Rlchaid,  ditto. 
80  Charles  II. 

85  James  U. 

86  Rerolution. 

\m  wimam     ni. 

aAdUarj. 


^BMs  Ann 
PnasiAHs. 


TVJUy. 
4  Ahmed  I. 
17  Mustapha  I. 
Is  Amurath  IV. 
40  Ibrahim. 
55  Mohammad  IV. 
87  Soleiman  UI. 
80  Ahmed  II. 
86MusUphaIL 


Progress  of  GiTiU- 
latlon. 


Dedines  rapidly  un-* 
dor  the  later  Suf* 
favean  princes. 


Logarithms. 
Steam-englaefi 
Circulation  of  th« 

blood. 

Regular  posft.      « 
Thermomtflet  8ii8! 

barometer. 
Alr>punip. 
Jesuits*  bariu 
Bayonets. 
Plate  f laas.         _, 
Bank  orBngltnd 

projected, 
mfonal  Debt  be^ 
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0  Philip  V. 

of  Aniott. 
84Uuis. 
85  Philip    V. 

restorad. 
48  Ferdinand 

VI. 

58  CharlesIIl 
88  CharleslV 

The  Spanllih 
monarchy 
gradually 
declines, 
the     court 
imbecile 
and    profli- 
gate. 


8  Ferdinsad 
VII. 

—  Joseph. 
Napoleoa 

H  Ferdinand 
VII.  restor- 
ed. 

SSbabellall 


OJohnV. 

50  Joseph  Em- 
manuel. 

77  iMary. 

80  John,  Re- 
gent. 

The  Portu- 
guese monar- 
chy decMnes 
like  the  Span- 
ish. 


9  Royal  fami- 
ly emigrate. 

14  French  ex- 
pelled. 

SI  John  VI. 

28  MigueL 

SI  Maria  da 
Gloria. 


GlBAT  BkXTAI  K. 


SAnne(8tuart). 
14  George  I.  of 

Hanover. 
87  Oeorgu  IL 
00  George  HI. 
83  The  American 
colonies  become 
independent 
statea,  and  about 
the   same   time 
the     foundation 
is   Md  of    the 
Britlflh  empire  in 
Hindustan.  Eng- 
land during  the 
dose  of  the  cen- 
tury establishes 
its  nsval  supre- 
nucy* 


1 1  George, 

Prince  Regent. 
80  George  IV. 
ao  WilUam  IV. 
87  Victoria. 


Btlgimm. 
1831        Leopold 
elected  Ung. 


TOBKS  AWD 

FSasiARs. 


Turkew. 
3  Ahmed  III. 

30  MohammedV. 

54  Ottoman  III. 

57  MusUpha  HI. 

74  Ahmed  IV. 

89  Selim  III. 

The  power  of 
Turkey  gradu- 
ally declines. 


tmiAf  M. 


Prograasof 
ClTllMien. 


For 


Pertuu 
a  while  be< 


comes  power- 
ful under  Nadir 
Shah,  but  after 
his  death  it  is 
again  distracted 
by  civil  wen,  A 
the  sovereignty 
is  seized  by  the 
Turkish  tribe  of 
the  Kajars. 


Turkev. 

7  Mustapha  IV. 

8  Hohananed 
VI. 

10  Abdul  Me^id. 

Omet. 
31  OthoofBavaF 
ria. 
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0  Runjit 
Sing,rulerof 
Punjib. 

39  Shah  Su- 
jah,  restored 
to  the  throne 
of  Cabul. 

40  EnffUsh 
murdered  in 
Cabul.  Shah 
Siyahalaln. 


Porcelain  manu' 
factured  ia  En< 
rope. 

Inoculation  in* 
troduced. 

Chronometfts. 

Cook's  voy«f  es. 

Colonization  of 
Australia. 

Spinning  jennies 

Galvanism. 

Planet  Herachel 
discovered. 

Air  balloons. 

Telegraphs. 

Steam-boatvdis 
coveredfbut  not 
used  until  the 
next  century. 


Steam-vessels. 
Gas-lights. 
Lithography. 
New    processes 

of  engraving. 
Arctic  vdyagea, 
Railroads. 
Locomotive 

Engines. 
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.^       HISMB  Y- OF  PR  ANCE^. 

FROM  Tiifi  BAJRUK8T  nWXO  TO  THX  PMaEUT  TOOS.    , 

f  BY  M.  MICHELET, 

tion  Historique  aux  ArohivM  du  Rojaumt. 

TRANSLATED  BT  O.  H.  SMITH,  F-  O.  B.,  fce. 
The  celebrity  of  this  work  on  the  Continenty  and  the  went  in  Englith  Literature  of  a  good 
•  hietorj  of  Franee,  has  induced  the  publiahera  to  introduce  it  to  the  American  public  at  a  prieu 
''within  the  meaoa  of  all. 

^*,  It  ia  deaigned  to  publiih  the  work  in  monthly  parte,  ^or  oftener  if  poiaible.)  Two 
parts  of  the  American  eoition  containinc  a  Yolume  of  the  Pans,  at  one-third  the  ooet*  Th* 
whole  work  will  probably  make  sixteen  Nos.,  and  bind  in  four  octavo  yolumes. 

OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  CRITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

From  th«  FonifD  Qautorl J  R«Ti*w,  Vol.  X*   He. 

**M.  Michelet,  whose  Historical  labors  both  on  Ancient  and  Modem  topics  hare  long  ren- 

K  dered  him  a  great  faTorite  with  the  French  public,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  enTtable  aitua- 

tions  that  an  liiBtorian  can  hold,  as  chief  of  toe  Historical  Section  in  the  Archives  du  Royauma 

—all  the  riches  of  this  immense  establishment  are  in  his  own  keeping;  and  this  circumstance, 

added  to  his  honorable  position  of  Professor  of  History  for  France,  puts  him  at  once  at  the 

head  of  the  historical  portion  of  his  own  countrymen.    To  the  accumulated  stores  of  a  lift  of 

continual  research  he  adds  the  precious  acquirements  of  a  most  accomplished  modern  linguist, 

and  a  well  read  scholar  in  the  tongues  of  classical  antiquity  ;  he  possesses  unwearied  power* 

'  of  application,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  searchers  of  original  documents  that  ia  any 

-where  to  be  met  with.      .  .  The  highly  poetical  and  religioua  turn  of  mind  of  thia  author  leaib 

him  to  place  every  thing  in  new  and   original  pointa  of  view ;  hia  descriptions  are  accurate, 

full  of  aetails,  and  eminently  graphic.    Alter  quoting  passages  from  the  author's  work,  the  ra 

Tiewer  says :  These  passages,  which  we  have  citM  at  considerable  length  in  order  to  mak» 

the  reader  more  fhlly  acquainted  with  M.  Michelet's  style,  are  too  beautiAil,  too  dramatic,  ta 

need  much  comment  of  our  own.    We  need  only  say  that  the  aame  strain  of  poesy  pervades 

-almoat  every  page  of  his  book ;  that  as  the  reader  tuma  over  leaf  after  leaf  he  finds  new  views 


**  Michelet's  History  has  only  to  be  translated  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  hooka 
ever  publiahed.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  highest  genius ;  his  erudition  is  wonderful,  and 
lie  ia  at  once  philoeophic  and  dramatic,  uniting  the  severest  judgment  to  the  most  frcile  and 
delicate  imagination.  His  history  is  thus  not  only  a  succession  of  ftithful  pictures  but  a  seriea 
of  the  profoundest  deductions.  The  modern  French  school  of  history,  comprising  as  it  does, 
.among  many  illustrious  names,  those  of  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Thierry,  is  deservedly  acknow- 
ledged Bs  the  first  in  Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  it  we  should  certainly  place  Mens.  Michelet." 
— MontUy  Magazine. 

Fnm  th«  ISdub«f|li  Ravtoir. 

**  Whmt  r«SMo  Indooei  the  edaeat^d  put  ef  oar  eoaatrrass  to  ir»mr§^  ia  m  doUminod  a  mSBOor,  Ibo  moro  solid 
modeetiou  of  the  moat  active  natiooal  mind  in  Eerope,  end  to  limit  tieir  French  readinf*  to  M.  De  Balsae  and  Eofeno 
Jitto,  there  would  be  aome  difficulty  io  preciaely  determiniuf.  Perhapa  it  Is  the  ancient  dread  of  French  ftitroU^  and 
enperficiality.  If  it  be  the  Ibnner,  we  can  aaanre  them  that  there  ia  no  longer  groond  for  aseh  a  fteUng:  If  the  latter, 
we  moat  be  perraittod  to  doubt  that  there  ever  wat.  It  ia  unoeeeaearj  to  diaowe  whether,  aa  aoaae  affira,  a  atrong 
relifiova  ^'reviTal"  ia  takiof  place  in  France,  and  whether  inch  a  phenomenon,  if  mi,  ia  lilcelj  to  be  permanent. 
There  ia  at  leaat  a  decided  reaction  againat  the  infldelHy  of  the  laat  age.  The  Voltarian  philoaophx  ia  looked  opeo  as 
a  thing  of  the  paat ;  one  of  its  moat  celebrated  aiaailanta  has  been  heard  to  lament  that  it  haa  no  living  r^preaentatiea 
soflkientjv  considerable  to  perform  the  fnnctioaa  of  a  *  oonatitatieaal'  oppeaition  againat  the  reigning  philoeopbie  doo- 
trf  nee.  Ijie  preaent  French  thinlten.  whether  receiving  Christianity  or  not  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  uo  way  foel  Ihenr- 
■elves  called  upon  to  be  oniust  to  it  as  a  fact  in  history.  There  are  men  who,  not  diagnising  their  own  nnbelief,  have 
written  deeper  and  finer  things  in  vindication  of  what  religion  has  done  for  mankind,  than  have  aoAced  to  fooad  the 
rapuUtion  of  ita  moat  admired  defenders.  If  thev  hare  any  historical  prejudice  on  the  subject,  it  ia  in  foTor  of  the 
priesthood.  They  leave  the  opinions  of  David  Hume  on  ecdesiaatieal  hiatory,  to  the  esclusiTO  pnlmeage  (we  an 
■orry  to  say)  of  Protestant  writers  in  Great  Britain. 

*'*  *  *  BC.  Mlehelet*a  are  not  books  |lo  save  a  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking,  but  to  make  him  boil- over  wHh 

.thought.    Thoireffbct  on  the  mind  ii  not  acquiescence,  but  stir  and  ferment    For  his  book,  at  least  in  the  earlier 

•volumes,  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages,  quite  as  much  aa  of  France  ;  and  he  haa  aimed  at  giving  «a,  notthe  diy  haah, 

but  the  spirit  of  those  ages.    This  hod  never  been  done  before  in  the  same  decree,  not  even  by  bis  eminent  precursor, 

'IWerry,  except  for  the  peri>»d  of  (the  Oermanie  invasions.    The  |reat  value  of  the  book  is,  that  it  doee,  toaonn 

.extent,  make  us  understand  what  waa  really  passing  in  the  collective  mind  of  each  generation.    For,  in  aaaumiag 

distinctness,  the  life  of  the  past  assumes  also  variety  under  M.  Michelet's  hands.    With  him,  each  period  has  a  phy- 

•niognomy  and  a  character  or  its  own.    It  is  in  reading  him  that  we  are  made  to  feel  distinctly,  how  many  successive 

eonditions  of  humanity,  and  states  of  the  human  mind,  are  habitually  coufoonded  under  the  appellation  of  the  mlddln 

X.    To  conmon  perception,  those  timea  ate  Uke  a  oiatant  range  of  aountaina,  all  melted  together  into  one  ulond- 
barrier. 

u  *  e  e  M.  Michelet  is  a  man  of  deep  erudition  and  extensive  raaoareh.     He  has  n  high  wpatntlun  asMMig  the 

JPnnuh  bained  for  his  industrj  j  while  his  official  poaition,  which  connects  him  with  the  archivea  of  the  kingdom, 

'haa  given  him  acceaa  to  a  rich  source  of  uoeiplored  authoritlea,  of  which  he  has  made  abundant  nae  in  hia  early 

^malames,  and  which  promise  to  he  of  atill  gtnnter  impectance  in  thoM  ynt  to  OMas*    Srtn  ia  its  m&n  Iketa,  theiafoWi 

ihk  histwy  k  eonaideisUy  la  adfnaae  oC  nU  pievioeilj  wiiltsa." 


QUIZOT^toENtML  >A8toilM^P  tllrllllZAyiOMlil  EUROPE, 
From  the^l  %>(-  the  Rdmaan  Ehi^M  to  flie  VnAicli^lte^ttdbii.  Tiandated 
fiom  the  French  of  HI.  Chladt,  Piolstfsor  of  Hiitoty  to  la  Faculty  des  Lot- 
m^  <>f  Piuris,  ftnd  Minister  of  PubKe  Instructkm.  Third  Am&acmi  BfttkMiy 
with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  One  handsome  volume,  12mo.  ^1. 
M.  Guiaet  in  tm  imtruotive  llieetures  has  civen  ut  aa  epilooia  of  niodem  hiaioiy, 


•diitiQaaialMd  by  all  tlie  merit  which,  iii  another  oepartineDt,  renden  Blackatoiie  a  flobjjMt 
of  su^  peculiar  and  unbounded  praise — a  work  closely  condensed,  includifig  Domiar 
uselesi,  omitting  nothing  essenttal ;  writteti  with  grace,  and  conceiTed  and  arranged 
^iHth  oMMammets  ab^ity. — BoBton  TrctoeUer. 

BURNET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 

Salisbury — ^with  the  CoHectioQ  of  Records,  and  a  copious  Index,  revised 

and  corrected,  with  additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nares,, 

D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     D- 

lustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits — ^tbrming 

four  elegant  8vo.  vols.     $8. 
♦^*  A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  3  vols,  without  the  Records — 
which  form  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  above.    Price,  in  boards,  $2  50. 

To  the  student  either  o^  civil  or  religious  history,  no  epoch  can  be  of  more  importance 
iban  thai  of  the  Reibrmaiion  in  England.  The  History  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  one  of  the 
jnofll  celebrated,  and  by  far  the  inoet  firequeoiiy  quoted,  of  any  that  has  been  written  of 
this  great  event. 

national  Works-^By  ]Professor  Frost,  LK.  B. 

JhU  PubUsked, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  NOKTH  AMERICA ; 

Their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Present  State.  Compiled  from  die  most  recent 
authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  the  Book  of  the  Army, 
Book  of  the  Navy,  8(c.  In  one  volume,  12mo,,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions.    $1. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  famish  a  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the*ahm- 
ghies  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  thn  wild  Indians,  who  are  comparattvely  ign<»- 
rant  of  the  white  man  and  his  arts  of  civilization.  The  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  are 
Mr.  Catlin,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Weed,  and  other  recent  travellers,  with  occasional 
anecdotes  from  older  writers. 

By  the  same  AuthoTy  4th  edition,  uniform, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY; 

Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accounts 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  Embelliahed 
with  numerous  (Niginal  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Naval 
Commanders.     One  volume,  12mo.     01. 

Nearly  Ready  for  PuhKcation^ 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY; 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Military  Battles.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By 
John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  Profei^r  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  High  St^hooi  of 
Philadelphia.  Embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  and  steel  Poitrails. 
One  volume,  12mo. 

This  work  gives  a  complete  history  of  military  operations,  and  their  rauses  and  efleels, 
mm  the  openinff  of  the  Revolution  to  the  doee  of  the  last  war,  with  graphic  deaorin- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  battles,  and  characters  of  the  leading  generate. 


Haf9e  Just piiflUhei,^  ^    ^ 

LIFE  MD  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D., 

» 

Author  of  the  '* History  of  Rome"  etc.,  etc. 

BY  RET.  A.  p.  STANLEY,  A.  M. 

Two  Tolumes  of  English  edition  in  one  yoI.,  Ifmo. 

Tha  Ufo  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  is  now  first  offered  to  the  American  pablie,  hti  be«n  reoalvtd  wlA' 
tvoadeifol  tneceee  in  Eofland— no  Biqgraphj  he«  been  pabliehed  for  many  ymn  wUeh  bu  onlb4 
ftrlb  eo  nneniBoae  ezpreMion  of  mtiefaction  ftom  all  partiea. 

No  eoniidcrable  review  in  England,  whether  repreeentinf  the  high  or  low  ptrtiee  In  Guiroh  or 
8tat«>— oo  weekly  or  daily  poblicatlon  but  that  haa  been  forced  to  ezpreee  tho  wondorftil  power  •■§ 
betQly  of  thii  Tolnme  of  Biofraphj. 

If  OMiffe  were  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  work,  we  nuty  mention  the  foot  that  the  third  edidos 
of  1000  eopiei,  at  $7  90,  whieh  haa  joat  appeared,  waa  anbaerlbed  for  by  the  London  trade  hi  lis 
hooi*— one  (Inn  oiderinf  SOO  eopie*,  only  300  of  whieh  the  pnbliiher  was  able  to  deliTor. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  ii  highly  valuable  to  heads  of  eollegee  and  peminariee  of  laanii^ 
■tiidenta  and  teachers  In  our  public  and  private  schools    and  if  the  successfol  example  whieh  Dr» 
Arnold  haa  exemplified  in  his  lift  aa  **  Head  Master  in  R^gby  School,"  ia  followed  in onz  owocoanUyy. 
a  stitking  ohangt  wfl)  ooine  over  our  piftlie  schooli. 

Dr.  Arnold's  sound  and  sensible  mode  of  action  ai  head  master  OTer>kiir  Jlmwh-sd  pupils,  Inspired:' 
boys  and  masters  alike  with  love,  romtMiae,  and  oonfiionea    le  make  them  reet  with  implicit  trast 
on  hb  doaiaions*    Ha  looked  to  the  promise,  not  to  the  peiformanee;  to  sowiagtho  saada,  aol  i 
thaftvita  of  his  labor. 

Dr.  Arnold's  eorrsspondenoe  will  prove  highly  important  in  raforanea  to  the  **  Osftcd  i 
at  indeed  his  benevotentand  active  mind  embraced  every  Important  topic  of  the  day. 

Fhm  tks  E^Mkurgk  JUvUm. 

**  When  I  look  roond,  there  seems  to  ase  soma  one  point  or  quality  which  distlivnitl>M  MaQy  MiUa  * 
rmmm  from  ardlnary  onee ;  it  is  not  booeety  or  kindneos  j  but  h  seeaas  ta  am  la  be  maial  tha^gki* 
Msesa,  which  makes  a  man  love  Christ  Insteed  of  being  a  Ihnatic,  and  love  truth  without  being  cold 
ar  har^*>    This  sentence  of  his  own,  would  give,  indeed,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Dr.  Arnold's  char* . 
a«leB»faiUmay  axpiam  tho  first  ganeral  ^ear  that  seriaas  aad  good  awn  ot  avory  pes^  will  take  of 
it,  aod  the  leaaoa  why  afoithfol  lifo  af  him  vaald  ba  aztaaal«aly  poptlar.  Mr.  Stanley  has  prodaead 
the  loviag  and  honest  pletaiaof  a  amal  aasiaUa  and  moM  oOdeai  bmu  who,  in  the  anooaaclowi  aolo- 
Uagmphy  of  a  lasfs  aerrespoadsnoa,  givaa  ns.wlthotttrMarve  hie  feelings  oa  those  foor  ar  five  polata 
afaaaial  aod  thaologleallBlareetaf  whieh  every  one  nawiewoadaring  what  the  ead  win  ba.    laliait 
aaeigy  la  a  profession  whieh,  important  aa  It  ever  was,  ha  waa  the  first  la  ralsa  to  Ite  ttaa  dlfaliy 
aa  enthusiasm  whieh.  If  sometimes  restless,  was  uever  sentimental,  bat  always  practical  In  behatfof 
hia  ehureh  and  country— the  gentlest  and  wannest  affections  to  his  friends  and  Ihmlly-rand  withal  a» 
aInMst  biyiib  pfeyflilnesaand  fireshness  lightint  op  sad  raHeving  tha  natoraU^  sMn  aanmataata  4f  ■■ 
anthuslaatic  temperament— these  ara  qoalitias  whkh  strike  ua  at  first  sight,  and  which  (whataver  we 

J  think  of  hia  epialoas)  oaght  to  spar  as  to  imitate  hia  aetioas. 


Jfv0wt  fjks  FT'SfCawuCi^  KtnitWt 

Mora  intarsstlag^— more  timely  valnmee  have  aeldam  Issaed  from  tha  press.  Thay  aoataia  Ike 
latards  of  a  Hfe  and  mlad  af  no  oidlaary  east  j  a  lift  distingalahed,  todeed,  by  fewtamarkaMa  1 1  iil% 
haf  speat  In  the  servloe  of  God  and  man ;  and  a  mind  singularly  energetic,  aamaM,  aad  ilaceii  glfrad 
nith  rare  endowments,  and  aoand  to  its  very  owe. 

Mr.  Stanley's  taak  has  bean  admimbly  exaeated.  Wa  never  lamambar  to  have  mat  with  a«y 
■amain,  la  which  the  Uagrapher'ii  part  preeents  so  Kttle  matter  aferltiaism,  aad  sa  aNNh  for  ahmai* 
pcalsa  aad  admiiatioa— aoaad  Jo4gment>  delicate  tact,  aad  a  thocaogh  eompiahaaaian  of,  aad  tjmfttkf 
irilh,Miaali(|wt,  aia  emmpicaoas  la  evary  liaa. 


D.  APPLETON  &   COMPANY 
ARE  PKPAINN«  FOR  PUBLKiTION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

OOMTAIKIIfO  THE 

PRONUNCIATION,  ETYMOLOGY  AND  EXPLANATION 

Of  all  Words  anthorisad  by  tmlaMit  Wittnvi 

TO  WHICH  ASH  ADDBD, 

A  TOOABOLABT  OF  TEE  BOOTS  OF  BVaXJIB  WOBM 

AKD  All 
ACCINTED  LIST  OF  OREBK,   LATIK,   AND  SCRIPTUIIS  PIOPEB  HAMBS. 

By  ALEXANDER  REID,   A.M., 

Eactoroftlie  Circus  School,  Edfnbaigh. 
One  Tolume,  13mo,,  of  504  pages. 

Ih  tUi  woik,  10  which  the  aoUior  bu  devoted  theleboor  of  many  jreara,  aa  ittwipl  hai 


•a  eonpUe  a  IHedonary  for  ecbooH  and  general  reference,  adapted  to  the  preaent  Mate  of  tha  EngHrii 

won!  whii  -         - 


lagiuage,  and  to  the  improved  method  of  teaching ;  It  contains  every  word  which  has  been 

IqrUM  uae  of  eminent  authors,  eicept  neh  as  have  bcoome  obaolete,  or  are  merely  technical.    Whila 


tha  Hanal  alpliabeliea]  srmosement  !■  prenrved,  the  words  sra  at  ibe  same  thne  gnmpad  hi 
BiMimer  ai  to  show  thdr  etynM>ln|lcal  smolty,  and  after  the  flrst  word  of  each  gmup,  ii  gnraa  tha  nnc 
ftom  which  tliey  are  derived.  Tliese  roots  are  afterwards  arranged  Into  a  vocabulary;  so  that  iha 
INetkmary  may  be  rither  need  for  reference  or  for  teaching  derivations.  The  piDnnttciatloo,  which 
li  ladlesiad  by  shnple  notatkw,  Is  that  of  Walhar;  anlesi  where  the  latter  devktae  from  pravaallBf 


or  ftom  the  mnjorinr  of  competent  authoritiai.     The  claaricai  or  ecriplural  pnqiar  aaaaa^  am 
ptiatad  in  one  list,  and  divided  Into  syllables,  and  accented  as  they  ought  to  be  pranonnoed. 
D.  A.  fc  00 ,  having  purchaaed  of  the  Olaegow  publlahers  a  da|rtlcate  caet  of  the  iten 
of  Cfaia  walk,  will  puUMi  the  same  early  in  the  eombig  eeaeon    As  iha  value  of  a  work  of' 
rati  BO  much  upon  the  proper  placing  of  the  sccsses.  It  would  have  been  almost  Impoerible  ftar  aay 
ttM  but  the  author  to  read  eueh  com^tion  and  correct  It  properly.     The  Amariean  adittoa  wUl  Ihva 
tare  hH  Iha  adrantagee  of  the  oorrecled  text  of  the  author. 

JUST  FUBUSHEDy 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONS 

rre  CAUSES  and  consequences. 

By  F.  MAOLBAir  BOWAV. 
Two  Tohmieg,  18mo.,  prioe  75  oente ;  or  two  volomeo  In  one,  priee  68  eanta. 

Ab  hiveadgation  of  the  cauaes  of  the  French  Revolutioo,  with  a  survey  of  Iti  piugitaidin)  HralalIeH& 
•Bd  of  Hi  BMMt  avanlftil  consequaorni,  ii  eneatial  to  all  pemaa  who  wosld  aceaiately  aaapwiMml 
Ilia  almost  faieredlhle  changea  which  withhi  the  last  half  century  have  paaaed  ov«r  tha  friadpd 
Blaiaa  of  Euiope.  The  eitent,  however,  of  the  narrative,  has  almost  precluded  many  ptnoas  fhiai 
oiploring  that  mine  of  healthftil  instnietkm.  Mr.  Bowan,  however,  in  this  neat  voloHie,  has  eoasUBad 
all  Iha  grand  points  in  the  exciting  subject,  so  that  youth,  and  persons  of  comparatively  liltio  leisiiff^ 
may  HBderaiaod  the  prhidpal  events  and  actors  In  that  wooderftal  Eaixypean  strife,  wa  reeoaaMod 
tha  wuffk  as  aiactly  adapted  Am-  lia  detain,  icpleia  with  hilbrmatioa  and  failareal,  and  Hahoald  tern  saa 
of  the  votuQMS  of  all  domestic  and  Juvenile  libraries.  It  has  also  been  Issued  in  two  voIuBieik  aa  one  of 
tha  aeiias  uf  works  under  the  general  title  of  **  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen.**— Qm  itr  ^  Jbf. 

THE    LIFEOF    OLIVER    C  ROMWELt.. 

Br  BOBBBT  80DTHBT,  LLJX 
Antkar  of  tha  LHb  of  **  Nelsoo,**  '"BoayaB,**  dcai. 
One   neat   yolnme,  l8mo.,  cloth,  S7|  eents. 
Mr.  Boethey'a  aarrativa  Is  rnpleta  with  graphle  akatehea  and  esdtkig  InddeniB.     It 


piahMilivaaBnBiaiy  of  the  bmsi  importaat  events  and  priaeipal  aetaiaof  his  liaM. 

pan  ai«  pnMot  stronger  claans  upon  the  attaitkNi  of  Amarteaa  readers  than  tha  Lifaof  OUw 

waOL 

IN.CIDENTS    OF    SOCIAL    LIFE 

AMID  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

TXANBLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  I.  HONBICH  ZSCHOKEB; 

By  IiOUIS  8TEA0K. 

One  handioine  yohme,  12mo.«  $1  00* 

TMi  TdlaiBa  faieladea'iDar  nanailvea,  ilma  aaHtlad  :-^.  Floiian,  tlie  FngiiNa  of  tha  Jme^^IL  Maihle 
•ad  Ooarad :  Mend  the  hole  in  your  Sleeve.  III.  Oliver  Flyeln :  a  Fool  of  the  Khieieenth  OmOurji-^ 
IF.  Hortenala,  tlie  Dooble^ighted :  Asleep  and  Awake. 

The  tittes  of  the  foor  Tales  of  which  this  volume  is  compoaed,  at  ooea  attracted  oar  atteattoa;  aai 
wa  aoocloded  that  It  was  not  an  ordinary  ephemoal  work  of  faisl^  and  trttUng  flctioB.  Doabcless  fh^ 
mn  akatohasfkoaslife,  having  all  the  verWmilitude  of  actual  oortraftures,  thetruthAilaeasof  wall  kaoiva 
■BCDery,  the  tones  of  a  lofty  morality,  and  the  attraction  or  the  best  senribilitiea  of  the  heart  We  r^ 
aommend  all  peiaooa  who  sre  conscious  of  a  hole  in  tlidir  sleeves,  to  read  Zschokka*s  book,  atad  <b^ 
will  learn  the  way  to  mend  it;  and  if  they  wish  ta  become  wIbb,  they  will  —fc*^ww  hmmmB  af  tniB 
and  knowledge  ftom  tha  «  Fool  of  the  Nhutaanth  Ccnniry.'*— Qnrisr  4* 
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UlktCbiMblHl. 


ArpUi0t/$  CmloUgmt  af  VUm6I»  PMUMmu. 


LwlriigflliT  §m  tiM  Mlsd. 
l4My  tad  Aitlrar 
Log  Cabin,  or  World  belbrt  Too. 
Martinoaa't  GioAm  Boja. 

«t  PMMtnt  and  Prinec. 

If  nrTTti>i  MiwtoraMB  Boady. 
01ddaklV«e. 
Friso  Btory-Book. 
Fntfi  Dawvina  ofO— Iw. 
flandham's  Twin  Btotert. 
flouth,  Capt.  AdrentnrM  o€ 
Cbonrood*t  Dotv  it  Safbty. 

^         Jack  the  Bailor. 

•<         Tliink  befora  70a  AeC 
Taylor*!  Touos  Itlandeta. 
Very  Little  Talof. 
Toiitli*!  Book  of  Natures 

MBBIDIL. 

CbaTieae*!  AdTice  to  MotliefB. 
HalPe  Priaeiplet  of  Diafnoaia. 
Bniilli  on  Nervow  flyttem. 

maOBLLAHBODB. ' 

Aithor*!  Tired  of  HooMkoepin^ 
Anatin*t  German  Writera. 
Carlyte't  Heroee,  Hero  Wonhip. 
Cottoo'a  Bxilee  of  Siberia. 
D*biaeU*e  Cnrioeitiee  of  Literaton. 
Delenie  00  Animal  MagnetiMS. 
JBlIie*a  Mothers  of  Bnatend. 
•«     Wivei  of  Enfland. 

Davfhten  of  Bnglaad. 

Women  of  EiicIm4 

Fiiet  ImptKMMii. 

Daaftr  of  Dining  On/L 

BemonriUe  HalL 

r*e  Natoie'e  Gome. 
Mleeellaaiee. 
Cbrittiaa  Monliu 
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ilf  ac'B  Haady  Andy. 

*•     J.  a.  d.— TreaavN  Troff*. 
Ilns«att*e  Heeior  O'Balloina. 


«•     BanlTalen. 


<•        Biietlaadnft 
<*.  11am*e  Pnal  and  Viifinin. 
Tkylor'a  Vkyiioal  Theory  nf  A 
tlnaiy  LetteiwWritnc 

Wmhb*!  Worth. 


ofAMlhtrLtfbb 


*■  BwtionI  Wmte. 


u 


I  flootiwl  Worka. 

ienft  nfthe  Aflbcti«s, 
I«t«b*»  Boeonb  of  the  Heart. 
BOhott'e  PtoetienI  Worki. 


ainmn' 

KOak 


*BLanah 


BegdMd 

Bonn. 


fltotfe  Ptatienl  Worfca. 

«     LadyerihelUka. 

«     MannlMi. 

«    Uj  of  tha  hm  Kin 
flMthoy^  roatieal  Worki. 


Tihn  «f  ABbethm,  faf  T»iioM  WfitM* 

"      frieitiiWp 
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theSenrt. 

<*       Bemembraaee. 
Totrng*!  Night  Thonghti. 


A  Kempii'a  ImiUtion  of  ChrisL 
Antboo't  Catechiam  on  Homiliea. 
Boaven*!  Help  to  Caloehiaii«. 
Bible  Bzpoaitor. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Bttmet'a  Hiet  of  Bemrmation. 

*«      Expoeition  of  XXXIX.  Aitiekt. 
Bradley'a  Praetieal  Sermone. 

^       Sermona  at  Cla|lkam  and 
CboKon't  Early  BngUah  Chueh. 
Chriatmaa  Belk. 
Croden'i  Cooeordaaee,  N.  T. 
Clarke'a  Beriptore  Proaiieea. 
Evaaa*B  Beetory  of  Valahead, 
FaheronEleeuon. 
Greeley  on  Preaehing. 

•«     BngUah  ChnrehflMa. 
Hare*a  Bermeoa. 
Hooker'a  Worka. 
Jamea*a  Trae  Chriethui. 

*•      Widow  DIreeted. 

"      Toung  Man  from  Hoan. 

«      Chriatlaa  ProlbaBOff. 

**      Anziooa  Inonirer  alhar  Sal 

**      Hupfrineaa,  ita  Natorn  aad 
Kip*e  Double  Witneaa. 
Kiniatey'a  Baered  Choir. 
Lyra  Apoeioliea. 
llageeon 


Manning  on  Unity  of  the  Charoh. 
Marahafi'a  Notea  on  Epiaeepaey. 
Mm»*fl  Prirato  DeTotimk 

"    Pmctieal  Piety. 
Maariee*a  Kingdom  ofChriat 
HowMB%  PWMhinlBoif 


OgObyonLay-Baptiem, 

<*    Lectnree  en  the  GWnh* 
Mm?  egtho  Chnreh. 
Paget't  Talea  efthe  TiBngn. 
Pel 


rmf. 


u 

M 
tt 
•( 


TbeMaiya. 

TheMaithai, 

ThoLydlan. 

LoveortheMrit. 

idkriatiatk 


Bherleek'a  Praetieal 
Bmith  on  8eri|itain  and  Onai 

Bpinakn^  Mannal  of  Dovotla*. 
Bpragne'a  lieetoree  to  T 

^       TraenadfM 
Bncinn^  Lann  to  Uvn. 
*•      LeamtoDie. 
**     Od  BnacBflMsta 
Btaart'a  Lettnn  to  GodehOd. 
Tayloff  on  IMaeopney. 

^     Golden  Grovo. 

«      WpiritoalChiialiBrffr 
Wayland'a  Hunma  BeapoMaUHlj 
Wlbenii  Beam  Mvntn. 

▼or AGBS  ASD  TKATBCBi 

Conley>i  Aateriean  in  Bgypt 
Olmated*a  Whaling  Toyngn. 
BlUiman'a  AaMtiean  Beenery. 
8o«thgnto*8  Totkef  and  PMrik 


A  KEMPI8.-OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHUim 

Foot  books  bj  Tbomai  k  KMspif.    Ono  etogattt  rolame,  16mo.    ^1 60. 

"Hie  author  of  thti  iavaloable  work  wu  born  about  the  year  1380,  and  baa  alwaTabtta 
^MtnomnA  hf  the  Church  for  hb  eminent  aaiietlt  j.  Of  the  many  pione  worke  compoeed  ov  him, 
Mi  *  ImiUMioD  of  CIvUt '  (bofaif  eolleetioni  of  hie  davotioiial  thoughta  nad  neditatMNM  on  laipai^ 
taat  practical  lubjeoti,  toeetlier  with  a  s^rate  treatise  on  the  Holj  Commsnioa)  m  the  aoat 
oelebrated,  and  hae  erer  iMen  admired  and  rained  by  dovont  Chriatiani  of  eveiy  name.    It  has 

Cieed  throuch  nomeroue  editiona  and  tnuwlationa,  the  first  of  which  into  £nf  lish  is  said  lo  iMira 
en  made  bV  the  illustrious  Lady  Kaifaret,  mother  of  Kinf  Henrr  VII.  Messrs.  Appletoa'p 
verr  iMantifnl  edition  is  a  reprint  (Vnm  the  last  Eoflish,  the  translation  of  which  was  ohieflf 
copied  ttom  one  printed  at  London  in  1677.  It  doserves  to  be  a  eompaaion  of  the  good  Ilishof 
Wllson'b  Sacra  Pzlrata.— Anrasr  qftMt  Cre§g. 

AMERIOAN  POET8^QEM8  FROM  AMERIOAN  POET9. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  froDtispieee,  gilt  leaves,  37  1-8  cents. 

Fonning  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

Contains  selections  from  nearly  one  hundred  writers,  among  which  are- 
Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Percival,  Whittier,  Sprague,  Brainerd, 
Dana,  Willis,  Pinkney,  Allston,  Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  L.  M.  David- 
son, Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  etc.  etc 

ANTHON,-OATEOHI8M8  ON  THE  HOMILiE8  OF  THE 

OHURCH, 
18mo.  paper  cover,  6 1-4  cents,  $4  per  hundred. 

OOHTSIVTS. 

I.    Ofthe  Misery  of  Mankind.       |     UL    Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
n.    Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.         |     IV.    Of  theResametionofChriit. 

Br  MBmtr  AJFTOGK,  D.0.»  Besdnr  of  It.  Maik's  CSnnh.  VevTsdEi 


This  little  Totime  Ibms  No.  9,  efa  series  of  ''TraoCs  on  Christlaa  Doctdns  sad  Pkai6tist«** 
ns»  bi  oiii  9t  pebliesUoa  aadef  tha  sapanlelea  of  Boy.  Pr. 


AUtTINr-FRAOMENTS  F«OM   CMCRMAN  PROM 

WRITER8. 

¥!ruMlated  by  flanh  Austin,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  th«  AothoM, 
Oae  handsomely  printed  volume,  ISmo.    $1  85. 

ARTHUR^TUUD  OP  HOUtCHCBEPINa 

Wf  T.  8.  Afthuc,  anthor  •f  ^  Inobetdiiiatien,'*  tto.  eto.  One  Yoloaief  Mm. 
ftontispieee,  37  l4l  oents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of**  Tales  for  th«  PeopU  and  their  Childiw."  . 

GoiTTBMTs.— f.  Going  to  House-keeping. — II.  First  Experiments.— III^ 
lldniiag  Calls— IT.  First  Demonstrations — ^V.  Trouble  with  Servants — VI. 

A  New  One ^¥11.    More  Trouble.— VIH.    A  True  Friend.— IX.  Another 

Fowerftil  Demonstration. — X,  Bwwhing  up.<— XI.  Experiments  in  Boaidiaf 

nnd  Taking  Boarder XII.  More  Sacrmces ^XIO.  Extracting  Good  from 

Syn.— XlY.  Failure  of  the  First  Experimento.— XV.  The  New  Boarding* 
house.— XVI.  Trouble  in  Earnest.— XVII.  Sickness.— XVIII.  Another 
Chsjifi. — XIX.   Conclusion. 

eCAVEN.— A  HELP  TO  OATEOHI8INQ. 

For  ^the  use  of  Cleifymeit,  Behoob,  and  Private  Families.  By  James  Bea* 
ven,  D.  D.,  Proftasor  of  Theology  at  King's  Collece,  Toronto.  Revised 
and  adapted  to  the  use  ofthe  Protestant  EpiscopaTChurch  in  the  United 
Btetee.    By  Henry  Anchon,  D.  D.,  Reetor  of  St  Mark's  Churehi  N.  T. 

Idmo.,  ff^r  cover,  6 1-4  cents,  f4  per  hundred* 
V«.  1  «r a  aeries  efTtaMHoa  Okrialiae  Doetttee  ealfteolisii'*  tw  ia  ssmmef 


BIBLE  EXPOtlTOR. 

eonimatioD  of  the  Tnuh  of  tha  H0I7  Scri^ret,  from  the  Obaefifciioai  of 

recent  Travellera,  illustratinc  the  Mannen,  Cuetoms,  and  Places  referred  to 
in  the  Bible.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Ptohm^ 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  London.  Illostrated  with  90  euta.  Ona 
volume,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

CZT114CT  raoM  riBrACB. 
"  The  H0I7  Scriptorei  contain  many  paatafei  fuU  of  importance  and  beaotf ,  tat  not  genorallf 
andentood,  because  they  contain  alluiions  »o  manners  and  euatomi,  familiar  indeed  to  those  to  wIkmb 
they  were  originally  addressed,  but  imperfectjy  known  to  as.  In  order  to  obTiate  this  difficahy, 
tbia  Toiome  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  coiisistlngf  of  extracts  from  the  narrativei  of  traviel^ 
len  who  hare  recorded  the  customs  of  the  oriental  nations,  from  whom  we  loam  thateone  psaya 
were  retained  among  them  to  this  day,  such  aa  eziated  at  the  times  when  the  Scripcorce  were 
vritten,  and  that  their  manners  are  In  onany  Instances  little  changed  ainee  the  pnf^Trtnltimii 
The  compiler  of  this  volume  trusts  that  it  may  be  the  means,  under  God*s  providence,  of  feadinf 
anleamed  readers  to  a  more  ^oezal  acquaintance  with  Esetenk  custama,  and  aaaiat  then  to  a 
dearer  percepuoo  of  the  propriety  and.  beauty  of  the  illostratiooa  ao  often  drawn  £rom  tbaai  in  the 
Bible.'* 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 

And  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tha 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  Darid. 
Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  rubricated,  l8mo.  size^  in  vatiani 
bindings. 

Morocco,  extra  gilt  leavea,  |9  35.  With  clasp,  do..  $3  00.  Imitation  4^  Moroeeo,  giM 
lesTea,  $1  SO.  Plain  do.,  $1  00.  Whhoot  nibrica,  in  Moteceo,  extra,  89  00.  Inihatkm  do., 
$1  S&.    Bheep,  plain,  37  1-3  cenU.    It  may  also  be  ^a4  in  rieli  silk  Teivet  binding,  asooirted  with 


gold,  gilt  borders,  clasp,  dec,  price  98  DO. 

A  very  superior  edition,  printed  in  large  tvpe,  fitmi  the  new  anthorfxed  edition,  ia  neai^ 
leady.    It  will  be  embelliabed  with  choice  ateel  engraviagi  flioai  dealgna  by  Ovefbeek. 

BOONE.-ADVENTURE8  OF  DANIEL  BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.    Br  tha  author  of  **  Uncle  Philip's  Convanationa.'* 
One  volume,  Idmo.  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  ona  of  tlA  tatlas  of " "  A  Lilrrary  lor  nj  Yoong  CotiBtiyaiaik*'  A 

**  It  la  an  ezeellent  narratire,  written  in  a  plain,  AuaiKar  atfle,  and  aeta  fbith  tke  ^arader  aai 
irild  advsDturea  of  the  hero  of  tbe  Kentsdcj  wildemaea  in  a  very  attvMUve  HglO.  The  b^fi  «flB 
•n  be  ia  ha  ageay  to  lead  iL**— 'Cna.  ^Mk 

BOYS'  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summaiy  View  of  tha  fltiidiati  AiWDttplilktneBl%  aaJlliirf 

Alas  or  Conduct,  bast  suited  for  promotinf  Raipactabiltty  and  Socoen  m 

life.    1  Tol.  18mo.    60  cents. 

BRADLEY.-FAMtLY   AND  PARISH   SERMONS, 

Preached  at  Clapham  and  Glasburj.    By  the  Rer.  Charlat  Bradlej.    Fn^ 
the  seventh  London  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,  8vo.    ^1  S{5. 


PRACTICAL  SERMONS 


For  everj  Stiadav  throughout  the  year  and  principal  holydajs.    Two  Tolnm— 
of  English  edition  in  one  6vo.    ^\  60. 
Hi^  The  abore  two  Tolumes  may  be  bound  together  in  one.    Tries  ffl  80. 

The  fleraMMia  of  tbli  DiWne  are  moch  admlted  Ibr  their  plain,  vet  chaste  aaA  elsfaat  "tjl*! 
tbejr  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  fiimilj  reading  and  preaching,  where  no  pastor  ia  JoesTted. 
Beeoounendations  might  be,|hreo,  if  space  woiJlB  iMt,|t!bll|'8e«M  If  aar  liahsapaad,C||H|J 
alaoftiNB  Ministers  of  rarioua  denominations. 

Tbe  foHowins  are  a  fiw  of  tbe  Bntliah  and  AnMrieaa  erHieal  e^ialoM  of  Ikeir  aeiilt-^ 

'*  Bradley's  atria  ia  aenteacleue,  pithy,  aad  eolloqaial.  He  ia  aimple  «itho«t  being  foaiat,. 
aad  he  almoat  bolda  conrertation  with  bia  beaxera,  without  deaeeading  firoa  the  dignnj  of  tha 
•acred  ohalr.'*'£cl«cCie  Aaweia. 

*■*  We  eafmatly  deaire  that  evary  pulpit  may everlte  Bie  viaUele  of diaeeaiaea  a 
ptaetieal,  aa  acriptoral  and  devout,  aa  theae.**— Obisftaa  Oba«rvar. 

*'  The  Btyle  is  ao  simple  that  the  moat  nnleamed  eaa  anderataad  then  \  the  ONtter  ae 


Hea  thai  the  basC>adbtiBSd  eaa  leafa  eoneihuv ;  the  spirit  ao  fervent  that  the 
Ohriniaa  eaa  be  aDineled  and  wanned  bf  ihair  setaiaL'^^aMilisa  IPiAMMh 


AffMme$  OrfflAfM  9f  FUmM  PtMemHkm 


BUIINET.-THC  HI8TORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
or  th«  Chureh  of  England,  bjr  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  BMop  of 
SftlitlNirjr— with  tho  Colleotion  of  Rooordrand  a  oopions  Indoz«  roTiied 
and  corrected,  with  additional  Notes  and  a  Prefiuse,  by  the  Rot.  E. 
Naree,  D.  D.,  late  Profeaeor  of  Modem  History  in  the  UniTorntjr  of  Oxford. 
lUnetrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twentj-three  engnred  Portraits,  form- 
ing four  elegant  8to.  volames.  $8  00. 
A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  three  toIs.  without  tho 
Records — which  form  the  fourth  toI.  of  the  above.    FVice,  in  boards,  $2  50. 

To  tbe  itadont  either  of  civil  or  roUnoiM  blitory ,  no  epoch  can  he  of  more  Importenee  thea 
<het  of  the  Baibnnetioa  in  Enf  land.  Tlie  Hietorr  of  Bithop  Bamet  ia  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
•ad  bT  fhr  the  moet  freqaentW  quoted  of  any  that  haa  been  written  of  thia  great  event.  Upon  the 
•riginal  poblieation  of^the  ntit  roloae,  it  waa  receiTed  in  Great  Britain  with  the  loodeet  and 
«oet  extiVTagant  eneomltnna.  Tho  author  received  the  thanka  of  both  Houaea  of  Parliament, 
•ikd  waa  reqneeted  hjf  them  to  continue  the  work.  In  continniuf  it.  he  had  the  aaaiatanee  of  the 
moat  learned  and  eminent  divinea  of  hi*  time ;  and  he  confeaaoa  hii  indebtedneaa  for  important 
•id  to  liojd,  TiUot80o,and  Btillinsfleet,  three  of  the  createat  of  England's  Bishop*. 

The  present  edition  of  this  great  work  haa  been  edited  witB  laborioua  care  by  l>r.  Narea,  whe 

Cofesaea  to  have  corrected  important  errors  into  which  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  aiioh 
iprovementa  in  tiie  order  of  the  work  aa  will  render  it  Ikr  more  naefbl  to  the  reader  or  Materical 


•tadeat.  Pieliminary  ezplaaatiooa,  flill  and  sufficient  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  autlior. 
•re  given,  and  margmal  raferenoea  are  made  throurbont  the  book,  ao  aa  greatlv  to  fikeilitate  aaa 
lender  accurate  Its  consultation.  It  will  of  course  find  a  place  in  every  tfaeokfian*s  lihrsiT  and 
will,  by  no  means,  we  trust,  be  confined  to  that  comparatively  limited  8|diere.— JV*.  Y.  TVifaaa. 

BURNET.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXIX  ARTIOLES 

Of  the  Church  of  England.    Bjr  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of  Fopo 

Pius  IV.,  Ac.    Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  Notes  and  Additional 

References,  by  the  Rer.  James  R.  Page,  A.  M.     One  handsome  8vo.  toI- 

ume.    |r2  00. 

Tho  editor  haa  given  to  our  clercf  sad  oar  itudenta  in  tlieology  an  editioo  of  thia  work,  whioh 
■MHk  ueeeaaatily  aopeieede  eveiy  other,  aad  we  feel  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Ohunl^ 
whieh  he  haa  so  materially  aerved^— Ohirdl  ^Emglmd  QtMrtsHy  Jtseiav. 

eURN8.-THE  OOMPLETE  POETIOAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Bums,  with  Explanatory  and  Glossarial  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Currie,  M.  D.,  illustrated  with  six  steel  engraTings,  one 
volume,  16mo.    $1  d5. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  ■'  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 

Thin  is  the  moat  completo  American  edition  of  Buma.  It  contains  tlie  whole  of  the  poetry  eeo^ 
ftised  in  the  edition  lately  edited  by  Cunningham,  as  well  as  aome  addltlcoal  pieces :  aid  auch 
Mtoa  Iwve  been  added  aa  are  calculated  to  illwcrato  the  maoneit  and  enatoou  of  Sootlaad,  oe  as 
So  nader  the  whole  mofe  iatoUigihle  to  the  Engliah  reader. 

He  owea  uothing  to  the  poet^  of  oilMr  landa— lie  is  the  offspring  of  the  aoil  x  lie  is  aa  natemt 
to  Sootlaad  as  the  heath  is  to  her  Mile— has  variety  is  e^ual  to  hla  originality ;  his  humour,  hIi 
gayety,  his  tenderness  and  his  pathos,  eome  all  in  a  breath  j  thev  ooose  freely,  Ibr  they  eosaa  at 
their  own  accord ;  ttie  eoatraat  is  never  eOhnaiTe ;  the  eoaic  alidee  easily  Into  the  oenooi,  tiw 
seraoea  into  the  tender,  aad  the  tender  into  the  pathetic.— .JIhm  QtMmmgkmt* 

OAMERON.-THE  FARMER'8  DAUQHTERi 

A  Tale  of  Humble  Life,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of**  Emma  and  Her  Nurse,*' 
<*  the  Two  Mothers,*'  etc.,  etc.,  one  Tolume,  l8mo.,  frontispiece.    37  1-9  cts. 


Wo  welcome,  In  thia  Utile  volume,  a  valuable  additiou  to  the  exeellent  aerieo  of  *<  TaJea  fet 
the  People  and  their  Children.'*    The  story  conveys  high  moral  trulha,  in  a  aMiat  attraetive 
~    ('sJIfsrctaat'sJKsf. 


OARLYLE.— ON  HER0E8,  HERO  WOR8HIP, 

And  the  Heroic  in  History.  Six  Lectures,  reported  with  Emendations  and  Ad- 
ditions, by  Thomas  Carlyle,  author  of  the  ^*  French  Revolution,*'  **  Sartor 
Resartus,    &c.    Elegantly  printed  in  one  rol.  12mo.    Second  edition.    $1. 

OHiLO'8   DELIQHTi 

A  Gift  ibr  the  Young.  Edited  by  a  lady.  One  ▼oinme  small  4to.  Embel- 
lished with  six  steel  EngraTings  coloured  in  the  most  attraotive  style. 

Thia  la  the  cem  of  the  aeaaoo.  In  style  of  embellishnient  and  orlglnaUty  of  uMtter,  it  i 
We  ooffdisUr  leeeniBeod  the  volwas  toour ioveaik  ftisodi^--Cl  &  OsMllii 
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CHtMrrON*— THE  EARLY  EfraLim  OHURCH; 
Qr^Cbffiitian  History  of  England  in  early  BntiaJi,  iiftKoji,  and  Nomao  Tii 

iiy  liM  B«T.  Edward  CbiirUin,  M.  A     With  a  Pre&M  by  th«  RIfht  Itor. 

Uiahop  Ivea.    One  vol.  16ttio.    $1  00. 

The  foilowiof  delifhtftil  pagtn  plao«  before  ut  aoine  6f  the  eholcaet  exarapIe»-<-both  e1«rieal 
And  lay--or the.  true  CtiriBtian  ipirit  ia  Uie  £AfiLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  In  tntth,  tkaM  pefM 
ar^  crowded  witli  weighty  ieisons.    *    *    *    JEitraetfrvm  Editor'*  J^rrface, 

CLARKE.— SCRIPTURE   PROMISES 

Under  their  proper  heads,  representing  the  Blessings  Promised,  the  Duties  to 
which  Promises  are  made.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  Miniatore  aise, 
37  1-2  cents. 

In  tiiie  edition  every  pauage  of  Scripture  hu  been  ooapered  and  Terified.  Tbe  voliuie  m 
like  iin  arr.ingcd  museum  of  ^'ein.«,  auu  precious  atoDoi,  and  pear U  of  iaeetimable  vela*.  TlM 
divine  promises  compreltend  a  rich  and  endless  vaiiety.— >i>  Wardiuv. 

COOLEY.— THE    AMERICAN    IN    EGYPT. 

Witii  Rambles  through  Arabia-Petraea  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  tbe  yean 
183Ji-40.     By  James  Ewing  Cooley.     Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  En 
gravings,  also  Etchiiigd  and  Designs  by  Johnston.     One  handsome  volume, 
octavo,  or610  pages.     $2  00. 


No  other  voluine  eztint  sivcs  the  reader  so  true  a  picture  of  what  he  would  be  likely  to  __, 
and  meet  in  Egypt.  No  oUier  Imok  is  more  ]>r«ctical  and  pUin  in  its  picture  of  precisely  wbU 
the  traveller  hiiiiBiIf  will  meet.  Othor  writors  have  one  account  lo  give  of  ihcir  iuumey  on  Mwr, 
and  another  to  relate  in  conversution.  Mr.  Cooley  ho*  but  one  story  for  the  fireside  circle  aad 
the  printed  pitge.- "Brother  Jonathan. 

CHAVASSE,-ADVICE   TO    MOTHERS 

On  the  Management  of  their  Offspring,  during  the  periods  of  In&ncy,  Child- 
hood, and  Youth,  by  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Cbavasse,  Member  of  tbe  Royal  Col* 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  from  the  third  English  edition,  one  Tolnmn^ 
Idmo.  of  18 J  pages.     Paper  25  cents,  cloth  37  1-2. 

All  I  hat  I  have  attempted  is,  to  hive  written  nacfol  advice,  in  a  dear  style,  fltiippadjofill 
technicnlilietf,  which  mutiiers  of  ever «  station  may  und  rstand.  *  *  *  I  liav«  adopted  a  «ea- 
rersational  fbrm,  as  being  more  familial,  and  as  an  easier  method  of  making  myself  nndanteod.— 
JDUraet/rotn  Author**  Pt^ace, 

COPLEY.— EARLY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.     With  a  frontispiece.     One  volume,  18mo.     37-12  cents. 

A  continuation  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  "  the  People  and  their  CbiUren."    ila 
design  is,  by  giving  the  bo-irding-school  history  of  a  young  girl,  whose  oarly  edaealJon 
conducted  on  Christian  principles,  to  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  princqtles  in 


and  aderninic  the  ehanu;ter,  and  enibling  their  possessor  suoeeasfally  to  meet  tbe  tasnplaiiestf 
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and  uials  of  lifo.    It  is  atlraotively  written,  and  full  of  ioiarast.-- 'Ovm. 

COPLEY.-THE   POPLAR   GROVE  s 

Or,  little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin.     By  Mrs.  Copley,  author  of  "Enfy 
Friendships,*'  &c.,  &«.    One  vol.  18mo.  frontispiece,  37  1-2  cefeti. 

An  excellent  little  story  this,  showing  how  found  lenae,  hoaest  prinoiplea,  and  iatoaiitkt 
industry,  nut  only  advance  their  poaeessor,  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  Uncle  Bebiamin  the  ganlBner, 
enable  him  to  become  the  heneficlor,  ^uiile,  andfiiend  of  relations  cast  down  from  a  loftterspfaaia 
in  iifo,  and,  b«t  for  him,  without  loeource.  It  is  a  talo  for  yooth  of  all  claM«B,  that  caaaalba 
Mad  without  profit.^-^JV*.  Y,  jSmor* 


CORTES.-THE    ADVENTURES    OF 

Hernan  Cortes,  tlie  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  by  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip's 

Conversations,"  with  a  Portrait.    One  volume,  18mo.  37  1-2  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **  A  Library  for  my  Young  Count.'ymen.' 


The  story  is  fa'n  of  interpst,  and  is  told  in  a  captivating  style.    Such  books  add  all  tbe 
of  romance  to  the  value  of  history. — Pruv.  JoumaL 

,COTTON.-ELI2ABETH  ;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  LIBERIA. 

By  Mad«rae  Cotton.     Miniature  size,  31  1-4  cents. 
\  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *^  Miniature  Classical  Libnurj." 

Tbe  eztoosivs  popniority  of  this  UtUe  tale  ia  well  kuowou 
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COWPER.-TMI  COMPLETCPOBTIOAL  WCIMM 

,(Qf- WilKafopi  Coivpfr^  £sq.t  inoludiiif  the  HjmiiR  uid  TnuMlationt  Aon  Mad. 
GuioD,  Mi]U>n»4p«.»  and  Adam,  a  Saerad  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Bat- 

tista  Andreini,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  bj  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebblnf^ 
A.  M.    One  volume,  16mo.,  800  pages,  $1 50,  or  in  8  vole.  (1 75. 

Fomhig  one  of  the  Series  of  '*  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 


Morality  never  found  in  geniai  a  more  devoted  advoeate  than  Cowper,  nor  hae  moral  w»«wHi, 
in  its  plain  and  aevere  preeepta,  lieen  over  mote  saocettlbllj  comUoed  with  the  delieato  spirit  or 
poetry  than  in  his  works.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  powers  which  a  poet  could  want  who 
wm  to  be  the  sttoralist  of  the  world— the  reprover,  bat  not  the  satirist,  of  men— the  teacher  of 
simple  truths,  which  were  to  be  reodeted  (raeioos  witlwat  eodaogeriiif  tboir  simplicity. 

CRUDEN.-CONCOROANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Youngman. 
Abridged  from  the  last  London  Edition,  by  Wm.  Patton,  D.  D.    Portrait. 
One  volume,  32mo.,  sheep,  50  cents. 
%*  GoQiains  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  large  work  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 

DE  FOE.-PICTORIAL  ROBINSON  ORUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  300 
spirited  Engravings,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville.  One 
elegant  volume,  octavo,  of  500  pages.     ||l  75. 

Crusoe  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  maniioni  of  the  ricA,  and  the  cottAi^es  of  the  peer, 
and  eommonioatcd  equal  delight  tu  all  rank*  and  clussea  of  the  community.  Few  works  aavo 
Men  mof%  genenlly  read,  or  more  justly  admired  ;  few  that  have  yielded  such  incessant  amuso- 
ment,  aad,  at  tho  same  time,  have  developed  so  many  lessons  of  practical  Instruction.— Sir  9VialUr 


The  Messrs.  Appleton  k,  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  published  a  benutlfol  edition  of  "The 
Ufh  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe."  Not  the  miserable  abridgment  ||enemlly  circolalei, 
Mt  Di  Fbe's  tenuino  work,  Robinson  Crusoe  in  full  and  at  lenstb,'a  story  which  never  palls  upon 
tho  reader,  ana  aevtr  eaa  looo  its  popuhuity  while  the  English  language  endures.— Pemwyh 


DMSRAELI.-CURIOSITIES   OF  LITERATURE, 

Aad  the  Literary  Character  illustrated,  by  I.  D'Isi'aeli,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  8.  A. 
First  and  Second  Series.  The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  Histo- 
ry of  Menof  Qentus,  drawn  from  their  own  feelings  and  confessions,  by  I. 
iS'Uraeli,  Esa.  Curiosities  of  American  Literature,  compiled,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  The  three  works  in  one  volume, 
large  8vo.    Price  f  3  50. 

This  is  Iho  double  title  oft  large  and  heauHfuIly  printed  octavo  volume,  which  has  just  OHids 
Urn  sppoaraoeo  in  tlie  World  of  Leitevs.  With  the  f  rst  p«rt  every  bodv  Is  alroadv  familiar.  Tho 
deep  research,  tho  evident  entliusiasm  in  his  sobioot,  and  tho  light  and  pungent  humor  displayed 
bv  DUMrseli  in  it,  are  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  readers,  and  «ill  undoubtedly  send  him  down  a 
woerAJ  jooraoy  to  peoteritjrt  if  only  on  account  of  the  pleasant  company  in  which  he  has  managed 
■•  «ff«euhly  to  introdnce  himself.  The  other  portion  of  this  work — ihnt  relating  to  the  Curiosi- 
tio«i  of  jtmaricmit  Literature— is  enttrelv  new  to  the  public }  yet  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  It  Is 
am  directly  as  popular  as  the  other.  Mr.  Griswold  has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  highly 
«n>ditable  to  his  taste,  while  displaying  moot  favorably  his  industry,  tact,  and  perseverance. — Mm 
York  TVitoM. 

DE   LEUZE.-PRAOTIOAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    ANIMAL 

Magnetism,  by  J.  P.  F.  De  Leuae,  translated  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  Re* 
vitfed  edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  Letters 
from  ««niiMent  Physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  U.  States. 
One  volume,  12mo.     $1  00. 

Tho  translator  of  this  work  has  eoitainly  prenenteJ  tho  ptslhsiioB  whh  ao  onoomoiODly  well 
digested  treutisf ,  enhanced  in  value  by  his  own  aotet  and  tho  eonoborativo  toitiasooyof  oayBsal 
parutiiana.— ^ejteit  M9^  f  fhrg,  JtmrmL 
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CLLItL-THC  DAUQHTERt  OT  CPiQlJkMD  | 

n«ir  poation  in  SoeiMj,  CiunotOT,  and  Ea^oMlbilHitf.    Bj  lbs.  Ub. 
In  one  handbome  Tolume,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt.    60  canti. 

CLLI8.-THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND  | 

Their  Social  Dutiea  and  Domeatic  Habita.    Bj  Mn.  Ellia.    One  hindeiwii 
▼olume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  centa. 

ELLI8.— THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND  | 

Their  Relative  Duties,  Domeatic  Influences,  and  Social  Obligationa.    Bj  Mn. 
Ellis.    One  handsome  rolume,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

ELLI8.-THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND  | 

Their  Influence  and  Responsibility.    Bj  Mrs.  Ellia.    One  handsome  volume, 

l2mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  oenta. 

Thit  i«  an  appropriate  and  f  ery  raliiable  eooeliitioD  to  the  aeiiee  of  wmfa  on  the  enbjeet  el 
female  datiei,  hj  whioh  Mn.  Ellia  has  pleaaed,  and  we  doobt  not  profited,  thmneada  of  readen. 
Her  eoun«eIf  demand  attention,  not  only  by  their  practical,  ■agacious  ueeftilneei,  but  alao  by  tlM 
meek  and  modeat  epirit  in  which  they  are  communicated. — ITiiffftenii. 

ELLISa—THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY | 

Or  Hints  to  those  vrho  would  make  Home  happy.    Bj  Mn.  Ellia.    One  vol- 
ume, 18mo.    37  1-3  centa. 

ELLIS,— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  i 

Or  Hinta  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happj.    Bj  Mn.  ElUi.    Ona  vol 
ume,  ]8mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-DANQERS  OF  DININQ  OUT| 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    Bj  Mn.  Ellia.    Ona  vol 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  centa. 

ELLIS.~SOMERVILLE  HALL| 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  Ellia.    Oae  vol- 
ume, ]8mo.    37  1-2  cents. 
The  aboTe  four  Tolumee  form  a  portionofieriea  of  ".Tales  tot  the  Pioplt  swl  their  < 


(*  To  wiifa  proeperity  to  such  booka  as  these,  is  U>  desfao  the  sMral  and  fhyalesl  vaJftie  «f  the 

liuman  spccief. **—2?atA  CknniUe, 

EVANS.— EVENINGS  WITH  THE  OHRONIOLERS; 

Or  Uncle  Rupert's  Tales  of  Chivalry.    By  R.  M.  Evana.    With  aavenlaaa 
illustrations.    One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  hound,  75  centa. 

Thii  would  have  been  a  Tolane  after  our  own  hearta,  while  we  ware  yoMwar.  aad  ||  ii 
scarcely  leti  ao  now  when  we  are  some  what  older.  It  diacoureee  ofthoee  thioca  wniui  ikanmi 
all  of  uf  in  early  youth — the  daring  deeda  of  the  Knighta  and  Sqniree  of  feodal  warfrfo— 4he  Irae 
Teraion  of  the  **  ChoTj  Chaee,"— the  ezploiu  of  the  atont  and  atalwart  Warrioia  of  Ifmtisd, 
Scotland,  and  GermanT.  In  a  word,  it  ia  an  attractiTe  book,  and  rendered  moi«  ao  to  yonf  na^ 
sra  by  a  aeriea  of  wood  engraTinga,  beautifully  executed. — Cnurier  ^  Eaqiurm* 

EVANS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARO. 

By  R.  M.  Evans,  author  of  **  Evenines  with  the  Chroniclen,"  with  twenty- 
four  elegant  illustrations.    One  volume,  16mo.    Extra  gilt.    75  cents. 

In  the  work  before  oa,  we  hare  not  only  a  moit  fntereatinf  biography  of  thit  Ibroalo  prodigj, 
iselttding  what  aiie  waa  and  what  ehe  aeeomplishad.  but  alao  a  faithfbl  aoooont  of  the  reiatieoa 
that  existed  between  Enjfiand  and  France,  and  of  the  lingular  atate  of  thinga  that  merkod  tho 

Eriod  when  thit  wonderful  periona^  oppoared  upon  the  atage.  The  leading  ineidenta  of  hor 
I  are  related  with  exquiiiite  eimpUcity  aW  touching  pathoi ;  and  yoa  canaol  ropreae  yoor  odmt- 
tation  for  her  heroic  qnaiitiea,  or  acarcely  repioaa  your  teara  in  Tiew  of  her  ^omioioai  end.  lW 
the  youthful  reader  we  beaiUIy  recommend  thii  volume.— ^ttoav  AiimtktK 
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EVANar-THE  REOTOaY  »  VALEMBADf 

Or,  th«  ReeoT^g  of  a  Holy  Home.  By  tb«  Rer.  R.  W.  Etum.  From  d» 
twelfth  Esf Hah  edxtion.    One  tolame,  16mo,    75  oenti. 

Vidrennlly  uid  cordially  do  w«  raeomnMnd  tbb  d^llfhtAil  Tohiao  Wo  boHoro  «o  ponoa 
ootaM  read  tMa  work,  and  not  bo  tho  better  for  Its  pioiia  and  tonshlnf  loMom.  It  io  a  Mfo  takoa 
Oom  the  book  of  life,  and  eloqaent  with  all  tho  ineiructioa  of  an  ezeoileni  pattom ;  it  it  ■  oqm- 
aontary  on  the  aflbctionate  wamia^,  **  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  daya  of  thy  yooth."  We 
hare  not  for  tome  time  aeon  a  work  we  ooold  eo  deaorrodly  praiae,  or  ao  coeaoiealioealy  loeoai 
&4sJ— lAaroTf  Oautta. 

EMBURY.-NATURE'S  QEM8|  OR,  AMERICAN  FLOWERt 

In  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Emma  C.  Embury.  With  twen^r  plates  of  Plants 
carefully  colored  after  Nature,  and  landscape  views  of  tneir  localitieat 
from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  W.  Whitefield.  One  imperial  oc- 
tavo volume,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  elegantly  bound. 

This  boautifttl  work  will  ondoabtedly  form  a  "  Oift-Book  ^  for  all  eeaaooa  of  the  year.  It  if 
ilhiitrated  with  twenty  colored  eofraTiafi  of  indifenoua  flower*,  taken  from  diawin|B  miade  oa 
tho  apoi  wImbo  tlMy  were  found  ;  while  each  flower  ia  aeoompaoied  by  a  Tiow  of  aome  atrikiag 
Ibatare  of  Ameriean  eeenery.  The  literary  plan  of  the  book  dinera  entimly  ftwn  Uiat  of  any  other 
weifc  on  a  aimilar  eabjoet  which  haa  yet  appeared.    Each  plate  haa  ita  ootanieai  and  loeal  do> 
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on  a  aimilar  aabjoet  which  haa  yet  appeared.  Each  plate  haa  ita 
•ofotioD,  tboogh  tho  chief  part  of  tlie  volume  is  eompoaedof  orifinal  talea  and  poetry,  illuatrativa 
of  tlie  aentimentfl  of  the  flowera,  or  associated  with  the  landscape.  Nopainaor  expense  has  boea 
•pared  in  the  BMChanioal  execatiop  of  tlie  vo|nme,.and  the  iaeuthat  it  is  pnielj  AoMiican  botk 
iaita  graphic  and  litoraiy  dopartmonta,  aboold  Toeoauaond  It  lo  general  BOtiiM. 

e!wbank.'Hydrauuic8  and  mechanics. 

A  Descriptive  and  Historioal  Aceoimt  of  Hydranlie  and  other  MaohinM  Ibr 

rainng  Water,  inciuding  the  Steam  and  Fire  Enmnea, ancient  and  modem; 

with  Observationa  on  various  subieots  eonnected  with  the  Mechanic  Ai^  ; 

inclodiM  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.    In  five 

books.    Ilhietrated  by  nearly  three  hundred  Engrmvinga.    By  Thomas- 

Ewbank.    One  handsome  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.    03  50. 

Tbia  ia  a  highlv  Taloable  prodnetion,  replete  with  novelty  and  intoraet,  and  adapted  to  gntUy 
oqaall^  the  hiaiorUa,  tho  pMloaopher,  and  liM  moehamciaDi  being  the  vesaU  of  a  brotraeted  aaa 
oztonaivo  reaeareh  among  the  areaaa  of  historical  and  scleniiflc  Uteiatnre.— JVte.  HuXUgmett^ 

FABER.-THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OP  ELECTION! 

Or,  an  Historioa]  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Elee- 
tion,  as  received  and  maintained  in  tne  primitive  Church  of  Christ  Bt 
George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  **  Difficulties  of  Romanism/ 
**Dimcultiea  or  Infidelity,*'  dfcc.    Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo,  f  1  75. 


Mr.  Fabor  verifies  his  opinion  by  demonstration.    Wo  enmot  pay  a  Ughac  laopoel  tohis 
tkaabyiooommoBdingiitoalL— (WatfAvM  ^  .   -    . 


PALKNER^THE  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manaffea|  Ibundad  ftom 
Experiments  on  various  Crops,  with  a  brief  Account  of  tlie  Itioat  Reeant 
Diieoveriea  in  Agricultural  Ghemiatry.  By  P.  Falkaer  and  the  Author  of 
«*  British  Husbandry."    19mo.,  paper  cover  31  centa,  cloth  50  cents. 

U  ia  the  abjaetoftho  praoaat  tmatiao  toexpkin  Ibo  aatavo  and  oonstitntion  of  mannras 
rall3pi"lo  point  oat  tho  laeana  of  nvgmenting  tko  qnaali^r  aed  praaorviag  tho  fertilising 
flin»>yafd  mannra,  the  varions  oenraee  of  mineral  and  otlwr  nitiieial  ■anafoa,  aad  the 
their  llroqaoat  Ibibpass.   ■Ailbsr's  H^fitM. 

FARMBITB  TREASURE*  THE  l 

Containing  ^lUkner's  Farmer's  Mannal,*'  and  <«  Smith's  Prodoetlve  Fann- 
ing," bound  together.    12mo.,  76  oents. 

P08TER.-E88AY8  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimental  and  Practical.    Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  BroadmaaA 
.  Chapel,  Briatol.    By  John  Foater,  author  of  ^  Easaya  on  Daoision  of  Chu^ 
acter,'*  eto.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 
Ms  velaraa  ssalslss  twsatynda  Bnayi^MMof  vpUab  ass  if  the  i 
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FOSTER.— BIOQ^  LIT^  M40  PHIL.  KSSAYt, 

•Ootttribated  to  the  Bcl«etio  Review,  hy  John  Foiter,  ftuthor  of «( Eenji  on  De» 

cisioD  of  Human  Character,"  etc.    One  volume,  A^mo.,  $1  25. 

Tbat*  ooatrilmUoiM  well  d«Mnr«  to  ebM  witk  tlioM  of  MAcaaley,  JeAvy,  and  SUmt  SnHk, 
-in  tiM  Edinbar^  B«tmw.  TImj  oontaio  tb*  prodqeUoiu  of  a  mora  original  and  prafimnd  thinkir 
tlMB  oithor,  whooa  oMator-nind  hat  azorted  a  aUonfor  inflnanoo  npon  his  raadan,  and  haa  loft  a 
4oopar  ImpreaMon  opon  ovr  Utoratoro }  and  whoao  poeoUar  Biorit  ii  waa  to  praaoat  Uia  doctiiaaa 
•ad  aMMrmltUoa  of  tha  Chriatiaa  fchht  undor  a  form  and  aapooi  which  radoomod^tha  ^•■iMHt  frwa 
tritanaaa,  and  thraw  a  chann  and  fraahnoai  about  tho  aeTareat  trutha. — Lmidait , 


FR08T.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY  I 

Comprising  a  General  HiBtory  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  account! 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Ihdepend- 
ence  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes, 
dui.  Embellished  with  numerous  original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Naval  Commanders.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 


Thif  b  the  only  popular  and  yet  aothentio  Bine le  tIow  which  we  have  of  tha  naval  o^lohs  of 

'  country,  arran^fed  with  eood  taate  and  act  forth  in  good  laoguaga. — U.  &  Oazitta. 

Tbii  volome  ia  dadicMae  to  tha  Sacrataty  of  the  Nary,  and  ta  akofadiar  a  vory  ftithfU  lai 


AttractiTo  hiatorieal  record.    It  deaerrea,  and  will  doobtlaaa  have,  a  vary  oztandod  niri  uhiina 

FR08T.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY: 

Comprisins  a  General  Military  History  oi*  the  United  States,  from  the  period 

of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 

most  celebrated  Battles,  compiled  fnm  the  best  aotfaorities.    By  Jo6a 

Trost,  LL.  D.    Illustrated  with  nnnwrous  Engravings,  and  portimitB  ot 

-distinguished  Commanders.    One  volume,  13mo.,  ^1  00. 

Thu  work  girei  a  complete  history  of  military  operationf,  and  thair  eaoaaa  and  eflhala,  flea 
4he  openlnr  of  tha  RevoHitiooto  the  etoao  of  tfao  Jaat  var,  with  gnpliie  daaeripypBi  of  tho  oala- 
liratad  battles  and  eharactara  of  the  loading  gencrala.  It  ia  iUiutrated  with  nnmaroQi  portraita  ob 
«tool,  and  ytewf  of  battles,  from  orifinal  drawinjn  by  Darley  and  others.  The  importance  of  pQ»* 
alar  works  of  the  daas  to  which  thu  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Navy  *'  bolaii|,  moat  be  obviooa  to  all 
vrlio  recognize  the  Talne  of  national  reoolloetiooa  In  praaeivinf  a  trm  natiooal  apirii. 

FRE8EN1U8.— OHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

£lementarv  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C.  Rfaeminos  Frese- 
nius.  With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Liebig.  Edited  by  I.  Lloyd  Bullock.  One 
neat  volume,  12mo.    Paper,  75  cents ;  cloth,  ^1  00. 

Thia  lotrodootioo  to  Practical  Chemistry  ia  admitted  to  be  the  most  ralttabte  Elementary  In- 
«tr«ctor  in  Chemical  Analysis  fo  acientlfic  opentirea,  and  for  |rfiarmaoe«tiaal  oh— irta,  which  has 
««erheoB  piaaealad  to  tho  public 

OUIZOT.— THE  YOUNQ  STUDENT  | 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Midcme  Guixot  Froui  the  Frefteh,  by  Saimiel 
Jackson.  One  voliuA6  of  500  pages,  with  illastratioas.  Price  76  ceaHi  or 
in  three  volumes,  $1  12. 

>  TMi  volamo  of  blographieal  inaidants  la  a  strlkiof  piclare  of  hiToaHo  Hfob  T^  all  that  a^ 
fMrleas  daaa  of  yooth  who  are  pasaiaf  thiongh  their  literary  education,  whether  in  hoatJinf 
achoob  or  academics,  in  the  collegiate  course,  or  the  preparatory  studies  connected  with  them,  wo 
Icobw  nothing  more  pieeiaely  fitted  to  melionte  their  ehanurtor,  aad  dii«et  thoir  ooaiao,  aahoifi- 
«Ute  to  the  hicher  aothority  of  Christian  ethica,  than  this  omationi  dollBaataaii «r  *^Tim  Ymag 
Student,**  by  Madano  Guiflot.  •  *  •  Tho  Pionch  Aeadaasy  woro  oonoot  In  thair  j■%■a«^ 
irhaa  they  pronoonood  Madame  Guixot's  Student  the  beat  book  of  tlio  yeai,    Cbwsii  #JBs|«iwp» 

QUIZOT.-QENERAL  HISTORY  OF  OIVIUZATION 

In  Burope,  from  the  fhll  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French'  SoTohttiea* 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  Hiatonr  to  la  Faenl- 
16  des  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  InstraotioD.  Third  Amen- 
^can  edition,  with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  One  handsome  volume, 
12mo.,  |1  00. 

II.  Ottisot  ia  his  instraetlTe  Lectures  has  given  us  an  •pitomo  of  modem  Mstnij  diatinniii^J 
by  ^1  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  tenders  Mackstone  a  anbjoet  of  aoeh  pooalUr  aaA 
mm^oMA  piilas  a  wofk  etoe|y  oaadsnaad,  inaledinf  nothii«  naalawi  owitli^  aoihiBC 
tial  j  wiittaa  with  graoa,  aad  ooneaiTed  and  arranged  with  conaamnata  ahilitj     jffait  ~ 


Apphim^ieauddgm  of  VahuAk  ^nMeoMbM. 

■■■■M  I  ■  ■■■^— ■■.■  1    i^ia^— — — 

<lRI8WOLD.--CURffOetTlte8  OF  AMCH.  LfTEftATUlie  I 

^Compiled,  edited,  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Rufha  W.  Griswold.    See  Dlaraeili'. 

GIRL'S  MANUAL: 

Comprising  a  summary  View  of  Female  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Prin 
ciples  of  Conduct.    Frontispiece.    One  volume,  16mo.,  60  oents. 

QOLDSMITH.-PICTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated  wltl^  upwards  of 
100  engravings  on  wood,  making  a  beautiful  volume,  octavo,  of  300  pages. 
$1  25.    The  same,  miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

We  lovt  to  turn  b*ck  over  thoie  rich  »M  eloMici  of  oar  ow»  Imgnage,  ttiul  re-juraoUe  oiUr 
■eWei  bv  the  never-failing  BMoctaiions  which  a  re-pomsal  alway*  calli  up.  Let  aoy  one  trho  has 
MM  read  thia  immortal  toJe  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yean,  try  the  experiment,  ami  we  will  warrant 
.thai  he  riaee  up  from  the  taak — the  ploavure,  we  should  have  eaid— a  happier  aad  a  better  man. 
In  the  food  old  Vicar  of  Wakoiiold,  all  i*  pure  gold,  without  dross  or  alloy  of  aoy  kind.  Thie 
-  much  we  have  said  to  our  laal  (generation  roaderi.  This  edition  of  the  work,  however,  w«  take  it, 
was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and  we  really  envy  our  yonng  friends  the  plea- 
care  whien  is  before  such  of  them  ae  will  read  it  for  the  first  time. — SaoaMnah  RepubUeau, 

GOLDSMITH.— E88AY8  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

Bj  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  sejiet  of"  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

QRESLEY.-PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHURCHMAN, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  A.  M.     From  the  Seventh  English  edition.    On* 

elegant  volume,  16mo.,  75  oents. 

**  The  main  part  of  this  admiraMo  voloroe  is  oceupied  inon  tlta  UlostratioB  af  ik§  prmHeti 
vcrkmg  9f  GkitrcA  prwe^et  wktn  niuertly  rscsioMt,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  eommerea  «f 
daily  l!ie,  and  how  surely  they  cooduct  thoae  who  embrace  them  io  the  safe  and  quiet  pnlh  of  he|f 
liie.** 

QRESLEY.-A  TREATISE  ON  PREACHfh#Q,  ' 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev.  W.  Qreslev,  M.  A.  Revised,  with  Snpple- 
mentary  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  t.  Haight,  M.  A.,  Rector  or  All 
Saints*  Church,  New  York.     One  volume,  12mo.     f  1  25. 

jgrfpertwumat. — Tn  preparing  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Orosley^s  valuable  Treatiee,  a  fhw 
Ibot-notes  have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  wbieh  are  distinguished  by  braekets.  The  more  extend- 
ed notes  at  the  end  have  been  selected  mm  the  best  works  on  the  subject — and  which,  with  oaa 
or  two  exceptions,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  Ameriean  student. 

>1AMILTON.-THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

JBdited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.     Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 

We  cordiallv  recommend  the  peruval  and  diHf^t  study  of  theee  vohnnea,  exhibiting,  as  th9f 
do,  much  valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Revolution,  tba  astabliehment  of  the  Federal  Cooitata* 
tion,  and  other  important  evants  in  the  annals  of  our  country.— JV.  Y.  Mmitw, 

HEMANS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Felicia  Hemans,  printed  from  the  last  English  edition,  edited  by  her  Sister: 

.•Illustrated  with  d  steel  £i^ravings.    One  beautifully  printed  and  portable 

volume,  16mo.,  $        ,  or  in  two  volumes,  $ 

Of  IbU  M^  aoeompUahsd  poetess  it  has  been  trnTysaid,  Ihai  ef  allbv  lex  « Ihw  hate  wiMk 
tea  so  mtoch  and  ao  well"  Aithou^  her  wriiingi*  poMoss  an  energy  equal  to  their  higb-tooei 
ieanty,  yet  are  they  so  pore  and  so  reilncd,  that  not  aline  of  them  could  feeling  stpare  or  dolica<sy 
blot  ftom  her  pages.  Her  imagination  was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing.  Her  ohoson  themeeara  the 
cradle,  the  hearth-etono,  and  the  doalh'>bad.  la  hat  poems  of  Cerar  do  Lion,  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
fam,  and  Barnard  del  Caxpio,  wo  see  beaoath  the  glowing  colors  with  which  she  clothes  her  ideaa, 
the  fleeUnga  of  a  weaMim'e  kiurt,  Uu  earlier  pooms,  Bocords  of  Woman  and  Forest  Sanctuary, 
stand  unnvnlled.    In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  road  by  a  pious  and  enlightened  community. 

HEMAN8.-S0NGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS,  , 

By  Felicia  Hemans.    One  volume,  d2mo.,  gilt.    31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of"  Miniature  Classical  Library.** 

HARE.-8ERM0NS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION, 
i)y  Angustus  William  Hare,  A.  M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Eectov  off 
Alton  Barnes.    One  Tolum*,  royal  Svo.,  (3  S5w 


By  Martball  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  4lc.    Becond  edition,  with  many  impror^^ 
menu.     By  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.     One  volume,  8vo.,  $2  00. 

Thin  work  wu  publiahed  in  aecordaoce  with  the  desire  of  wme  of  the  most  eelebrmted  piijii 
dint  of  Uiia  eoiuiUy,  who  wore  ansioue  that  it  should  be  brovght  within  the  reaeh  oT  all  cmmm 
ol  medical  men,  to  wboto  attention  it  offara  atrong  claims  as  the  beat  worii  on  the  lubjeeC 

HAZEN.— SYMBOLICAL  8PELLING-BOOK. 

The  Symbolical  Spe!ling-Book,  in  two  parts.     By  Edward  Hazen.    CDQtaw- 
ing  288  engravings.     18  3-4  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  upwards  of  one  thouaend  different  sehoob,  and  proooaacod  to  be  one  of 
Um  best  works  publinbed. 

HODGE.-THE  STEAM-ENGINE: 

Its  Origin  and  gradual  Improvement,  iVom  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  present  day,. 

as  adapted  to  Manufactures,  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.  IlloFtrated  witk 
48  Plates  in  full  detail,  numerous  wood  cuts,  £c.  By  Paul  R.  Hodge,, 
C.  C.    One  volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letter-press  in  6vo.    $10  00. 

This  work  should  be  placed  in  the  **  Ceptain^s  Office  **  of  every  steamer  in  our  conntry,  tmi 
also  with  ovo'7  engineer  to  whom  is  confided  the  control  of  the  engine.  Fren  it  tkej  woeld  de* 
rive  all  the  intormaUon  which  would  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  canp<«  and  efi^Bcu  of  eveiy 
ordinary  accident,  and  also  the  method  promptly  and  euooessfitUy  to  repair  any  injniy,  and  lo  nm- 
•dy  any  defect. 

HOLYDAY  TALE8  I 

GMisistiag  of  pleasing  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young.    One  rolume,  squara 
16mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    37  1-3  cents. 


This  is  a  most  enpiul  little  book.    Tko  stories  are  efvidoatly  wfittaa  by  an  able  haad,  aad  that- 
teo  in  aa  exeeedinf ly  Kttraetiire  style.     Sptetgl&r, 

HOOKER.-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  andjttdioioai  dtrtne,  Mr.  Richard  Hwikar,  with  an  aoomut  ef 

his  Liie  and  Death.    By  Isaac  Walton.    Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble^. 

M.  A.    First  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.    With  a  complete 

general  Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expressly  for 

this  edition.    Two  elegant  volumes,  6vo.,  $4  00. 

GeirrnHTs.— The  Bdiier*a  Frefaoe  oonprises  a  general  survey  of  the  fbrmer  edition  of  Booksr^- 
Works,  with  Historical  lUastraaoM  of  the  period.    After  which  follows  the  Life  of  Hooker,  bf 
Isaac  Walton.    Bis  chief  wovk  soeceeds,  oo  the  **  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

It  commences  with  a  lengthened  Preface  designed  as  an  address  "  to  them  who  seek  the  refer- 
aatfon  of  the  Laws  and  Orden  Eeelaeiaatieal  ef  tho  Chuich  of  Bnglaad.*'    The  dtaraasaiee  is  diti- 


inpplieati< 

by  Master  Walter  Trmvers,**  and  •*  Mr.  Hooker'a  answer  lo  the  sappUeatMHi  that  Mr  Tt«i  ., 
■Mde  to  the  Council.*'  Then  fellow  two  Sermons—**  On  the  nature  of  Pride,**  and  a  "  Eemedy 
against  Borrow  and  Pear.**  Two  flermooa  on  part  of  the  epistle  of  the  Apostle  Jnde  an  nan  la- 
•sited,  with  a  pnlktoiy  dedication  by  Ueary  Jackson.  The  last  article  in  the  worksof  Mr.  Heoksr 
IS  a  Sermon  on  Prajer. 

The  Bnglhih  edition  la  thrso  volumes  sells  at  ftlO  00.    The  AaMViean  b  aa  enet  lurisil,  as 
kas  than  half  the  price. 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON, 

By  the  author  of  <«  Uncle  Philip  s  Conversations."    Frontispiece.    Idmo.^ 
eloth.    37  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  eeriee  of  **  A  Library  far  my  Yooog  Ooastrymea.'* 
This  little  volume  ftirnishos  as,  from  authentic  sources,  the  most  important  Iheis  fa  tUs  «tV 
Slated  adventurer's  life, and  in  a  style  that  possesess  naore  then  orttnary  tntmrssi      tftimiMy  PmL- 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK; 

Commonlj  called  "  Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  with  100  engravings  on  wood.  8qnar»- 
Htuko^  in  ornamental  binding,  S 

A  eelebrated  German  review  says,  "  Of  this  production,  which  tukm  Itielf  ta  epoeh  h  tfaa 

-*'  of  children,  it  is  aaperflnoas  to  speak.    The  Fable-Book  ie  tluoaglMat  all  Oormnay  in  iIm 

of  ^fsny  sadekiUMs  sad  wiHslwijabonsw,bt<Mwisvsfy^oufr«shehildfSQsxebsn  >^ 


ytpj^^ok^T'diia^  if  wwi&tit 


.**  -^.-^ UTTLC  COIN,  MUCH  CARE; 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Liye.    B^  Jttary  HowitU    ISibqu,  two  PJate«,  38  centi. 

•OWIHIQ  !AND  RCAPINQ  I 


Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.    By  Mary  Howitt.    Idno.,  two  PkMe,.384«iitf. 

ALICE  FRANKLIN ; 

A  Seawl  |9  Sowinf  «iui  lUapuif-^a  T«le.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.  two 

riates,  cloth  gilt,  38' cents. 


i«>*" 


WORK  AND  W AGE8  ; 


Or,  Life  in  Service-7-a  Tale.    Bj  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  PiatM,  eMk 
gilt,  38  centa. 


STRIVE  AND  THRIVE  | 


A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    ]8mo.,  two  Plateto,  cloth  gilt,  S8  ecnto. 

— '. WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST  | 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo,,  two  Platea,  clotK  gilt,  38  centa. 

.^ WHICH  18  THE  WISER | 

''Or,  People  Abroaa-«-4i  l^le.    By  Mtty  Howht.    18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  eenti. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER; 

Or,  The  Bo v hood  of  t'elix  Law— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    ISlno.,  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  oenti. 


NO^ENBE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE  3 


A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Platea,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

1*^  Tk9  tbmn  tan  vvlaiMs  tarm  m  portion  of  tht  aenn  publiihad  ondoff  tho  looortl  titkef 

*'  TdM  ftr  tha  raoplo  Md  UMir  4^Uroa.*' 

Of  lata  yowt  many  mW^n  kvre  oseitod  tboir  takett  la  Ju«MiUolltoratiu«,wJihfrfat  waqfU. 

Min  MartinAXi  Riu  nuultf -polfc^Ml  efcunoMy  a*  Ikihiiitr  to  boTt  ■•  k  ftimoffy  mmm  naUaiM. 

.•  Ovf  Aril  |ina«M|ifrkklM«Brodooo4  wMBoorUM  aoft  lioaatinil  aaoial  atwiMtlbr  tho  ediioMioa 

and  delisht  of  chllareii,  which  have  ever  been  written.    The  Hon.  Rbraee  Mann,  lA  adihefMea  to 

adhlte,  hai  pfeeented'  Che  elaine  of  drildrea  fbr  nod  adooatioa,  with  a  pewoi  aad  ojyfttum  of 

Mtylo*  and  aa  alovatioa  of  thoQghJL  whiah  thowi  hie  heart  is  io  his  work.    The  stories  of  Maiy 

^lowiu.  Hairiet  !liartineau,  Mri.  (>>plo/,  and  Mrs.  Kills,  which  form  apart  of  **  Tales  for  the  Feo- 

'  pie  and  their  Cltildran,'*  will  be  fonnd  Talaable  additions  to  jarenlle  literature ;  at  the  saaM  ^tmm 

the  J  nay  be  read  with  profit  by  parents  fi>r  the  good  lessons  tfaay  hieoleata)  ttid  by  all  other  ledd- 

•IS  for  the  literary  exeelleneo  tfaegr  ilM^T*  *j. 

We  wish  they  could  be  placed  fn  the  hands  andenrraren  on  the  wiifds  of  all  the  Toofn  hHhe 
' Meatry .    They  maalftal  a  aleia  aed  aeeitrata otmiation  of  hiaaaa  Mlate«  and  aapOMaUy  the  ea- 

inathy  with  oTory  thinf  good  and  pure,  and  a  eajMhiUty  of  infnsing  ft  ia 
I  Deauty  and  Rimplicitr  of  style,  and  a  Keen  eye  to  practieal  IHb,  with  aM 
a  deep  love  for  ideal  exeelhmee. 
Messrs  Appleton  k  Co.  desofvs  the  highest  praise  for  iha  eMolIoet  anaapar  la  whioh  thay 
have  ^*gDt  up''  their  jarenile  library,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  its  suocoss  will  be  so  great  aa  ta 
indvee  them  to  make  continual  contributions  to  its  treasures.  The  collection  is  one  wmeh  should 
he  owned  by  ovary  parerftwho  wishes  that  the  moral  and  tntaUectual  iapcovement  of  his  chiMrae 
ahoald  keep  pace  with  their  growth  in  yean,  aad  the  devalopmant  of  thair  physical  powaia*-* 
TVaoeOar 


JERRAM.— THE  OHILD*S  OWN  STORY-BOOK; 

Or,  Tal^s  tend  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.    By  Mrs.  Jerram  (late  Jane  F.lisa- 
betb'BoUnCi).    Illaatr«(ted  with  noiDerona  Engravinga.    60  centa. 

Tfaeia  are  iaventy  stories  ia  this  Tolama.    They  are  admirably  ailapted  for  the  cooatlsBi 
youth  for  whoee  edification*  they  are  narrated — BoHan  Oaxittf. 

JOHNSON— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 
•Prinoo  of  Abyssinia — a  Tale.    By  Samuel  Johnsen,  LL.  D.    SSoio.,  gjill 
lM!tea,  38  eents. 

%•  Fomiag  «ea  of  the  eeries  of**  Minhttwa  Claaslaal  Uhitrt.** 
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JAMK8.-THC  TRUK  CHAItTIANi 

BjbampUfied  in  a  Seriet  of  Addreates,  b/  Rev.  John  Angell  JaoMt.    One  t«IB 
Idmo,  38  cenU. 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  Sftlyation  Directed  and  Eneounged.    By  Ker.  John  Aagell 

One  Tolome,  Idmo.,  %  oenn. 

Upvtfdi  of  twmtytlioMaafd  eopiM  ortUtexealknt  littla  toIoim  hftw  been  eeidf  wUek  fcQr. 
tttMte  tke  high  eeUaatioD  the  work  lue  etielaed  «rith  Ike  felifiew  eeeuiwutj. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES 

By  Rev.  John  Angell  Junei.    One  volume,  32nio.,  25  cents. 

Tkit  M  written  in  tke  ezeellent  anCbor*!  beet  Tela.    A  bettor  beck  we  hare  net  ia  a  taag  ttea  • 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR  i 

Addreaaed  in  a  Series  of  C«u»eels  and  Camions  to  the  Membeia  of  Chriatiatt- 
Churches.    By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Second  edition.    One  volume^. 
18mo.,  63  cents. 
A  BOit  ezceUeat  work  ftom  the  able  and  proUfie  pen  oTlfr.  Jamee.— dr.  iMd&gmtm; 

THE  YOUNQ  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  especially  directed  i»r  the  Moral  Adranoemeat  el 
Yonth.     By  Rer.  John  Angell  James.    FiAh  edition.     One  toIubs,. 
16mo.,  38  cents. 
The  work  ia  a  rieh  tieaittry  of  Christian  eoonael  and  instraetion. — .(tyhwy  Aintttmtt, 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.    By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    One  volume,  ISbm., 

38  cents. 

The  book  ia  worthy  to  be  read  by  others  beiidee  the  elaaa  lor  which  it  b 
■ad  we  doobt  not  that  it  ie  destined  to  eome  as  a  flieodly  risiior  to  asany  i 
and  aa  a  healing  balm  to  many  a  woonded  heart.>-JV.  Y»  (MMroar 

KEIQHTLEY.-THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Thomas  Ke^ghtiey.    Nnme- 
rotts  wood-cut  iUustra^ons.    One  volume,  18mo.,  half  bound,  44  eenta. 

This  is  a  neat  little  Tolamoi  and  weD  adapted  to  the  pnrpose  for  wbleh  it  wee  piepaiud.  4i< 
pteeents,  in  a  very  eompendiotts  and  eooirenaent  formi  every  thing  relating  to  the  aobjeeiyef  inqwr- 
toaoe  totlieyoanf  student — L^  L  Star, 

KINQSLEY.— THE  SACRED  CHOIR fl 

A  Collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  moat  diatiii* 
gttished  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethl»- 
ven,  Pergolessi,  &4s.  &c.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  br  the  Author;  also* 
a  Progressive  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  for  rupils.    By  Geoige 
KlngsTey,  author  of  the  Social  Choir,  dkc.  dbc.    Fourth  edition.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Qwng9  Kinfsley  :  Sir,— We  have  examinedthe  *'  Seored  Clioir  **  oooq|^  to  load  na  toa^ 
ivedato  the  work  ea  the  beet  poblloatioa  of  Sacred  Mnste  extant.    It  ie  bwautifblly  printed  eni ' 
sabstantiall^  boand,  eooferring  credit  on  the  publisheia.    We  boepoak  for  the  "  floored  <^air  "  ■»> 
•xtonaive  eirenlatiea  O.  S.  BowDom, 

Sineeiely  yours,    .  S.  O.  Goonwin 

D.  InonAHAH* 

KIP.~THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCHf 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of  «<  Lenten  Fast.*'    One  volume,  lAno^ 
Second  edition.    Boards  75  cents,  cloth  ^1  00. 

This  is  a  sonad,  clear,  and  able  prodncUon^a  book  mneb  wanted  Ibr  these  tf  mee,  and  one  that 
ise  ibel  persuaded  will  prore  eminently  nselbL   U  is  a  happy  delineation  of  that  Dooni.n  wrrnnso' 
which  the  Church  bears  aninst  Romanism  and  ultnuProteetaatiam,  «ad  poials  oat  her  ■dddir' 
path  as  the  only  one  of  Imta  and  safety.    Jimmir  ^tk§  Oms. 
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LAFEVEfL-BEAUTIEt  OP  MODEKN  AnCHITECTUMIi 

OoBtMtiDf  of  forty-«igfat  Plates  of  Ofifiatl  I>««IM,  with  Piani,  El«T«tiOM| 
snd  Sections,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Tenns ;  the  whole  Ibnning  a 
oonplete  Manual  for  the  Pnustieal  Bailder.  By  M.  Laftrer,  Axehkaet. 
One  Yolume,  large  8vo.,  half  bounds  $6  00. 

'  8TAIR-CA8E  AND  HAND-RAIL 

The  Modem  Practice  of  Stair-ioase  and  Hand-rail  ConstnietioBy 


■Mraotically  explained,  in  a  Series  of  Designs.    By  M.  Laiever,  Architect 
With  Plans  and  Elevations  lor  Ornamental  Villas.    Fifteen  Plates.    Ob# 
▼olume,  large  Svo.,  $3  00. 

Mr.  LafeTer*!  "  BeAotiet  of  Arehitoetura,**  Md  hit  '*  Fraetica  of  Suir-eaaa  and  Hand-rail  aaa- 
itmetioD,**  oonitltoto  two  volume*  rich  io  inftmetion  In  tlioao  dapartmonta  of  bwlnaM.  TViy 
ara  anaeeaaary  aeqaltitlon  not  onW  to  iIm  oparmtiTa  workman,  bat  to  all  laadlorda  aod  ptopriatore 
ef  booMa,  who  would  eombina  both  tha  oroamantal  aad  lualbl  Id  thair  fcnalj  dwatliofa,  lusd  ali» 
■odarttand  tha  moat  acoooaucal  andprofitaUa  nodaa  by  which  thair  adilkaa  ean  ba  eraclad  nM 
repairad. 

LEWI8.-RECORD8  OF  THE  HEART, 

By  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.    One  Tolome,  12ino.,  %1  00. 

Wa  hava  read  lona  of  tha  piaoaa  with  mach  plaarara.  Thay  Indieata  poalio  faniaa  of  as  aiw 
dioary  kind,  and  ara  imboad  with  Maoh  fealiag  and  pathaa.  Wa  waloona  tha  voloma  aa  a  eradit« 
aMa  aeaaatioB  to  tha  poatia  tttarataiaof  Iho  eonntrj^^JMan  TVaaiAar. 

LIEBIQ.— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  CN  CHEMISTRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  By  Justus  Lie- 
hig,  M.  D.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.  One  Tolume.  13  cent* 
in  psper,  85  cents  bound. 

Tha  Lettara  aontaiaad  in  thii  liltia  vohima  embraeaMma  of  tha  moat  important  pohita  of  the 
Beianoa  of  Chamiftrj,  in  thair  appUealloo  to  Natural  Philoiophy,  Phyaiologj,  Afnealtaia,  aadl 
OaoMMroa. 

LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Ufefhl  Letter- Writer,  comprising  a  succinct  IVeatise  on  the  Epistolary 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  ror  all  ordinaryOecasions  of  Lift.    Coo^ilefll 
from  the  best  authorities.    Frontispiece.    SShno.,  gilt  leaTea,  38  cents. 
Fotainf  ana  of  tha  aariaa  of  ^'  If  iniataiv  aaaaieal  Library.** 

LOOKINO-QLASS  FOR  THE  MINDf 

Or,  Intelleotual  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  CoHaetioB  of  th«  most  deiglvlfcl 
little  Stotiee  and  interestiag  Tales ;  chiefly  tnaslaud  firom  that  modi  ad- 
mired work,  L'ami  das  uftns.    Illustrated  with  nimierons  woodcuts. 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  rolume,  18mo.,  60  cents. 
Forafaif  ona  of  tha  aodaa  «C**  TOh  fet  dM  PMfIa  aad  their  GhiUiw." 

LOQ  CABINS 

Or,  The  World  belbre  Yon.    By  the  author  of  «« Three  Ezperimenta  of  Lir. 

ing,*'  **  Tha  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  volume,  lOmb., 

SOcents. 
Erary  paiaoa  who  takai  up  thb  Toloma  will  read  it  with  Intarait.    It  if  tndy  what  tha  wrHiT 

ndadit  '  -    -  - 


Istandad  it  aboald  b»— *•  A  Ooi4a  to  UaafUnaM  aai  Happiaaaa." 

LOVER.-H ANDY  ANDY  i 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  LoTer.  Illustrated  with  twenty-thrao  ehv^ 
aeteristic  steel  EngraTings.  One  rolume,  8to.,  cloth  $1  95,  boards  $1  0(K 
Cheap  edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  50  cents. 

Thbboy  Handy  will  hatha  daath  of  oa.  What  ia  tha  ooliea  Ibrea  ahoet  to  allow  tha  atlsilSf 
sf  a  pebliaatian  that  haa  alraadj  broofht  oa  to  thahrink  af  apoplexy  ifty  tisMa  i^SfmrL  Bmim^ 

L.  S.  D^TREASURE  TROVE  i 

A  Tale,  by  Samuel  LoTor.    One  volume,  8to.,  with  two  steel  EagnTiBfik 

Paper  ooTor,  95  cents. 

ThIi  b  a  eaphal  thinf.  Tha  gay  and  tha  craTa,  tha  *MWaIy  and  aarara."  ara  vaKad  «Hh  u 
ridUU  hand,  aad thara  ia  a  ktant  tooo  of  100114 morality  raoafav  throagh  "L.  ft  D.**  whlih  wtt 
jira  a  laattag  vales  to  Ita  ptfaa^^OtaiiNrdst  didaartiMT. 


CHWrrON^TH£  EAALY  ENGLISH  OHUItCH; 

Qr^CliffiitiMi  Uislorj  of  England  in  early  BntiaJi,  BsKon,  and  Nonuan  TimsL 
By  iIm  Rev.  £dwaid  CiiHrton,  M .  A  With  a  PrafiMe  by  the  Kight  IUt. 
Uiahop  Ivea.    One  vol.  i6uio.    $1  00. 

The  following  delufhtflil  pajTM  piaee  before  us  flonie  of  the  dioieett  examplea  botfi  eleitel 
And  U/->or  iJi«  true  Chnsiian  •pirtt  io  the  £ARLY  £\GLIbH  CHUKCH.    In  U«U^ iboea  pH^ 

ar«  crowded  witL  weighty  leiions.    *    *    *    EjttroAfr^m  Editor**  Pr^^aee, 

CLARKE.— SCRIPTURE   PROMISES 

Under  their  proper  heads,  repreBenting  the  Bleasiogs  Promised,  the  Dntiei  to 
which  Promises  are  made.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  Miniature  site, 
37  1-2  cenu. 

In  this  edition  every  passage  of  Scripture  has  been  ooopexed  and  Teri6ed.  TIm  voluqie  it 
like  an  arranged  inu!«<!uin  of  ^em«,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearb  of  ineslimaible  TalH*.  Tke 
divine  promises  comprehend  a  rich  and  endless  vaiiety. — Dr  WardLmo, 

COOLEY.— THE    AMERICAN    IN    EQYPT- 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia- Petra^a  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  yean 

lc^3l>-40.     By  Jauies  Ewing  Cooiey.     Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  £b 

gravingsi,  also  Etching;)  and  Designs  by  Johnston.     One  handsome  Tolume, 

octavo,  of  610  pages.     $2  00. 

No  oihcr  voluine  ezt.ini  xivcs  the  reader  so  true  a  picture  of  what  he  would  be  likely  to  sse 
and  meet  in  Egypt.  No  otner  b<iuk  is  more  pmctieal  and  plain  is  its  picCere  of  pneieeJy  ^nl 
the  traveller  hiiiiflilfwill  itieot  Other  writurs  have  one  account  lo  give  of  tlicir  journey  oo  P«par« 
and  another  to  relute  in  conversation.  Mr.  Cooiey  has  but  one  story  for  the  fireside  cirde  aad 
the  printed  page. — Brvtker  JonaUtan, 

CHAVASSE,-ADVICE   TO    MOTHERS 

On  the  Management  of  their  Offspring,  during  the  periods  of  Infancy,  Child* 
hood,  and  Youth,  by  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  Member  of  the  RoyiJ  Coi* 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  from  the  third  English  edition,  one  voinmw, 
18nio.  of  18 J  pages.     Paper  25  cents,  cloth  37  1-2. 

All  I  hat  I  have  attennpted  is,  to  hive  writtKO  mefaJ  advice,  In  s  cJssr  atyl»,  ■ti'ippBd4rftf 
lechnicniilics,  which  mothers  of  ever  •  sl;itian  may  und  rstand.  *  *  *  I  have  adopted  ace«- 
versational  form,  as  being  more  fiuniliai,  and  as  an  easier  method  of  making  myself  uodentDod,— 
JDUri$et/r0M  AatkorU  Fr^aee, 

COPLEY.— EARLY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.     With  a  frontispiece.     One  volume,  ISmo.    37-12  cents. 

A  continuation  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  "  the  People  and  their  CbiUiea.**    lis 
.design  is,  by  a<vi»8  the  bonrding-sebool  history  of  a  young  girl,  whose  early  edaeatiea  had  ' 
conducted  on  Chrii^tian  principles,  to  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  priaeiplee 
■ad  adornimi  tlio  oharacter,  and  en  ibling  their  posseseor  suooesefnlly  to  meet  the 
Ojid  trial*  of  lifo.    It  it  attraotively  written,  and  full  of  interest-* Om.  ^Mn. 

COPLEY.-THE  POPLAR  GROVC: 

Or,  little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin.     By  Mrs.  Copier,  anthor  of  "Eariy 
Friendships,'*  Ac.y  d>c.    One  vol.  I8910.  frontispiece,  87  1-2  cents. 

An  excellent  little  story  this,  showing  how  sound  sense,  honest  priiwiplaa,  and  ielaUgsal 
industry,  not  only  advance  their  possessor,  but,  as  in  th<i  case  of  Uncle  Benjamin  the  gaiilsaar, 
en.ibfe  him  to  hocome  the  l>enefirtor,  guide,  andfViend  of  relations  ca^tdown  from  a  lollierqten 
in  life,  end,  b«i  for  him,  without  leoource.  It  if  a  tale  for  yoeth  of  aU  elasses,  that  caaaoA be 
Mad  without  profit*— JV.  Y.  Jimtnam. 

CORTES.— THE    ADVENTURES    OF 

Hernan  Cortes,  ttie  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  by  the  aothor  of  "  tjncle  Philip's 

Conversations,"'  with  a  Portrait.    One  volume,  16mo.  37  1-2  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  my  Young  Counfymen." 

The  story  Is  fuM  of  Interest,  and  is  told  in  a  captivating  style.  8och  books  add  all  the  ebsiBB 
of  romance  to  the  value  ofbifitory. — Prw.  JuurmaL 

.OOTTON.-ELiZABETH;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  LIBERIA. 

By  Mad«rae  Cotton.    Miniature  size,  31  1-4  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *^  Miniature  Classical  Library/* 
The  extensive  popoLirity  of  this  Uuie  tale  ia  wall  kuoi 


MAURICE.-TME  KINGDOM 'O^  CHRIST i 

*l9r,'  Hints  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitntion,  and  Ordinftac0s  of  the  Cfttk- 

olic  Church.    By  Rev.  Freaerick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.   Loadoii.   OiM 

Volume,  8vo.,  600  pegeS|  $2  50. 

On  (ha  theorv  of  the  Chureh  ofChrUt,  til  should  coniolt  the  wort  of  Vr.  Mauiiee,  tke 
phUoeophieal  wiiter  of  the  day.— Pk^*  Owrb4H*»  Anytoii  lutttmf  180 


MII.TON.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  John  Milton,  with  Expluatory  Notes  andm  Life  of  the  Author,  by  tlioRor. 
Henry  Stebbing,  A.  M.  lUnsCraieA  witli  sis  steel  fipgrmviogi.  Oao  ifqI* 
ume,  Ifoo.y  $i  25. 

Vonuing  one  of  the  ■eriee  of  "  Cabinet  Edition  of  Sundard  Poeta.**    %*  The  Latin  a»d  Itsliia 

Poeina  are  included  in  thia  edition. 

Mr.  Stebbin|*a  Nocee  will  be  Ibund  wrj  niefbl  inol«eidatSaff  the  leained  allvtoiu  with  whMi 
the  toil  Rwanda,  asd  they  ar»  elaoTaloable  for  the  ooneei  apfreeia^loQ  with  which  the  wiltat  4ft- 
reelB  attention  to  the  beautieaof  the  author. 


PARADISE  LOST, 


By  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.    One  Tolame,  18mo.9 
cloth  38  cents,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 


PARADISE  REGAINED, 


fiy  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rer.  U.  Stebbing.    One  rolume,  ISmo., 
'  doth  85  oents,  gilt  leaves  38  cents. 

MAXWELU-FORTUNES  OP  HECTOR  O'HALLCRAN 

And  his  man  Mark  Antony  0*Tao]e,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell.    Oiie  TolttmeiSro., 
•tw6  plates,  paper,  50  cents,  twoaty-four  plates,  boards,  $1  00»  cloth,  $1  95 
It  is  om  of  the  beat  of  all  die  Irtoh  Moriet,  IbH  dfapirit,  fbn,  dreUsry,  and  wib    Ow.  t  Aiff 


MOORE.-LALLAH  ROOKH  ; 

An  Oriental  ftoomiiee,  by  Thomas  Moove.  One  Tolome,  JiSno.,  frontispiaoe, 
^tfa  gilt,  38  eenu. 

Forming  a  portion  of  Ae  aeriei  ef  "Miniature Claaaleal  Library." 
TUfl  esqniiite  Poem  haa  long  been  the  admiration  of  readers  of  all  elSSiee. 

MORE.--PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  39mo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

Jonniof  one 4>f  the  oeiief^if  •<  Miniataae  Cl««leal  Libnry.'* 

*'Pyactleal  Piety  *'  haa  alwayi  bee    deemed  the  moat  atixaetlTe  and  eloqosikt  of  all  Bkuih 
■erS»v  wetfca. 

—    PRIVATE  DEVOTION ! 

A  Series  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Prayer, 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  From  the  twenty-fifth  Loild<u& 
edition.    One  volume,  32mo.,  Frontispiece^  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  icrie*  of  *' Miniature  Claatical  Library.*' 
TJpwaffda  of  fifty  thourand  eopiea  of  thli  admirable  manaal  have  been  sold  in  the  U.  Ststia* 

DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  Allegories,  illustrating  Human  Lifb.    By  Hannah  More.    One  volmiie, 

18mo.,  38  cents. 


CoitTBirTi.~I.  Shepherd  of  Salisborr  Plain.    11.  Mr.  Fasten  the  PhiloaonlNr.    IIL  Two 
flhoemakera.    I V.  CUloa  the  Poochor.    Y.  :3ervaiit  turned  {soldier.    VL  GenoraiJaiiDellTSiyf 

RURAL  TALES, 

fiy  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  88  cents. 

_  <Joirrsirrt.->L  Parley  the  Porter.    IL  AJII^  the  BsfC    UL  Two  Weshhr  FaoasMl    VT, 
Yom  White.    V.  Piigrima.    VI.  Valley  of  Toaia. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  leriea  of  "  Talea  for  the  People  and  their  Children  " 

Theae  two  volumea  comprise  that  portion  of  Uaanah  More'a  Eepositoij  TUss  wUsb  SIS 
>ida|ited4io  geiyral  uaefuloaaa  in  tiiia  couatff. 


Affkm's  Ctimkffm  9f  VmhuAh  PmUkahmt. 

NAP0t.EON.-PICTOffllAL  HI9T0RY 

.  Of  NmpoleoB  Bonaparte,  tranilatad  from  tlie  French  of  M,  Laurent  de  L'Aff* 

decrne,  with  Five  Hundred  epirited  Illuetrationi,  after  deiifna  by  Horaee 

Vernet,  and  twenty  Original  Portraiti  engraved  in  the  best  style.    Coas- 

plete  in  two  handsome  volumes,  Svo.,  about  500  pages  each,  ^  50  ;  eheap 

edition,  paper  cover,  four  parts,  $2  00. 

Th«  wofk  a  •nperior  to  Um  k>iif ,  v«rboM  prodiietiou  of  9eott  aiKl  Bourienpe  aot  ia  slvfo 
alone,  bat  id  truth — beios  wrKten  to  plaue  neither  Ofaerlee  X.  nor  theEnfliih  arutoencj,bat Iht 
ihe  eaoM  of  freedom,    ft  has  edvaoufM  over  every  other  nooMHr  e«f  nl      Hmmrirm  TVomUvv 

NEWMAN.— PAROCHIAL  8ERMON84 

By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    Six  volumes  of  the  English  editioo  in  two 
volnmes,  6vo.,  $5  00. 

8ERM0N8  BEARING  ON  8UBJECT8 

Of  the  Day,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  ^1  85. 

Ai  a  eompendiom  of  Chrietian  duty,  tbeae  Sermona  will  be  read  by  people  of  all  dawMana. 
tiona ;  aamodebof  atyle,  they  wUlbevalaed  by  writan  ia  every  dapartaeat  of  liteiafiai  gFaarf 
8Utm  OaMtta. 

OQILBY.-ON  LAY-BAPTI8M  : 

An  Outline  of  the  Ariniment  againnt  the  Validity  of  Lay-Baptism.    By  John 
D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eccles.  History.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  eenis. 
From  a  eanory  inipeotiim  of  it,  we  take  H  to  be  a  tfaoroagb,  fearieaa,  and  able  diacoaaioa  of  Iha 


■abject  wliieh  it  propoaee— aiminc  leu  to  excite  iaqairy,  than  io  aatiafy  by  learned  aoH  i 
argvaiant  ioqoiriea  already  exoited.—CA«rcsteaii, 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 

And  America.    Three  Lectures — ^I.  The  Church  in  Endiand  and  AaNricn 

Apostolic  and  Catholic.    II.  The  Causes  of  the  English  ILeformation.    Ill 

Its  Character  and  Results.    By  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.    One  vol.,  iCino^ 

75  cents. 

(« I  battava  ia  eea  Oathalie  and  Apoetalie  Ohnrch."    Mcmm  Ormi, 

Pro£  Oailby  haa  ftirniahed  the  Chnreh,  io  thia  little  volnme,  with  a  aiaat  valnaUa  aU.  We 
think  it  ii  daaigiMd  to  become  a  teztrbook  on  the  autgect  of  which  it  treata. — TnU  OaflwWf 

OLD  OAK  TREE  a 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.    One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

The  preeejrta  eooveyed  are  altoaether  unexceptionable,  and  the  volume  la  weU  eakolatad  le 
prove  atlraetlve  with  ehildfen. — Aawrday  CairfaseEa. 

OLM8TED.-INCIDENT8  OF  A  WHALINQ  VOYAGE  s 

To  which  is  added,  Observations  on  the  Scenery,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and 
Missionary  Stations  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  accompamed  by 
numerous  plates.    By  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  %l  50. 

The  work  ombodiea  a  maae  of  tatelli^nce  iBterestiof  to  the  ordinary  reader  aa  well  aa  la  As 
ffciloeophScal  inquirer. — Cnaimr  ^  Sitqmtrer 

PAQET-TALE8  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.    Three  elegant  volumes,  18mo.,  $1  7)i 

The  fint  aeriea,  or  volume,  preaenta  a  popular  view  of  the  contraat  in  opiniona  and  andeaaf 
thoo^t  betweon  Churchmen  and  Romaniala ;  the  aeoond  aeta  fbtth  Ohureh  prinoiiilii,  m  oppoead 
to  what,  ia  Kacland,  ia  teimed  Diaaent ;  and  the  third  ptaeea  ia  contraat  the  oaaiaelar  ef  Ike 
Churchman  and  the  InfideL  At  any  time  theae  volomea  would  be  valuablot  aapeeialiy  to  tha 
yoOBf.  At  preaent,  when  men*a  minda  are  much  turned  to  aoeh  aubjeeta,  they  canoot  fid]  of  haisf 
•agony  aoiqiht  £».— JVcv-Fenfc  Jimtriean, 


PALMER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Edited,  witii 
Notes,  hy  the  Rijrht  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Prat. 
Epis.  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.    Two  volumes,  8vo.,  $5  00. 

The  chief  tfeaign  of  thia  work  ia  to  tnpply  aome  anawer  to  the  aaaertion  ao  fteqvaatfy  madtw 
thai  f ndividaali  are  not  bonad  to  aabmit  to  any  eccleaiaatieal  authority  whatever :  or  that,  if  thif 
Bit,  thay  moat,  ia  eanaiataacy,  aaeapt  BoMsninn  with  all  Ha  ebima  aad  sriwi     rufhim 
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FAfflNELL.-APPLIED  CHCMirTRY, 

bi  MaBnftotom,  Arts,  and  DomMiie  fioonomj.    Edited  by  E.  A.  TmetmSL 

Illuctrated  with  numeroui  wood  Engnrinf^  «nd  ■pociuiom  of  Djod  and 

Printed  (l^ottOM .    Paper  oorer  75  eents,  cloth  f  1  00. 


Tha  Bdjtor^  aim  li  to  dlreit  the  work,  m  (kr  m  praetkeblo,  of  all  towlmfail 
it  to  tho  rMiDirementi  of  the  fenenl  roodor. 
obovo  fbrma  the  first  diTuion  of  the  work.    It  b  tho  totkor**  intontloB  lo  oootiaoo  it 


■dMtit 
T%o 
tiew  to  timo,  w  u  to  form  a  eompleto  Praetieal  Eoeyelopadia  of  Chemiatij  a^Uod  to  Um  Artfc- 
Tbe  rabloet*  to  immediatalT  follow  t 
iMuh,  OoiToo,  Tea,  Cliooolato,  Ite. 


rabtoeu  to  immediatalv  follow  will  bo,  Manidketart  of  Glaaa,  lodifo,  mUplMirio  Aaid  Ziaai 


PEARSON.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  OREED, 

Bjr  John  Pearaon,  D.  D.,  late  Biahop  of  Cheater.    With  an  Appendix,  contain* 

ing  the  priocipal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.    Revised  and  corrected  hj  tho 

Rev.  W.  8.  Uobson,  M.  A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.    One  rol.,  8to.,  ^  00. 

nufrilnriitg aioy  tofCoUd  Of  tke  odooiiCafw  ^tkit  mUtitm  ntr  oil  ttktn  , 
Vlnt—Oroat  care  haa  been  taken  to  correct  the  oamerous  errore  in  the  referooees  to  tho  tests 
of  Beriptnre,  which  had  crept  in  by  reaaoo  of  the  repeated  editlooe  threogh  which  tUa  sdisiidklo 
work  haa  pesaed ,  and  muxj  fefetesoea,  aa  will  bo  aoos  oo  tonisf  to  the  Index  of  Texta,  have 
been  added. 

Booondly^The  QootelioM  is  the  Notea  have  beoaabMet  mdvorsany  idsatlfled  and  Iho  raAr- 
•ooa  to  theon  adjoined. 

JLaatljr — The  priocipal  Sjrrobola  or  Creeda,  of  which  the  particular  Articlea  have  been  cHod  bj 
tho  Aotbor,  hare  been  annexed ;  and  wherevei  the  original  writert  have  given  tho  Synbola  in  a 
aeattered  and  diajoinied  manner,  the  detached  naita  have  boon  bravght  into  a  a«eoe«iVe  aad  oon- 
Bocted  point  of  view.  Theae  have  been  added  in  Chruiologieal  order,  in  the  form  of  an  Appoa- 
dix^^£ditor 

PHILIP.-THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

Of  Dr.  Milne,  Missionary  to  China.    Illustrated  by  Biographioal  Annals  of 

Asiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  Protestant  Times :  intended  aa  a  Guidb 

to  Missionary  Spirit.    By  Rev.  Robert  Philip.    One  vol.,  Umo.,  (SO'Ctnlk 

The  work  la  exeootod  with  great  akill,  and  ooriMidlea  a  vaat  amannt  of  valoaMa  ayarianaiy 
kite'ligoBce,  beeidea  a  rich  variety  of  peraonal  ineidenti,  adapted  to  gratify  not  only  the  nUMionaiy 
orthoChriatian,  hot  the  more  faoeral  reader.— {Moaroor. 

YOUNQ  MAN'S  OLOSET  LIBRARY, 

Bj  Robert  Philip.    With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Bamee.   OlM 
volume,  19mo.,  $1  00. 

— LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 


Traced  in  His  Work  :  a  Companion  to  the  Experimental  Guidea.  By  Robart 
Philip.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  ^"^Z  ^  ^^-  -^^^^ 
Barnea.    Two  volumes,  ISmo.,  $1  75.    Containing  uuide  to  the  Ptiw 

Slezed,  Guide  to  the  Devotional,  Guide  to  the  Thoufhtfbl,  Goida  to  tli» 
doubting.  Guide  to  the  Conscientious,  Guide  to  Redeaiptwn. 

LADY*S  OLOSET  LIBRARY  t 

The  Harya,  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness ;  The  Marthas,  or  Varietiea  oTFa^ 
male  Piet>' ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Character.  By  Rob* 
ert  Philip.    Eaeh  volti<n«9 18mo.,  50  cento 

The  MATERNAL  aorioa  of  tho  above  popnlar  libniy  k  now  nndy,  onlhlad 

The  Hannahs ;  or.  Maternal  Influence  of  Bona.    By  Robert  Philip.    On* 

volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

Tho  aathor  of  this  oaoollentvoikle  known  to  tho  mihUe  as  one  of  tho  OMat  oroUCe  wiltois  sf 
tto  day.  and  Marfoly  aaf  writer  in  the  departoMnt  wueh  ho  oecnpiee  haa  ao^nired  ao  oitenalTe 
and  weU4noiltsd  la  popniarity.  -» JEhwy  iKiC 

POLLOK.— THE  OOURSE  OF  TIME, 

By  Robert  Pollok.    With  a  Lift  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytieal  Ia- 
dez,  prepared  expressly  for  thb  edition.    38mo.,  ftontispieoe,  38 
Fonniaff  one  of  the  aeriea  of  «  Miniatnio  Ctaaakal  Library.** 

sake  whfsh  at  oaes  atiatesd  aaeb  asssMsnos  and  esMilto  ■ 
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By  MmhwXl  Hall,  M.  D^  F.  R.  S.,  A«.  Second  edition,  with  many  improT^^ 
menta.    By  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.     One  volume,  8vo.,  ffZ  00. 

Thii«  work  -mm  published  in  neoordaoee  wttli  tli«  desire  of  some  of  the  moat  celebralod  ^bjti- 
fitaik  of  this  eowitff ,  who  wore  attsinui  that  it  ehoold  bo  broogfat  within  the  reach  of  aU  ciutm- 
•I  nodical  men,  to  whose  attentioa  it  offers  strong  claims  as  the  best  work  oa  the  sidijeet. 

HA2:£N.— SYMBOLICAL  SPELLING-BOOK. 

The  Symbolical  Spelling-Book,  in  two  parts.  By  Edward  Hazep.  Contain- 
ing 2d8  engravings.     18  3-4  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  upwards  of  one  Uiousaod  different  sehoob,  and  pronooaood  to  b«  ooe  of 
like  best  works  publinhed. 

HODGE.-THE  STEAM-ENGINE : 

Its  Origin  and  gradual  Improvement,  from  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  preeent  day^. 

as  adapted  to  Manufactures,  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.    Illunrated  witk 

48  Plates  in  full  detail,  numerous  wood  cuts,  £c.    By  Paul  R.  Hodge^. 

C.  £.     One  volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letter-press  in  8vo.    $10  00. 

This  work  should  be  placed  in  the  "  Coptain's  Office  **  of  every  steamer  in  our  country,  aal 
also  with  every  engineer  to  whom  is  confided  the  control  of  Uie  eofine.  From  it  they  woeU  de- 
rive all  the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  cau**?  snd  effecu  of  every 
ordiiiary  accident,  and  also  the  mothod  promptly  and  suoeessfliUy  to  repak  any  ittjocy,  aad  to  bs»> 
•dy  any  defbct. 

HOLYDAY  TALES : 

Cfoosistiag  of  pleating  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young.  One  volume,  aqaare 
l6mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    37  1-2  cents. 

This  is  a  Boat  oapitai  little  book.  The  stories  an  evidoatly  wriltea  by  an  able  hand,  sad  that 
too  ia  «B  exceedinf ly  tittraetive  styles— %selater, 

HOOKER.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  jadioion  dirine,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  with  an  aooowiC  «f 

his  Life  and  Death.    By  Isaac  Walton.    Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble,.. 

M.  A.    First  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.    With  a  complete 

general  Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expreaaly  for 

this  edition.    Two  elegant  volumes,  8vo.,  S^  00. 

OoirrBNTs<— The  Editor's  Ptalaoe  eoospriaes  a  fanaral  survey  of  the  fimner  edition  of  Booksr^- 
Works,  with  Historieal  lUoatratioH  of  the  period.    AAer  which  follows  the  Life  of  Hooker,  bf 
laaae  Walton.    His  chief  wotk  soeeeeds,  oo  the  "  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.*^ 

It  eonuneoees  with  a  lengtheaed  Preface  designed  as  an  address  '*  to  them  who  seek  the  refiir- 
aallon  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Beeleaiastleal  of  the  Ckureh  of  England."  The  dlsenssioa  b  diti- 
dod  into  ewht  books,  which  include  an  investifation  of  the  topics .  A  fler  those  eight  books  of  th« 
"Laws  oiEcclesiastieal  Polity,**  follow  two  Sermons,  "Tlio  certainty  and  perpetvity  of  FUth  te 
Ike  elect ;  espeeially  of  the  ProphM  Habakkak*s  fkith  ;*>  and  "  Jaatificataoo,  Works,  aid  bow  tho 
fcmidation  of  fkith  m  overthrown.**  Nest  are  introduced  "  A  eupplicatton  node  to  the  Coneil'' 
hy  Master  Walter  Traven,**  and  ^  Mr.  Hooker'e  answer  to  the  sepplloatioB  that  Mi  Travoto 
toide  to  the  CooneiL**  Then  follow  two  Bermons— '*  On  the  nature  of  Pride,**  and  a  <<  Remedy 
against  Borrow  and  ^ear.**  Two  Semona  oo  part  of  the  epistle  of  the  Apostle  lado  an  wkt  i»> 
■oitod,  with  a  prefotory  dodioation  by  Henry  Jaokson.  The  laat  article  in  the  worksof  Mr.  Booker 
ia  a  Sermon  on  Praver. 

The  Bnglhrti  edition  In  threo  vohimea  sells  at  flO  00.  The  Aowrioaa  Is  an  exMt  mtte,  ec 
le«  than  half  the  price. 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON, 

By  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Philip  s  CoiiTersations."    Frontispiece.    Idmo.^ 

clotJk.    37  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  eoriee  of**  A  Library  for  ay  Toong  Goentrymen.*' 

This  little  volumo  Airnishos  as,  ftom  authontic  sources,  the  most  Importont  foeH  n  iMi  m%^ 
Mmtod  adventnrer*s  life,  and  in  a  style  that  posseeaes  more  than  wdlnary  iiHereetrf--JBnsto'iy  fmL- 

HOWITT.-THE  OHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK; 

Commonly  called  **  Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mary  Howitt.  lUuatrated  with  100  engravingi  on  wood.  Sqnarr 
ISmo.,  in  ornamental  binding,  S 

A  celebrated  German  reyiew  says,  <*  Of  this  production,  which  makes  Itaelf  an  epeek  la  the 
werM  of  children,  it  is  oDperfluoes  to  speak.  The  Fablo-Book  k  thioaghoiit  all  Oonwaty  la  the 
■ — ^  efpaieattaadchiMiie,andwiBaiwsyabon»w,bfqaiwftS[tat/7eaflmb<hadieaaiebsra  "*- 


•-3ljffid(^*^^iil^  ^  VMMifc^^^MteMito. 


.'1    I 


An  tyerf'jyiy  Tale,  bjr  "ftf ar)r  Howitt.    Iftno.,  tiro  Ratw,  cHdth  gilt,  38  oMiii 

."^ ■■<.■': UTTLC  COIHMUOH  CAAE; 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.    Bf  Mary  HowitU    ISmo.,  two  Plates,  38  centf. 

-***^«<IWIfllQtAND  REAPING  I 


Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.    By  Mary  Howitt.    Idkno.,  two  PkMe,.  3d  4#ntf . 

ALICE  FRANKLIN  s 

A  SmwI  |9  Sowing  and  Raaping^a  T»U.    By  Mary  HowiU.    18mo.  two 
Plates,  clotli  gilt,  38  cents. 


WORK  AND  WAQE8 ; 


Or,  Life  in  Service— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  PlatM,  el«tk 
gilt,  38  cents. 


OTltffVE  AND  THRIVE  | 


A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    ]8mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  S8  eenta. 

— T- WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST ; 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth,  gilt,  38  cents. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WISER  I 


WpA 


'K>r,  People  Abroad-*^  Tble.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Platen,  38  cents. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER ; 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Telix  Law— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    ISlno.,  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 


N^O  4ENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE; 


.  A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

.'.<*u^  Hm  abave  Un  TolaoMs  form  a  portion  of  tht  aanea  pobliahad  aodar  the  faooral  tUls-of 

•'  Talaa  for  the  Pftoplo  and  tkair  6uldraa.'» 

Of  lata  yaen  nany  vrilar*  kave  osaited  tbair  UlaaU  la  JuvanilaUlaratBra,  wlthmat  waM»a. 

Miaa  Martin AU  ftm  ina<l0  jtolitieal  aboBoinyaa  fomiMar  to  bovfl  at  it  fthnarfy-waa  te  tmktmbn, 

.•Opr  Aro  ^iftSadffiirlekhaaBrodBoad  Mma of  tba  nM»t liaaatifol moml  atoriaa>for  Um  adifleatioa 

and  deUxht  of  childron,  which  have  erer  been  written.    The  Hon.  Horaee  Mann,  in  addreatat  te 

adolta,  haa  praaanted'  the  elaima  of  chiMran  for  cood  aduaatton,  with  a  pa<rat  nd  olo^Doa  of 

valylOf  and  an  elevation  of  thoufhU  whiah  ehowa  bia  heart  ia  in  hia  work.    The  atoriea  of  Ma^ 

.  .^lowUt.  Harriet  Maitineau^  Mri.  Copley,  and  Mn.  EUif ,  which  form  a  part  of  **  Talaa  for  the  Pao- 

'  pie  and  their  Cltildren,**  will  be  fonnd  valnable  addition*  to  jaTenile  literatora ;  at  the  aaara  tlsM 

they  may  be  read  with  proAc  by  parenta  for  the  good  leaioni  they  inealoata,  aad  by  all  other  Mdd- 

•ra  for  the  literary  excellence  th«  <la|ite|.  « 

.    Wa  wiih  they  eoul^  be  placed  fn  the  handi  and  en^ren  on  the  miitda  of  all  the  Toofn  ItHhe 

: eaeutif.    They  maaHM a aieiri and  aecarata obaarvation  of  hiaaaa •atnta* and  aapaoially  tha  •»- 

.iMiraafchlldren^afiQeaympathj  with  ererythinf  good  and  pure,  and  a  capability  of  infhaing  It  In 

ihe  mioda  of  othera— great  neauty  and  Bimplicity  of  ityle,  and  a  keen  eye  to  practtoal  Kfo,  with  aH 

lli  fiU^ta,  united  with  A  deep  love  for  ideal  ezeellcnee. 

HeiBta  Appleton  ic  Oo.  daaerva  the  higheat  praia e  fot  the  oxeallest  oumpar  ia  which  thaj 

.'have  ^<got  op"  their jniTMule  library,  and  we  ■ineerely hope  that  ita  lacceaa  will  be  ao  great  aa  to 

indnee  them  to  make  continual  eointribntioni  to  ita  treaanrea.    The  collection  ia  one  which  ahoold 

be  owned  by  CTcry  parolcltwho  wiahea  that  the  moral  and  IntaUectoal  improvement  of  hia  cUMraa 

■hbald  keep  pace  with  their  growth  m  yaara,  and  tha  devalopment  of  thair  phyaical  powaia^— 

TVavaUer 


JERRAM.-THE  OHILD*8  OWN  STORY-BOOK; 

Or,  Ta]<*9  and  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.     By  Mrs.  Jerram  (late  Jane  Eliza- 
beth'HoUnes).    Illttatmted  with  nameroas  Engravings.    oO  cents. 

There  are  vevaaty  itorice  ia  this  volama.    They  are  admirably  atlaptad  for  tha  eonatlaaf 
youth  for  whoae  edification' they  are  narrated — Boston  OasttU. 

JOHNSON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RAS8ELA8, 
•Prinee  of  Abyssini*— «  Tale.    By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  P.    SShno.,  ^Ul 
iMves,  38  e«iftB. 

S*  FonniM  «m  of  the  aatiaa  of*  MinhtCnra  CtaMlwf  iAmtJ* 
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«IAMB«^THK  TRUE  CHIIirriANi 

SjMBiplifi«d  in  a  Smim  of  AddfeMM,  bjr  &«▼.  John  Aiiftll  Jubm.    One  Tdti 
Idmo,  38  cenU. 
71mm  ftddiMMs  am  uMflfflt  tte  dMlcMt  cAMtoM  aftlM  aJiiarablt 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  SalTation  Directed  ud  Encouraged.    Bjr  Ear.  Jobn  AsfeU  Ji 

One  Tolnma,  Ifibno.,  38  oenti. 

Upwafda  of  twenty  tlioaMBd  oodim  oftliU  azeallMit  little  ToliiaM  have  been  nld,  wUch  lid^ 
stttitt  the  higk  eetimetioo  the  work  hai  ftttalstd  wllk  tke  ralifiow  eoMBonit/. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES 

By  Rey.  John  Angell  Jamee.    One  Tolame,  32mo.,  25  centi. 

Tlui  it  written  in  tke  exeellont  aotlior>i  beet  win.    A  bettor  book  we  bsre  net  la  • 

^k^L^^m,  Wf^m^^^.         e*  .  * 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR: 

Addreaeed  in  a  Series  of  CouMaala  and  CaortioDe  to  Che  Memben  of 

Churohee.    By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Second  edition.    One  voIome» . 
18mo.,  63  cents. 
A  moet  exeellont  work  fVora  the  tble  ud  ptoUfie  pen  of  ICr.  Jaaiee.— dr.  hotOigmfam, 

THE  YOUNQ  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  espeeially  directed  Ibf  the  Morel  Aidvanoemeat  of 
Youth.     By  Rey.  John  Angell  James.    FiAh  edition.     One  yolnfln,. 
18mo.,  38  cents. 
The  wiorlE  if  a  rich  tieeewy  of  Chriatian  conneel  and  inttmetion.— ^Aleny  Mnvitmr, 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.    By  Rey.  John  Angell  James.    One  yolnme,  Idmo., 

38  cents. 

The  book  ia  worthy  to  be  read  by  othen  beiidea  the  claaa  for  which  it  la  eapedafly 
and  we  doobt  not  that  it  if  dot tined  to  eome  aa  a  fliendlr  viailor  to  aaany  a  hoaat  ef 
and  aa  a  healiaf  balm  to  manyawounded  lieart.— JV*.  F.  Oktuntr 

KEIQHTLEY.-THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy,  designed  fbr  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Thomas  Keiiglrtley.    Nna 
rotts  wood-cut  illustrations.    One  yolume,  18mo.,  half  bound,  44  cents. 


lliifl  ia  a  neat  little  Tolame,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pornoee  for  wbieh  it  wan  ptepareA  Hi 
pieeenta,  in  a  very  eompendiooa  and  convenient  form,  erery  thing  relatinf  to  the  eiifajeet,ef  i^pep* 
ttaee  totheyonnf  atudent.— Xi.  L  Slot* 

KINGSLEY.— THE  SACRED  CHOIR  i 

A  Collection  of  Church  Mnsic,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  most  disdn- 
guished  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mosart,  Beetha- 
yen,  Pergolessi,  &c.  &«.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author;  aW* 
a  Pronessiye  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils.    By  George  - 
KlngsTey,  author  of  the  Social  Choir,  dkc.  dkc.    Fourth  coition.    75  cenlk 

Mr.  OeoTfe  Kinga ley  :  Bir,— We  haTo  ezamioedthe  *'  8eered  Ciaoir  **  epoo^  to  leard  aa  t»«p> 
predate  the  work  aa  tho  beat  pnblioatioa  of  Sacfed  Mna ie  eataat.    It  ia  beanttfoUy  prinled  aa* ' 
■•bflCanliall/  boond,  eonferring  credit  on  the  publia hem.    We  beq>eak  for  the  "  flaered  Chok "  sr^ 
•zteailTe  euroalatiea  O.  8.  Bowoom, 

Sineeiely  yenn,    .  B.  O.  Ooonwia 

D.  InomAHAiu 

KIP.-THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

By  Rey.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of*  Lenten  Fast.*'    One  volume,  12nio». 
Second  edition.    Boards  75  cents,  cloth  ^1  00. 

Thia  if  a  aonnd,  clear,  and  able  prodnetion— a  book  much  wanted  for  theee  tiraea,  and  one  that 
'we  foal  penrnaded  will  prove  eminently  naefoL   U  ia  a  happy  delineatiea  of  that  dooslb  wirvaa^' 
which  the  Chnrch  beara  acainat  Romaniam  and  nltra^Proteatantiam,  and  poiata  oM  har  i 
path  aa  the  onty  one  of  troth  and  aafoljw— Bowwr  ^fA9  G^iaitr. 
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LAFEVER.-BEAUTIEt  OP  MODBRN  AIICHlTECTIim|| 

OoMittiiif  of  fontyi^X  Plate!  of  OrigiBtl  DoMm,  with  Plans,  EloTttioBi, 
and  Sections,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms ;  the  whole  Ihrming  • 
oonplete  Manual  for  the  Practical  Builder.  By  M.  Laferer,  Ai«hite€t 
One  Tolume,  large  8vo.,  half  bound,  (6  00. 

'  8TAIR-CA8E  AND  HAND-RAIL 

ConsCmction.    The  Modem  Practice  of  Stair-case  and  Hand-rail  Constroetioiiy 
piaotically  explained,  in  a  Series  of  Designs.    By  M.  Lafever,  Architect 
With  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Ornamental  Villas.    Fifteen  Plates.    Ob» 
Tolume,  large  8yo.,  $3  00. 


Mr.  LafeTer'i  "  Beaotiei  of  Architoctoie,'*  and  hb  **  Practice  of  Staic-eaM  and  Hand-ratl  %w«^ 
Mraetioii,'*  oonititute  two  -roliiinoi  rich  io  initruetion  in  thoM  departmenta  of  Inialnoag.  Thmy 
«ro  aiMeeaaarj  aeqniiitioo  not  onhr  to  the  operative  workaun,  bat  to  all  laadlorda  and  profrietoie 


«f  hoqaea,  wlio  would  eombioe  botA  theoraamental  and  oaefbl  in  tlieir  fiunily  dwelUnga,  iaA  aJa» 
•oderataad  the  moat  economical  and  profitable  nodea  bj  which  their  edificea  can  be  elected  tad 
repaired. 

LEWI8.-RECORD8  OF  THE  HEART, 

nj  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

We  have  raad  some  of  the  |»ieeea  with  much  pleaanre.  They  tndleate  poetio  foniof  of  ••  «iw 
diaary  kind,  and  are  imbued  with  much  (eeling  and  patlioa.  We  welcome  the  volome  aa  a  credit* 
able  aeeeeaion  to  the  poetic  Kteratnre  of  the  country^^AMleii  TVcacKar. 

LIEBIQ.— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  OHEMI8TRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  By  Justus  Lie* 
big,  M.  D.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.  One  Tolume.  13  cent* 
in  paper,  S5  cents  bound. 

The  Lettera  contained  in  this  little  volume  embrace  tome  of  the  meet  important  |>ointa  «f  th» 
Science  of  CheaBiatrj,  in  their  application  to  Natural  Philoaophy,  Phytioiogy,  Afncnltore,  -'^'' 


LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Usefhf  Letter- Writer,  cooiprising  a  succinct  IVeatlse  on  the  Epistolafy 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  ror  all  ordinaryOccasions  of  Lift,    dompiled 
from  the  best  authorities.    Frontbpiece.    sShno.,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 
Formiqf  one  of  the  aeriea  of  **  Mlniatiire  Claaakal  Library.*' 

LOOKINQ-QLA8S  FOR  THE  MINDf 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  CoHeetion  of  the  most  daii^Mlhl 
little  Sloties  and  interastiBg  Tales ;  chiefly  translated  from  that  mueb  ad- 
mifed  werk,  L'ami  des  Enfans.    Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-eali» 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  rolume,  ISmo.,  60  cents. 
Femtef  one  of  the  aetiee  ef**  Talaa  te  the  People  and  their  ChiUraik*' 

LOQ  CABIN  X 

Or,  The  World  before  You.    By  the  author  of  «« Three  Experiments  of  Lir* 
ing,"  "  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  Yolume,  18n6.y 

50  cents. 

Svety  peiaon  who  takea  up  this  Tolnmo  will  read  It  with  iaterett.  It  ia  truly  what  the  writw 
tetonded  it  ahoeld  b»— ••  A  Onide  to  UaefuhMaa  and  Happiaeaa." 

LOVER.-HANOY  ANDY  s 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  Lorer.    Illustrated  with  twen^r*three  ehaiw 

aeteristie  steel  Engrayings.    One  volume,  8to.,  cloth  f  1  S6,  boards  (1  06. 

Cheap  edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  60  cents. 

TUa  boy  Handy  will  be  thedeaCh  of  im.  What  ia  the  nofice  fiwee  about  to  allow  the  etisiiag 
sf  a  pebUoMoo  that  haa  alnady  broncht  w  to  the  brink  er  apoplezy  ifty  timee  ?— 4pirC  JIaetaSi 

L.  0.  Dj— TREASURE  TROVE  I 

A  Tale,  by  Samuel  LoTcr.    One  rolume,  Sro.,  with  two  steel  EngmTinfik 

Paper  cover,  95  cents. 

TUa  ia  a  eaphal  thing.  The  gay  and  the  naTe,  the  ''lively  and  aeTera,"  are  anKod  whh  ft 
•kUAU  hand,  aad  then  ia  a  latent  tone  of  aooDd  moraKty  nuniagthroa^  "L.  a  D.**  vMshviB' 
gbe  a  hutiH  ^^*le>  ts  Its  psgnfc— OliaiBUniial  MpwrHmt, 


^•" 


JAMK8.-THC  THUS  CHftWTiANt 

SjMoipliibd  in  a  Smim  of  AddreiMt,  by  Rev.  John  Angell  Jums.    Oae  Tola 
Idmo,  38  cents. 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  SelTation  Directed  end  Enceonged.    Bf  ler.  John  Asfell  Ji 

One  Tolnme,  Idno.^  38  cents. 

Upwudi  of  twvnky  thoonad  eocMt  ofthUaxesUmt  Uttla  voIvm  hav*  bem  mM,  wUeh  ftd^f. 
•ttMts  the  hi^  ««tiai»tion  tiM  work  hu  Atutnod  with  tha  loUgioat  ni— nuiiiity. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES. 

Bj  RcT.  John  Anfell  Junes.    One  Tolumc,  32mo.,  25  cents. 

TUt  is  wiittonin  tha  oxeelkat  aothor**  boat  rain.    A  bottor  book  wo  hoTo  sot  fai  a  koftlai*  - 
.sots.— JBMBifaiiA 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR: 

Addressed  in  a  Series  of  CeoJMils  and  Camions  to  tiks  Memben  of  Chiistian*. 
Churches.    Bj  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Second  edition.    One  volume, . 
18mo.,  63  cents. 
A  BMWk  azcalleat  work  fWun  tha  tUa  and  proUllc  poa  of  Hr.  Janiaa.>«Cikr.  JbuB^fwyw, 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  espeeialljr  directed  hit  the  Moral  Advancement  of 
Youth.     By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    Fifth  edkioo.     One  TolaoMy. 
18mo.,  38  cents. 
Hho  work  la  a  rich  tiaaauiy  of  ChriaUan  conaiel  and  Instnictioo.--MCftM|r  ^daertew. 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.    Bj  Rev.  John  Angell  James.    One  volume,  18nio.» 

38  cents. 

Ho  book  ia  worthy  to  ba  road  by  othera  baaidaa  tha  elaai  fat  wUeh  it  ia  oapodalN  daaigood  ; 

•ad  wa  doobl  not  that  it  ia  daatinad  to  eomo  aa  a  frioodly  viaiior  to  aaany  a  booat       "" 

aod  aa  a  haalinf  balm  to  maay  a  wgiundad  hoart— JV*.  F.  Olawvar 

KEIQHTLEY.-THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  luly,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Thomas  Keighttey.    Ni 


rotts  wood-cut  illustrations.    One  volume,  16mo.,  half  bound,  44  cents. 


Thia  ia  a  naat  littla  Toloma,  and  wall  adapted  to  tha  ponoaa  for  which  H  waa  praparaA  dti 
ytaaanta,  ia  a  vary  eompendioiu  and  coaToniofit  fomii  arary  thing  ralatiaf  to  tho  aabjact,af  iaipait> 
Uaoo  to  tha  yoang  atudant. — L^  L  Star, 

KINGSLEY.— THE  SACRED  CHOIR  i 

A  Collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  most  distia- 
guished  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Pergolessi,  &c.  &c.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author;  also* 
a  Progressive  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils.    By  George 
Klngsley,  author  of  the  Social  Choir,  dkc.  &c.    Fourth  edition.    75  cents. 

Mr.  GaoTga  IDngalay :  Bir,.-We  hava  azarainadtba  **  Saciod  Clioir  *>  oooogh  to  load  aa  toap* 
praeiato  tha  work  aa  the  bmt  publication  of  Saerad  Mvaic  axtaat.    It  ia  baantiflilly  printad  aaft" 
••batantiaily  bonad,  oonfarrmg  eradit  oa  tha  publkhara.    Wa  baapoak  for  the  **  fiaorad  Ghoii  *>  as- 
extsnidva  eueolatioB  O.  8.  Bowimmr, 

Sinaaialy  yoora,    .  B.  O.  Ooo»wia 

J).  IvoaAHAii. 

KIP.-THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of"  Lenten  Fast*'    One  volume,  12mo»- 
Second  edition.    Boards  75  cents,  cloth  ^1  00. 

Thia  ia  a  aooad,  eloar,  and  able  prodoetifWH-a  book  mach  wanted  for  tboaa  timea,  aad  oao  that 
laa  feal  panmaded  will  prora  aninantly  naafUl.    U  ia  a  happy  daliaaatiaQ  of  that  oooaca  wrrvaa^" 
which  tha  Chorch  beara  aninat  Romaniam  and  ultra-Protaataatiaoi,  and  poiata  oat  Iwr  Bilidle- 
patk  aa  tha  only  ona  of  Imta  and  aaia^.-~jB;aim«r  ^tka  Graft. 
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LAFEVEIt-BEAUTIEt  OF  MODEKN  ARCHITECTUIU|| 

Oottiitiiig  of  Ibrty-tight  Plftltt  of  Oryiaal  Detigiit,  with  Plana,  EleTatioM, 
and  Sectiona,  alao  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Tenna ;  the  whola  Ihnning  a 
oonplota  Manual  for  the  Practioal  Bailder.  By  M.  Laferer,  Arehilaet* 
One  volume,  large  8vo.,  half  bound,  (6  00. 

8TAIR-CA8E  AND  HAND-RAIL 

Constmction.    The  Modem  Pnetice  of  Stairnsaae  and  Hand-rail  ConatmetioD^ 
praotically  explained,  in  a  Seriea  of  Deaigna.    By  M.  Lafever,  Architect 
With  Plana  and  Elevationa  for  Ornamental  Villaa.    Fifteen  Platea.    Ob» 
volume,  large  8vo.,  ^  00. 

Mr.  Ltr«Ter*i "  Boaoaet  of  Arehitoetare,'*  aad  kit  '*  PnotiM  oTBtair-CMe  tad  Rftnd-ffafl  oca- 
■traction,**  oomtitate  two  rolume*  rich  io  initniction  In  those  doportmenta  of  bnslnoM.  Tlwy 
mn  a  noeeflMry  oequifitlon  not  ohIt  to  tho  operative  worlman,  bat  to  all  laadlorde  and  |»ropriolon» 
ef  booMs,  who  would  oombine  both  the  ornamental  and  ueefal  in  their  flunily  dwellingt,  und  aW 
•oderataad  the  meet  ecoaomkal  «ndprofitaU6  modea  by  which  tlieir  edificee  can  be  erected  aaA 
tepaired. 

LEWI8.-REC0RD8  OF  THE  HEART, 

Bj  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

We  have  read  aome  of  the  pleeea  with  moeh  pleaiore.  They  indicate  poetio  feniae  of  ■•  «iw 
dinary  kind,  and  are  imhood  with  Maoh  feelinf  and  patlioe.  Wo  welcome  the  Tolome  aa  a  erediu 
aMa  aoeeaaion  to  the  poeUc  Uteratore  of  the  country.— AmCm  TVcneKir. 

LIEBIQ.-FAMILIAR  LETTER8  ON  OHEMI8TRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.    By  Justna  Lie- 

hig,  M.  D.    Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.    One  volume.    13  cent* 

in  paper,  85  cents  bound. 

The  Lettera  contained  in  thia  little  rohuno  embrace  aome  of  the  moat  important  pointa  of  th» 
Bclence  of  Chemiatry,  in  their  application  to  Natural  Philoaophy,  Phyalology,  Afncultare,  saA 


LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Useftil  Letter- Writer,  comjprising  a  succinct  TVeatise  on  the  Epistolary 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  ror  all  ordinaryOccasions  of  Lift.    Compiled 
from  the  best  authorities.    Frontispiece.    3Smo.,  gilt  leavea,  38  cents. 
Focming  one  of  the  eeriea  of  "  Miniataro  Claaaical  Library.** 

LOOKINQ-*QLA88  FOR  THE  MINDf 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  CoHection  of  the  most  deUghtlbl 
litUe  Storiea  and  interesting  Talea ;  chiefly  tnoalated  from  that  muen  ad- 
■ured  work,  L'ami  dea  EAflina.    Illustrated  with  nomerona  wood-cata. 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  rolume,  18mo.,  50  centa. 
Forainf  one  of  the  aerioa  or«<  Tales  tu  tho  Poopie  aad  their  ChUdiaa.** 

LOQ  OABINx 

Or,  The  World  before  Yon.    By  the  author  of  «« Three  Ezperimenta  of  Lir- 

ing,*'  **  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  Tolume,  Itob.^ 

50  cents. 

Bvefy  peraoa  who  takea  np  thia  volume  will  read  It  with  intereat.    It  la  truly  what  the  WfHiV 
Irtendedit  ahooM  b^-**  A  Gaide  to  Vaefiifaieea  and  ^ppiaeaa.'* 

LOVER.-HANDY  ANDY  s 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  Lover.  Illuatrated  with  twenty*thrae  ehar- 
acteriatic  steel  Engravings.  One  volume,  8vo.,  cloth  ^1  S5,  boards  $1  0(K 
Cheap  edition,  two  Platea,  paper,  50  cents. 

Thia  boy  Handy  will  be  thedeath  of  ua.    What  ia  the  nolico  Ibfoe  about  to  allow  tho  attorfag 
sfa  publlSBtloo  that  has  ahoedy  brought  aa  to  the  brink  of  apoplexy  ifty  Umea  ?^tjf§rt,  Hartm. 


L.  8.  D^TREABURE  TROVE  I 


A  Tale,  by  Samuel  Lover.    One  volnme,  8vo.,  with  two  ateel  EngmTingik 

Paper  cover,  95  cents. 

TUi  ia  a  oapHal  thiaf.   The  gay  and  the  sraTOi  tho  "lirely  aad  aovort,"  ate  valud  wHh  m. 
skUAU  head,  aad  there  is  a  latont  tooo  of  aonnd  morality  ruaaiug  through  '*L.  a  D.**  wMsh  vift 


-K 
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